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SMALLER DICTIONARY 



OF 



GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 



ABACUS. 



ACCENSUS. 



,k B.ACUS (a^a|), denoted primarily a square 
tablet of any description, and was henoe 
anployed in the following siR'niflcations : — 
.1) A tabic, or side-board, chiefly iised fur 
hb dinplay of goM and allver cups, and other 
linds of valuable and ornumcntal utensils. 
Xhe use of abaci was first introduced at Rome 
Jhm A«ia Minor after fhe Tictories of Cn. 
Miuilius Vul,«o, n.c. 187, and their intro- 
duction was i-cgarded as one of the marks 
the growing luxury of the age. — ( 8 ) A 
draught-board or cheas-hoard.— ( 3 ) A board 
used by mathematicians for drawing dia- 
grams, and by arithmeticians for the pui- 
poaea of caleidatioiu— (4) A painted panel, 
coffer, or square compartment in the wall 
or ceiling of a chamber. — (6) In aichi- 
tecture, the flat square stone which con- 
stituted the highest member of a column, 
being placed iuuuediately under the archi- 




AbHciu. 

' ABOLLA, a cloak chiefly worn by sol- 
dlers, and thus opposed to the toga, the 
ftrt) of peace. [Tooa.] The abolla was 
laed by the lower classes at Bome, and con- 
sequently by the philosophers who affected 
severity of manners and life. Hence the ex- 
pression of JnTSoal, fiiemtu rnqforU abeUae, 



— " a crime committed by a very deep phi* 
loaoplier." 




Abollu. (Ik-llori, Arc. Triumph , pi. U, It ) 

ABR6g.\TIO. [Lex.] 

ABsOlCTIO. [JiDEX.] 

JLCSAENA (oxotvi), ojcotva, or in later Greek 
aMva, in one place aKcut'ov), a measuring roa 
of the length of ten Greek feet. It was used 
in measuring land, and thus reacmblea the 
Roman doeemppd:i. 

ACAXiUM idKaTUiVf adiminntlTeof oxaro?). 

a small ressel or boat used by the Greeks, 

which appears to have been the same as the 
Ilouian seapha. The Acatia were also sails 
dduj)ted tor fiwt sailing. 

ACCENSrS. (1) A iniblie otliccr, who 
attended on several of the Roman magis- 
trates. The Accensi summoned the people to 
the assemblies, and those who had lawsuits 
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ACETABULUM. 



to court; they preserved order in the courts 
and prodfthned fhe time of the day when it 

was the third hour, the sixth hour, and tne 
ninth hour. An accensus anciently preceded 
the consol who had not the Cuces, which 
custom, after being long disused, leas re- 
stored by Julius Csesar in his first oonsulship. 
Accensi also attended on the governors of 
province!!. — ( 2 ) The acoenoi were also a daas 
of soldiers in the Roman army, who were 
enlisted after the full number of the legion 
had heen eompleted* in order to mipply any 
vacancies that might occur in the legion. 
Tiiey were taken, according to the census of 
Senrltts Tnllins, fttxm the fifth elan of eitlaens, 
and M'orc placed in h;ittle in the fear of the 
army, behind the triarii. 

ACMCIJLMXtIo, was the public expression 
of approbation or disaiiprobation, pleasure or 
displeasure, by loud acclamations. On many 
occasions, there appear to have been certain 
finma of aeclamations always used by -the Ro- 
mans ; as, for instance, at marriapes, lo 
HynieHf JlymencKe, or Talasaio; at triumphs, 
Jo TWMNiiibe; at the eonelndon of plays, ttie 
last actor callert out Plaudite to the specta- 
tors; orators were usually praised by such ex- 
presdoDS as Bene H proMlaret BtU$ et festive, 
Xon potest virliiis, &c. Under the empire the 
name o( acclamatiotiea was given to the praises 
and fiatteriea he a tewe d hy tihe aenate upon the 
reigning emixror and his family. 

ACCCBATIO, the act of reclininsr at meals. 
The Greeks and Romans were accustomed, in 
later times, to recline at their meala; hat 
this practice could not have been of gi'eat an- 
tiquity in Greece, since Homer always de- 
scribes pemona aa dtting at thdr meala; and 
T>irlorc of Seville, an ancient grammarian, 
also attributes the same custom to the an- 
cient Romans. Even in the time of the early 
Roman emperors, chilrlrcn in families of the 
highest rank used to sit together, while their 
flitiiers and elders reclined on condies at the 





upper part of the room. Roman ladies con- 
tinned the practice of sitting at taUe, eren 

after the recumbent position had become 
common with the other ^x. It appears to 
hare heen considered more decent, and more 
agreeable to the severity and purity of ancient 
manners, for women to sit, more especially if 
many persons were present. But, on the 
other liand, WO find cases of women reclining, 
where there was conceived to be nothing bold 
or indelicate in their posture. Such is the 
ease In the pveeedlng woodeat, which leema 
intended to represent a scene of matrimonial 
felicity. For an account of the dinpcKtition of 
the conches, and of the place whleh eadi 
guest occupied in a Greek and Roman enter> 
tainment, see Syxposivm and Tkicumivjc. 
ACCUsATOE, AOCOsATIO. [Junnx.] 
ACERRA (OvfitaTT^ptov, At/Sanurpi?), the in- 
cense-box or censer used in sacrifices. The 
acerra was also a small moveable altar placed 
before the dead, on which perfumes were 
hurTit. The use of acerrae at funerals was 
lur bidden by a law of the Twelve Tables aa 
an nnnceessaiy expense. 




Accrni. (From m Friae in Uie Museum Capitoliniiia.) 

ACETABULUM (©ft«, o^^a^v, oiv^tov). 
(1) A vinegar-cup, wide and open above, as 
we see in the annexed cut. The name was 




iDmsK lainiite, p. acri.) 



also given to all caps resembling it In slae and 
fonn, to whatever use they mij^ht be applied. 
— (8) A Komai^ measure of capacity, fluid 
and dry. It waa one-Aiarfh of the hemina, 
and therdtan one-dghth of the aextarlna 
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ACINACES. 



ACHAiCUM FOEDUS. The Achaeu le««rae 
h cUridfed into two periods. 1. l%e tarUer 

period. — "When the Heracleidjie took poattes- 
sion of Pfloi)onnp*«us, vrhich had until then 
been chk'tty iuhabited by Achat-ans, a portion 
of the latter, under Tiaamenus, turned north- 
vards and occupied the north coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus. The country thus occupied de- 
rived from them its Heme qf Aehaia, and 
contained twnlvo confederate to'WTis, which 
were governed by the deaoendants of Tisa- 
menuBt till at 'taogtli they ebolialied the 
kindly nilc after the death of Ogyg^, and 
established a demoenMsy. In the time of He- 
Todotiu ttie twelve towns of which the league 
consisted were : Pellene, Aegeira, Aeg^ie, 
Bura, Uelice, Ae^um, Rhype« (Rhypae), Pa- 
trcis (ae), Phareis (ae), Olenus, Dyme, and 
TritSMis (Tritm). After the time of iloro- 
dotus, Rhypea and Acgac rli-nppcarod from 
the number, and Cerync-ka and Leutitiuui 
stepped into thdr place. TlM liond wlileh 
iinited the towns of the lenyue was not so 
much a political as a reUgious one, as is 
shown by the eommon sseriitee ofllMred at 
Ilclice to Po'O^itlon, and after the rtpstruction 
of that town, at Aeglom to Zeus, sumamed 
Homagyrius, and to Demeter Pnnsehaea. 
The confederation oxercised no f?reat influ- 
ence in the affairs of Greece down to the time 
when it was bn^Mm up by the Macedfmians. 
3. T/ic later period. — When Antiiironus in 
B.C. 281 made the un?ucecssful attempt to 
deprive PtolemiUius Ceruunus of the Mace- 
donian throne, the Achaeans availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of shakin;? off the 
Macedonian yoke, and renewing their ancient 
eonfMeration* The grand object howerer 
now was no longer ;i oommon worship, bnt a 
real political onion among the confederates. 
The fondamental laws were, that heneeforth 

the eonfederacy should fonn one insejiarable 
state, that each tovm, which should join it, 
riioald have equal rights with the others, and 
ttiat all members, in regard to foreign coun- 
trie<i, should be conHidcred as dependent, and 
bound to obey in ■ every respect the federal 
government, and those officers who were en- 
trusted with the executive. Aefrium was the 
seat of the government, and it wa« there tliat 
the eitisena of tlie Tarious towns ntet at re- 
gular and stated times, to deliberate upon the 
common alfoirs of the league, and if it was 
thooght necessary, upon those of separate 
towns, and even of indi^iduals, and to 
elect the officers of the league. The league 
acquired its great tlMBg^ til %Js* 25 1, when 
Aratus united Sicyon, his native place, with 
it, and some years later gained Corinth also 
for it. Megara, Troezene, and Epidaurus 
Mott followed thair example. Afterwards 



Aratus persuaded all the more important 
towns of Peloponnesos to Join the confBde- 

racy, and thus Megralopolis, Argos, Hermioae, 
Phlius, and others were added to it. In a 
short period the league reached the height of 
its power, for it embraced Athens, Mcgara» 
Aepina, Salamis, and the whole of Pelopon- 
nesus, with the exception of Sparta, Ells, 
Tegea, Orchomenos, and Mantineia. The 
common affairs of the confederate towns were 
regulated at general meetings attended by the 
cttixoos of sU the towns, and held regutarty 
twice every year, in the sprine: and in the 
autumn. These meetings, which lasted three 
days, were held in a grove of Zens Homagyrius 
in the iu'ig:hbourhood of Aegium, and near 
a sanctuary of Demeter Panachaea. Every 
citixen, both rich and poor, who hud attained 
the age of thirty, might attend the assemblies, 
to which they were iiivitr d by a !>ublic herald, 
and might speak and iiropuse any mcasui'C. 
The subjects which were to be brought befbre 
the assembly were prepared by a council 
gSovAq), which seems to have been permanent. 
Tlie principal oitteers of the eonfederaey were : 

1. At first two strategi (^rrpaTTi-yoi), but 
after the year b.c. 255 there was only one* 
who in c<mjmietion with an hipparehus (&»* 
rrapxo?) or commander of the cavalry and an 
under-strategus (vinxn-fMnryoc) commanded 
the army fttraished by the confederacy, and 
was entrusted with the wh<de conduct of war ; 

2. A public secretary (ypofiftoToi?) ; and, 3. 
1 Ten demiurgi (^ii/nowpyoi). All the officers of 

the league were elected in the assembly held 
in the spring, at the rising of the Pleiades, 
and legally they were invested with their 
sevwsl offloea only for one year, though It 
frequently happened that men of jrreat merit 
and distinction were re-elected for several 
succewdve yean. If one of the offleers died 
during the period of his office, hiH place wa>- 
filled by his predeoesaori until the time for 
Uie new eleotians arrived. The perpetual 
discord of the members of the league, the 
hostility of Sparta, the intrigues of the Ro- 
mans, and the folly and rashness of the later 
strategi, brought about not only the destruc- 
tion and dissoliitiMTi r>f the confederacy, but 
of the freedom ot all Lireece, which after the 
fUl of Corinth, in b.c. 146, became a Boman 
province under the name of Aohsla* 

ACiES. [l^aoiTUS.] 

AcInXceS i^kwim^X a Persian sword, 
whence Horace speaks of the Mediis aeinaeci. 
The acinaoes was a short and straight wea- 
pon, aifd thns difllnred from the Boman tiea, 
which Was curved. Jt was worn on the right 
side of the body, whereas the Greeks and Ro- 
mans usually had their swords suspended on 
theleft side. The form ot the aclnaoe^ with 

9 S 
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ACTA. 



the mode of wearing it, in iiluBtrated by the 
following Penepolitea flpuret. 




AdmueikPMkliioSwoid. (FtaBbaMdldbatAMcpoibi.) 

ACISCULUS. [Ascu.] 

ACLIS, a kind of dart with a leatiiem 
thong attached to it. [Amentum.] 

ACROAMA (aicp6atta\ which properly 
meaiu any thing heard, waa the name girm 
to a concert of players on different musical 
instruments, and also to an interlude per- 
fonncd during the ezUbitum of the pnblle 
frames. The word is also applied to the 
actors and musicians who were employed to 
amuse guests during an entertainment, and 
is somettmetiised to designate tlie aaagnMtae. 

[ANAGNOPTEf.] 

ACROLi'i 111 (cutpoAifloi), statues, of which 
llie extremitiefi only were of marble, and the 
remaining- part of the body of wood either 
gilt or covered with drapery. 

ACBdP6LI8 (dtifitnkiisX In alnioee aU 
Creek states, which -were usually built upon 
a hill, rock, or some natural elevation, there 
ma « eastte or a dtodeU ereeted upon the 
highest part of the rock or hill, to which the 
name of Acropolis, higher or upper city, was 
given. Thus we read of an acropolis at 
Athens, Corinth, Argos, Messene, and many 
other jjlaccs. The Ca])itoliuni at Home an- 
swered the same purpose as the Acropolis in 
the Greek cities ; and of the same kind were 
the tower of Agathoclea at Utiea» and that of 
Antonia at Jerusalem. 

ACROSTOLiUM. [Navts.] * 

ACROTKRIUM (oitpwTijpioi'), pi^miflcfi the 
extremity of any thing, and was applied by 
the Oreelu to the extremltiea of the pro^ of 
a vessel (ox^fMrndAtevX which were uanally 



taken from a conquered vessel as a mark-ol 
victory : the act of doing so was oalled it^tm 

njpio^eif. In architecture it signifies, 1. 
The sloping roof of a building. 2. The pedi* 
ment. S. The pedestals tar statues placed 

on the Riunmit of a pecliment. In sculpture 
it signifies the extremities of a statue, as 
wings, feet, hands, See. 

ACTA. (1) The public acts and orders of 
a Roman magistrate, which after the expira- 
tion of his office were sabmltted to the senate 
for approval or rejection. Under the empire, 
all the magistrates when entering upon their 
office on the 1st of January swore approval 
of the acts of the reigning emperor. — (ft) 
Acta Fort:n"sia were of two kinds : first, 
those relating to the government, as leges, 
plebiseita, edieta, the names of all the magl»» 
trates, &c., which formed part of thr fchnhte 
pubiiceu; and secondly, those connected with 
the coorts of law. — (3) Acta MiuTAntA, 
contained an account of the duties, numbers, 
and expenses of each legion, and were pro- 
bably preserved in the military treasury 
founded by Augiistiu^(4) ACVA Senatvb, 
called alsn r'f>v>!»-'Ni akii Benatvs and Acta 
Patevm, coiitaiiit'ii au accouut of the various 
matters brought before the senate, the opi- 
nions of the chief speakers, and the decision 
of the house. By command of Julius Caesar 
they were published regularly eTery day as 
part of the povernmcnt E^azette. Aiicriistus 
forbade the publication of the proceedings of 
the senate, but they still continued to be pre- 
served, and one of the most distinpuished 
senators was chosen by the emperor to com* 
pile the aocoont. — (6) Acta Divrna, a ga- 
zette published daily at Rome by the autho- 
rity of the povprnmfnt, during- the later times 
of the republic and under the empire, cor- 
responding in aome measure to our news- 
papers. Tb'-v were alsn called Acta PitbHea, 
Acta Lri/aiuif Acta Jierum L'rbanai'umf Acta 
JPippidi, and sometimes simply Aeto or Diuma, 
They contained, 1. A list of births and 
deaths in the city, an account of the money 
paid into the treasury ftrom the provinces, 
and every thinj; relatinj^ to the supjdy of 
com. 2. Extracts from the Acta Forensia. 
3. Extracts from the Acta Senatus. 4. A 
court circular, containing an account of 
the births, deaths, festivals, and movements 
of the imperial family. 5. .^n account of 
Bueh puiblio affairs and ftnrdgn wai s as the 
povemmcnt thought proper to publish. 6. 
Curious and interesting occurrences, such as 
prodigies and miracles, the erection of new 
edifices, the conflagration of buildings, fune- 
rals, sacrifices, a list of the various games, 
and especially curtoos tales and adventures, 
witii the names ct tin parties. 
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ACriA (flucTui;, a festival celebraUd every 
four xtmn at Aetliim in Epinu, with wreftt> 
lin^ h(ir<?c-racinir, and sort-fiphts, in honour 
of AiioUo. There was a celebrated temple of 
ApoDo at Actium. After the defcat vt An- 
tony off Actium, Au^'ustus onlaifrc-d the 
ten^le^ and iiuitituted games to be celebrated 
evwy fire yean in co mm tm o ratton of his 
victOTy. 

ACtTo, definod by a Roman jurist to be 
the rii^ht of purt^uing by judicial means what 
is a man** due. The old actions of the Ro- 
man law were cnlU-d Ir^is actionea or legi- 
timae, cither because they were expressly 
* provided for by the laws of the Twelve Ta- 
bles, or l)cc;iupc thry wore Ptrirtly adapted to 
the words of the laws, and therefore could 
not be Tarled. But these Ibnns of action 
gradually foil into disuse, in consequence of 
the excetwive nicety required, and the failure 
eonseqnent on the Hlightoit error in the plead- 
Inf^s, and they were eventually abolished by 
the Acbutia, and two Ij&g&i Juliae, ex- 
cept in a few cases. In the old Roman con- 
stitution* the knowledge of the law was most 
closely connected with the instiiot*"' mid 
ceremonial of religion, and was accoiainijrly 
in the IwndB of the patricians alone, whose 
■id their clients were obli^-ed to ask in all 
their legal disputes. App. Claudius Caccus, 
perhaps one of the esrliest writers <m law, 
drew up the various forms of actions, pro- 
bably for his own use and that of his friends : 
the mannscript was stolen or copied by his 
scribe Cn. Flaviu>*, who made it public ; and 
thus, according to the story, the plebeians 
became acquainted with those l^^ral forms 
whU^ hitherto had been the exclusive pro- 
perty of thn p;t»'-irrii«. After the abolition 
of the old icgai actiuiis, u suit was prosecuted 
in thie IbUowing manner : — -An action was 
commenced by the plaintiff summoning; the 
defendant to appear before the praetor or 
other magistrate who had JuriadieUo; this 
prrvrcRS was called hi jus mcatin ; antl^ ac- 
cording to the laws of the Twelve Tables, was 
in elfcet a dragging of the defendant before 
the praetor, if he refu-^ed to quietly ; and 
although this rude proceeding was somewhat 
modified in later times, we find in the time 
of Horace that if the defendant would not go 
quietly, the plaintiff ealled on any bystander 
to witness, and di-ugged the defendant into 
eonrt. The parties might settle their dispute 
on their way to the court, or the defendant 
might be bailed by a vlndex. The vindcx 
mastBOtbeconfinaidedwltiifheTadee. Thin 
settlement of disputes on the way was called 
tratuactio in na, and serves to explain a 
passage in St. Matthew, t. 25. When befon 
the praetor, the parties were said Jut* oftte* 



The plaintiff then prayed for an action, and 
if tiie praetor allowed it (Ariof M^lonaN), he 

then declared what action he intended to 
bring against the defendant, which he called 
*der» aeUomm, Tlds might be done In writ- 
ing, or orally, or by the plaintiff taking the 
defendant to the aibtm [Alaum], and show- 
ing him which aetioo he intended to rely ob. 
As the/omtifoe on the album comprehended, 
or were suppow^l to comprehend, every pos- 
sible form of action that could be requii-ed by 
a plaintiff, it was presumed that he could 
find amore all the formulae "ome one which 
was adapted to his case; and he was, ac- 
cordingly, supposed to be without excuse if 
he did not take j)ain« to select the proper 
formula. If he took the wrong one, or if 
he claimed more than Us due, he lost his 

cau'ie 'c(ti(.s(i radrhaV] ; but the jiraetor >onie- 
times gave him leave to amend his claim or 
intmHo» It will be obsenred, that as the 
formulae were so numerous and comprehen- 
sive, the plaintiff had only to select the for- 
mula which he supposed to be suitable to 
his case, and it would require no ftirther 
variation than the insertion of the name;* of 
the pui-ties and' of the thing claimed, or the 
snl^eet-matter of the salt, with the amount 
of damages, &c., as the case mij^ht be. When 
the praetor had granted an action, the plain- 
tiff required tiie deHmdant to gire secarity 
for his api>earance before the i)raetor [in 
Jure) on a day named, commonly the day but 
one after the in Jut eoeoMc^ unless the matter 
in dispute was settled at once. The defen- 
dant, on finding a surety, was said cades dare, 
vadimonium promittet-e, or faeere ; the surety, 
rag, was said tpondere; the plaintiff, when 
•iatisfied with the Mircty, was said rmfiiri 
renin, tu let him go ou his 8uretiei», ur to 
have sureties (rem him. "When the defen- 
dant luouiisod to appear in Jure on the day 
named, without giving any surety, this wan 
called vadimoniwn ptmm. In some eases, 
reeuperatorcs [.Ti bfx] were named, who, in 
case of the defendant making default, con- 
demned him in the sum of money named in 

, the nifh'i>io»iu)n. If the defendant api)eared 
oa (he day appointed, he was said radimom 
nium tiitere; if he did not appear, he was 
said radimonium dfseruisse ; and the pnetOT 
gave to the plaintiff the bonrmtm pfKtufxfh, 
Both parties, on the day appointed, were 
suninioned by a crier [praeeo), when the 
plaintiff made hii* elaini or demand, Mhich 
wa* very biiefiy expressed, and may be con- 
sidered as corresponding to oar declaration 
at law. The defendant might either deny 
the plaintilf's claim, or he might reply to it 
by a plea, tseepUa, If he simply denied the 
piaiatUTe «hdm> the cause was at Issue, and 
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A judex might be dcmandt d. The forms of 
tne ezceptiOf alio, were contained in the prae- 
tor's edict, or, upon hearing the facts, the 
praetor adapted the plea to the case. The 
plaintiff mlgbt reply to the deftndanf s cas 
eeptio. The plaintiff's answer was called 
replieatio. If the defendant answered the 
r^ieaiio, his antwer was called thgtKeaHo,' 
and the parties might go on to the triplicatio 
and quadruplicatio, and even further, if the 
matters in question were such that they 
oonld not otherwise be brought to an issue. 
A person might maintain or defend an action 
by his cognitorov procurator, or, as we should 
say, by his attomey. The plaintiff and de- 
fendant used a certain form of words in ap- 
pointing a cognitor, and it would appear that 
the appdntment was made in tiie prcaonce of 
both parties. The cognitor needed not to be 
present, and his appointment was oomplete 
when by his aets he had signified his assent. 
When the cause was brought to an issue, a 
judex or judices might be demanded of the 
praetor, who named or appointctl a judex, 
and delivered to him the formula, whidi con- 
tained his instructions. The judices were 
said cfart or addici. So far the proceedings 
were said to he A» jmn: the praeeatfam of 
the actio before the judex nqnbet a separate 
discussion. [Judex.] 

ACTOB, dgnifled generally a plaintiff. In 
a ciWl or private action, the plaintiff was 
often called petitori in a public action (caiwa 
ptMiea)t tie was called aeeumtor. The de- 
fiendant was called retu, both in private and 
public causes : this term, however, according 
to Cicero, might signify either party, as in- 
deed we might conclude from the word itself. 
In a private action the defendant was often 
culled advcrsariusi, but either party might be 
called adversarius with respect to the other. 
Wards brotight their actions by their guar- 
dian or tutor. Feregrinij or aliens, originally 
brought their action through their patronns ; 
but afterwards in their own naino, by a fic- 
tion of law, that they were Roman citizens. 
A Roman eMaen might also generally bring 
his action by means of a cognitor or procu- 
rator. [Actio.] Actor has also the sense of 
an agent or manager of another's business 
generally. The actor puhlicus wat an dilcer 
who had the superintendence or care of 
slaves and property belonging to the state. 

ACTtJAKiAE NAVES, transport-vessels, 
seem to have been built in a lighter style 
than the ordinary ships of burden, ft-om which 
they also dlfRnred in beiny always ftu^ildicd 
with oars, whereas the otiiera were eUefly 
pro pelled by sails. 

ACrttARll, short-hand writers, who took 
down the speeches in the senate and the pub- 



lic assemblies. In the debate in the lioman 
senate upon the punishment of those who had 
been concerned in the conspiracy of Catiline, 
we lind the tirst mention of short-hand 
writers, who were employed by Cicero to 
take down the speech of Cato. 

ACTUS, a Koman measure of length, also 
called aetiu guadrahts, was equal to half a 
jugerum, or 14,400 square Roman feet. The 
a^u9 minimuSf or timplex^ was 120 feet long, 
and four broad, and therefore equal to 480 
square Koman feet* Actus was also used to 
signify a bridle-way. 

ACUS OcAovi), fitkwiis, po^tc), a needle, a 
pin. Pins were made not only of metal, but * 
also of wood, hone, and ivory. They were 
used for the same purposes as with us, and 
also in dressing the hair. The mode of plat- 
tinn- the hair, and then fastening it with a 
pin or needle, is shown in the annexed figure 
of a female head. This fiwhion has been 
continued to our own times by tiw femalM of 
Italy. 




Acm. (HooliauooQ, Ant. Exf., SupfiU <•) 

Al^DIfTI. 'Nf.xi.] 

ADFINES. [Afkinks.^ 

ADLECl'I, or ALLECTI, those persons 
under ttie empire who were admitted to the 
l)rivileo^p-< and honours of the praetorship, 
quaestorship, aedileship, and other public 
offices, without having any duties to pcrlbnn. 
The senators caHod ndhct't seem tO lUITe bWA 
the same as the consoripti. 

ADLOCt)TiO. [AuocvTio.] 

ADMISsiON'ALES, chamberlains at the im- 
perial court, who introduced persons into the 
presence of the emperor. They were divided 
into flmr classes ; the chief officer of each 
class was called proximua admissionttm ; and 
the prorimi were under the magitter admis- 
sionum. Their duty was called effieiumad' 
mission is. They were usually freedmen. 

ADULESCENS, was applied in the Roman 
law to a person from the end of his twelfth 
or fourteenth to the end of his twenty-fifth 
year, during which period a person was also 
called atMim, The word adoteaceaa, how* 
erer, ia fkeqnently nsed ki n leaa strict ieMt 
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in the Latin writers in referring to a pcr»oa 
mncb older than the ataore^entioaed age. 

ADUNIA (aSJjvia), a festival colebnited in 
honour of Aphrodite and Adonis in most of 
the Grecian cities. It lasted two days, and 
was celebrated by women exclusively. On 
the first day they brought into the Rtreots 
statues of Adonis, which were laid out as 
oorpaea ; and they ubsierved all the rites cus- 
tomary at funerals, beating themselves and 
uttering lamentations. The second day was 
•pent in merriment and fnuitiairt bemme 
Afloni--- vri^- nllowod to rctum to life, and 
spend balfjhe year with Aphrodite. 

AjDOPTIo, adO|ition. ( 1 } Ganoc. — ^Adop- 
tion was calU'd by tlii' Arit-nians tio-n-otTjcrtv, 
or sometimes simply n-oiijais, or ^'w* The 
adoptive flitiier irm «aid wotctv^, tlnroutZ- 
v^ai, or sometimes voulf : and the father or 
mother (for a mother after the death - of her 
husband could conneut to her son being 
adopted) was said •mrOMi*' : the son was said 
hnroulaiSeu with reference to the family which 
lie left ; and etoirtHciot^ou with reference to 
the Hmdly into wliieh lie was reeeived. The 

son, when adopted, w:)-^ r 'Med 7rot»jT05, eunrot- 
rrbf, or ^TOf, in opposition to the legitimate 
ion born of the body of the fkther« who wee 
called yirqa-Lo^. A man might adoi^t a s n ' 
either in hia lifetime or by his testament, 
provided ho had iu> male ofl^ring, and was 
of sound mind. He ini^ht u.'so, by tct>ta- 
meut, name a person to take his property, in 
case his son or sons should die under age. 
Only Athenian citizens could be adopted ; 
but females could be adopted ;by testament 
lit leaat/ as well as males. J lie adopted child 
was transferred from his own family and 
demus into those of the adoptive father ; he 
inhibited his property, and maintained the 
men of hie adopUve flrtber. It wae not ne> 
rrs'ary for him tn take his new father's name, 
but he was registered as hia sou in the regis- 
ter of his phraMa C^pa^^ue^ •ypi^ifumSev). 
Subsequently to this, it was necessary to enter 
him in the register of the adoptive father's 
demna (Xr){tapxiKhy ypa^fiareioi'). without 
which registration it appears that he did not 
possess the full rights of citizenship as a 
member of his new demus. — ( 2 ) Kouan. — 
The Koman relation of parent and child arose 
either from a lawful marri'c/e or from adop- 
tion. Adoptio was the general name u tiich 
MmprelMadod the two species, adopOo and 
adrogai'" : nnd an the adopted pcr«^on pn--^e(l 
from hii» own familia into that of the person 
odoptinff, MKotpMe eaoied a capUia diuUnutiv, 
nT;d the lowest of the three kinds. [Caput.] 
Adoption, in its specific sense, M'as the cere- 
mony by whidi a person who wae in the 
yover of his parent (it potertats jmnvnAmu)* 



whether child or grandchild, male or female, 
was tramferred to the power of the person 

adopting him. It was effected under the 
authority of a magistrate {mat^tratus), the 
praetor, for Instanoe, at Rome, or a governor 
(praeMs) in the provinces. The person to 
be adopted was emancipated rMAXCiPATio] 
by his natural father before the competent 
authority, and surrendered to the adoptive 
ftithcr by the leiral form called in Jure cessio. 
When a person was not in the power of lus 
parent {nd vtirj*), the ceremony of adoption 
was called odrogatio. Ori^rinally, it could 
only be etiected at Itome, and only by a vote 
of the populus {popuH mutoHtate) in the 
eomitia curiata />;fr niriatn) ; the reason of 
this being that the caput or status of a Ro- 
man citizen conid not, aeconUng to ttie laws 
of the Twelve Tables, be effected except by n 
vote of the populus in the eomitia curiata. 
Clodiufi, the enemy of Cicero, was adrofrated 
into a plebeian family, in order to (iiK* afy 
himself to be elected a tribune of the plebs. 
Females could not be adopted by adrogatiu. 
Vndar the e mp er o rs it beeamo the praetlee to 
effect the adrogatio by an imperial rescript. 
The effect of adoption was to create the legal 
reladott of ihflier and son, jnst as if the 

adoi)ted non wr i < 1 srn of the blood of the 
adoptive father in lawful marriage. The 
adopted child was inttUed to the name and 
sacra privata of the adopting parent. A per- 
son, on passing from one gens into another, 
and taking the name of his new familia, gene- 
rally retained the name, of his old gens also, 
with the addition tn it of the termination 
a/ius. Thus Aeniilius, the mii of L. Acmilius 
Paullus, upon being adopted by P. Cornelius 
Scipio, assumed the name of P. Cornelias 
Scipio Aemilianus, and C. Octavius, after- 
wards the emperor Angustus, upon being 
adopted by the testament of his great-uncle 
the dictator, assumed the name of C. Julius 
Caesar Octayianns. 

ADOK.^TIO (Trpo<TKvirri<n^\ adoration, was 
paid to the gods in the following manner : — 
The individual stretched out his right hand 
to the statue of the god whom ho wished to 
honour, then kissed his hand, and waved it 
to the statue. The adoratio differed from the 
oratio or prayers, which were offered with 
the hands folded to^'ether and «t retched out to 
the gods. Tlic aduruiion paid to the Roman 
emperors was borrowed from the Eastern mode, 
and consisted in prostration on the ground, 
and kissing the feet and knees of the emperor. 
ADUOG.ItIO. [Adoptio, (Roman).] 
.XnULTKRiUM, adultery. (1) Ghkkk.— 
Among the .Athenians, if a man caught ano» 
ther man in the fet of criminal intercourse 
OMtx««a vith his wife, be night kill him 
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with impniilty; and the law was also the 

same with rr >; i i t to a concubine (troAAoic^). 
lie miglit also intiiet other punishment on 
die ofltnider. It appears that there was no 
adultery, unless a married woman was con- 
cerned. The husband mi^ht, if he pleased, 
take a sum of money from the adulterer, by 
way of compensation, and detain him till he 
found sureties for the payment. The husband 
might also prosecute the adulterer in the ac> 
tkm called fftotxtMCYpo^. If the act of adul- 
tery was proved, the husband could no longer 
cohabit with his wife, under pain of losing 
Ms tnivfleges of a eitlwn (ireftla). The adul- 
teress was excluded even from those temples 
which foreign women and slaves were allowed 
to enter ; and if she wa> seen there, any one 
might treat her as he pleased, provided he did 
not kill her or mutilate her.— (2) Romak. — 
The wurd adulteriuui properly signifies, in 
the Roman law, the offence committed by a 
man's having sexual intercourse with another 
man's wife. Stuprum (called by the Greeks 
4^opdi) dgnlfies the Uke ofllBnoe with a widow 
or virgin. In the time of Augustus a law was 
enacted (probably about b. c. 17)> entitled 
Zeat Julia da t^Mitru* eoereendis^ wldeh 
seems to bave contained special penal provi- 
sions against adultery ; and it is also not im- 
probable that, by the old law or custom, if 
the adnlterei- was caught in the fact, he was 
at the mercy of the injured husbMnd, and that 
the husband might punish with death his 
adulterous wife. By Ifte Julian law, a woman 
convicted of adultery was mulcted in half of 
her dowry {dos) and the third part of her 
property (tern), and hoxdshed {releffota) to 
some miserahle island, such as Seriphns, for 
instance. The adulterer was mulcted in half 
his ])roperly, and banished In Uke manner. 
This law did not inflict the punishment of 
death on either party ; and in those instances 
under the emperors in which death M as in- 
flieted* it must be considered as an extraordi- 
nary pimi'^bment, and beyond the i»rovi«ions 
of the Julian iuw. The Julian law permitted 
the fatlier (both adoptive and natural) to kill 
the adulterer nnd adulteress in certain ensf-^. 
as to which there were several nice distinctions 
established hj ttie law. If the wifb was di- 
vorced for adultery, the husband was entitled 
to retain part of the dowry. Bj a constitu- 
tion of the Emperor Oonstantine, the oli^ee 
in the adulterer was made capital, 

ADVERSARIA, a note-book, memorandum- 
bcok, posting-book, in whieh the Komans en- 
tered memoranda of any importance, especi- 
ally of money received and expended, whieh 
were afterwards transcribed, usually every 
month, into a kind of ledger. {IttMMjnki*, 
swIhp «l cqwMsi.) 



ADVERSARIUS. [AcTOn.] 

ADUNATI (afivVarot), we: n ] arsons sup- 
ported by the Athenian state, \\ ho, on account 
of Inflnnity (Hr bodily defects, were unable to 
obtain a livelihood. The sum which they 
received from the state appears to have varied 
at different times. In the time of Lysias and 
Aristotle, one obolus a day was given ; but it 
appears to have been afterwards increased 
to two oboU. The bounty was restricted to 
persons whose p r o pe r ty was under three 
minae ; nnrl the f'\amination of those who 
were entitled to it belonged to the senate of 
the FtTe Himdred. Feisistratus is said to 
have been the first to introduce a law for the 
maintenance of those persons who had been 
mutilated in war. 

ADY0CATU8» seems originally to have 
signified any person who pave another his 
aid iu any affair or business, as a witness for 
instance ; or for the purpose of aiding and 
protecting him in taking possession of a piece 
of property. It was also used to express a 
person who in any way gave his adviee and 
aid to another in the management of a cause ; 
but, in the time of Cicero, the word did not 
signify the orator or patromis who made the 
speecli. Under the emperors it si^cnified a 
person who in any way assisted in the con- 
duct of a cause, and was sometimes equivn- 
lent to orator. The advocate's fee was tluu 
called ITonorarittm. 

A i) V i U M. [Templum . ] 

AEDES. [DoHVs; Temi lvm.] 

AEDlLES (ayopavofiQi). The name of 
th^ functionaries is said to be derived from 
their haviBf flie care of the temple (metba) of 
Ceres. The aediles were originally two in 
number : they were elected from the p]eh% 
and the Instltntion of the aflHoe dates tnm. 
the same time as that of the tribunes of the 
plebs, B. c. 494. Their duties at first seem 
to have been merely ministerial ; they were 
the assistants of the tribunes in such mattei* 
as the tribunes entrusted to them, among 
which are enumerated the hearing of causes 
of smaller importance. At an early peiiod 
nfter their institution (u. r. 4461, we find 
them appointed the keepers of the sc natus- 
eonsnlta, whieh the comsnlB had hitiierto 
arbitrarily '^\i]'>itres8ed or altered. They were 
also the keepers of the plebiscita. Other 
Amctions were irraduslly entntsted to them, 
and it is not always easy to distingTiish their 
duties fi-om some of those which belong to 
the censors. They had the general superin- 
tendence of buildings, both aaered and pri- 
vate ; under this power they provided ffu 
the iiuppurt and repair of temples, curiae, 
&c., and took care that private hoildings 
whidi were in a ruinous state were repaired 
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by the owners or puiitd down. The care of 
the saiiply and cHctrilmtUm of water, of the 

stwcts and pavements, "wifh t!ic cleansing 
and draining of the city, beiunged to the 
Mdiln ; and, of eonne^ €b» eai« of the clo- 
acae. They hnd the office of distributing' 
com among the plebe, but thia distribution 
oif ootm at SoBMiutttt not teconlbiiiidcd urttii 
the duty of purchasing or procuring it fh)m 
foreign parto, which was performed by the 
consuls, quaestors, and praetors, and some- 
times by an axtraordinary magistrate, as the 
praefectus annonae. The anlilos h:ul to «rp 
that the public lands were not improperly 
VMd, and that tha pastun gromids of the 
state were not trespassed on ; and they had 
power to punish by fine any unlawful act in 
this respect. They had a general superin- 
tend f nee over biiyinf; and s(-llinir, and, as a 
consequence, the supervision of the markets^ 
4rf things exposed to tale, rach aa daTea, and 
of weights and measures ; ft'om this part of 
their dtity is derived the name under which 
tlic aediles are mentioned by the Greek wri- 
ters (ayoyMK^ftet). It was their busincaa tO 
aee that no new deities or n liKious rites were 
introduced into the city, to look after the 
iteervatiee of rrtigflmu eeremonlea, and the 
celebrations of the ancient feasts and festivals. 
The general superintendence of police com- 
imlimded the duty <rf preeerrlng order, 
regard to decency, and the insi)rcti<>n of the 
baths and houses of entertainment. The 
aa^met had Tarfona offleem under them, aa 
praecones, scdhaftp and Tiatores. The Aedii.es 
Crnri.Fs, who were also two in number, were 
originally chosen only ft*oni the putriciuns, 
allerwmrda alternately from tlic patricians and 
the plebs, and at last indifferently from both. 
The office of curule aediles was instituted 
B. MB, and, aoeovdfnt to Livy, on the 
occasion of the plebeian aediles rcfu^^infr to 
consent to celebrate the Ludi Maximi for the 
epaee of ftrar days Instead of three ; upon 
which a seiiatus-<on';ultum was j a- < <], by 
which two aediles were to be chosen from the 
patrieiana. From this time flmr aediles, two 
plebeian and two curule, were annually elected. 
The distinctive honours of the curule aediles 
were, the sella curuU^, from whence their 
title is derived, the toga practexta, precedence 
in speaking- in the prnate, and the jus ima- 
ginum. Only the curule aediles had the jus 
adieendi* or the right of promulgating edieta; 
but the rules comprised in their edicta served 
for the gmdance of all the aediles. The 
edieta «f the eurole aedilpt were Ibunded on 
their authority as supn intendentH of the mar- 
kets, and of buying and selling in general. 
AeeonHngly, their cdkta bad mainly, or per- 
luqps wcMj, raiteraoe to Ow nUei aa to hoy* 



ing and selling, and contracts for bargain and 
sale. The peraoni hoth of the plebeian and 
curule aediles were aaCTOeancti. It <>oem.s 
that after the appoin t me n t of the curule 
aedllee, the ftmettons ftmnerly exerelsed try 

the plebeian aediles were exercised, with some 
fewexceptionsf^by all the aediles inditterentiy. 
Within five days after being elected, or en- 
tering on c , they were required to deter- 
mine by lot, or by airreeinent nmong them- 
selves, Mhat parta of the city each should 
take under his superintendence ; and each 
aedile alone had the care of looking after the 
paving and cleansing of the streets, and other 
matters, it may be presumed, of the same 
local character within hi? district. The other 
duties of the office seem to have been exercised 
by them jointly. In the superintendence of 
the i)ublic festivals or solemnities, there was 
a further distinction between the two sets of 
aediles. Many of these festivals, such aa 
^o»e of Flora and Ceres, were superintended 
by either s^^t of aedile* indifferently ; but the 
plebeian games ere under the »uperintend- 
eneeof the plebeian aediles* who had an allow- 
ance of money for that pnrpo:ee ; and the fines 
levied on the pecuarii, and others, seem to 
have been appropriated to these anumg other 

public purposes. The celt I rntinn of the 
Ludi Magni or R<unani« of the Ludi bcenici, 
or dramatic representations, and the Ludi 

Mepalesii, behm^'cd specially to the curule 
aediles, and it was on such occasions that 
they often incurred a prodigious expense, 
with a view of pleasing the people, and 
set urinir their votes in future elections. Thij^ 
extravagant expenditure of the aediles arose 
after the close of the seeoBd Panic war, and 
increased with the opportunities which indi- 
viduals had of enriching themselves after the 
Roman arms were carried into Greece, Aftrica, 
and Spain. 'Even the pro<lif?ality of the em- 
perors hardly surpassed that of individual 
curule aediles under the republic ; such as C. 

Julius Caes;ir, the dictator, P. Cornelius Len- 
tulus Spinther, and, above all, M. Aemilius 
Scaums, whose expenditure was not limited 
to bare show, but comprehended objects ef 
public utility, as the reparation of wulls, 
dock-yards, ports, and aquacducts. In a. c. 
45, Julius Caesar caused two curule aediles 
and four plebeian aediles to be elected ; and 
thenceforward, at least so long as the office of 
aedile was of any importanoe, six aediles were 
annuallv fleeted. The two new plebeian 
aediles were called Cereules, and their duty 
was to look aftm* the supply of eorn. Though 
their office may not have been of any jrreat 
importance after the institution of a praefectua 
annooae by Augustus, there la no doubt ttat 
it existed for several oentarles, and at least aa 
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late as the time of the emperor Gordian. The 
ftediles belonged to the class of the minores 
ma^stratua. The plebeian aediles were origi- 
nally chosen at the comitia centuriata, but 
afterwards at the comitia tributa, in which 
comitia the curule aediles also were chosen. 
It appears that until the lex annalis was 
passed (b. c. 180) a Roman citizen might be 
a candidate for any office after completing his 
twenty-seventh year. This law fixed the age 
at which each office might be enjoyed, and it 
seems that the age fixed for the aedileship 
was thirty-six. The aediles existed under 
the emperors ; but their powers were gradu- 
ally diminished, and their functions exercised 
by new officers created by the emperors. 
After the battle of Aetium, Augustus appointed 
1 Praefectus urbi, who exercised the general 
police, which had formerly been one of the 
duties of the aediles. Augustus also took 
from the aediles, or exercised himself, the 
office of superintending the religious rites, 
and the banishing from the city of all foreign 
ceremonials ; he also assumed the superin- 
tendence of the temples, and thus may be 
said to have destroyed the acdileship by de- 
priving it of its old and original function. 
The last recorded instance of the splendours 
of the aedileship is the administration of 
Agrippa, who volunteered to take the office, 
and repaired all the public buildings and all 
the roads at his own expense, without draw- 
ing anything from the treasury. The aedile- 
ship had, however, lost its true character 
before this time. Agrippa had already been 
consul before he accepted the office of aedilc, 
and his munificent expenditure in this nomi- 
nal office was the close of the splendour of 
the aedileship. Augustus appointed the 
curule aediles specially to the office of putting 
out fires, and place<l a body of COO slaves at 
their command ; but the praefeeti vigilum 
afterwards performed this duty. They re- 
tained, under the early emperors, a kind of 
police, for the purpose of repressing open 
licentiousness and disorder. The coloniae, 
and the municipia of the later period, had 
also their aetliles, whose numbers and func- 
tions varied in different places. They seem, 
however, as to their powers and duties, to 
have resembled the aediles of Home. They 
were chosen annually. 

AKDITUI, AKDifuMI, AEDITIMI (called 
b}' the G reeks i^toKopoi, ^oiicopoi, andvn-o^axopoi), 
were persons who took care of the temples, 
attended to the cleaning of them, &c. They 
appear to have lived in the temples, or near 
them, and to have acted as ciceroni to those 
persons who wished to see them. Subse- 
quently among the Greeks, the menial ser- 
v.ces connected with this office were left to 



slaves, and the persons called newori became 
priestly officers of high rank, who had the 
chief superintendence of temples, their trea- 
sures, and the sacred rites observed in them. 

AEGIS (ttlyt's) signifies, literally, a goat- 
skin. According to ancient m>thology, the 
aegis worn by Zeus was the hide of the goat 
Amaltheia, which had suckled him in his 
infancy. Homer always represents it as part 
of the armour of Zeus, whom on this account 
he distinguishes by the epithet aegis-bearing 
(atytoxo?). He, however, asserts, that it was 
borrowed on diflferent occasions both by 
Apollo and Athena. The aegis was connected 
with the shield of Zeus, either serving as a 
covering over it, or as a belt by which it was 
suspended from the right shoulder. Homer 
accordingly uses the M-ord to denote not only 
the goat-skin, which it properly signified, but 
also the shield to which it belonged. The 
aegis was adorned in a style corresponding to 
the might and majesty of the father of the 
gods. In the middle of it was fixed the 
appalling Gorgon's head, and its border was 
surrounded with golden tassels (Bviravoi), each 
of which was worth a hecatomb. The aegis 
is usually seen on the statues of Athena, in 
which it is a sort of scarf falling obliquely 
over the right shoulder, so as to pass round 
the body under the left arm. The serjwnts 
of the (iorgon's head are transferred to the 
border of the skin. (See the left-hand figure 




Acvw "orn by Ath«>n. 
Frum Turao at l^ronlra. From .Ancient Statui>. 
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in the cut.) The later poct-^ and artists 
represent the aeg^is an a brt'U5t-plate covered 
with metal in the Ibfm of scales, (flee the 
light-hand fi'v: re . ) 

AENEAl OilKS, were those who blew upon 
vind instnuBeBtsin fheRomanarm^ ; namelr, 
the buccinatores, comicines, and fuhin'nes. 
They were also employed in the public games. 

AENIGMA (alyiytux), a riddle. It was an 
ancient custom amon>? the Greeks to anuisc 
themBclves by proposing riddles at their sym- 
posia, or drinking parties. Thoae who were 
soeoessfbl in soMng them reeeivf-d a pri^i^e, 
which usually consisted of wreaths, cake.-i, 
Ace, while those who were vmsucceshlul were 
OfKidemned to drink in one breath a certain 
quantity of wine, soinetimes mixed with salt 
water. Those riddles which have come down 
to tu are mostly In hexameter verse. The Ro- 
mans seem t n h are been too serioos to flni* any 
great amiu$cmeut in riddles. 

AENTTM, or iHltNUM (sc. vas), a brazen 
vessel, used for boiling'. The word is also 
frequently used in the sense of a dyer's cop- 
per ; and, as purple was the most oelebrated 
dye of antiquity, we find the expressions 
Bidonium aentm, Ti/rium arnum, &c. 

AEORA, or EOKA (aiMpa, cwpa), a festival 
at AttnaOt aoetnnpanied with sacrifices and 
banquets, whence it is sometimes called 
«vi<(irvos. It was probably instituted in 
konoiir of loarluB and his dai^ter Erigouc;,- 

AFKA. [ClIUOXOLOGlA.] #- 

AKUARXI, a class of Kcnnan citizens, who 
were not inclnded in the thirty tribes insti- 
tuted by Scrvius TulUus. Althouijh citizens, 
they did not possess the suffraigium, or right 
of voting in the comitla. They were eivts 
SUM auff^agio. They also paid the tribute in 
a different manner from the other citizens. 
The Acrarians were chiefly artifwms and Ireed- 
men. . The Caerites, or inhabitanti of the 
Etniscan town of Caere, who obtained the 
franchise in early times, but without the 
soUkagium, were probably the first body of 
acrarians. Any Koman citizen puilty of a 
orime punishable by the censors, might he 
degTBd«i to the rank of an aerarlan ; so that 
his civic rit<-hts were suspended, at least for 
the time that he was an aerarian. All citi- 
vans so degraded were classed among the 
Caerites; whence we find tlie expressions 
aerarium facere and in tahulas C'aeritum reffrre 
used a« synonymous. Persons who were 
made infames likewise became aerarian s, for 
theyl0!4t the jushonorum and the sulFragium. 
The aerariand hod tu pay a tributum pro 
eapite which was considerably higher than 
that paid by the other citizens. They were 
not allowed to serve in the legions. 

AERJUlU XBIbVVI. [Am Eavutuc] 



AKK.\UU M (to ^riMoaiot'), the public trea- 
bury at Kumc, and hence the public money 
itself. After the banishment of the kings the 
temple of Saturn was employed as the place 
for keeping the public money, and it con- 
tinned to be so used till the later times of the 
empire. Besides the public money and the 
accounts connected with it, various other 
tilings were prewrred in the treasury; of 
these the most imi)ortaut were: — 1. The 
standards of the legions. 2. The various 
laws passed from time to time, engniTen on 
brazen tables. 3. The decrees of the se- 
nate, which were entered there in bcM>ks kept 
tur the purpose, though the original docu- 
ments were presenp'cd in the temple of Ceres 
under the custody of the aediles. 4. Various 
other public documents, the reports and 
despotefaee of all generals and govemon of 
provinces, the names of all foreign ambassa- 
dors that came to Komc, &c. Under the 
republic the aerarf um was divided into two 
parts : the common treasury, in which were 
deposited the regular taxes, and from which 
were taken the soma of money needed fw the' 
ordinary expenditure of the state; and the 
xafvtd treasury [aerarium mnrtum or sane- 
tiun/^ wliich wuis never touched except in 
caws of extreme peril. Both of these trea- 
suries were in the temple of Saturn, but in 
distinct parts of the temple. The produce of 
a tax of life per eent. (ewesima) npom the 
value of every manumitted slave, called 
aurum vicetimariumf was paid into the sacred 
treasnry, aa well as a portion of the immense 
wealth obtained by the Komans in their con- 
quests in the I:^t. Under Augustus the 
pravinces and the admlnistratieo of tike 
government were divided between the senate, 
as the representative of the old Rfjman people, 
and the Caei»ur : ail the property uf the former 
continued to be called osrimwr/i, and that of 
the latter received the name of fisrm. Au- 
gustus also established a third treasury, to 
provide for the |Niy and sopiKMt of the anny, 
and this received the name of aerarium ni Hit are. 
lie also imposed several new taxes to be paid 
into this aerarlnm. In the time of the republic, 
the entire management of the revenues of the 
state belonged to the senate ; and under the 
superintendenoe and control of the senate the 
quaestors had the charge of the aerarium. In 
B. c. 28, Augustus deprived the quaestors of 
the charge of the treasury and gave it to two 
praefects, whom he allowed the senate to 
cluOTfe from among the praetors at the end of 
their year of office. Various other ciianKCs 
were made with respect to the ^rge of the 
acrari\ini, but it was eventually entrusted^ in 
the reign of Trajan, to praefects, who appear 
to taaie lidd their office for two years. 
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A£8(xa^of)t properly si^itica a compound 
of copper and tin, corresponding to what we 
«a]l bronze. It is incorrect to tnuulate it 
bi-Ms, which is a combination of copper and 
zinc, since all the specimens of ancient objects, 
lonned of tlie material called aes, are fomid 
upon analysis to contain no zinc. The em- 
ployment of aes was very general among the 
ancienta; moneyt Yaaea, and utensUa of aU 
sort.^, beingr made of it. All the most ancient 
coins in Home and the old Italian states were 
mada of aca» aid lience money in general was 
called liy fhia name. For the same reason 
we have aes aliertHm, meaning debt, and aera 
In the plural, pay to the soldiers. The Ro- 
mans hMd no other coinage except Iwoinaa 
or copper {aes), till 11. c. 269, five years 
before the first Punic war, when sUvcr was 
llrat eoined ; gold waa not ooliied ttU afatty- 
two years after silver. The first coinage of 
aes is usually attributed to Servius Tulliiu, 
who la aaid to have stamped the money with 
the image of cattle (prciis], whencp it is called 
peeunia. According to some accounts, it was 
eoined from the eommenoement of the city, 
and we know that the old Italian states pos- 
sessed a bronze or copper coinage from the 
earliest time!*. The first coinage wa.s the as 
[As], whioh otiginally was a pound weight ; 
but as in course of time Mio vvoipht of the as 
was reduced not only in Kuiue, but in the 
other Italian states, and tliia rednetloD in 
weifjrhT '^vn*? not uniform in the different 
states, it became usual in all bargains to pay 
the aasea aeeording to tiieir weight, and not 
according' to their nominal value. The aes 
grace was not the old heavy coins as distin- 
foished fkom tiie lighter modem ; hat it sig- 
niflcd any number of copper coins reckoned 
according to the old style, by weight. There 
was, therefore, no occasion for the state to 
anppress the circulation of the old copper 
coins, since in nil barsrains the assex were not 
reckoned by tulc, but by weight. — Bronze or 
copper OraAic^) waa very little used by the 
f;rcck5: for money in early times. Silrer was 
originally the universal currency, and copper 
appears to have been seldom coined till after 
the time of Alexander the Great. The cojjpor 
eoin was called Chatcom (xoAxovc). The 
smallest silver eoin at Athens was the quarter- 
obol, and tlic chalcous was the half of that, 
or the eighth of an obol. In later times, the 
obol was coined of copper as well as silver. 

AES CIRCUMFORXNfeUM, money bor- 
rowed itom the Roman bankers f arpmtnrii j. 
who had shops in jwrticocs round the foruni. 1 

AES K(U KSTUK, AES IIORDE.lRlUM, 
and AES MII^ITAKE, were the ancient terms 
for the pay of the Roman soldiers, before the 
Mfnlar t HpatiWm waa introdnoed. The m* 



equestre was the sum of money given for the 
purchase of the horse of an eques ; the aei 
hordearium, the sum paid yearly Ibr its keep, 
in other words the pay of an eques ; and the 
aes militare, the pay of a foot soldier. None 
of this money seema to have been taken f^om 
the public treasury, hut to have been paid by 
certain private persons, to whom this duty 
waa assifmed hy the state. The oat Aenlsa- 
r'mm, which amounted to 2000 apsea, had 
to be paid by single women (ridua«, i. e. 
both maidens and widows) sind orphans 
(orii), pro\'idcd they possessed a certain 
amount of property. The aes equestre, which 
amounted to 10,000 asses, was probably also 
paid by the same dass of persons. The mi 
ntUUnre, the amount of which is not ex- 
pressly mentioned, had to be paid by the 
fri&tMi etermii, and if not paid, the foot sol- 
diers had a right of distress against them. 
It is generally assumed that these tribuni 
(wrorji were maglstntes connected with the 
treasury, and that they were the assistants 
of the quaestors ; but there are good reasons 
for beliefing Uiat the ir^imU merattt were 
private persons, who were liable to the pay- 
ment of the aes militare, and upon whose 
property a distress might be levied, if the 
money were not paid. They were probably 
persons whose property was rated at a certain 
sum in the census, and we may conjecture 
that they obtained the name of tribtmi aerarH 
because they levictl t>>c frihufum, which was 
imposed for the purpose of paying the army, 
and tiien paid it to the soldiers. Theae tri- 
btmi acrarii were no longer nrcrlrd ivhc n the 
state took into its own hands the payment of 
the troops ; but they were revived in b.c. 70, 
as a distinct class in the commonwealth, by 
the Lex Aurelia, which gave the judicia to the 
*ienators, eqidtcs and tribuni aerarii. 

AES I XoRIUM, was a tax paid by men 
who ro il lif il old ajre without haNdn^ married. 
Itwastirsi imposed by the censors inB.c. 403. 
[Lex Julia et Pai-ia Poitaka,] 

AFSY!MNf;TF,s (at<rv>i.»'>jT7jt), a person who 
was sometimes invested with ualimited power 
in tike Greek states. His power partook in 
some degree of the nature b<')th of kinjjly and 
tyrannical authority ; since he was appointed 
legally, and did not usurp the government, 
but at the same time was not bound by any 
laws in his public administration. The office 
was not hereditary, nor was it held for life j 
but it only continued fbr a limited time^ otr 
til! voni»> object was aeeomplished. Thus we 
ica(i Uiat the inhabituntH of Mj'tilcne ap- 
pointed Pittaena aesymnetea, in order to pre* 
vent the return of Alencus and the other 
exiles. Dionysius compares it with the dic> 
tatardiip of Bflano. In aome alalBi^ aneik aa 
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Crme and Ohalcedon, it was the title borne 
bj tbc regular magiRtrates. 

AETAS. [Inpans; iMt-viifsJ 

AETOlICUM FOEDUS («ou 
^v), the Aetolian league, appears as a power- 
ftxl political body toon after the death of 
Alexander the firont, ^^7,. during the Laniian 
war against Antipater. The characteristic 
difference between the Aetolian and Achaean 
leagues was tlmt the forini-r orifrinally con- 
sisted of a confederacy of nations or tribes, 
while the latter was a confederacy of towns. 
The sovereign power of the confederacy was 
vested in the general assemblies of all the 
confederates («ou<6i' nSr AintkuVf concilium 
AetotorvmJt and this MNmbly had the right 
to discuss all question!^ respecting peace and 
war, and to elect the great civil or military 
ottMfB of liie league. The ordinary plaoe of 
meeting was Thermon, but on extraordinary 
oocoatoiu assemblies were also held in other 
towns belonging to tike league, though they 
■were not situated in the country of Actolia 
l*roper. The questions which were to be 
brought before the assembly were sometimes 
diaeiliiBed praviottaly by a committee, selected 
fhxm the great ma««, and callcl Apockti 
(curdcAifTOi). The general ai»M;nibiy Uhually 
net in th» antiunn, when the offloera of the 
league were elected. The highest among 
tiim, as among those of the Acha^n league, 
bore the title of SIrategm ( «r i)p a Tijy 6 t), whose 
office lasted only for one year. The stra- 
tegus had the right to convoke the assembly ; 
he prerided in it, introdnced the rabjeets for 
deliberation, and leviecl the troops. The 
. oSlcen next In rank to the strategus were 
the hipparchus and the public scribe. I'he 
politiciil exfstenceof tlie league was destroyed 
in B.C. 189 by the treritr vrith 1?ome, and the 
treachery of the Komaii party auioug the 
Aetolians thenmelTes cansed in b.c. 167 five 
hundred and fifty of the leading patriots to 
be put to death, and those who survived the 
massacre were earried to Rome as prisoners. 

AKTdMA (arrwMa). [Fastioilm.1 
AFFIXES, AFFlNlTAS, or ADFlNES, 
ADF^TAfl. Alilnea mtbrneognoH [Coo- 
KATi] of husband and wife, the cognati of 
the husband becoming the afllncs of the Mrifc, 
and the cognati of the wife the aflines of the 
husband. The father of a husband is the 
socer of the husband's wife, and the father of 
a wife is the soccr of the wife's husband. 
The term toerua ezpresees ttie Mue affinity 
with respect to the husband's and wife's 
mothers. A son's wife is ntatUf or daughter- 
in-law to the flon*8 parents ; a wile*s hnsband 

is gener, or son-in-law to the wife's i)arents. 
Thus the orM5, aria— pater, mater— of the 
wife became by the m&rriagc respectively the 



socer maffnun, pronneni.n, or »w*rrf# magna — 
soccr, socrus— of the husband, who becomes 
wltti reipeet to them aeveraUy jvofnier and 
gener. In like manner the corresponding 
antxstors of the husband respectively assume 
the same names with respeet to tiie 8on*t 
wife, who become;* witli rr "pert to them pro- 
nunu and nurus. The son and daughter <tf a 
husband or wife bora of a prior marriage are 
called privignus and pririgna, with respect to 
their step-father or step-mother; and with 
respect to such children, the step-father and 
itqp-oiother are severally called vkriem and 
um-^ca. The husband's brother becomes 
ierir with respect to the wife, and his sister 
beeomes gha (the Greek yi^)* Marriage 
was unlawful among' persons who had beeome 
such affines as above mentioned. 

ilGALMA (JeyoAiMi) is a general name lor a 
Stat ' ' ; inia?e to represent a god. 

A(iA60, a groom, whose business it was to 
take eare of the horses. The word is also 
nsed for a driver of beasts of burden, and is 
sometimes applied to a slave who hod to 
perform the lowest menial doties. 

AGATHOERGI (aya0otpyo£)- In time of 
war the kinps of Si):irta had a body-guard of 
three hundred of the noblest of the Spartan 
youths (iinmf X of whom the five eldest re- 

tired evrry vfar, and were employed for one 
year under the name of Agathoergi^ in mis- 
sions to foreign states. 

AGELA {a-{ikri\ an assembly of young 
men in Crete, who lived together from their 
eighteenth year till the time of their mar- 
riage. An agela always consisted of the sons 
of the most noble citizens, and the members 
of it were obliged to marrj' at the same time. 

AGEMA (a-n/Mi from oyw), the nan^e of n 
chosen body of troops in the Macedonian 
armv, usually consisting of horsemen. 

AGER PUBLICUS, the pubUe land, was 
the land belonpncr to the Roman state. It 
was a recognised principle among the Italian 
nations that the territory of a conquered 
IK'ople belonsred to the conquerors. Aceord- 
inglf, tbc Jiuinans were constantly acquiring 
fircih territory by the conquest of the anr- 
rounding people. The land thus acquired 
wan usually disposed of in the following way, 
1. The land which was luder cultivation was 
either distributed amoi^ colonists, who were 
sent to occupy it, or it was sold, or it was let 
out to farm. 2. The land which was then 
out of cultiTatiim, and whieh, owing to war, 
was by far the prcstcr part, misrht be occu- 
pied by any of the Roman citizens on the 
payment of a portion of the yearly prodoce ; 
a tenth of the pr(;duce of arable land, and a 
hfth of the produce of the land planted with 
the vine, the olive, and other Tolaable trees. 
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2. The land which had previously served as 
the common pasture land of the oonquered 
Ktate, or was suitable for the purpose, 
continued to be used as pasture land by 
the Roman citizens, -who had, however, to 
pay a certain sum of money for the cattle 
whicli tht'V turned upon it. The oectipation 
of the public iand spoken of above under the 
second head was always expressed hf the 
words pouessio and posrtidrrc, and the occu- 
pier of the land was called the ptmemor. The 
land continued to he the property <rf the 
state ; and accordinffly we must distinpiiish 
between the terms poue*$iOf which merely 
indieated the use or eq]oymeiit of the land, 
and donihiium, which expressed ownership, 
and was applied to private land, of which a 
man had the absolute ownership. The right 
of occupying the pohlie land belonged only 
to ciri/oT)", rind consequently only to the p;i- 
triciuus onguiuliy, as they were the state. 
The plebeians were only sabjeets, and eoue- 
quently b;id no right to the property of the 
state ; bat it is probable that they were per- 
mitted to ffied their cattte on the poblie 
pasture hinds. Kvcn when the plcbriiUi^ 
became a separate estate by the constitution 
of Berylns Tnllins, they still obtained no 
right to share in the pos.session uf the public 
land, which continued to be the exclusive 
privilege of the patricians ; but as a compen- 
sation, each individual plebeian received an 
assignment of a certain <iu;uitity of the public 
land as his own properly. Henceforth the 
possession of the public land was the privi- 
lege of the patricians, and an assignment of a 
portion of it the privilege of the plebeians. 
As the state acquired new lands by eonquest, 

tlio plebeians ouL'fit to have rrrrived assign- 
ments of part of thew, but hiace the patri- 
cians were the governing body, they generally 
refused to make any such assignment, and 
continued to keep tbe whole as part of the 
ager publicus, whereby the enjoyment of it 
belonged to them alone. Hence, we con- 
stantly read of the plebeians claiming, and 
sometimes enforcing, a division of such laud. 
With the «ctension of the conquests of Home, 
the ager publictj«< con'stan'lv iiif-reaseci, and 
thuis a large portion of Italy leli into the 
hands of tlie patricians, who llrequentty witlu 
held from the ^^tate the annual payments of a 
tenth and a hfth, which they were bound to 
pay for the poaseerion of the land, and thus 
deprived the state of a fund for the expenses 
of the war. In addition to which they used 
slaves as cultivators and shepherds, itoee 

freemen were liable to be drawn off from 
iicld-labour to military service, and slave- 
labour was consequently for cheaper. In this 
tray the number of free labourers was dimi- 



nished, and that of slaves augmented. To 
remedy this state of ISbixvgB several laws were 

from time to time proposed and carried, 
which were most ^'iolently opposed by the 
I)atricians. All laws which related to the 
public land are called by the general title of 
ly^ffes Afirariae, and accordinfirly all the early 
laws relating to the poesessiun of the publk 
land by the patricians, and to the 
of portions of it to the plebeians, 
strictly agrarian laws ; h^t the first law to 
whleb tilts name Is nsually ap|4ied was pro* 
posed soon after the e'-t:ihli-;lunent of the 
republic by the consul, bp. Cassius, in b.C* 
486. Its object was to set apart thrportton 
of the public land which the patricians were 
to possess, to divide the rest among the ple- 
beians, to levy the payment due for the pos- 
session, and to apply It to paying the army. 
The first law, however, which really deprived 
the patricians of the advantages Uiey had 
previously enjoyed In the ooeupatton of the 
public land was the agrarian law of C. Li- 
cinius 8tolo (b.c. 366)» which limited each 
IndividnaTs posseestcii of pnbUe land to 500 
jugera, and declared that no individual should 
have idx>ve 100 luge and 500 smaller cattle 
on the public pastures; it fhrther enacted 
tluit the surplus land was to be tlivided 
among the plebeians. As this law, however, 
was soon disregarded, it was revived again 
by Tib. Bempronius Gracchus (b.c. 133), with 
some alterations and additions. The details 
of the other agrarian laws meutioued in 
Roman history are given under the name of 
the lex by wliich They are called. 'I.r\/' 

AGGER U'^ma), from ad and gero^ was . 
need in general ftnr a beap or mound of any 
kind. It was more particularly applied: — 
( 1 ) To a mound, usually composed of earth, 
wliieb wae raised round a besieged town, and 
which was gradually increased in breadth 
and height, till it equalled or overtopped the 
walls. The agger was sometimes made, not 
only of earth, but of wood, hurdles, &o. ; 
whence wc I'cad of the agger being set on 
tire. -I 2 ; To the earthen wall surrounding a 
Roman encampment, composed of the earth 
duif from the ditch '/mr/), which was usu- 
ally 9 feet broad and 7 feet deep \ but if any 
atmck was appr eh ended, the deptt waa in* 
crt»ased to 1 2 feet and the breadth to 1 3 feet, 
isharp stakes, Ac, were usually fixed upon 
the agger, which was then called vaUum* 
When both words are used, the agg'^T means 
the mound of earth, and the vallum tbe 
stakes, Ac., which were fixed nptm tbe agger. 

.\GITAT0RF:S. [Cibcvs.] 

AGMKN. |,£xKRClTvs.] 

AGNATI. [Coo»ATi.] 

AGKOMEX. [Nombh.] 
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AOdN.VLTA or AGONIA, one of the most 
ancient festivals at Kome, its iilstitution 
being attributed to Numa Pmnpiliufl. It was 
celchratpcl on the 9th of January, the 2l8t of 
May, and the 11th of December; to which 
we shovild probably add the 17th of Mareh, 
the day on which the Libei*aUa •was cele- 
brated, since this fiestival ia alao called 4<r<mia 
or Jgonium Mmiwie, The ol^eot of thit 
festival was a (lisputed point amon^ the an- 
cients themselves. The victim which wa« 
offered was a ram ; the person who offered it 
was the rex itacnficuluH ; and the place where 
it was offered w;i,«s the retri'.i. Now the ram 
was the usual victim jiresented to the fn^ar- 
dim gods of the state» and the rex sacrifi- 
cuhif and the regia could be employed only 
for such ceremonies as were connected ^ith 
the highest gods and affeeted the weal of the 
whole state. Kegarding^ the sacrifice in this 
light, we see a reason for its being offered 
sevenil times In the year. The etymology of 
the name was also a subject of much disjmte 
among the ancients ; and the various ety- 
mologies that were proposed are given at 
length by Ovid (iVw^ i. 319-332). None of 
these, however, are at all satisfactory ; and we 
would therefore sugrgest tUut it may have re- 
ceived its name firom the sacrifice having been 
offered on the Quirinal hill, whieh waa orlgi- 
naily called ui^^tw. 

Ac^Ones iifrSi¥tt\ the general term among 
the Greeks for the contests at their great 
ni^onal games. The woi-d also signified law- 
•itita, and was eepeeially emploj'ed in the 
phrase ay»3i^s TifiiiToi and artfAifToi. [Timem a . ] 

AGONOTHETAE (aywi^drnu), persons in 
the Grecian games who decided ^sputes, and 
adjudged ft6 prizes to the A-ictors. Origin- 
ally, the person who instituted the contest 
and offered the prize was the AgonotheUs, 
and this continued to be the practice in those 
games which were instituted by liinsrs or 
ptivate persons. But in the great public 
games, aueh the Isthmian, Pythian, fte., 
the Agimothetae «ere either the rejiresenta- 
tives of different states, as the Amphictyons 
at the Pythian games, or were ehosen from 
the people in whose country the frames were 
celebrated. During the flourishing times of 
the Grecian repubUos the Eleans were the 
Agonothetae in the Oljnni^ games, the Co- 
rinthians in the Tsthmian games, the Arri- 
phict>ons in the Pythian games, and the Co- 
rinthians, ArglTcs, and inhabitants of Cleonae 
in the Nemaean games. The Atjonnthf^no 
were vXm called Aesjfmnetae (aicTVMiiimi), 
Afonarchas (aywrapx*"), Agonodicae (otwwo- 
SiVai), Athloihftae {aBKoBtTai), Jlhalduchi 
{J>a^6ovxo^)t or Jthabdtmomi (pa^itifioi, from 
fh» itaff whieh Hiey canied aa an emUem of 



authority), BrebeU (flfiufitU), and BruUutoA 

AGOKA («>«pa) properly means an as. 

penilily rsf ;niy kind, and is usually employed 
by ilumer to designate the general assembly 
of the people. The Agora seema to have been 
considered an essential |)art of the constitution 
of the early Grecian states. It was usually 
cooToked by the king, hat oeeasionally by 
some distinguished chieftain, as, for example, 
by Achilles before Troy. The king occupied 
the most important seat in these assemblies, 
and near him sat the nobles, while the peoi)le 
stocxl or sat in a circle around them. The 
people api>^'^>' to have had no right of speak* 
ing or voting in these assemblies, bnt merely 
to have heen called top-ether to hear what had 
been already agreed upon in the council of 
the nohlee, and to expi«s8 their feelings as a 
body. The council of the nobles is called 
Boulc (jSovAi}} and 2%ooct/^ (&o«wkoc), and some- 
times even Agoro, Among the Athenians, 
the projier name for the assembly of the 
people was Ecdesia (eiticA>jff4a), and among 
the Dorians Halia (oAta), The term A^fora 
was confined at Athens to the assembliea of 
the phylae and dend. llie name Afrora wn» 
early transferretl from the assembly itself to 
the place in which it was held; and thoa it 
cvLmv to be \ispd for the market-place, where 
guudg uf all de.scriptions were bought and 
sold. Hence it answers to the Roman farttm. 

AG6llAN('):\fI (ttYopoioVoc). public func- 
tionaries in most of the Grecian states, whose 
duties corresponded in many respects with 
those of the Kouian aedilcs. At Athens theix 
number was ten, five for the city, and five 
for the Peiraecus, and they were chosen by 
lot. The principal duty of the Agoranomi 
was, as their name imiKirts, to inspect the 
market, und to see that all the laws resjiect- 
ing its regulation were properly observed. 
They had the inspection of all thinps that 
were sold in the market, with the exception 
Of eoni, whkdi waa sniijeet to the Jnrlsdietion 
of special officers, called Sitophylaccs (<nro<^v- 
Aoxec). They r^ulated the price and quan- 
tity of artieles exposed for sale, and pa- 
lushed all persons convicted of cheating, 
especially by means of false weights and 
measures. They had the power of fining aU 
citizens who infringed upon the rules of the 
market, and of vvhiiipintj all slaves and 
foreigners guilty of a Like offence. They also 
collected the market dues, and had the care 
of all the temples and fiMmtaitts in the 
market place. 

AGRABIAE I<fiGE8. [Aon Pvituets; 
Lkx.] 

AGKAULIA (aypavAia) was a fc8tiv.al eel©. 

hrated by the Athenians in honoar of Agrau- 
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lo«, the daugrhter of Cecrops. It was perhaps 
connected with the solcnm oath, which all 
Athenians, when they arrlTvd at manhood 
(<^/3oi), TTcrc obliged to take in thp temple 
of Agraulos, that they would fight for their 
eountrjr, and always obaenw its laws. 

AGRlMENSORES, or " land survf yors," 
a ooUege estahlished under the Roman cmpe- 
ran. LHce the Jwrfaeonsalta, they had regular 
i^cliooU, and wei e paid handsome salaries by 
the state. Their business was to mcastirc 
unassigned lands for the state, and ordinary 
lands for the proprietors, and to fix and 
maintain Ixjundaries. Their writings on the 
subject of their art were very numerous ; 
and we have still sdentlflo treatisea on the 
law of hnundariea, such as those hyFrontinus 
and llyglnus. 

AGKIOnU CkyfitimtLy, a CestlTal whieh 
was celebrated at Orchomenus, in Bor tin, in 
honour of Dionysus, sumamed Agrionius* A 
hmnan bein^ osed orlginallj to lie sacrlllced 
at this festival, but this sacrifice seems to have 
been avoided in later times. One instance, 
however, occurred in the days of Plutarch. 

AGBONOMI (oypowiMot), the country- 
police, prob;ibly in Attica, whose duties cor- 
responded in mmt respects to those of the 
astynomi in the city, and who appear to 
hnre pf^r<'ar'ned nearly the ■«nie dntlM as the 
hyiori {vXutpai). 

AGRdTBRAS TH08IA (iyp»^ 
a festival celebrated every year at Athens in 
honour of Artemis, sumamed Agrotera (from 
aypa, the ehase). It was sttleimii;ced on the 
sixth of the ninntli of Tio«>dromion, and con- 
sisted of a sacrifice of dUO goats, which con- 
tinued to be offered in the time of Xenophon. 
Its origin is thus related : — Wl\en the Per- 
sians invad(»d Attica, the Athenians mndc a 
vow to sacrifice to Artemis Agrotera as many 
goats as there should he enemies slain at 
Marathon. But a55 the number of enemies 
slain was so great that an equal number of 
goats eottld not be fSmind at onee, the AtiieuianB 
decreed that 500 should be sacrificed every year. 

AGYKTA£ (ayvproi), mendicant priestSy 
who were aocQstomed to tnml through the 
different tn\v!is of Greece, solicitint,' ahns for 
the gods whom they served, and whose 
images they carried, either on their shoulders 
or on beasts of hurthen. They were, gene- 
rally speaking, per<^ons of the lowest and 
most abandoned character. 

AHf:NUM.^ [Akm m.1 

ATKIAS DIKE (aiitia« iuer)\ an action 
brought at Athens, before the court of the 
Forty (o* TernptutwraX against any indi- 
vidual who had struck a f iti7r>n. Any citi- 
zen who had been thus insulted might pro- 
ceed against tiie oflbnding party, either hf 



the aiKia<; BC/rrf, which was a private action, 
or by the vjSpet^ ypo^^, which was looked 
upon la the light of a puldlc proeecntion. 

AITHOUSA (oldov<ra), a word only ii'^ed 
by Homer, is probably for alAnnra o-too, a 
portieo exposed to the sun. From the pae- 
sa;je» in which it occurs, it seems to denote a 
covered portico, opening on to the court of 
the house, «mN4, in fnat of the Testihnlet 

ALA, part of a Roman house. [Doxrs.] 

ALA, A.LAllE>s, ALAIUI. Ala, which li- 
terally means a winff, was from the earliest 
epochs employed to denote the wing of an 
army, but iu process of time was frequently 
used in a restrieied sense.— (1) When a 
Roman army was compo«rd nf Roman citi- 
zens exclusively, the flanks of the infantry 
when drawn up in battle array were covered 
on the riffht nr.d left by the cavalry ; and 
hcnoe Ala denoted the bo^ of horse which 
was attached to and served along with the 
foot-soldiers of the legion. — (2) "When, at a 
later date, the Roman armies were composed 
partly of Roman citizens and partly of Socii^ 
either Latini or Italici, it became the prac- 
tice to marshal the Roman troops in the 
centre of the battle line and the iMK:ii upon 
the wings. Hence aia and o/ani denoted 
the contingent furnished by the allies, both 
horse and foot, and the two divisions were 
distinguished as dactero mta and »M*tm ala, 
— '3) ^^'hen the whole of the inhabitants 
of Italy had been admitted to the privileges 
of Roman citizens the terms aktrii, eohortt* 
alariae were transferred to the forelgti troops 
serving along with the Roman armies.^ 
(4) Lastly, under the empire, the term ala 
was appUed to regiments of liorse, raised it 
would seem with very few exceptions in th<» 
provinces, serving apart from the Icgioiia and 
the cavalry of the legions. 

.\ LAB ARCHES (oAo^opxn*), the chief ma- 
gistrate of the Jews at Alexandria, whose 
duties, as for as the goTerament vas con* 
cernr 1. v ; f.y oonsisted in railing and pay* 
Ins the taxes. 

AllBABTER or XL&BAfiTRUM, a vessel 
or i>ot used for containing perfumes, or rather 
ointments, made of that species of marble 
which mineralogists call gypsum, and which 
is usually designated by the name Of otabtia- 
ter. \\'^en varieties of colour occur in the 
same stone, and are disposed in bonds ur 
horiaontal strata, it ia often called onyx ala- 
baster ; and when dispersed irregularly, as if 
in clouds, it is distinguished as agate al&bas- 
ter. The term seems to have been employed 
to denote vessels appropriated to these uses, 
even when they were not made of the ma- 
terial fktnn which it ie supposed they oxi* 
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gfnallj receive rl their ntme. Thus Theocritus 
•peaks of golden alabastnu These vesaeU 
were ot a tapering shape, and trj often had 
» long nairow neck, which was scaled ; so 
that when Mary, the sister of Lazarus, ia 
said by St. Mai'k to break the alabaster box 
at ointment for the purpose of anointing our 
dariour, it appears probable that she only 
hroke the extremity of the neck, which was 
lliiia closed. 
AlauIi. [Ai a.^ 

AIAUDA, a Gaulish word, the prototype 
«f Am modem Plreneh Alouettet denoliBir • 

small crested bird of the lark kind. The 
name alauda was bestowed by Julius Caesar 
on a legion of picked men, which ho raised at 
his own expense among the inhabitants of 
Transalpine Gaul, about the year B.C. 55, 
which he equipped and disciplined after the 
ttrmnMn fiaahion, and on which he at a subse- 
quent period bestowed the frecilom of the 
state. The designation was, in ail proba- 
bility, appUed from a plnme nponflie helmet, 
resembling the " apex " of the bird in ques- 
tion, or from the general shape and appcar- 
anee of tiio head-pteoe. 

ALBOGALERUS. [Apkx.j 

ALBUM, a tablet of any material on which 
the praetor's edicts, and (he roles relating to 
actions and interdiets, were written. The 
tablet wa?" put up in a public place, in order 
tliat all the world might have notice of its 
eoDtente. Aecording to some authorities, the 
anram was so called because it was either a 
white material or a material wliitened, and 
of conrae the writing would he of a different 
eolour. .•\c'tording to other authorities, it 
was so called bocause the writing was in 
white letters. Prohohly the word aHmm 
originally meant any tablet containing any- 
thing of a public nature. ^Ve know that it 
WIS, in course of time, used to signify a list 
of any public body ; thus we find album ju- 
diriitn, or the body out of which judices were 
to be chosen [Juuex], and album aenatoriutn, 
or list of senators. 

.\LKA, gaming, or playing at a game of 
chance of any land: hence aUo, aleatoTt a 
gamester, a gambler. Playing with teK, or 
tesserae, was generally understood, because 
this was by for the most common game of 
cfaaaee among the Romans. Gaming was 
forbidden by the Roman laws, both during 
the times of the republic and under the em- 
perors, but was tokratod In 13ie month of 
December at the Saturnalia, which was a 
period of general relaxation ; and old men 
were allowed to amuse themselyes in this 
manner at all times. 

ALICUL.\ (oAAt^ or oXAtj^), an upper dress, 
In all probability identical with the chlamys. 



ALIMENT.lRII Pf EKI ET PUELT-AK. 
In the Roman republic the poorer citizens 
were assisted by pnbUe distribatlons of eom^ 
oil, and monejr, which were called congiaria. 
[CoKoiA&it'U.] The Emperor Nerva was the 
first who extended them to children, and Tra« 
jan appointed them to be made every month, 
both to or])lKin.H and to tho diihlrcn of poor 
parents. The children who received them were 
called jMMrf puMae m Hrntnt mH, and also 
(from thc emperor) pueri puellaeque Ulpiani. 

ALIPiLUS, a slave, who attended on 
batiiers to remove the superflnons hair Itam 
their bodies, 

ALIPTAE (oAcurrot), among the Greeks, 
were persons who anointed the bodies of the 
athletae preparatory to their entering the 
palaestra. The chief object of this anointing 
was to close the pores of the body, in order 
to prevent modi perspiration, and the weak- 
ness conirquent thereon. The athleta was 
again anointed after the contest, in order to 
restore the tone of the strained moseles. He 

then bathed, and ha»l the dust, sweat, and 
oil scraped off his body, by means of an in- 
strument similar to the strigU of the Romans, 

and called stlengi$ (orAryyt's), and afterwards 
zyatra ((vorpa). The aliptae took advantage 
of (he knowledge they neoesaarily acquired 
of the state of the muscles of the athletae, 
and their general strength or weakness of 
body, to advise them as to their exercises 
and mode of life. They were thus a kind of 
medical trainers. Among the Romans the 
aliptae were slaves who scrubbed and anointed 
their masters in the baths. They, too, Uks 
the Greek aliptae, appear to have attended to 
their masters' constitution and mode of Ufe. 
They were also ealled tmetorie. They need 
in tlif'ir operations a kind of scraper culU<l 
strigil, toweU (/tiUcaj, a cruise of oil [guttiU), 
whieh was nsnally of horn, a bottle [ampulla] ^ 
and a small vessel called Unticula. 

ALLOCCTIO, an harangue made by a 
Roman imperator to his soldiers, to l U- 




Atlocutio (Co n of NofO.) 
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courage them bo fore battle, or on other occa- 
sions. On coins we frequently tind a figure 
of aa tmperator standing on a platform and 
addressiu'T" the soldiers below him. Soch 
coins bcai" the epigraph adi.occtio. 




AlloniUo. CC«n of Galba.) 

ALOA or HALOA (aXiaa, aXiZa), an Attic 
festival, but celebrated principally at Kleusis, 
in honour of Denictcr and Dionysus, the in- 
ventors of the ploagb and proteeton of the 
fruitfl of the earth. 

ALTARE. [Aba.] 

AlDTA. [Caix!bob.] 

ALt'TAE (oAureu), persons whose business 
it was to keep order in Uie public games. 
They reoeired their orders from an aiytarehet 
^,aAi7Tap\Tj?), who was himself under the di- 
rection of the agonothetac, or hellenodicae. 

AMAnCENSIS, or AD MANUM 8ERVUS, 
a slave, or freedman, whose office it was to 
write letters and other things under his mas- 
ter's direction. The amanuenses must not 
be confounded with another sort of sUtss, 
also called ad manum xcrvi, who were always 
kei)t ready to be employed in any business. 

AMARTNTHIA, or AmARYSU (Jvm^ 
Bia or a^apuVia), a festival of Artemis Ama- 
rynthia or Amarysia, celebrated, as it seems, 
orifinaUy at Amarynthiis in Enboea, with 
extraordinary splendour, but also solemnised 
in several places in Attica, such as Athmone. 

AMBARTAlIa. [Abvales Fratres.] 

AMBITUS, which literally siffniites *' a 
going abotit," cannot, perhaps, he more nearly 
expressed than by our word cani asisiiuj. Alter 
the plebs had formed a distinct class at Rome, 
and when the whole body of the citizens had 
become very greatly increased, we ft^quently 
read, in the Roman writers, of the great 
efforts which it was lu ct -■^ary for candidates 
to make in order to secure the votes of the 
eltiMBs. At Rome, as in erery oomnranity 
into which the element of ))opular election 
enters, solicitation of votes, and open or 
secret influence and bribery, were among the 



means by v. hich a candidate secured his eleo- 
tion tc the offices of state. The following 
are the principal terms occurring in the 
Roman writers in relation to the canvaj^sing 
afur the public offices : — A candidate was called 
pdUer i and his opponent with reflnenoe to 
him competitor. A candidate [candidntiis) 
was so called from his appearing in the 
pablie plaees, sneh as the fora and Campus 
Martins, before his fellow-citizcus, in a 
whitened toga. On such occasions the can- 
didate was attended by his friends (dMIie- 
toret)y or followed by the poorer dttnm 
strtfif<)ri \\ who could in no other manner 
show their good will or give their assistance. 
The word m t M ui tat expressed both the eon- 
tinual presence of the candidate at Home and 
his continual solicitations. The candidate, 
in going his ronnds or taking Ids walk, was 
accompanied by a nomenclator, who gave him 
the names of such persons as he might meet} 
the eandidate was thus enabled to address 
them by their name, an indirect coni]tHiiicnt, 
which could not fail to be generally gratifying 
to the electors. The candidate accompanied 
his address with a shake of the hand (j»rm* 
satio). The term bettignitas comprehended 
generally any kind of treating, as shows, 
feasts, Ao. The wMu^ whleh was the 
object of several ponal enactments, taken as 
a generic term, comprehended the two species 
— anAiim and JarysMonet (bribery). Xtfter- 
aJltns and bcnignitas are ojtjjoscd by Cicero^ 
as things allowable, to ambitus and iat-jfitio, 
as things illegal. Money was paid for votes ; 
and, in ot&et to iasore secrecy and aecort 
the eli'ctor, persons called interprrtrn were 
employed to make the barpiin, st qucstrcs to 
hold Uie money till it was to be paid, and 
divixorcs to distribute it. 'J'he oflenee of 
ambitus was a matter which belonged to the 
Jndieia pobllca, and the enaetments against 
it were numerous. One of the earliest, 
though not the earliest of all, the Lex Cor- 
nelia Baebta (b.c. 181) was speeiaUy dfarceted 
atrainst liin/!(ionef. Those convicted under 
it were incapacitated from being candidates 
for ten years. The Lex Cornelia Pulvia 
i ii.c. l.')!J) punished the offence with exile. 
The Lex Acilia Calpumia (ii.c. f'7 ' iniiH>so(l 
a tine on the offending party, with exclusion 
from the senate and all pnblie offices. The 
Lex Tullia (ii.c. 63), passed in the consulship 
of Cicero, in addition to the penalty of the 
Aeilian law, inflicted ten year^ exsilinm on 
the offender ; and, among other things, for- 
bade a person to exhibit gladiatorial shows 
{ffUidtatore$ dare) within any two years In 
which he was a candidate, unless he was re- 
quired to do so, on a fixed day, by a testator's 
will. Two years afterwards the Lex Auhdia 
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was proposed, but not pas^ d ; by which, 
among other things, it wus provided that, if 
a candidate prmniaed (jirommMiwK) money 
to a ti-ibo, and did not pay it, ho slioidd be 
onponished ; but, if be did pay the money, he 
should Anther pay to eoob tribe (aimiiaUy ?) 
3000 sesterces as long as he lived. This 
absurd proposaL oceaaioned the witticism of 
Cicero» who said that C1o4liu5 observed the 
law hy anticipation ; for he promised, bat did 
not pay. The Lex Lieiniii b.c. 55) was spe- 
cially directed against the offence of aodu' 
UHttm, or the wholesale bribery of a tribe by 
gifts and treating; and nnothpr lex, passed 
(B.C. 52) when Pompey was sole consul, had 
for its object the establishment of a speedier 
course (,f proceeding nn Trials for ambitus. 
All these enactments failed in completely ao> 
complxsliing their object. That whieh no 
law could suppress, so long as the old popular 
forms retained any of their pristine vigour, 
was accomplished by the imperial usurpation. 
Caesar, wlien dictator, nominated some of 
the candidates for public offices : as to the 
consulship, he managed the appointiuvnt» to 
tiiat office Just as he pleased. The popular 
formei of election were observed during the 
time of Augustus. Tiberius ti*an8ferred the 
deetioDS from the comitia to the senate, by 
which the offcmoe of ambitus, In its ])roper 
sense, entirely disappeared. The trials for 
ambitos were Bumerous in the time of the 
republic. The oration of Cicero in defence 
of L. Murcna, who was charged with am- 
bitus, and tliat in defence of Cn. Plancius, 
who was ehai^ with so(&iict»tnn, are both 
extant. 

AMBROSIA (ofi^pwia), the food of the 
gods, which conferred upon tiiem eternal 
youth and immortality, and was hrotisrht to 
Jupiter by pigeons. It was also used by the 
gods Ibr anointing their body and hair; 
whence we rcaii of the ambrosial lodu of 
Jupiter. 

AMBCBAIAE (probably from the Syiiae, 
abub aubub, a pipe), Eaf<torn duiieinp: Kii l'^> 
who frequpnted chiefly the Circus at Kome, 
and obtained theii- living by prostitution and 
lascivious songs and dances. 

AMBURBIUM, a sacrifice which was per- 
formed at Rome for the piiriflcation of the city. 

AMENTUM. [Habta.] 

AMICTORII'M. [Strophium.] 

AMICTUS. The verb amicire is commonly 
opposed to imhure^ the ftnnner being applied 
to the putting on of the outer parniont, the 
pallium, laena, or toga (tfiariAV, ^tapos) j the 
latter, to the putting on of tiie inner garment, 
the tunic (xitmv). In consequence of this 
di-tin/'tioTi, the verb;d nniuis amictm and 
uuiuiuSf even without any lurllier denomina- 



tion of the drcfss heins added, indicate re- 
spectively the outer and inner clothing. In 
Greeic omMre is exp resse d by dlitt^UvviwtfB*, 

aftire'\ecr9ai , eTripaXXtcrOai, T-epLpaXXtcrdaL ; and 
inditere by tvbvptiv. Ilcnce came ofur«;uoni, 
inipXrinOf and hnfioKiuov, v«pifi\r}fiaf and ii«p«* 
/SdAoiOf, an outer garment, a cloak, a shawl ; 
and ivbviuL, an inner garment, a tunic, a 
shirt. 

AMPHICTYONKS (dj«^ticTiJowX Insti- 
tutions called aiiipliictyonic appear to have 
existed in Greece from time immemorial. 
They seem to hare been originally associations 
of neighboxirintr tribes, formed for the regu- 
lation of mutual intercourse and the proteo* 
tion of a eommon temple or esnctnary, at 
which the re])resentativi> of the different 
members met, both to transact btuiness and 
to celebrate religions rites and games. One 
of these associations was of much greater 
importance than all the rest, and was called, 
by way of eminence, the Ampkictyonic League 
or Council (afi«^»t#(Tuof£a), It differed from 
other similar associations in haWnj; two i)laces 
of meeting, the sanctuaries ol two divinities ; 
which were the temple of Demeter, in the 
village of Anthela, near Thermopylae, where 
the deputies met in autumn; and that of 
Apollo, at Delphi, where fhey assembled in 
spring. Tl- < annexion with the latter place 
not only contributed to its dignity, but also to 
its permanence. Its early history is involyed 
in obscurity. Most of the ancients suppost 
it to Iiave been founded by Amphictyon, th- 
son of Deucalion and PjTrha, from whom 
they imagined tliat it derived its name : but 
this opinion is destitute of all foundation, and 
aroi>e from the ancients assigning the esta- 
blishment of their institutions to some my* 
thical hero. There can be little doubt as to 
the true etymology of the word. It was ori- 
ginally written ifu^utrioWf and consequently 
signified those that dwelt around sonic parti- 
cular locality. Its institution, however, is 
clearly of remote antiquity. It was originally 
coini)os<M of twelve tribes (not cities or states, 
it must be observed), each of which tribes 
contiiiiicd various independent cities or states. 
We learn fnnn Aeschines, that in b. c. 348, 
eleven of these tribes were as follows : — The 
Thessaiians, Boeotians (not Thebans only), 
Dorians, lonians, Perrhaebians, Hagnetea, 
Locrions, Octacans or Oenianian?, Phthiots 
or Achoeans of Phthia, Molians, and Phocians ( 
other lists leave ui in doubt wheHter the 
remaining tribe were the T)()loi)es or Del- 
phions i but as the Dclphians could hardly be 
called a distinct tribe, thrir nobles appearing 
to have been Dorians, it seems probable that 
the Dolopes were originally membem, and 
uiterwurds bupplanled by the Delphians. All 

c 2 
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il^f states l)elongrinp to each of these tribes 
■were on a footing of perfect equality. Thus 
Sparta enjoyed no advantages over Dorium 
and Cytinium, two small towns in Doris : and 
Athens, an Ionic city» was on a par with £re- 
tria in Eaboea, and Pri«n6 in Aola Minor, 
two other Ionic cities. The ordinary council 
was colled Pylaea (irvAata), fi-om its meeting 
la ndglibottrlioodof Pylae (Thermopylae), 
but the name was ^:ivrn to the session at 
Delphi as well as to that at Themopylae. 
Ibe eonneil was oompoaed of two olasseii of 
l^rcsentatives, one called PyUigortie (IlvAa- 
yoyMu), and the other Hieromnemonei ( lepo- 
|unffUH/c9). Athens sent three Pylagorae and 
one IlieroauWDion ; of whom tiie Honner were 
elected apparently for each session, and the 
Latter by lot, probably for a longer period. 
Respecting the relative duties of the P}'Ia- 
gorac and Hieromnemone» we have little 
information : the name of the latter implies 
that tiiey had a more inunedlate oomieetion 
with the temple. We are equally in the 
dark respecting the numbers who sat in the 
eomusil and its mode of proceeding. It would 
seem that all the deputies had seats in the 
council, and took part in its deUberation.s ; 
but if it be true, a.«» appears from Acschincs, 
that each of the tribes had only two votes, it 
\n clear that all the deputies could not have 
voted. In addition to the ordinary council, 
llMre was an tedetia (imcAsfiKk), or geneml 
assembly, includint? not only the classes 
^ove mentioned, but also those who had 
lolaed tn the saerMoes, and were consulting 
the god. It wan convened on extraordinary 
occasions by the chairman of the council. Of 
the duties of the Amphlctyons nothing will 
give us a clearer view than the oath they 
took, which was as follow* : — " They would 
destroy no city of the Amphictyons, nor cut 
off their streams in war or peace ; and if any 
should do so, they would march against him, 
and destroy his cities; and should any pillage 
the pr op er t y of the god* or he piivy to or 
plan anything agalnit what was in his temple 
(at Delphi}, tb^ wmUd take vengeance on 
him with hand and foot, and Tolee, and all 
their might." From this oath wc nee that 
the main duty of the deputies was the preser« 
ration of the rights and dignity of the temple 
of Delphi. We know, too, that after it was 
burnt down 'n, r. 548), they enntraoted with 
the Alcmaeon Ilia f for its rebuilding. History, 
ttioreover, teaches that if the council produced 
«iiiy palpable effects, it was from their interest 
in Delphi ; and though they kept up a standing 
reeordof what ought to haTe been iflie interna- 
tional law of Greece, they Rometimcs acquiesced 
in, and at other times were parties to, the most 
Iniquitous aets. Of this the «aa» of Criasa 



is an instance. This town lay on the Gulf of 
Corinth, near Delphi, and was much frequented 
by pilgrims from the West. The Ciissaeans 
were charged by the Delphians with undue 
exactions from these strangers. The coun- 
dl deolared war against them, as gniltjr of a 
wrong against the god. The war lasted ten 
years, till, at the suggestion of Solon, the 
waters of the Fldstus were turned oC then 
poisoned, and turne<I again into the city. The 
besieged drank their fill, and Crissa was soon 
razed to the ground ; and tiius, if it were an 
Amphictyonic city, was a solemn oath doubly 
violated. Its territory — the rich Cirrhaean 
plain — was consecrated to the god, and curses 
imprecated upon whomsoever should till or 
dwell in it. Thu? ended the First Sacred 
War (b. c. 585), in which the Athenians were 
the instruments of IMphian Tengeanee. Hie 
seconr! nr Phocian war (b. c. 350} was? the 
most important in which the Amphictyons 
were eonoemed; and in this the Thehans 
avnJlcd them-^elves of the sanction of the 
council to take vengeance on their enemies, 
the Phoebms. To do this, however, it was 
necessary to eaU ift Plulip of Macedon, who 
readily proclaimed himself the champion of 
Apollo, as it opened a pathway to his own 
ambition. The Fhocians were subdued (b. c. 
346), and the council decreed that all their 
cities, except Abae, should be razed, and the 
inhaUtants dispersed in villages not oontain- 
ing more than fifty persons. Their tivn votes 
were given to Philip, who thereby gained a 
pretext for interfering with the ajftdrs of 
Greece ; and also obtained the recognition of 
his subjects as Hellenes. The Third Sacred 
War arose from the Amphissiuns tilling the 
devoted Cirrhaean plain. Tlic Amphie^^ne 
called in the as'^ist.ince of Philip, who soon 
reduced the AmpUiKsians to subjection. 1 heir 
submission was inmicdiately followed by the 
battle of Chaeroneia (b. c. 338), and the 
extinction of the independence of Greece. In 
the ibllowinff year, a eoogress of the Amphle* 
tyonic states was held, in which war was 
deolared as if by united Greece against I'crsia, 
and Philip elected oommander-in-^ef. On 
thi.s occasion the Amphictyons assumed the 
character of national representatives as of old, 
when they set a price upon the head of Ephi- 
altes, for his treason to Greece at Thermo- 
pylae, It has been sufficiently shown that 
the Amphictyons themselves did not observe 
the oaths they tocdc ; and that they did not 
much alleviate the horrors of war, or enforce 
what they had sworn to do, is proved by 
many instances. Thus, for instanee, Mycenae 
was destroyed by Argos (u. c. 535), Tliespiae 
and Plataeae by Thebes, and Thebes herself 
swept from ttie flwB of the eavtb hgr Aleviinder« 
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vittLont the AmphictyoiM raising one irord in 
opiKMltioii. Indeed, a finr jmn before the 

Pploponncsian war, the council •was a passive 
spectator of what Thucydides calls the Saered 
War (,h Itflii nvX^ptoc), when the Laeedaemo- 
nians made an expedition to Delphi, and put 
the temple into the hands of the Delphtansi 
lha Afhenlaiw, alter their departnre, reatoring 
it to the I'hocians. The council is rarely 
mentioned after the time of Philip. We are 
told Umt Augustus wished his new city, 
NioopoUa (a. ». SI), to be enrolled among 
the Tnpni>>ers. Pausanias, in the second 
century ot our era, ineutions it as still exiat- 
iag, hut deprived of all power and influence. 

AMPHiDROMIA (ofi<>iif30M«« or Spo/mc- 
oft^tov ibM^)f a family festival of the Athc- 
idans, at whteh the newly-horn ehlld was 
introdn: i 1 into the family, and received its 
name. The friends and relations of the 
parents were taiTited to the festiral of the 
amphidromia, which was held in the erening, 
and they generally appeai-cd with presents. 
The house was decorated on the outside with 
olive branches when the child was a boy, or 
with garlands of wool when the child was a 
girl; and a repast was prepared for tiie 
gnerts. The ehJld was carried roond the 
fire by the nurse, and thus, as it were, pre- 
sented to the gods of the house and to the 
ftonily, and at the tame tbne reeeived Its 
name, to which the pu'sts were witnesses. 
The carrying of the child round the hearth 
was the principal part of Ae solemnity, from 
which its name was derived. 

AMPT! ri'HKXTHl'M, an amphitheatre, 
was a place lur tiic exhibition of public hhuw s 
of oombatants, wild beasts, and nsTal engage- 
ments, and was entirely piirrounded with 
seats for the spectators; he reus, in those 
for dramatio performances, the seats were 
arranged in a eeniicirole facing the stage. 
An amphitheatre is therefore frequently de- 
seribed as a donble theatre, consisting of two 
such semicircles, or halves, joined together, 
the spaces allotted to their orchestras becom- 
ing the inner inclosure, or area, termed the 
mrena. The form, however, of the ancient 
amphitheatres was not a circle, hut invariably 
an ellipse. l>ludiutunal shows and combul!> 
of wild beasts ^'esno^ioiMtJ were first eshi- 
bitcd in the forum and the circn-' ; and it 
appears that the ancient custom was still 
preserred tni the time of Jnllns Caesar. The 
first building in the form of an amidiitheatre 
is said to have been erected by C. Scribonitu 
Cnrlo, one of Caesar's partisans; hut the 
account which is given of this building sounds 
rather fabulous. It is said to have consisted 
of two wooden theatres, made to revolve on 
pivots, in sueh a manner t!iat they oould, by 



means of windlasses and machinery, be turned 
round foee to foee, so as to form one building. 
Soon after Caesar himself erected, in the 
Campus MartiuB, a stationary wnphitheatre, 
made of wood ; to whfeh building the name 

of amphithrittruvi was for the first time fjivert 
The first stone amphitheatre was built by 
StatlUas Tsnms, in the Campus Martins, at 
the desire of Augustus. This was the onl| 
ftone nmphitheatre at Home till the time of 
Vespii4>iau. One was commenced by Caligula, 
but was not continued by Claudius. The one 
erected by Nero in the Campus Martlus was 
only a temporar)* building, made of wood. 
The amphitheatre of Statillas Tanns was 
burnt in the fire of Pon^r in the time of Nero ; 
and hence, as a new one was needed, Vespa- 
sian eommenccd the celebrated AmphHIuianm 
Fhn 'ium in the middle of the city, in the 
valley between the Caclian, the Ksquiline, 
and the Velia, on the spot originally occupied 
by the lake or large pond attached to Nero's 
palace. Vespasian did not live to finish it 
It was dedicated by Titus in a. d. 80, but was 
not completely llnUihiSd till the (^Domi* 
tian. This immense edifice, which is even yet 
comparatively entire, covered nearly six acres 
of ground, and was capable of containing 
about 87,000 spectators. It it r -llcd ut the 
present day the Coloueum or (Joluaenm. The 
interior of an amphitheatre was divided into 

three i)arts, the aretin, podium, and (/nidus. 
The clear open space in the centre of the 
amphitheatre was called tiie arena, beeauio 
it was covered with sand, m sawdust, to 
prevent the pladitjtors from slipping, and to 
absorb the blood. J he size of the arena was 
not always the same in proportion to the sige 
of the amphitheatre, but its average propor- 
tion was one third of the shorter diameter of 
the building. The arena was sorrounded by 
a wall distinpuished by the name of podium; 
although such appellation, perhaps, rather 
belongs to merely the upper part of it, form- 
ing the parapet, or balcony, before the first 
or lowermost scats, nearest to the arena. The 
arena, therefore, was no more than an open 
oval court, surrounded by a wall about fifteen 
feet high ; a height considered necessary, in 
order to render the spectators perfectly secure 
from the attacks of wild beasts. There wen 
four principal entrances leading into the arena ; 
two at the ends of each axis or diameter of it, 
to which as many passages led direetty from 
the exterior of the building ; besides seeondary 
ones, intervening between them, and commu- 
nicating witii the corridors beneatfi the seats 
on the podium. The wall or enclosure of the 
arena is supposed to have been faced with 
marble, more or less sumptuous; beddcs 
which, there appears to have been, la soma 
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instances at least, a sort of net-work affixed 
to the top of tlie podium, congisting of i ailing, 
or rather open trellis-work of metal. As 
a further defence, ditches, called ettripi, some- 
tbnm mrroandcd the oreiuu The term po- 
dium was also applied to the terrace, or frallcrj- 
itself, immediately above the arena, which 
WM no wider than to he eapohle of containing 
two, or at the most, three ranucsof moveable 
seats, or chairs. This, as being by far the 
best situation for distinctly viewing the sports 
in the arena, and also more commodiously 
Mcesaible than the seats higher up, was the 



place »et apart for senators and other persons 
of distinction, such as foreiini ambaaaadots ; 
and it Mas here, also, that the emperor him- 
self used to sit, in an elevated place, called 
mgge&lm or euMcitfirm, and likewise the 
person M-ho exhibited the pjinies on a place 
elevated like a pulpit or tribunal (ediioria 
trihtinalj. Above the podimn were the pram 
rhis, or seats of the other spectators, which 
were divided into fnaeniana, or stones. The 
first maenianmnt consisting of fourteen rows 
of ntone or marble treats, was appropriated 
to the equestrian order. The seats appro- 




I/Wiitwl nil SertWQ of the Flnvinn Ampbitlwitir. 
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priated to the senator* and ectnites were 

covrrrd with cuHhlaiUf 'which were fir«t used 
in the time of Caligula. Then, aXtcr an in- 
or 8pace, termed a praeeineiio, and 
formintr a contimud landing-place from the 
several Rtaircases in it, succeeded the second 
maenianam, where were the seats called 
peptUaHot tor the third claas of Hpectators, or 
thepopnluK. lUhi'v! ♦hi'^ was the sccnnd prac- 
cinctio, hounded by a rather hi^h wall; above 
which was the third maenianum, where there 
were only wooden benches for the puUati, or 
common people. The next and last division, 
namely* that in the highest part of the 
buildiiif,', consisted of a Cdlorniade, or gallery, 
where females were allowed to witness the 
speetactea of tiie amphitheatre, hnt some part« 
of it were also occupied by the pullati. 
Each maenianum was not only divided from 
the other by the praecinctio, but was inter- 
sected at intervals by spaces for passages left 
between the sent^, called scalae, or scalaria ; 
and the portion between two such passages 
was call«i emmut heeause the space gradniUly 
widened like a wedge, from the podium to 
the top of the building. The entrances to 
the seats from the outer porticoes were called 
romifoi iii. At the Vfry sumriiit \s a." (he 
narrow platform for the men who had to 
attend to the wiariumj or awning, by which 
the building was covered as a defence against 
the sun and rain. The velarium appears 
usually to have been made of wool, but more 
costly materials wett sometimes employed. 
The first of the preceding' cuts represents n 
longitudinal section of the Flavian amphi- 
theatre, and the second, which is on a larger 
scale, a part of the above section, including 
the exterior wall, and the seats included 
hetween that and the arena. It will serre to 

convey an idea of the h ading' form and ?t ncral 
disposition of the interior. For an account of 
the gladiatorial contests, and the nhows of 
wild beasts, exhibited in the amphitheatre, 
see Glaoiatorks, Naumachia, and Vknatio. 

AMPHORA («ifi^op«vs), a vessel used for 
holding wine, oil, honey, &c. The following 
cut represents amphorae in the Briti^ih mu- 
seum. They are of various forms and sizes ; 
in general they are tall and narrow, with a 
small neck, and a handle on rnch Fide of {ho 
neck (whence the name, from ofi^i, on both 
stilsa^ and ^<m», to carry), and terminating at 
the bottom in a point, which was lot into a 
stand oat stuck in the ground, so that the 
vessel stood upright : several amphorae have 
been found in this position in the cellars at 
Pompeii. Amphorae were commonly made 
of earthenware. Homer mentions ampliorae 
Of gidd and stone, and the Egyptians had 
ihem of brass ; glass vessels of this form 



have been foimd at Pompeii. The most com* 
mon use of ttie amphora, both among ths 




Ampbonte. ^Dntj*h Miucum.) 



Greeks and the Komanp, 'was for koepinp 
wine. The cork was covci'cd with pitch or 
g\ psnm, and (among the Romans) on the 
outside the title of the wine was painted, the 
date of the vintage being marked by the 
names of the consuls then in ofllce ; or, when 
the jars were of glass, little tickets {pittorie^ 
tesserae) were suspended from them, indicating 
these particulars. — The Greek amphurcus and 
the Roman amphora were also names of fixed 
measures. The nmphnren", which was also 
called metretes (fieTpijTijs:) and cadus (#tci4os), 
was equal to three Koman vmae« 8 gallons, 
T-Jin,") pints, imperial mcasuic. Tl\e Koman 
amphora was two-thirds of the omphorcus, 
and 'Was eqnal to 2 nmae— 8 congttBto A 
gallons, 7-577 pints; itn solid content WAS 
exactly a Koman cubic foot. 

ampl!.\t!o, an acUonmment of a trial, 
which took place when the judices after lieai^ 
in? the cvideneeof the advoente«! were nnahle 
to come to a satisfactory conclusion, ihis • 
they expressed by giving in the tablets, on 
■which were the letters X. 'non Ilt/ut f and 
the praetor, by pronouncing the word am- 
plitUt thereupon ailQoumedthe trial to any 
day ho cho^r. The defendant and the cause 
were then said ampliari, 

AMPULLA ()^Ku9o9, fioftfiihotX a bottle, 
usually made anioTiu-- tlic Konums either of 
glass or earthenware, rarely of more valuable 




Ampulla. (SVetchcil by O. Scharf from a rthfrt i»t 
AllicM. diwoftwd la ISW.) 
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materials. AmimUM were move or leu glo- 
bular. From thrir round and swollen shape, 
the word was used by Horace to indicate grand 
and turirid but empty laniniagc. (** Projleft 
ampuUnA et stsquipedalia verba," ^r.i*6ir/. 97.) 
Ampullae are frequently mentioned in con- 
nection with the bath, dnce every Komav took 
with him to the bath a bottle of oil for anoint- 
ing the body after bathing. The dealer in 
botUes was called ampullariiu. 




Ampulla, (PkmalmliflilfrmiaE^CNi.) 

AMPTX («^«v^.aft«wtTiff>, Lat. frontale), 

a frontal, a hroad band or plate of metal, 
which ladies of rank wore abore the forehead 
as part of the head-dress. The frontal of a 
horse was called by the same name. The 
annexed cut exhibits the frontal on the h^arl 
of Pegasus, in contract with the correspond- 
ing omamciit ae shown on the lieade of two 
ftmalei. 




Amp)-Cf», FnmtifU. (From Faiatingioa Vhxa.) 



nfpioi'y, an amulet. This word in Arabic 



(bantalet) means that tchich is suspended. It 
was probably brought into Europe by Ara- 
bian merchants, together with the articles to 
which It was applied. An amulet waa any 
object, —a stone, a plant, an artificial pro- 
duction, or a piece of writingt — which was 
iiiuspended from the neek« or tied to any part 
of the body, for the purpose qf warding? off 
calamities and securing advantages of any 
kind. Faith in the virtues of amulets waa 
almost universal in the ancient worlds M 
that the art of medicine consisted in n very 
considerable degree of directions for their 
applicatioa. 

AMUSSIS or AMUSSIUM, a carpenter's 
and mason's instrument, the use of which 
was to obtain a true plane sorAiee. 

ANATI"! A (dvo«ca, or ayajttiov), a festi- 
val of the Dioscuri or Anaotcs ('AvaucmX m 
they were called at Athens. These heroee, 
however, received the most distin(?uislied ho- 
nours in the Dorian and Achaean states, 
where it may be supposed that every town 
celebrated a festival m their honour, though 
not under the name of Anaceia. 

ANACKISIS (amxpurcv), an examination, 
waa used to sigidfjr the pleadingra preparatory 
to a trial at Athens, the object of which was 
to determine, generally, if the action would 
lie. The ma^bitrates were said ism/tplmw 
Ttiv SiKTiv or Tot'i af rdJiKow, and the parlies 
anjtfiiyt0^t,. The process consisted in the 
produetlon of proofs, of which Hben were 
five kinds :—l. The laws ; 2. Written docu- 
ments; 8. Testimonies of witnesses present 
(iiaprvptat), or affidavits of absent witnesses 
(cx/ioprvpiat) ; 4. Depositions of slaves ex* 
torted by the rack ; 5. The oath of *thc par- 
tics. All these proofs were committed to 
writin^^ and pla^ in a bos secured by a 
seal («x^i'o?) till they were produced at the 
triaL If the evidence produced at the aaa> 
crisis was so clear and couTindng that there 
could not remain nny doubt, the magistrate 
could decide the question without sending the 
cause to be tried before tiie dieasts : tUs was 
called diamartijria (Biafiapn'pia). The ar- 
chons were the proper officers for holding 
the anacrisis ; they vee represented by Athena 
(Minerva), in the Eumenidts of Aeseh^nfl* 
where there is a poetical skptrh of the process 
iu the law courts. For ua account of the 
anaerisU or examinatioa, which each aiQhM 
underwent previously to entering on olBee» 
sec AucHOK. 

ANAGLtPHAor XNA0LYPTA(aWt)Av4^ 
ai^yAvrrra), chased or embossed vessels made 
of bronze or of the precious metals, which 
derlTed their name fc<m the work on them 
bein(? in relief, and not en^aved. 

ANAGMOSTfiS, a slave, whose duty it was 
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to read or repeat piu*sagcs from books during 
an entertainment, and also at other time*. 

ANAGOGIA (ai'aytiyia), a fp^stivnl cpIp- 
brated at £ryx, in Sicil)'» in honour of Aphro- 
dite. The inhaUtaats of ihe pJaee bdieved 
that, during? thh fttOvBl, the foddcw Went 
aver into Africa. 

Anatocismus. [Fkmn.] 

ANCILE. [Sai-ii.] 

ANCOKA. [NAVI8.] 

ANDABATA. [Gladzator.] 

ANDROGEONIA (ai«VeviHM«), a festival 
with games, held ovi-rv year in thf Cent- 
meictts at AtlienH, in honour of the hero An- 
drogms, «oo of Minos, wlw had overeome all 
his adversaries in the festive pames of the 
Panathcnaca, and was afterwards killed hy 
his Jealous riTals. 

ANDROLEI'SIA (a.-SpoArji^^t'a or ii'SfMk^- 

inovX a legal means by which the Athenians 
-were enabled to take Tentpeanoe upon a com- 
^ranfti^ tn which an Athenian citizen had 
been murdered, by seizintr three individuvils 
of that sUitc or city, as hoiitagcs, until sutis- 
flUJtion was given. 

ANDROnTTIS. DoMrs, Cvavk.^ 
ANGABIA (oyyaptta, lidl. ayyopjjioK), a 

trard homrwed fWu the Ferdaas, dgniiyinff 

a system of posting: by relays of horse.^, which 
was used among that people, and which, ac- 
ending to Xenophon, was e«tabU«hed hy 

Cyrus. The term was adopted hy the Tm- 
mans under the empire to signify compulsory 
weniae in forwarding the mesKiges of the 
■tatft. The Bmnan «varui, siiao called ari^a- 
riarum erhihitio or praestatio, included the 
maintenance and supply, not only of horses, 
. but of dlips and messengers, in forwarding 
both letters and burdens; it is defined nn a 
pertomUe tnuHtu; and there was no ground 
of exenqptioB from it allowed, exeept hy tiie 
fliTOur of the emperor. 

ANGXPORTUS, or ANGIFORTUM, a nar- 
row UuBO between two rowi of hooMs, which 
might either be what the French cull a cul- 
de-sac, or it might terminate at both ends in 
some public street. 

ANGUSTICLAVil. [Claws.] 
ANNAL?:S MAxImi. [royruKx.] 
ANNOKA (from annus, like pomona from 
pomum). — (1) The produce of the year in 
corn, fruit, winr, At,, and hence, — (8) provi- 
sionb in general, especially the Ofxm, which, 
in the fatter years of the repnUto, was eol* 
Isctod in the storehouses of the state, and 
sold to the poor at a cheap rate in times of 
scarcity; and whieh, under the e m perors, 
was distributed to the i>eoplc gratuitously, or 
given as pay and rewards ; — (8) the price of 
proTisions ; — ( 4 ) a soldier's allowance of pro- 
viriona Ikir a eertftia time. Tha wotd is naed 



also in the plural for yearly or monthly dis- 
tributions of pay in eom, fte. 

ANNUIA'S (farifTL Amc), a rinp. It is pro- 
bable that the cui>lum of wearing rings was 
Ter>' early introdneed into Grccoe from Asia, 
■where it appears to have been almost uni- 
Tersal. They were worn not merely as orna- 
ments, but as articles for use, as the ring 
always served as a seal. A seal was called 
sphraijh (cr<^>poyis), and lu'Tir c this name was 
given to the ring itseii, unci also to the gem 
or stone for a ring in whidi flgnree were en- 
graved. Fvinpfs in Greece were mostly worn 
on the fourth finger (wopofkctfoc). At Rome, 
the euBtom of wearbig rinffs was beUered to 
have been introduced by thr < iliiiM %vho 
were described in the early legends ua wear- 
ing golden rings with precUnia stones of great 
Ixauty. But, whenever introduced at Rome, 
4t is certain that they were at first always of 
iron ; that they were destined for the same 
purpo^ as in Greece, namely, to be used as 
seals; and thnt every free "Roman had « ri'_'ht 
to use such a ring. Ihis iron ring was worn 
down to the last period of the republic by 
etich men as loved the simplicity of the gootl 
old times. In the course of time, however, 
it beeame enstomary for all ^e senatovB, 

chief magistrnt r^, and at last for the equite« 
also, to wear a gulden seal-ring. The right 
of wearing a gold ring, whidi waa tabie- 
quently called the ju* annuli ottreif or the 
jm annulorum, remained for several centu- 
ries at Rome the exclusive privilege of sena- 
tora, magistrates, and eqnitei, while all other 
persons continued to wear iron ones. During 
the empire the nght of granting the annulus 
aurena behmged to the emperors* and some 
of them were n"t vt ry ;;crupulou8 in confer- 
ring this privilege. Atigustus gave it to 
Mena, a freedman, and to Antonim Mvsa, 

a physif inn. The enii)e:< r- Srwi,- uiid 
Aurclian conferred the right of wearing 
golden rings uponaU Boman soldiers; and 
Justinian at length allowed all the citizens of 
the empire, whether inirenui or libertini, to 
wear such rings. The ring of a Roman em- 
poror was a kind of state seal, and the empe- 
ror sometimes allowed the use of it to such 
persons as he wished to be r^arded as his 
repreaentattvca. Daring the repubUo and 
the early times of the empire the jus annuli 
seems to have made a person ingenuus (if he 
was a libertofl), and to hare raised him to 
the rank of eque^, jirovided he had the re- 
(^oisite equestrian census, and it was probably 
never granted to any one who did not possess 
this census. Those who lost their property, 
or were found guilty of a criminal offence, 
lost the jus annuli. The principal value of 
a Xing consialsd in the gem set in it, orraCher 
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In the workmansliip of the enjfravcr. The 
stone most frequently used was the onyx 
(tropStjTO?, <Tap66vv(), on account of its various 
colours, of which the artist made the most 
skilful use. In the art of engravinp upon 
gems the ancients far surpassed anything 
that mo<lcm times can boast of. The devices 
engraved upon rings were very various : 
they were portraits of ancestors or of friends, 
subjects connected with mythology ; and in 
many cases a person had engraved upon his 
seal some symbolical allusion to the real or 
. mythical history of his family. The bezel or 
part of the ring which contained the gem 
was called pala. With the increasing love of 
luxury and show, the Romans, as well as the 
Greeks, covered their Angers with rings. 
Some persons also wore rings of immoderate 
size, and others used different rings for sum- 
mer and winter. Much superstition appears 
to have been connected with rings, especially 
in the East and in Greece. Some persons 
made it a lucrative trade to sell rings which 
were believed to possess magic powers, 
and to preserve the M-earcrs from external 
danger. 

ANNUS. [Calbndarivm.] 

ANQUTSITIO, signified, in criminal trials 
at Rome, the investigation of the facts of the 
cas? with reference to the penalty that was 
to be imposed : accordingly the phrases pe- 
cunia capitis or capitis nttquircre ore used. 
Under the emperors the term anquisitio lost 
its original meaning, and was employed to 
indicate an accusation in general ; in which 
sense it also occurs even in the times of the 
republic. 

ANTAE (TrapaoTttie?), square pillars, which 
were commonly joined to the side-walls of a 
building, being placed on each side of the 
door, so as to assist in forming the portico. 




Timiilo in Antia. (.Tctnplf of ArUmia nt EUmlt.) 



These terms are seldom found except in the 
plural ; because the purpose served by antae 
required that they should be erected corre- 
sponding to each other and supporting the 
extremities of the Siime roof. The temple in 
antis was one of the simplest kind. It had 
in front antae attached to the walls which 
inclosed the cella ; and in the middle, be- 
tween the antae, two columns supporting the 
architrave. 

ANTEAMBULONES, slaves who were ac- 
customed to go before their masters, in order 
to make way for them through the crowd. 
The term antenmhulones was also given to 
the clients, who were accustomed to walk 
before their patroni, when the latter ap- 
peared in public. 

ANTECESSORES, called also ANTECUR- 
SORES, horse-soldiers, who were accustomed 
to precede an army on march, in order to 
choose a suitable place for the camp, and to 
make the necessarj* provisions for the army. 
They do not appear to have been merely 
scouts, like the sjtectilatorcs. 

ANTECOENA. [Coesa.] 

ANTEFIXA, terra-eottas, which exhibited 
various ornamental designs, and were used 
in architecture to cover the frieze {zophonu) 
of the entablature. These terra-cottas do not 
appear to have been used among the Greeks, 
but were probably Etruscan in their origin, 
and were thence taken for the decoration of 
Roman buildings. The name antefixa is 
evidently derived from the circumstance that 
they were fiied before the buildings which 
they adorned. Cato, the censor, complained 
that the Romans of his time began to despise 
ornaments of this description, and to prefer 
the marble friezes of Athens and Corinth. 
The rising taste which Cato deplored may 
account for the superior beauty of the ante- 
fixa preserved in the British Museum, which 
were discovered at Rome. 

ANTENNA. [Navis.] 

ANTEPTLANI. [Exkrcitts.] 

ANTESIGNANI. [ExEnciTvs.] 

ANTIIESPHORIA (ai'««<r«/>dpia), a fiower- 
festival, principally celebrated in Sicily, in 
honour of Demeter and Persephone, in com- 
memoration of the return of Persephone to 
her mother in the beginning of spring. 

ANTHESTERIA. [Dionysia.] 

ANTIdOsIS (aKTi'Soiris), in its literal and 
general meaning, " an exchange," was, in 
the language of the Attic courts, peculiarly 
applied to proceedings under a law which is 
said to have originatetl with Solon. By this, 
a citizen nominated to perform a leiturgia, 
such as a trierarchy or choregia, or to rank 
among the property-tax payers, in a class 
disproportioned to his means, was empowered 
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to call upon any qualified person not so 
charged to take the ottee in fib etead, or 

submit to a complete exdiange of property, 
the charge in question of course attaching to 
the first party, if the exctiange Mrero tinuUy 
efllBcted. Fbr the procccdiaga the courts wore 
opened at a stated time every year by the 
nagistratc-s that hud otticiul cuifuisunce of the 
particular aabjeet; such at the atrategi in 
cases of trierarchy aiul rating to the i)ro- 
perty-taxes, and the archon in those of cho- 

ANTIGRAPIIE (imiypa^iri) orifrinally sip- 
nificd the writing put in by the defendant, 
hb " plea" in all causes whether public or 
private, in answer to the indietnent or hill 
of the prcecntor. It is, liowerer, also ap- 
plied to the bill or indictment of the plaintiff 
or accuser. 

ANTLIA (ai^Aia), any machine for raising 
water, a pump. Xhe most important of these 
machliieB were;-— (l) The tympanum; a 
tread Ti Virri , worked by men tn-iKlinjr on it. — 
(fl} A wheel having wooden boxes or buckets, 
■e arranged as to form steps for those who 
trod the wheel. — (3) The chain iiiunp. — (4) 
The cochlea, or Arcliimedcs's screw. — (6) The 
etesihica maehma, or forcing-pump. — Cri- 
minals were condemned to the atitlia or 
tread-mill. The antlia with which Martial 
(ix. 19} watered his garden, wuk probably the 
pole and bucket uairersaUy employed in 
Italy, Greece, and Eg>"pt. The pole is curved, 
as shown in the amiexed figure ; because 
it is the ttem of a ftr or tome other tapering 
tree* 




Aenia. 



AXTTX CavTvi), the rim or border of any 
thing, especially of a shield or chariot. The 
rim of the large round shield of the ancient 
Greeks was thinner than the i)art which it 
enclosed ; but on the other hand, the antyx 
ef a chariot miut have been thieker than llie 
body to which it gave hot 1\ form and strength. ' 
In front of the chariot the antyx was often i 
raised ahoire the hody, into the fimn of a | 



curvature, which served the purpose of a 
hook to hang the reina upon. 




Antyx. ^Krom tin EtniM.-iu> tumb.) 



a summary process, 
allowed in certain cases by the Athenian law. 
The term denotes not merely the act of ap- 
prehending a culprit caught in ip$0 facto, but 
also the Mritten information delivered to the 
magistrate, urging his apprehension. The 
cases in which the tipnifof/r was most gene- 
rally allowed were those of theft, murder, 
ill-usage of parents, fte. 

APATCrIa (anaTovpia) was a poUttflal 
festival, which the Athenians had in common 
with all the Greeks of the Ionian name, w ith 
the exoeption of tho.sc of Colophon and 
Kphesus. It was celebrated in the month of 
i'yanepsion, and lasted for three days. The 
name i««i«dpui is not derived from airaTar, 
to deceive, but is cnmiKtsed of a — ana and 
irarvpio, which is perfectly consistent with 
what Xcnophon says of the flestival, that 
when it is eelebrated the fathers and rela- 
tions assemble together. According to this 
derivation, it Is the ftatlval at which the 
phratriae met to discuss and settle their own 
affairs. Hut, as every citizen was a member 
of a phratria, the festival extended over the 
whole nation, who assembled according to 
phratriae. The festival lasted three days. 
The third day was the most important ; for 
on tiiat day, children bom In that year, In 
the families of the phratriae, or SUoh as were 
not yet registered, were taken by their fa- 
thers, or in their absence by their repre- 
sentatives (>ci'ptoi), before the assembled 
members of the phratria. For every child a 
sheep or a goat was sacrificed. The father, 
or he who 8upi»lied his place, was obliged to 
establish by oath that the child was the off- 
spring of frcc-boiTi parents, and citizens of 
Athens. After the victim was sacrificed, the 
phratores gave their votes, which they tciok 
from the altar of Zeus I'hratrius. \\ hen the 
majority voted against the reeeptton, the 
cause might be tried before one of the courts 
of Athens; and if the claims of the child 
were ftraad unobjectionable, its name, as well 
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as that of the father* was entered into the, 
reflftoter of ttie phratrla, and tiuMe who had' 

wished to effect the exclusion of the child 
were liable to be punished. 

APBRTA NATIS. [Matis.] 

APEX, a cap worn by the flamines and 
salii at Rome. The essential part of the 
apex, to which alone the name properly be- 
longed, was a pointed piece of olive-wood, 
the base of which was 5;arrounded with a 
lock of wool. This was worn on the top of 
the head, and was held there either bj fillets 
only, or, ns was more commoTilv the case, by 
the aid of a cap which fitted the head, and 
woe also futened by means of two strings or 
bands. The albofraleruB, a .white cap made 
of the skin of a white victim sacrificed to 
Jnpiter, and worn by the flamen dielis» had the 
epos fMtened to it bf roeana of an olive twig. 




AftM^BfBwgnihrtlwSnlii. (Fran bMdicb aad 



APHLASTON (aiif>kaurrov). [Natm.] 

APHRACTUS. [Navis.] 

APHRODIsIa (a^po5urta) were festivals 
celebrated in honour of Aphrodite, in a great 
number of towns in fireeor', hut particularly 
in the island of Cyprus, iier most ancient 
temple was at Paphos. No bloody sacrifices 
were allowed to be offered to lier« bat only 
pure hre, flowers, and incense. 

APLUSTRE. [Navis.] 

APdCLfin ((UraaAnTol). [AsfOUcux PbK- 

DOS.] 

APODECTAE (amSlKrat), public ollloers 

at Athens, who were introduced by Cleisthenes 
in the place of the ancient colacretae (kw\cu 
Kp^ai). They were ten In number, one for 
each tribe, and their duty was to collect all 
the ordinary taxes, and distribute them 
among the separate branches of the odminis- 
tration whieh were entitled to them. 



AP6GBAPH£ (oiroypa4»>i), literally, "a 
list, or register;** slgnifted also, (1) Anno, 
cusation in public matters, more particularly 
when there were several defendants. It 
dUhred bat UtOs, If at all, fnm. the ordinary 
graphe. — (2) A solemn protest or assertion 
in writing before a magistrate, to the intent 
that it might be preserved by him tiU it was 
requii'ed to be given in evidence. — (3) A 
specification of property, said to belong to 
the state, but actually in the possession of a 
private person ; whieh speeiieation was mnde 
with a view to the ooofiscatlon of such pnv 
perty to the state. 

APOLLInARES LDDI. [Lvnz Apolu- 

MARES.] 

APOLLO ^'1 A (diroMtMi'ia), the name of a 
propitiatory festiTal soleninbsed at Bicyon, in 
honour of A])ollo and Artemis. 

ApoPHORETA (oiro<>opnTa)were presents, 
which were given to friends at the end of an 
entortaimmnt to take home with them. 
These presents appear to have been usually 
given on festival days, especially during the 
Saturnalia. 

APORRHETA (airo^pijra), literally " thinf?8 
forbidden," .has two peculiar, but widely dif- 
ferent, aeeeptationa in the Attle dialect. In 
one of these it implies contraband goods ; in 
the other, it denotes certain contumelious 
epithets, fhxn the application of which both 
the living and the dead were protected by 

special laws. 

APOSTOLEUS («iro«ToAtw), the name of a 
public ofHcer at Athena. There were tea 
magistrates of this name, and their duty wae 
to see that the ships were properly equipped 
and provided by thoee who were boond to 
discharge the trierarehy. They Imd the 
power, in certain cases, of imprisoniug the 
trierardhs who neg l ected to ftirnish the sMpe 
properly. 

APOTHECA (airo0i)«i]), a place in the 
upper part of the hooie, In irtilch the Ro- 
mans ft^quently placed the earthen amphorae 
in Avhich their wines were deposited. This 
place, which wuij quite different from the 
cella vinaria, was above ttie>twMrHM>/ rinoe 
it was thought that the p:is« >g-e of the smoke 
through the room tended greatly to increase 
the flavoor of the wine. Thepodtionof tlM 
apotheca explains the expression In Horaet 
(Clam. ii. 21, 7), Detcend^, testa, 

ApoThSObIB (JbraMwnf ), the enrolment 
of a mortal anions the god.s. The mythology 
of Greece contains numerous instances of the 
deUcatlon of mortals ; but in the repoblieaa 
times of Greece we find few examples of such 
I deification. The inhabitants of AmphipoUs, 
I however, offered sacrifices to Brasidas after 
[ hie death* In the Qreeik Idngdonai whirti 
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arose in the East on the dismemhermcnt of 
the empire of Alexander, it appears to have 
been not imcommon for the successor to the 
throne to offer divine honours to the former 
sovereign. Such an apotheosis of Ptolemy, 
Idiifr of £g7pt» it deaerited by Tbeooritus in 
his 17th Idyl. Thf^ term apothoo««, among 
the Ikumans, properly signified the elevation 
of ft dACCued empetor to divine bonoim. 
This practice, which was conunon upon the 
d^th of almost all the emperors, appears to 
have arisen from fhe opinion which was 
g-enerally entertained among the Romans, 
that the souls or manes of their ancestor'* 
became deities ; uiid ut> it wus coiuuiou for 
children to worship the manes of their 
fathers, so it wa" natural for divine honours 
to be publicly paid to a deceased emperor, 
who was Tegarded as fhe parent of his 
OOantry. This apotheosis of an emperor was 
ttsually called eontecratio ; and the emperor 
who received the honour of an apotheosis 
was UHually j^aid in deotttm numerum rcfrrri, 
or eontecrarif and whenever he is spoken of 
after his death, the title of Mmi is prefixed 
to his name. The ftineral, pile on which the 
body of the dccea?Pfl emperor was burnt, was 
constructed of several stories in tlie fonn of 
chambers rlsingr on© above another, and in 
the hiprhest an cag-lc was placed, which was 
let loose as the hre begtm to bum, and which 
was snpiposed to cany the sonl of the em- 
peror from earth to heaven. 

APFARiXOK, the general name for a 
pmbUe servant of the magistrates at Home, 
namely, the Accfssvs, Carnikkx, Coactor, 
Intkrpbes, LicTOR, Pkaeco, Scuiba, Stator, 
Viator, of whom an acc'oont is given in 
separate articles. They wore called appa- 
ritores bce;>usc they were at hand to execute 
the coiuiuandi ot the magistrates {quod iin 
gj ya reftgirt). Their aerviee or attendance 
was called apparitio. 

APPELLlTiO, appeal.— (1) Greek (e^etri? 
or Araturta.) Owing to the eonstitatlQii of 
the Athcni in trih m il'^, each of which was 
generally appropriated to its peculiar sub- 
jects of oognisanee, and therefore eonld not 
be considered as homogeneous with or subor- 
dinate to any other, there was little opjwr- 
tunity for bringing appeals prox>erly so called. 
It is to be observed also, that in general a 
cause was finally and irrevocably decided by 
the verdict of the dicasts (5"c>j awTOT«A»j«). 
There were only a few exceptions in which 
appeal? and new trials mipht be resorted to. 
—(8) Kohan. The word appellatiOt and the 
corresponding verh apptUart^ are need in the 
€;irl> Horn an writers to express the appli- 
cation of an individual to a magistrate, and 
partimlarly to a tribune, ia order to protect 



himself from some wrong inflicted, or threat- 
ened to be inflicted. It is distinguished from 
I provocation whiOh in the early writers is used 
to signify an appeal to the populus in a 
matter attecting Ufe. It would seem ttiat the 
provoeatio was an aaetent right of the Bomaa 
citizens. The survinng Iloratiui?, who mur- 
dered his sister, appealed from the duumviri 
to the popiilus. The decemviri took away 
the provoeatio ; but it was restored by the 
Lex Valeria et Moratia, b.c. 449, in the year 
after the deoemvirato, and it was at the rame 
time enacted, that in future no magistrate 
should be made from whom there should be 
no appeal. On thi.s Livy remarks, that the 
plebs were now protected by the provoeatio 
and the tribunicium auxUium ; this latter 
term has reference to the appellatio properly 
so called. The complete phrase to express 
the provoeatio is provocare ad popuhim ; and 
the phrase which expresses the appellatio is 
appear* od, Ac. 

APSIS or ARSIS (a^/iO, in architecture, 
signified first, any building or portion of a 
hnildlng of a dienlnr Ibmi or vanlled, and 
more especially flte cireiilar and vaulted end 

of a Basilica. 

AUUAE DUCTUS (vapo-jwytaX literally, a 
water-eondnit, bat the won! is used eq^eeially 
for the magnificent structures by means of 
which Rome and other cities of the Roman 
empire were supidied with water. A Roman 
aqueduct, often called simply aqua^ may be 
described in general terms as a channel, con> 
strueted as nearly as possible witii a regular 

declivity from the source whence the water 
was derived to the place where it was de- 
livered, carried through hills hy means of 
tunnels, and over valkys mpoa a substruction 

of solid masonry or archo". The aqiicdurt 
mentioned by btrabo as among tiie structures 
which were neglected by the Greeks, and 
first brouf^ht iiiti use by the Komans. 
Springs («tpT?Ku, KfMvvoi) were sutticiently 
abundant in Greece to supply the great dtiM 
witli water ; and they were frequently con- 
verted into public fountains by the formation 
of a head fbr thdr waters, and the erection 

of an ornamental superstructure. Of this 
WO have an example in the Ennfocrunos at 
Athens, which was constructed by Peisistratus 
and his sons. The Romans were in a very 
different position, with respect to the snpply 
of water, from most of the Greek cities. 
They, at first, had recourse to the Tiber, and 
to wells sunk in the city ; but the water 
obtained from those sources was very un- 
wholesome, and must soon have proved in* 
suificient, from the growth of the population. 
It was this necessity tliat led to the invention 
of aqueducts, in cider to bring pure water 
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from tho hills wWch sun-ound the Campaprna- 
The number of aqueducts was gradually in- 
ereaaed, partly at fhe putiUo expense, and 
partly by the muniflcenco of individuals, till, 
in the fourtli century of the Christian era, 
they amounted to ftmrteen. Of theae only 
four bdons,' to tlic time of the republic, wtile 
tivc were built in the reigns of Augustus and 
Claudius.— 1. The Aqtta Appia, begun by the 
oenaor AppLu Claudius Caecus in b.c. 313. 
Its sources were near the Via Praenestina, 
between the seventh and eighth milestones. — 
8. The JjMO Fefttf was eominenced forty years 
later, b.c. 273, by the censor M. Curius Den- 
tatus, and was finished by M. Fulvius Flaccus. 
The water waa derived from fhe riTer Anio^ 
above Tibur, at a distance of 20 Roman miles 
from the city i but, on account of its wind- 
ings, ita aetoal len^h was 43 miles. — S. The 
A(/u(i !\ra) ci(i, one of the most important of 
the whole, was built by the praetor Q. I^Iar- 
cius Rex, by command of the senate, in b. c. 
144. It comsnonced at the side of tlie Via 
Valeria, 36 miles from Rome. — 4. The Aqt/a 
Tepula^ built by the censors €n. 8crviiiu» 
OaepioandL. Cassius Longinus in b.c 127, 
began at a spot in the Lucullan or Tusculan 
land, two miles to the right of the tenth 
milestone on the Fia ZaUna. It waa after* 
wards connected with — 5. The Aqua Julia, 
built by Agrippa in his acdileship, b.o. 83. 
It was eondueted firom a aooroe two mtles to 
the ri{,'ht of the twelfth milestone on the Via 
Latinat first to the Aqua Tepulot in which 
Itwaamei^ped as Car as the reservoir (pis- 
cma) on the Via Latino, seven miles from 
Rome. From this reservoir thr w;it"r ^vas 
carried along two distinct ciianueis, on the 
iianie substructions ; the lower channel being 
called the At/na Tcpula, and the upper the 
Aqua Julia; and this double 'aqueduct again 
WW united with the A^tta Mea-da^ over the 
wmteccour<<c of which the other two were 
carried.^6. Th^iAqua Hr^o, built by Agrippa, 
to supply his baths. From a source hi a 
marshy sj)ot by tho 8th nulcstone on the 
Via CuUatina, it was conducted by a very 
circuitous route. — 7. The Aq%M Alsietina 
(sometimes called vi\ao AjiuaAvgusta), on the 
other side of tho Tiber, was constructed by 
Augustus from the Lacm Alsietinm {Layo di 
Martiguatw), which lay 65<K> jNiMKt to the 
right of the 14 th milestone on the Via 
Claudia. — 8, 8. The two most magnifloent 
aqnednets were the Aqua datuKa and the 
Inio Xovus (or Aqua Aniena Kora), both 
commenced by CaUgula in a.o. 36, and 
llnished by Clatiditts tn A.n. 90. The water 
of the Aqua Claudia wiih derived frojn two 
oopious and excellent springs, near the 3Sth 
jnilBatoae on the Via SUUaamk, Ita length 



was nearly IG.^ miles. The An to yarns \icsran 
at the 42nd milestone. It was the longest 
and the highest of all the aqnedneta, Its 
length bein?7 nearly 59 miles, and some of ita 
arches 109 feet high. In the neighboorhood 
of the city these two aqueducts were nidted, 
forming tM o channeLs on the same arches, the 
Claudia below and the Anio Novita above. 
These nine aqueducts were all that existed in 
the time of Frontinus, who was the cunrfer 
of tho aqueducts in the reiprns of N'cr^'a and 
Xrajau. I'here was aLso another aqueduct, 
not reckoned with the nine, becaiue ita waters 
were no longer brought all the way to Rome, 
viz. : 10. The Aqua Crabra. — The following 
were of latar constmetion. 11. The Aqtia 
Trqfana, brought by Trajan from the Lacm 
Sabatitius (now Braceitmo)^ — 12. The Apia 
Atexaadrfna, oonstmcted hy Alexander Se- 
ver us ; its source was in the lands of Tus- 
culum, about 14 miles from Rome. — 13. The 
Aqua Septimiana, built by Septimios Sevems, 
was perhaps only a branch of the Aqua JMia, 
— 11. The Aqua A!i/nit!a had its source at 
M. Alyidm by the Via Tmculana. Its builder 
is tinknown.— -Great paina were taken by 
successive emperors to preserve and repair 
the aqueducts. From the Gothic wars down> 
wards, they have for the most part shared 
the fate of the other jrrcat Roman works of 
architecture; their situation and purpose 
rendering them peenliarly exposed to ii\jury 
in war; but still their remains fonn the most 
striking features of the Campagua, over which 
their lines of ruined arches, clothed with ivy 
and the wild flg-tree, radiate in various di» 
rectious. Three of them still serve for their 
ancient ujje. They are — (I. J The Acqtta 
Vergine, the ancient Aqua 
Vlrgn. (2.) Hhe Acqua Felice, 
named after the conventual 
name of its restorer Bixtua V. 
(Fra Felice}, is, probably, a 
part of the ancient Aqua 
Claudia, though some take it 
(or the Al era ndtitta. (3.) The 
Acqua J^aola^ the ancient 
Alsietina. — The following 
woodcut represents a restored 
section of the triple aqueduct 
of Agrippa: — a. the Aqua 
Marda ; b. the Aqua Tep^a f 
r. the Aqua JiiHa. The two 
latter are of brick and vaulted 
over. The air-venta are also 
shown. — The channel of an 
aqueduct {gpeeutf canalis) 
was a trough of brick or 
stone, lined with cement, and 
covered with a coping, which 
was almost always arched; Triple A-inciiun. 
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and the water either ran directly through this 
trongli, or it was earried Oaough pipes laid 
ulouh' the trouffh. These piiMJs were of lead, 
or ten-a-cotta {fictilet)^ and aometinies, for the 
nke tit economy, of leaflier. At convenient 
points on the course of the aqueduct, and 
specially near the middle and end, tlu-re was 
generally a reservoir {pincina, piu ina iiinosa] 
in which the water might deiKMit any aedi- 
ment that it con^aincd. The m titer was re- 
ceived, when it reached the walls of the city, 
in a vaat reservoir eaUed eiwfWIwm, which 
foriiu'd the head of tenter and also served tlie 
purpose of a meter. From thia principal 
catta i u m the water flowed into other eattella, 
whence it was distributed for puhlic and 
private UAe. The term castellum in sume- 
times also applied to the intermediate rcser- 
voire already mentioned. During the re- 
public, the censors and aediles had the f-ui)er- 
intendence of the uqueduct.s. Au(<ustus tirst 
eetabliahed cwyttores (or prarfecti) aquarum, 
who were invested with convidcr-.ililc au- 
thority. They were attended outride the city 
by twoliotors, three public slavea, a secretary, 
and other attendants. In the time of Ncrva 
and Trig an, 460 slavea were constantly em- 
ployed under the orders of the tmatom 
aguarttm in attending to' the aqnedneta. They 
ooosiated of: — 1. The riV/iW, whose duty it 
was to attend to the pipes and calices. 2. The 
castellarii, who had the superintendence of 
all the castella, both within and without the 
city. 3. The circtiitores, so called becau^ 
they had to go fWtm post to poet, to examine 
into the state of the works, and aho to keep 
watch over the labourers employed upon 
them. 4. The tUioarU^ or paviowe. 9. The 
tectores, or masons. These and other work- 
men appear to have been included under the 
general tonn of AavAUi. 

AQUAE ET I0MI8 INTBSDICTiO. [Ex- 

SIUVIC.] * 

AQUArIi, shives who carried water for 
bathing, &c., into the female a])artments. 
The aquarii were also public otticers who 
attended to the aqueducts. [Auiak Dcctus.J 

AQUILA. [SlONA MiLITABIA.] 

.\RA (^/uo?, 6Kmjp(o»'), an altar. Am was 
a general term denoting any structure ele- 
vated above the gronnd, and nsed to receive 
upon it offerings made to the pods. AUarc, 
probably contracted from alia arot was pro- 
perly restricted to the hurger, tdgher, and 
more expensive structures. Four .Hpcciuiens 
of ancient altars are given below ; the two in 
die fprmer woo d e ut are iqnare, and those in 
the latter round, which is the less common 
form. At the top of three of the above altars 
we see the hole intended to receive the hre 
(<0}lca^,iaXPP*): tlio foiirtb was iitohaMy 



intended for the offering of fruits or other 
gifts, whidk were presented to the gods with- 
out Are. When the altars were prepared for 




Ante, Alum. 



sacrifice, they were commonly decorated w ith 
garlands or fei^toons. ThcsM.* were composed 
of certain kinds of leavea and flowers, which 




AiMh Alkin, 



were eonsldered con a eerated to mieh uses, 

and were called verhenat-. The altars con- 
structe<l ^^ ith most labour and skill belonged 
to tempk^ ; and they were erected either 
before the temple or within the cclla of the 
temple, and principally before the statue of 
the divinity to whom it was dedicated. The 
altars in the area before the temple were 
altars of bumt-offerinirs, at which animal 
sacrifices {victimae, o^oyio, iepeta) were pre- 
sented ; <Mily ineense was burnt, or cakes and 
bloodless saeriflcea oAteod on the altwa within 
the building. 

ABATRUlf (j^porper), n lAough. Amony 
the Greeks and Konians the three most es- 
sential parts of the plough were, — the plough- 
tail (Y«nfv, frHTM, hurtt)y the ahare-beam 

((Avfxa, dvnK, detiialc), that is, the pioeo of 
wood to which the share is fixed, and the poie 
(pvfiof, t9To^o«v9, temo). In the time and 
country of Virgil it was the custom to force • 
tree into the crooked form of the buris, oi 
plough-tail. The upper end of the buri» be- 
ing held hy tiio ptoughnuin, the lower parta 
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below ite juDctioa with the pole, waa used to 
hold the dmtail* or ihare-besm, whieli wts 

either sheathed with metal, or driven bare 
into the ground, according to circumstances. 
The term vomer was sometimes applied to the 
end of the denXmU* To these three parts, the 
two foUowinsr are adde<l in the description of 
.the plough by \ irgil : — 1. The earth-boards, 
or tnonld-^oardg (aurea), tiring tn each side, 
bending' otitwardly in ••^.'.ch u manner as to 
throw on either hand the soil which had been 
V/mvUxoAy loosened uid raised 1»y the share, 
and adjusted to the sharo-heam '(hntale), 
>rhtch was made double for the purpose of 
reeelTlniir them. Th» handle {stiva). Vir- 
gil dcscrihes this part as used to turn the 
plough at the end of the furrow ; and it Ih 
defined by an ancient commentator on Virgil 
as the " handle by which the plough is di- 
rected." It is ])ro>).!ble that as the denfnlln, 
the two share-beams, wore in the form of 
the Greek letter A, which Virgil describes by 
diipllci dorso, the bun's was fastened to the 
left share-beam and the stiva to the right, so 
that Che plough of Virgil was more like the 
modern I.anca-yiiii ijlouph, which is com- 
monly held beliiud with both hands. Some- 
times, howerer, the $Hva was tued alone and 
inRtcnd of the buris or tail. In place of stiva 
the term capuUts is sometimes employed. The 
only other part of the plough requiring notice 
is the coulter [cuiter), which was used hy the 
Romans as it in with us. It was iTr^rrted 
into the pole so as to depend vcrticaliy beiorc 
the share, cutting through the roots which 
camp in its wny, and thus preparing for the 
more complete overturning of the soil by the 
share. Two small wheels were also added 
to some plnutrhf. The plouf»h, as described 
by Virgil, conesponds in all essential parti- 
culars with the plough now used alxmt Man- 
tua and Venice. J'ho Greeks and Romans 
usually ploughed their land three times Ibr 



each crop. The first ploughing was called 
priueMer^t or nevars (Meevffau, vca^eo^cu) ; 

the second ofHngere, or iterarc ; and the 
third, lirare, or tertiare. The field which 
underwent the " proscissio " was called ver- 
vactum or fMNw/e (mos)* and in this proeeas 
the coulter was employed, beratiae the fresh 
surface wa^ entangled with nutnlK-rlcss roots 
which required to be divided before the aoil 
could be turned up by the shnrr. The term 

offhngeref* from ob and /ra/iyere, was ap- 
plied to tiie seoood ploogUng; because the 
lonp- parallel clods already turned up were 
broicen and cut across, by drawing the plough 
through them at right angles to its former 
direction. The field which underwent this 
process was called ager iteratm. After the 
second ploughing the sower cast his seed. 
Also the clods were often, though not always, 
broken Ptill further by ft wooden mallet, or 
by harrowing (uecaiiu). The Roman plough- 
man then, for the first time, attached the earth- 
boards to his share. Tlie effect of this ad- 
justment was to divide the level surflMe of 
the '* ager t^srefut into ridges. Tlieee were 
called parcne, and also lirae, whence came 
the verb lirare^ to make ridges, and also 
delirart^ to deekne from the stridgbt Uoe. 
The earth-boards, by throwing the earth to 
each side in the manner already explained, 
both covered the newly-scattered seed, and 
formed between the ridpes furrows (avAcueev, 
sulci) for carrying off the water. In this 
state the field was called seyea and rpimku^. 
When the ancients ploughed tiireetiniiM<nily, 
it was done in the sprinp, summer, and au- 
tumn of the same year. But in order to ob- 
tain a still heavier crop, both the Greeks and 
the Romans pIniTijhed four times, the proscis- 
liio being performed in the latter part of the 
preceding year, so that between one crop and 
another two whole years iatetrened. 

AKBiXEK. [JvDKX.] 




ArHinim, riim^^U (oow iwtxl at Maatua). 
1. Uuro. a. Tt-mo. a. DoUale. 4. Cultrr. A. Vonwr. St. Aura. 



ARCA (lN^m). (1) A chest, in which 

the Romans were accustomed to place their 
money ; and the phrase ex area solvere had the 

■Maainpr of poyinff in ready money. The 



term arcae was usually applied to the cli* 
in which the rich kept their money, and was 
opposed to the smaller loadi^ §aeeulti$, and 
cnmeM» — (ft) Tho eoliln in wbieta pecaoaa 
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were buried, or the bier on wMch the corpM 
tru placed ]n«Tioiulytolniziil.>— (8) Astrang 
cell made of oak, in wUdi crindiMls mad 
slaves were cMmfined. 

ARC^RA, a oomed carriage or Utter, 
spread w ith clothi^ which was used in ancient 
times in Home, to carry the aged and infirm. 
It is said to have obtained the name of arcera 
OB aflcoont of ite xeMmUaiioe to aa ana, or 




Arcctm. iGlauntt, Wagm,Tn. 19, t§. -JL) 



ARCIIEIOX («ipx<"o*') properly means any 
public place belonging to the magiatrates, but 
is more particularly applied to the orehiirt 
ofloe, where the decrees of the people and 
other state documents were preserved. This 
office is sometimes merely called rh Stmotriop. 
At Athens the archives were kept in the temple 
of the mother of the gods (firfrpvov), and the 
charge of it was entrusted to the preisident 
(jw w d i Ty) of the senate of Uie Five-huidred. 

ARCIIIaTER (apxt'tiTpo?), a medical title 
under the Roman emperors, the exact signifi* 
eatioa of which has been the sahif eet of mueh 
discussion, but which most probably means 

the chief of the physicians." The first 
person whom we find bearing this title is 
Andromachns, phyrician to Nero. In after 
timen the order appears to have been divided, 
and we find two distinct classes of archiatri, 
vis., tiioae of tiie palace and those of the 
people. 

ARCUiMIMUS. [Mnics.] 

ARCHITECT(TRA {ifxmiCTemia, Apxvtvtm 
tOpUofX architecture. The necessity for a 
haUtation, and the attempt to adorn those 
habitations whJdi were intended Ibr the gods, 
are the two causes trom which the art de- 
rives its existence. In early times little 
attention was paid to domestic architecture. 
The Wi ointc a of the art were lavished upon 
tte temples of the gods ; and hence the 
greater part of the history of Grecian archi- 
tecture to ittseparaUy connected with thrt of 
the temple, and has its proper place under 
TsxFLUX, and the subordinate headings, 
loeh aa Ovlokka, Ae. Bnt, thoogh the first 
rtoe of avdlitecture, as a fine art, is connected 
with the temple, yet, viewed as the science 
of constructioo, it must have been employed. 



even earlier, for other puri)oses, such aa the 
erectfam of fortfflcations, palaces, treasuries, 
and other works of utility. Accordingly, it 
is the general opinion of antiquaries, that the 
very earliest edifices, of which we have any 
remains, are tiie aOi^ialled Cyclopean works, 
in which we see huge unsqunred Works of 
stone built together in the best way that 
their shapee woold allow. [Mvava.] In ad- 
dition to these, however, there are other 
purposes for which architecture, still using 
the term in its lowersenae, would be required 
in a very early stage of political society; 
such as the general arrangement of cities, 
the provision of a place for the transaction of 
pnhlvc business, with the necessary edifices 
appertaining to it 'Afjoitv, KonrM], and the 
whole class of works which wc embrace under 
the head of dvil engineering, aneh as those 
for drainage [Cloaca, Emi-s vuirs'. for com- 
munication [Via, JPoxs], and for the supply 
of water [Aqvab doctcr]. Almost equally 
necessary are places devoted to puhlic exer- 
cise, health, and amusement, Uvhxasivii, 
fltAnnnt, Hxpponwnnrs, Ciaccs, Bau^eux, 
Theatkvm, Axphitheatbvm. Lastly, the 
skill of the architect has been from the 
earliest times employed to preserve the me- 
mory of departed men and past events ; and 
hence we have the various works of monu- 
mental and triumphal architecture, which are 
described under the beads Fwus, Abcvs, 
CoLVMNA. The history of architecture may 
be divided into five periods. The first, which 
to chiefly mythical, comes down to tiie time 
of Cypselus, 01. 30, u. c. GGO : the second 
period comes down to the termination of the 
Persian war, 01. 75. 2, b.c. 478 : the third is 
the brilliant period from the end of the Per- 
sian war to the death of Alexander the Great, 
01. 114, B.C. 323 : the fourth period extends 
to the battle of Aettum, b.c. SI ; the fifth 
perio<l embraces the arcluterture of the Ro- 
man empire till it became mingled with the 
Gothie. Strongly fortified citiea, palaces, and 
treasuries avc the chief works of the earlier 
part of the first period; and to it may be 
referred most of the so-called Cyclopean re- 
mains ; while the era of the Dorian invasion 
marks, in all probability, the commencement 
of the Dorian style of temple architecture. 
In the aeeond period the art made rapid ad- 
vances under the powerful patronage of the 
aristocracies in some cities, as at Sparta, aiid 
of the tyrants In others, aa Cypedna at 
Corinth, Thcagnes at Mcgara, Clcisthencs at 
Sicyon, the Peisistratida at Athens, and Poly- 
eratea at Samoa. Architecture now assumed 
decidedly the character of a fine art, and 
became associated with the sister arts of 
sculpture and painting, which are easentJal 

o 
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to its deTelopmcnt. Magnificent temples 
spnmg np in all tlie' principal Grcdc cities ; 
nnd while the Doric order was brought al- 
most, if not quite, to perfection, in Greece 
Proper, in fhe Doric colonies of Asia Minor, 
aud in Cential Italy and Sicily, the Ionic 
order appeared, already perfect at its first 
invention, in tiie great temple of AztemlR at 
Kphesus. The ruinB still existing at Poestum, 
Syracuse, Agrig«itum, Selinus, Aegina, and 
other pluces, lue imperishable monunicnts of 
this period. To it also belong the gieat works 
of the Roman kings. The commencement of 
the third and most brilliant period of the art 
was signaliMd \ry fhe nMMtag of Atiicns, 
the establishment of regular prinriplf"? for 
the laying out of cities by Hippodumus of 
Miletna, and the great works of the age of 
rericlcs, by the contemporaries of Phidias, at 
Athens, £lcusis, and Olympia. The first part 
of the fourth period saw the extension of the 
Gxeek architecture over the countries con- 
»|iiored by Alexander, and, in the Wo-t, the 
commencement of the new style, which arose 
flrom the imitation, with some alterations, of 
the Grrrk f"rm9 by Eonian archit'^rt'^, to 
wliich the conquest of Greece gave, of courfe, 
a new Impidae. B7 the time of Aogaetnit 
Rome was adorned with every kind of public 
and priirate edifice, surrounded by villas, and 
ftemiflihed with roada and aqneducts; and 
these various erections were adorned by the 
forma of Grecian art ; but already Yitruvius 
begins to complain that the purity of that art 
Iseorrupted by the ttttermixture of hetero- 
geneous form-. This procor^s of deterioration 
went on ra])i(Uy duntig the iifth period, 
thongh eombincd at first with increasing 
mafrniftcence in the ficale and number of the 
buildings erected. The early part of this 
period is nuide iUnstrlovs "bf the nnmerons 
works of Aiig-ustus and lu/B successors, espe- 
cially the irlavii, Nerva» Tnyan, Hadrian, 
aud the Antonlnes, at Borne and in the pro- 
vinces ; but from the time of the Antonincs 
the decline of the art was rapid and decided. 
In one department a new impulse was given 
to architecture bj the rise of Christian 
churches, wliich were prenerally built on the 
model of the liomun Bauilica. One of the 
most splendid specimens of Christian arehi- 
tccture is the church of S. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople, built in the reign of Justinian, a.]>. 
587, and restored, after its partial destmetlon 
by an earthquake, in "in J. But, long before 
this time, the Grcco-Koman style had become 
thoroughly corrupted, and that new style, 
which is called the Hy/.antine, had arisen out 
of the mixture of Roman architecture with 
ideas derived from the Northern nations. 

aechitheObus cVx<MHMf). [riuA.] 



AKCiiON (ipxw»'). The government ol 
Athens began with monareby, and, after pMs- 

ing through a dynasty * and aristocracy, ended 
in democracy. Of the kings of Athens, con- 
sidered as tiie capital of Attiea, Theseus may 
be saitl to haA c bren the first ; for to bim, 
whether as a real individual or a representa- 
tive of a certain period, is attributed the 
union of the dllilBrent and independent states 
of Attica under one head. The last was 
Codrus ; in acknowledgment of whose i)a- 
triotism in meeting death for his country, 
the Athenians are said to have determined 
that no one should succeed him with the 
title of king (fiunkek). It seems, however, 
equal!}- prob i> '0 that it was the nobles who 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
serve tiidr own Interests, by aboUdiing fhe 
kindly power for another, the possessors of 
which , they called ArchontM {ipx9*^) or 
rulers. These for some time continued to be 
like the kinps of the house of Codrus, ai^ 
pninted for life ; Ktill nn important point was 
gamed by the nobles, the office being miuie 
at^otmtable (vircv^i«c), whieh of eonrae Im- 
plies that the nobility had some control over 
it. This state of things lasted for twelve 
rrigns of archtas. The next step wae to 
limit the continuancr of tl.-" ofRrr to ten 
years, still confining it to the MedonUdae, or 
house of Oodros, so as to estaldlsk wtet the 
Greeks called a dynasty, till the arohonahip 
of Eryxias, the last archon of that famUy 
elected as such. At the end of his ten years 
(B.C. G84), a much greater change took place: 
the arcbonship was made annual, and its 
Narious duties divided among u college of 
nine, chosen by snfbage (x««poTowia) from the 
Eupntritino, or Patricians, and no longer 
elected from the Medontidae exclusively* Thia 
arraagement lasted tlU the time ef Setai, who 
still continued the election by suffrage, but 
made the qualification for office depmd, not 
on birth, bat property. The dee^ga by lot 
is believed to have been introduced by Cleis- 
thenes (b. c. 508). The last change is sup. 
posed to have been made by Aristides, who 
after the battie cT Plataeae (b. c. 479) abo> 
lished the property qualification, throwing 
open the archuuship und other magistracies 
to all the citizens ; that Is, to the Thetes, ae 
well as the other classes, t]ip former of whom 
were not allowed by Solon's laws to hold any 
magistraey at alL Still, after the removal of 
the old restrictions, some security was left to 
insure respectability ; for, previously to an 
arohon entering tm office, he underwent an 
examination, called the anacrisis (avaxptatc), 
as to Ills being a legitimate and a good citisen. 
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a good son, and quulitied in \ioml of property, 
but tlie latter liinittttioilWMeitlierdone awar 
with hj AristidM, or soon became obsolete. 
Yet, even- after passing a satisfactory ana- 
eri$l»t eacA of tbe arebmis, in oommcm with 
other maidstrates, was liable to be dcixxird on 
oomi»laint of misconduct made before the 
people, at the lint riirtil«r Msembly In ea«li 
prytany. On such an oecasioTi t]ie rpirhriro- 
Umia (eirixetpoToi'ia), as it was called, took 
place : and we read that In one case the whole 
eoQege of archoos wai deprived of office 
(iwox'tporovtiafiai). In consequence of the 
democratical tendency of the assembly and 
eoorto of JneUee eetabUehed by SoUm, the 

archons lost the preat political power which 
they at one time possessed. They became, in 
ftct, nol as of old dine tors of the govemment, 
but merely municipal niajristrutfs, exercisinj? 
functions and bearing titles described below. 
It has been already etatedt that the duties of 
Unt d&gle archun were ahared by a college of 
nine. The first, or president of this body, 
was called Archon^ by way of pre-eminence, 
or Afehon Eponymut (apxw hntwiioi), from 
the year beinf? dijilinjrui.shed by and repis- 
tered in bis name. The second was styled 
Jreftof* jBcMtlMf (4p|fMr pamhfk\ or the 
Kinpr Archon ; the third Polnnarchus (iroA/- 
|iapxo<)» or commandw'in-chief ; the remain- 
ing idz, jnketmo<Aeto« (AiaytoMrat), or legis- 
lators. As regards the duties of the archons, 
it is sometimes difficult to distinguish what 
belonged to them individually, and what col- 
leetively. It .'*eenis that a considerable por- 
tion of the judicial functions of the ancient 
kings devolved upon the Archon Eponymus, 
who was also eonstttnted a sort of atate pro* I 
tectnr of thf>^r rvhn wore unable to defend 
themselves. Thus be was to superintend 
orphans, he ires s es , Jhsailiee losing their repre- 
sentatives, widows left preg^nant, and to sec 
that they were not wronged in any way. 
This archon bad also the superintendence 
of the greater Dionysia, and the Tbtrgelia. 
The functions of the King Archon were almost 
all connected with religion ; hi.s distinguishing 
title duwa ttat he was considered a repre- 
sentative of the old kings in their capacity of 
high priest, as the Rex Sscriftculus was at 
Rone. Thus he presided at the Lenaea, or 
older Dionysia ; snjv rintendcd the mysteries 
and the games called Lampadepkoriaef and 
had to oAr vp saerlllees and prayers in the 
Elemiolnni, both at Athens and Eleusis. 
Moreover, indictments for impiety, and con- 
troversies about the priesthood, were laid be- 
fore him ; and, in cases of murder, he hrooght 
the trinl i?ito the court of thr nreiopagus, and 
voted with its members, liis wife, also, who 
WM called Battfima (fimri^imX had to oAr 



certain Stuiriiiccs, and therefore it was re- 
quired that She ahoold be a citizen of pure 
blfMTl. without stain or blemish. The Pole' 
Mat ch was originally, as his name denotes, 
the comxnander-in-chier, and we find him 
discharging military duties as late as tin 
battle of Marathon, in ooiUunction with the 
ten Strateyi; he there took, lilro the kings of 
old, the command of the right wing of the 
army. This, however, seems to be the last 
occasion on record of thin magistrate ap- 
pointed by lot betDg invested with such im- 
portant functions; and in after ajres ive find 
that bis duties ceased to be military, having 
been, in a great measnre, transferred to the 
protection and su])erintendence of the resident 
aliens, so that he resembled in many respects 
the praetor peregrinos at Rome. Thns, all 
actions affectiuir aliens, the isoteles and 
proxeni were brought before him previously 
to triaL Moreover, it was the polemarch's 
duty to offer the yearly saCT^flse to Artemis, 
in commeTnor-itinn of the vow made by C'alli- 
machuH, at Marathon, and to arrange the 
fhneral games in hononr of those who fell in 
war. The six TTiPfmothetae were extensively 
connected with the administration of Justice, 
and appear to have been called legislators, 

because, in the absence of a written code, 
they might be said to make laws, or tAetmi 
(decTMoi). in the ancient language of Athena, 
though in reality they only explained tbem. 
They were required to review, every year, 
the whole body of laws, that they might 
detect say inconsistencies or «ti]>('i'fiuitie8, 
and discover whether any laws which were 
abrogated were in the public records amongst 
the rest. Their report was snhmitted to the 
people, who referred the necessary alterations 
to a legislative committee chosen for the pur- 
pose, and called ITometheUtt (mmo^Itm). The 
chief part of the duties of the thesmothctiie 
consisted in receiving informations, and bring- 
ing cases to trial in the courts of law, of the 
days of sitting in which they gave pnblie 
notice. They did not try them thom«eUep, 
but seem to have constituted u ^«4•^l ut grand 
jury, or inquest The trial itself took place 
before the Dicastae. [Dicastak.] It is ne- 
cessary to be cautious in our interpretation of 
the words imci and ipjfWTttt since they have 
a double meaning in the Attic orators, some- 
times referring to the archons peculiarly so 
called, and sometimes to anyothermagistracy. 
The archons had various privileges and ho- 
nours. The greatest of the former was the 
exemption from the trierarchies — a boon not 
allowed even to the successors of Harmodius 
and .\ristogeiton. As a mark nf tlieir office, 
they wore a chaplet or crown of myrtle ; and 
if any one struck or ahttsed one of the aiehoDB* 
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when wearing this badge of office, he became 
atimus (ari^), or infamous in the fullest 
extent, thereby losing his civic rights. The 
archons, at the close of their year of service, 
were admitted among the members of the 
areiupagus. [Arkiopaous.] 

ARCUS (also fornix), an arch. A true 
arch is formed of a scries of •wedge-like 
stones, or of bricks, supporting each other, 
and all bound flnnly together by their mutual 
pressure. It would seem that the arch, as 
thus defined, and as used by the Romans, 
was not known to the Greeks in the early 
periods of their history. But they made use 
of a contrivance, even in the heroic age, by 
which they were enabled to gain all the 
advantages of our archway in making corri- 
dors, or hollow galleries, and which In ap- 
pearance resembled the pointed arch, such as 
Is now termed Gothic. This was effected by 
culling away the superincumbent stones in 
the manner already described, at an angle of 
about 45* with the horizon. The mode of 
construction and appearance of such arches 
is represented in the annexed drawing of the 
M-alls of Tiryns. The gate of Signia (SecfruJ 
in Latium exhibits a similar example. The 
principle of the true arch seems to have been 
known to the Romans from the earliest period ; 
it is used in the Cloaca Maxima. It is most 
probably an Etruscan invention. The use of 



it constitutes one leading distinction between 
Greek and Roman architecture, for by its 
application the Romans were enabled to exe- 




Arch of Tirj-M. (GiU'* Itinrniry, pi. 19.) 

cute works of far bolder construction than 
those of the Greeks. The Romans, however, 
never used any other form of arch than the 
semicircle. The urcus triumphalis, triumphal 
arch, was a structure peculiar to the Romans, 
erected in honour of an individual, or in 
commemoration of a conquest. Triumphal 
arches were built across the principal streets 
of Rome, and, according to the space of their 
respective localities, consisted of a single 
archway, or a central one for carriages, and 
two smaller ones on each side for foot-pas- 
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•engen. Those actually made u»e of on the 
decMiim of a trinmtilial entry and procession 
were merely temporary and hastily ercctwl ; 
Mid, having tierved their purpoRe, were taken 
down again, and aometimoii replMedbjr otiien 
of more durable materials. StcrtiniuB is the 
first upon record who erected anything of the 
kind. Be Imttt an ardi in IHm Fomra Boa- 
rium, about b. c. 19G, and another in the 
Circus Maximus, each of which wae sur- 
mounted by gilt Btatuen. There are twenty- 
one arches raewded by different writers, as 
hurinff been erect o<l in the city of Rome, fire 
of wliich now remain : — 1. Arcus Dntsi, 
irhleh was erected to the honour of Claudius 
DrusuR on the Appian way. 2. Arcus Titi, 
at the foot of the Palatine, which was erected 
to the honour of Titus, after his conqnest of 
Judaea ; the bas-reliefs of this arch represent 
the spoils from the temple of Jerusalem 
carried in trfmnphal prooescion. S. Areut 
Septimii Severi, which was erected by the 
senate (a. d. 207) at the end of the Via 
Sacra, in honour of that emperor and his two 
CaracaUa and Geta, aa aoeoont oC hia 



conquest of the Parthians and /"abiane. 4. 
Arcus Oallieni, erected to the honour of Gal* 
lienua by a private individual, M. Anrclius 
Victor. 5. Arcua Constantini^ which was 
larger ttaatiwareh of Titoa. Asaspedmea 
of the triumphal arches, a drawing of the arch 
of Drustts is given in the preceding page. 

AKCU8 (Mv»T<^lr), tiie how used for 
shooting arrows, is one of the most ancient 
of all weapons, but is characteristic of Asia 
fafher fluHiof Eorope. bitiie Soman armies 
it was searcely ever employed except by aux- 
iliaries ; and these auxiliaries, called sagit- 

i tarii, were chiefly Crctcs and Arabians. 
The upper of the two flgurea below Shows 
the Scythian or Parthian bow unstrunor ; the 
lower one represents the usual form of the 

' Oneian bow, whieh bad a doable eorvatore, 
consisting of two circular portions united by 
the handle. When not used, the bow was 
pot into a ease (rafsAfcii, yHpwrof , cor3rtu8), 
which was made of leather, and sometimes 
ornamented. It frequently held the arrows 
as well as the bow, and on this account is 



often eanftwimled with the jiAaretra or quiver. 
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Arctia, Bow. (From painting* oa \umv.} 

5.REA (oAw?, or oAwa), the threshing-floor, 
was a raised place in the Held, open on ail 
sides to the wind. 6r«at pains were taken 
to make this floor hard ; it was sometimes 
paved with flint stones, but more usually 
eoverod with elay and smoothed with a roller. 

AKEIOPAGUS (4 'ApeuK ira>o5, or hill of 
Ares) waa a rocky eminence, lying to the 
west of, and not far from the Acropolis at 
Athens. It was the place of meeting of the 

council C'H 'Apet'oj Traycij ^vKt)), which was 

sometimes called The Upper Council ('H avu 
PmMX to distinguish it firom the senate of 
Five-hundred, which sat in the Ccramcicus 
within the city. It was a boiy of very 
remote antiquity, acting as a criminal tri- 
banal* and exfarted kmg before the tine of 



Csiytii^ no»-cii»»'. (Fri>Tn n IM i tlw 
V«tu.i»a, Viiooiiti, iv. tav. 4a.; 

Solon, but he so far modified its constitution 
and sphere of duty, that he may almost be 
called its fonnder. What that original otmstf • 
tution was, must in some degree be left to 
conjecture, though there is every reason to 
suppose that it was aristoeratioid, the mem« 
bers being taken, like the ephetae, from the 
noble patrician families. [Ephetae.] By 
the legislutiuii uf Solon the Areiopagus was 
composed of the ex-archons, who, after an 
unexceptionable discharge of their duties, 
" went up " to the Areiopagus, and became 
members of it for life, unless expeUed for 
misconduct. Ag Solon matle the qualification 
for the offioc of archon to depend not on birth 
but on property, the oouneil after his time 
oeaiad to be pvii^oeratie in eonatttatlaiL; bat. 
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u ve learn from Attic writers, contlnned so 
ill spirit. In fiftct, Solon is aaid to have 

formed the two councils, the senate and the 
Areiopagus, to be a check upou the demo- 
«r$af ; that, as lie Umadf espraaed it, " the 
statp rifiintr upon them 08 anchors might be 
less toiiMHl by stOTms." Kay, even after the 
arohont wen no toniVBr elected by sidnrege, 
but by lot, and the office was thrown open by 
Arifttides to all the Athe&iaa citisens, the 
*' tipper eooadl ** ttlll retaimd lt» former tone 
of feeling. Moreover, besides these changes 
in its constitutinn, Solon altered and extended 
its functions. Before his time it wn» only a 
erimiaal court, trying eaaea itf wilful mur- 
der and woundinjr, of arson and poisonin}^," 
whereas be gave it extensive powers of a 
eeawrlal and politieal naturo. Thus we learn 
that he made thn council an " ovcr«;oer of 
everything, and the guardian of the laws," 
a m powcriny it to inqidre liow any one got 
his living and to punish the idle ; and we are 
alfto told that the Areiopagites were *' super- 
intendents of good order and decency," terms 
as unlimited and undefined as Solon not 
impirobably Avi«->v(^ to leave their authority. 
Wlisn heinouK crimes had notoriously been 
aommitted, Irat the guilty parties were not 
known, or no accuser appeared, the Areio- 
pagus inquired into the subject, and re- 
ported to the demus. The report or infor- 
mation was called apophasis. This was a 
duty which they sometimes undertook on 
thefar own responsibility, and in the exercise 
of an old established right, and sometimes on 
the order of the demtis. Nay, to such an 
extent did they curry their power, that on 
one occasion they apprehended an individual 
(Antiphonl, who had Tx-cn acquitted hy the 
general assembly, and again brought him to 
a trial, whieh ended In his condemnation and 
death. Airain, wo find thnn revoking an 
appointment whereby AoHrhines was made 
the advocate of Athens before the Amphic- 
tyonic council, and substituting TTyperides in 
his room. They also had duties connected 
with religion, one of which was to superin- 
tend the sacred olives growing: about Athens, 
and try those who were char^red with destmj-- 
iug them ; and in general it was their office 
to punish the imirtons and irreligUms. Inde- 
pendent, then, of its jurisdiction as a criminal 
court in cases of wilful murder, which Solon 
eontinned to the Arelopagns, its influence 
must have been sufficiently grreat to have been 
a considerable obstacle to the aggrandisement 
of the democracy at the expense tit (he other 
parties in the state. Acconiingly, we find 
that Pericles, who was opposed to the aristo- 
cracy, resolved to diminish its power and 
elveiimserlbe its qihon of acttaii* His osad- 



jutor in this work was Ephialtes, a statesman 

of inflexible integrity, and also a military 
commander. They experienced much opposi- 
tion in their attempts, not only in the assem- 
bly, but also on the stapre, where Aeschylu? 
produced his tragedy of the Eumenides, the 
object uf which was to Impress upon the 
Athenians the dignity, saerednesa, and con- 
stitutional worth of the institution which 
Pericles and Ephialtes wished to reform* 
8tiU llie opposition fsHed * a doeree was 
carried by which, as Aristotle says, the Arei- 
opagus was ** mutilated," and many of its 
hereditary rights abolished, though it is 
difficult to ascertain the precis nature of the 
alterations which Pericles effected. The juris- 
diction of the Areiopagus in cases of murder 
was sliU left to them. In sneh oassa the 
process was as follows : — The kirp nrchon 
brought the case into eonrt, and sat as one of 
the judges, who were assemhled in Hm open 
air, prolmbly to guard against any contamina- 
tion from the criminal. The accuser first 
came forwards to make a solemn oath that bia 
accusation was true, standing over the slangh« 
tered victims, and imy)recating extirpation 
upon himself and his whole family were it 
not so. The aecnrnd then denied the ebaria 
with the same solemnity and form of oath. 
Each party then stated his case with all 
possible plainness, keeping strictly to tiw 
subject, and not being allowed to api)eal in 
any way to the feelings or passions of the 
judges. After the first speech, a criminal 
accused of murder might remove ftrom Athens, 
and thus avoid the capital punishment fixed 
by Draco's Theami^ which on this point were 
still in force, Except in eases of parrietdflb 
neither the accuser nor the court hntl power 
to prevent this; but the party who thqa 
evaded the extreme pnnishnient was not 
allowed to return home, and when any decree 
was passed at Athens to Icgaliie the return 
of exiles, an exception was always made 
against those who had thus left their country. 
The Areio])apns contintied to exist, in name 
at least, till a very late pcriotl. Thus we find 
Cicero mentioning the council in his letters ; 
and an individual is spoken of as an Arcio- 
pagite under the emperors Gratian and Theo- 
do^os (a. v. SSO). The ease of St. Paul la 
generally quoted as an Instance of the autho- 
rity of the Areiopagus In religious matters ; 
hat tiie words of the sacred historian do not 
necessarily imply that he was brought before 
the council. It may, however, be remarked, 
that the Areiopagites certainly took cogni/ance 
of the introduction of new and unauthoriaed 
forms of religious worship, c;<ned fTrifltra irpe, 
in contradistinction to the ^arpia or older 
rites of tho State* 
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A££NA. [ilMPBiTBSATRm.] 

A!I£tAlOOI, pemm who amund the 

company at the Roman rtinnfr tablofs. 

AKO£l, the name given by the pontiflces 
to the phieee etmaeenited by Nunm ftir Ibe 
ccl<»brution of relifrious wrvii < <. Varro caMs 
them the chapels oi the argei, and say* they 
wiv twenty tewn In BimbcPt diilrlhuted in 
the different districts the citj. There wan 
n tradition that these arfrci were nnmcd from 
the chieftains irho came with Hercules, the 
Aigtve» to Rome, and occupied the Capitol i no, 
or, as it was anciently called, Satumian hill. 
It is impossible to say what is the historical 
value or meaaing of fhie lefrend; we may, 
hr wrver, notice its conformity with the state- 
ment that Borne was founded by the Pelaa- 
^ians, with whom the name of Arfroe waa 
connected. The name ar^vi was also pivcn 
to certain figures thrown into the Tiber from 
the SahUcian bridge, on the Ides of May in 
every year. This was done by the pontifices, 
the vestals, the praetors, and other citizens, 
alter the performance of the customary sacri- 
teea. The images were thirty in number, 
made of bulrushes, and in the form of men. 
Ovid makes various suppositions to account 
for the origin of fhis rite ; we eaa only eon* 
jccturr that it ivas a sptibolloal offering, to 
propitiate the gods, and that the number was 
m vepresentatiTe elfh«r of ^ thirty patrielan 
curiae at Borne, or perhaps of the thirty Latin 
townships. 

ARGENTlKII, bankers or money changers. 
(1) Grf.kk. The bankers at Athens were 
callo*] Trnpflzitae (rpanx^Lrai), from their 
tables ^^rpaire^'a*) at which Uicy sut, while 
carrying on their bosiness,and wliieh were in 
tho market place. Their principal occupation 
was that of changing money ; bat they Are- 
qnently took money, at a moderate premiiim« 
from persons who did not like to occui)y 
themselves with the management of their 
own aflbSrs, and plaoed it out at interest. 
Their usual interest was 36 per cent. ; a 
rate that at present scarcely occurs except 
in cases of money lent on bottomry. The 
only instance of a bank recogniied and 
conducted on behalf of the state occurs at 
Byzantium, where at one time it was let by 
the repobUe to capitalists to fttrm. Yet the 
state probably exercised some kind of super- 
intendence over the. private bankers, since it 
la hardly possible otherwise to aeeount for 
the unlimited confidence whif h th' \ o j nvf^d. 
— ( 2 ) BoMAM. The Argentarii at iiome must 
be dli41ngvished from the nmuarU and fNim. 
mularii^ or public bankers. [Mensabii.] 
The argentarii were private persons, who 
carried on business on their own rcsponsi- 
Ulityi and mn not in the aervioe of the 



republic; but the shops or tabernae about the 
foram, whhdi they oeenpied, and in whieh 

they transaett'fl th'nr busines^;, Avere state 
property. The bu«iness of the argentarii may 
be dirided into the following branehes. I. 
IWniufnfio, or the cxchanfj-e of foreigrn coin 
for Boman, and in later times the giving of 
bills of txehangc paj-able in foreign towns. 
3« The keeping of inms of money for other 
persons. Such money mipht be deposited by 
I the owner merely to ^ave liimiteif the trouble 
of keeping it and making payments, and in 
this case it was called clrpn/sitttm ; the argen- 
tarius then paid no interest, and the money 
was called easMo jMeonla. Or the money was 
deposited on condition of the argcntarius pay- 
ing interest; in this case the money wa« 
called entiHim. A payment made throogh a 
banker was called per mfinsam, de mensa, or 
per mensae scripturantf while a pa}'ment made 
by the debtor in person was a payment ex area 
or dis dem». Am aifentarius never paid away 
any per«*on*s money without beiner either an- 
thurised by him in person or receiving a 
cheque which was called per»cripti». The 
arprentarii kept accurate accounts in books 
called codices, tabuiaey or rationes, and there 
ia every reason for believing fliat tiiey w«r» 
acquaint ! -.vith what is called in book-keep- 
ing double entry. When a party found to b« 
in debt paid what he owed, he had hia name 
effaced [ncmen expedire or exjmngtrt) from 
the banker's books. 3. Their connection 
with commerce and public auctions. In pri- 
vate sales and purchases, they sometimes 
acted as agents for eitli'-r party : inUrpretes), 
and sometimes they undertook to sell ^e 
whole estate of a person, aa an Inheritance. 
At public anction^ they were almost invari- 
ably present, registering the articles sold, 
thdr prices, and pnrehuera, and receiving 
the payment from the i)urchascrs. 4. The 
testing of the genuineness of coins {probatw 
mmmonm). This, however, seems cniginally 
to have been a part of the duty of public 
officers, the mensarii or niimmularii, until in 
the course of time the opinion of an argenta- 
rins also came to be looked upon as decisive. 
5. The soUdontm renditin^ that is, the obli- 
gation of purchasing from the mint the newly 
coined money, and eireidating ft among the 
pr-'iple. This branch of their functions occurs 
only under the empire. The argcntaiii 
Ibrmed a collegium, divided into soeietotes or 
corporations, which alone had the right to 
adiuit new members of their guild. None 
but free men could become members of such 
a corporation. It has already boen obatrvod 
that the argentarii had their shops round the 
forum : hence to become bankrupt was ex* 
pt a iBod bj/hroenfers, or «Abre^ mforomwgi, 
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4RGENTUM (apYwpo?), silver. The rehi- 
tive Talue of gold and idlrer differed consi- 
derably at different periods in Greek and 
Boman history. Herodotus mentions it as 
13 to 1; Plato, m II to 1 ; Menander, as 
10 to 1 ; and Livy as 10 to 1, about B. c. 
189. According to Suetonius, Julius Caesar, 
OD one occasion, exchanged aOyer for gold in 
the proportion of 9 to 1 ; but the most usual 
proportion under the early Roman emperors 
was about 13 to 1. The proportion in modem 
times, since the discovery of tlic American 
mines, has varied bet worn 17 to 1 and 14 
to 1. In the curliest times the Greeks ob- 
tained flietr attver chiefly m an artiele of 
commerce from the Phocnenns and the Sa- 
mians ; but they soon began to work the rich 
mines <rfthdr own eonntry and ita Islands. 
The chief mines were in Siphnos, Thessaly, 
and Attica. In the last-named country, the 
sQTer mines of Laurlon fttmished a most 
abundant supply, and were generally regarded 
as the chief source of the wealth of Athens. 
The B<nnans obtained most of their silver 
from the rery rich mines of Spain, which 
had been previously worked by the Pliooni- 
cians and Carthaginianti, and which, though 
abandoned for those of MeadfiO^ am atm not 
exhausted. By far the most important use of 
silver among the Greeks was for money. 
There ai« anfflelent Teasons for believing 
that, unto mdib time after the end of the 
Pelopoamesian war, the Athenians had no 
gold evxrency. [Avmrx.] It may be renuolced 
that all the words connected A^ ith money are 
derived firom Spyvpot^ and not from xpv<^> as 
iwTopyvfMw, " to bribe with money apyv 
poftMfiotf ** a money changer, " &c. ; and 
apyvpof is itself not unfrequently used to 
signify money in general, as aes i» in Latin. 
At Rome, on the contrary, ailver was not 
coined till b. c. 2 fin, before which period 
Greek ailver was in circulation at Kome ; and 
the principal diver edn of the Romans, the 
tienariiis, was borrowed from the Greek 
drachma. For further details respecting 
•iWer money, see DmrAnnra, DnAoncA. 
From a very early period, silver was used 
also in works of art ; and the use of it for 
mere purposes of luxury and ostentation, as 
in plat^ iraa rtaj geoenl belli inGneeo and 
Rome. 

AKGYRASriDES iapyvpatnTi6<%), a division 
of the Macedonian army, who were so called 
because they oarried ahialda oomed irith 
silver plates. 

AROtB005PEION (i^yvfioauM), Hm 
plaee wImm mmuj was eoined, tht mint, at 
Athena* 

ArIeS (apt^X tba battering-ram, ma naeft 
to batter down flM iraUt of bealetad dtlea. 



It consisted of a large beam, made of the 
trunk of a tree^ eqwdaUy of a flr or an ndu 
To one end was fastened a mass of bronzo 
or iron (ics^aAi], infi o k^ , aporofii}), which 
resembled in ita fetm fba head of a ram. 
The aries in its simplest state was borne 
and impelled by human hands, without other 
aadilnnoa* In an improfred llie ram 




Arirv, BatlBrivg Bun. (Rmi OatonuiofTWiaO 



was snrnranded with iron hands, to which 
rings were attached for the purpose of suspcnd- 
in^r it by ropes or chains from a beam fixed 
transversely over it. liy this contrivance 
the soldiers were relieved from the n e o ee alty 
of supporting the weight of the ram, and 
could with ease give it a rapid and forcible 
motion backwards and forwards. The use of 
this machine was further aided by placing 
the frame in which it was suspended upon 
wheels, and also by conatmeting over it a 
wooden roof^ so as to form a testudo,** 
which protected the besieging party from 
the defendve assaults of the besieged. 

ARISTOCRItIA (apimcparta), signifies 
literally " the government of tlio Vst men," 
and as used by Plato, Aristotle, Polybius, &C., 
it meant the government of a dass whose 
supremacy was founded not on wealth merely, 
hut on personal distinction. That there should 
be an arlstocraey, moreover, it waa easentid 
that the ndministratiim of affairs should be 
conducted with a view to the promotion ol 
the generd intereals, not for the exdiidTe or 
predominant edteatage of the privilcfed daaa. 
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As soon as the ifovcmmcnt ceased to be thus 
conducted, or whenever the only title to poli- 
tical power in the dominant class was the 
po^isession of superior wealth, the constitution 
was termed an olifrarchy (oXtyapxta), which, 
in the technical use of the term, was always 
looked uixm as a corruption (»rap^*t/3a<rt5) of 
an aristocracy. In the pructicul application 
of the term aristocracy, however, the personal 
excellence which was held to be a necesstu-j' 
clement was not of a higher kind than M hat, 
according to the deeply-8eate<l ideas of the 
Greeks, was commonly hereditary in families 
of noble birth, and in early times would be 
the ordinary accompaniments of noble rank, 
namely, wealth, military skill, and superior 
education and intelligence. It is to be noted 
that the word apKrroKparia is never, like 
the English term aristocracy, the name of 
a class, but only of a particular political 
constitution. 

ARMA, ARMAtCRA (eV<o, Tevx<a, Horn. ; 
oirAa), arms, armour. Ilonjer describes in 
■various passages an entire sxiit of armour, 
and we observe that it consisted of the same 
portions which were used by the Greek soldiers 
ever after. Moreover, the order of putting 
them on is always the same. The hea'i-y- 
nnned warrior, having already a tunic around 
his body, and preparing for combat, puts on — 
1. his jfrcvLyes (jtiTj/uific?, ocreae) ; 2. his 
cuirass (flwpeif, lorica), to which belonged 
the fUTpti underneath, and the zone [C^yri, 



^iMHrr^p, cingulum), above; 3. his sword, 
(fi^<K, en»i»y ffladius], hung on the left side 
of his body by means of a belt which passed 
over the right shoulder; 4. the large round 
I shield (<raKo«, a<nrt?, clipetm, scutum], sup- 
ported in the same manner ; 5. his helmet 
(Kopu«, Kvvrrj, cassis, galea) ; 6. he took his 
I spear («7xo^» hasta), or in many cases, 
! two spears. The form and use of these por- 
; tions arc described in separate articles, under 
I their Latin names. The annexe<l cut exhibit* 
them all. Those ^ho were defended in the 
manner which has now been represented are 
called by Ilomer aspistac (a<nri<rrai), from 
their great shield (a<r»rt?) ; also angemachi 
(ayX'^axoOt because they fought hand to 
hand with their adversaries ; but much more 
commonly promachi (irpo^axoi), because they 
occupied the front of the army. In later 
time's the hea^-j'-armed soldiers were called 
hoplitae (ojrAiTa*), because the term hopla 
(JorrKa) more especially denoted the defensive 
armour, the shield and thorax. By wearing 
• these they were distinguished from the light- 
armed (»/»iAot, avovKoi, yvfivot, yvfxyriTm, yvM* 
i^Tcs), who, instead of being defended by the 
' shield and thorax, had a much slighter cover- 
ing, jsomcrimes consistinif of mi/u», and some- 
times of leather or cloth ; and instead of the 
sword or lance, they commonly fought with 
darts, stones, bows and arrows, or slings. 
Besides the heavy and light-armed soldiers, 
another description of men, the peltastae 





tircrk Soldier (Frum nn nncimt tiim.) 
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(vvAraurraO, also formed a part of the Greek 
army, though we do not hear of them In 
enrly times. Instead of the larpre round 
shield, they carried a smaller one called the 
peM (xAif^X 9nA la olher respeeta their ar- 
mour, though heavier and more effective than 
thai of the psili, was much lighter than that 
of the hopUtee. The weapon on -which they 
principally depended was the ^pear. The 
Roman legions consisted, as* the Greek in- 
fantry for the most part did, of heavy and 
light-armed troops {ftafiU'et levis armatura). 
The prccedinff figure represents two heavy- 
armed Roman soldiers. All the essential parts 
of the Bonum heavy armour (loHeo, «fMw, 
clipeu.^, gnleoy hasta) are mentioned together, 
except the spear, in a well>known passage of 
fit Paul {Eph» vi. 17). 

ARMArTi'M, originally a place for keep- 
ing amui, afterwards a cuphoard, in which . 



were kept not only arms, but also clothes, 
books, money, and other artlclM <tf vahie. 
The armarium was generaUj placed in tiM 
atrium of the house. 

ABlfltLA (tMW, ^MXmv, or ^MMkiotr, 
X^iSujv, ofti^tSfa), a bracelet or armlet, worn 
both by men and women* It was a Ca- 
Totnrite ornament of flie Medee and Pentana. 
Bracelets do not appear to have been worn 
among the Greeks by the male sex, but Greek 
ladies had bracelets of various materials, 
shapes, and styles of ornament. They fre- 
quently exhibited the form of snakes, and 
were in such cases called snakes (o^is) by 
the Athenians. Aeeording to their lengtli» 
they went once, twice, or thrice round the 
arm, or even a greater number of timeB. 
The Roman generals fkeiiaently bestowed ar> 
millaeuponi 
merit. 






AmiUw^ Bncek-b. ( Miuoo Borbooico, vot. ii. Imt. U ; 
ToL vlU tav. 

ARMiLUSTRlUM, a Roman festival for 
the poriHoatttm of arms. It was celebrated 
every year on the H)th of October, when the 
citizens assembled in arms, and oifered sacri- 
lloes in the place called Annilaatrum, or 
Vicus Armilustri. 

ARKA, ARRABO, or AKRHA, ARRUABO, 
was the thing which pnrchasers and vendors 
gave to one another, whether it was a sum 
of money or anything else, as an eviaence of 
the contract being made : it was no essential 
part of the contract of hnying and selling, 
but only evidence of agreement as to price. 
The term arrha, in its general sense of an 
evidence of agreement, was also used on 
other occasions, as in the case of bctrnthiiioiit 
(«/>oiMa/ta). Sometimes the word urrhu is 
used as synonymooi with pignuit bat this is 
not the legal meaning of the term. 




(Oa BiMue wf SltMipn^ 
iaVMBMi.) 



ARRHEPHORIa (dpp>j<^ta), a festival 
celebrated at Athens in honour of Atiienn 
(Minerva). Four girls, of between seven 
and eleven years (ap^))^pot, qxrq^dpoi, tppnf 
^^poi), were selected every year by the king 
archon from the most distinguished families, 
vwo of whom superintended the weaving of 
the sacred peplus of Athena ; the two others 
had to carry the mysteriouH and saored ves- 
sels of the goddess. These latter remained a 
whole 3rear on the Acropolis ; and when the 
festival commenced, the priestess of the god- 
dess placed vessels upon their heads, the con- 
tents of which were neither known to them 
nor to the priestess. With these they de- 
scendiHl to a natural trrotto within the district 
of Aphrodite in the gardens. Here they de- 
posited the sacred vessels, and carried back 
something else, which was covered and like 
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uri^e uukiiown to them. After this the girls 
were dismissed and otiMTS were ehOSCll to nap- 
ply tbpir place in the acropolis. 

AilllOGATiO. [Ai)o«ioO 

ABTAbA (ifirifimX ^ Ptoniaa measora of 
capacity = 1 mertimnu*; and 3 choenicps (Ai- 
tic)x=102 Romaa 8extarii = 12 gallons, 5*002 
pints* 

ARTEMTsIA (ipTtfj.C<Tia.\ a festival cele- 
brated at Syracuse in honour of Artemis 
Potamia tuui Boteira. It lasted three days, 
wbieh irera prineipally spent in testing and 
amusements. Festivals of the same name, 
and in honour of the same goddess, were held 
in many plaoca in Gzeeoe^ bat prindpallj at 
Delphi. 

ABTOFTA. [PisTOK.] 

XbI^RA (4poivm)» a Greek nmanre of enr- 
face, mentioned by Herodotus, who says that 
it is a hundred Egyptian cubits in every di- 
reetioa. Now the Egyptian enUt eoatidned 
nearly 17? inches; therefore the square of 
100 by 17f inches, t. f. nearly 148 feet, given 
the number of square feet (EngUt>h) iu the 
arura, viz. 21,904. 

ARU8PEX. [Haruspex.7 

A&VlLES FliATRES, formed a college or 
eompany of twelve prtesta, and were m> called 
from offcring^ public sacrifices for the fertility 
of the fields. That they were of extreme an- 
tfqtdty is prored by the legend wMeh reflmi 
their institution to Romulus, of whom it is 
said, that when his nurse Acca Laurcntia lost 
one of her twidve sons, he allowed himself 
to be ndoptiHl bgr her in his place, and called 
himself and the rcmainiuf? eleven " Fratres 
Arvules." W'c aim find a college called the 
Sodales Titii, and as the latter were con- 
fessedly of Sabine origin, and instituted for 
the purpose of keeping up the Sabine reU- 
gknia rltee, it ie probaUe that thene colleges 
corresponded one to the other ^ — the Fratres 
Arvales being connected with the Latin, and 
the Sodales TitU with tiie fteWne element of 

the Roman state. The office of the fratres 
arvales was for life, and was not taken away 
even from an exile or captive. One of their 
annual duties was to eelebrate a three days' 
festival in honour of Dea Dia, supposed to be 
Ceres, sometimes held on the 17th, 19th, and 
SOtb, sometimes on the 27th, 29th, and 80th 
of May. But besides this festival of the Dea 
Dia, the firatr^ arvales were required on va- 
rious oecaskms, under the emperors, to make 

vows and oflTer up thank'^Lrivinps. I'nder Ti- 
berius, the Fratres Arvales performed sacri- 
flees ealled the Am^MrvaUo, at ^nnrioiis places 
on the borders of the ager Romanus, or ori- 
^ginal territory of Rome ; and it is probable 
that this was a custom handed down ftom 
time immemorial, and, moreover, that it was 



a duty of the priesthood to invoke a blessing 
on the whole territory of Rome. There were 
nl«o the jjrivnte aniharralia, which were *o 
called from the victim [hottia ambarvalis) 
that was slain on the occasion being led three 
times round the com-flelds, before the sickle 
was put to the com. This vjctim wa* ac- 
companied by a erowd of merry-makers, the 
reai)crs and farm-servants dancing and sing- 
ing, as they marched, the praises of Ceres, 
and praying for her favour and presence, 
while they offered her the Uhatfans of milk, 
honey, and wine. This ceremony was also 
called a lustration or purification. 

ARX sigDilles a height within the walls of 
a city, upon which a eitadel was bTiil*, and 
thus came to be applied to the citadel itself. 
Thus one of the sammits of the Capitoline 
hill at Rome is called Jrx. The Arx was the 
regular place at Rome for taking the auspices, 
and was hence likewise called au^Kraet^m ; 
or, more probably, the aiigniacttlum was a 
place in the Arx. 

AS, or Libroy a pound, the unit of weight 
among the Romans. [Libra.] 

AS, the unit of value in the Roman and 
old Italian coinages, was made of copper, or 
of tike mixed metal called Ann. It was ori- 
pinally of the -^veight of a pound of twelve 
ounces, whence it was called as libralis and 
ats grant. The oldest finrm of the at is that 
which bears the figure of an animal (a bull, 
ram, boar, or sow). The next and most com- 
mon form is that which has the two-faced 
head of Janus on one side, and the prow of a' 
ship on tlie other (whence the expre'^sion 
used by Roman boys iu tossing up, Capua nut 
narim.) Pliny informs us, that in the time 
of the fir^t Punic war (b. r. 264-241), in or- 
der to meet the expenses of the state, this 
weight of a pound was diminished, and asses 
were struck of the same weight as the sex- 
tans (that is, two ounces, or one nxth.of the 
ancient weight) ; and that ttros the republic 
paid off its debts, gaining five parts in six ; 
that afterwards, in the second Punic war, in 
the dictatorship of Q. Fabiiis Maximus (b. c. 
21?}, aBses of one ounce were made, and the 
denarius wn? decreed to be f>qual to six'ren 
asses, the republic thus gaming one iiu]f ; but 
that in military pay the demains was always 
given for ten asses ; -nd that soon after, by 
the Papirian law (about b.c. 191), asses of 
half an onnoe were made* Tbm TBim of tlM 
as, (if r nurse, varied with its weight. Reforc 
the reduction to two ounces, ten asses were 
equal to the denarioss: ahont 8| pence Engw 
lish [DKNARirs]. Therefore 'the a8=S'4 
farthings. By the reduction the denarius 
was made equal to sixteen asses ; therefore 
the assS| ftvfUngt. The as was divided 
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into parts, wluch were nuinod according to 
tbe number of onnoes they contained. They 
■were the deunx, dtrtans, dodrans, bes, spp- 
tunXf temitf gtUncunXt trimSt quadrans or 
urmoku^ geztmu, •mnms or $ueuiwUi, and 
Mieta, consisting rcspcftivcly of 11, 10, 9, 8, 
7» 6, 5, 4, 3, 2( 1^, and 1 otinces. Of these 
diTtekmt the fbUowin? were r c pr ci e n ted by 

coins ; numcly, the semis, quincunx, friens, 
q%uidran8, teztam, and uncia. After the re* 
dttction in the weight of the a«, coins were 
etntek of the value of 2, 3, 4, and even 10 
asws, which were called respectively dmsis or 
dupondius, iressis, qiMdnissis, and decuAsis. 
Otiicr multiples of the as were denoted by 
words of similar formation, np to centiiSM, 
100 asses ; but most of them do not exist as 
eoins. In certain ftmns of exprearfon, in 
which act Is used for money without specify- 
ing the denomination, we must understand the 
as. Thus dmi aeri*^ mOle aerit, deeht Mrit, 
mean respectively 10, 1000, 1,000,000 asses. 
The word as was used also for any whole 
which was to be divided into equal parts ; 
•nd ttaoae puts were called unciae. Thus 
these word? were api)lied not only to vreipht 
and money, but to measures of length, sur- 
ftwe, nnd eapeeityt to inheritances, interest, 
houses, fnrm«, rmd many other things. Hence 
the phrases hueres ex asse^ the heir to a whole 
estate; Adere* «b dMhMls^ ^ heir to three- 
fourths.' Tlie as was also called in ancient 
times assarius (sc. nummus), and in Greek 
-^Uwdtpuv. Aoeotdinf to Polybius, the aaBBrins 
was equal to half the obolus. 

ASCIA {vKtwapvov^ an adze. The nn- 
nexed cut shows two varieties of the adze. 



The instrument at the bottom was called 
tu itm f m , and was cUeAy xued by nuunna. 




Aaduc, ntlm. ^From nrn-ii ot ]n«Muiint.-nt« uud a oon.) 

ASCT.EriKTA (ao-^ArjTTieta), the name of 
festivals which were probably celebrated in 
all places where temples of Asclepius (Aescu* 
lapiue) existed. The meet eelebrated, how« 
ever, was that of Ejiidnnrus, which took place 
every five years, and was solemnized with 
oont««te of rfaapeodiste and musleiana, and 
with solemn processions and games. 

ASCOlIasMUS iflffiuakLMntAs, the leaping 
upon the leatliera bag, imtiU) one of iSb» 
many kinds of amusements in which the 
Athenians indulged during the Anthesteria 
and other festivals in honour of IHonyraa. 
Having sacrificed a he-goat to the god, they 
made a bap out of the skin, smeared it witk 
oil, and then tried to dance upon it. 




ASKBEIAS GRApIIE [fij(r*^iaiypa4>rf), one 
Of tiie many fbms p r es c ri b ed by the Attic 
laws for the impeachment of impiety. Any 
citizen not incapacitated by disfranchisement 
(ttTt^'a) seems to have been a competent ac- 
aad elticens, realdent alfeuB, and 



strangers, were equally liable to the ocousa* 
tion. Whether the causes were brought Into 
the areiopagus, or the common heliastie 
court, seems to have been determinwi hy the 
form of action aduptM by the prosecutor, or 
the degree of competeney to whieb the arelo* 
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pagus rose or fell at the different i)eriuii3 of 
Athenian history. 

ASIARCTIAE (oo-iopxat) were, in the Ro- 
nmn province of Asia, the chief presidents of 
tlie TdifiooB rItM, whoae ofiiee it was to ex- 
hibit games and theatrical amusements every 
year, in honour of the gods and the Koman 
emperor, at llMir own expenae, like the Ro- 
man aedilee. They were ten in number, 
selected annually by tlie different towns of 
Asia, and approved of by the Roman procon- 
flol ; of these, one was tte ddef at^iarch, and 
frequently, hot not alwmyay reaided at £phe- 
sus. 

A8S;iRIU8 NVMMVS. [Aa.] 

A-^SKRTOR, or ADSKRTOR, contains the 
same root as the verb acb»-ere, which( when 
eonpled with the irord hmnni, aigniHea to lay 
hold of a tiling, to draw it towards one. TIencc 
the phrase atUerere in UberUUem, or liberali 
adteren manu, applies to him who laya Us 
hand on a person reputed to be a slave, and 
tuterts, or maintains his freedom. The person 
who thus maintained the freedom of a reputed 
■laTe waa eaUed adsertor. The person whose 
freedom was thus claimed was said to be ad- 
tertua. The expressions liberalit causa^ and 
l Ut raUa numm, whidi ooear la eoameetton 
with the verb ndserere, will easily be undcr- 
•lood from what has been said. Sometimes 
the word adutrmr* alone was used aa eqaiva- 
lent to adserere in libertatem. The expres- 
sioa a$$erere in tervitutem^ to claim a person 
as a dave, occurs in Livy. 

ASSESSOR, or ADSKSSOR, literally one 
who sits by the side of another. Since the 
coubuls, praetor», >rovernurs of provinces, 
and the jndices, were often imperfectly ac- 
qoainted with the law and forms of pro- 
Wdure, it was necessary that they should 
lurre tlie aid of those who bad made tiie law 
their study. The assessors sat on tlie tribu- 
nal with the magistrate. Their advice or aid 
was given daring the proeeediagt aa well aa 
at other times, but they nerer pranouneed a 
Jndicial f^ntence. 

ASSIDL'I. [LoccPMrrKS.] 

ASTRAGALUS (d«rrpayaAo?), literaUy, that 
particular bone in the ankles of certain quad- 
rupeds, which the Greeks, as well as the Ko- 
numa, used for dice and other purpoees. 
[Taluf.] In architecture it signifies a certain 
moulding (the astragal) which seems to have 
derlTed ita name from its resemUanoe to a 
string or chain of tali, and it is in fact always 
used in positions where it seems intended to 
bind together the parte towUdi it Is applied. 
It belongs properly to the more highly de- 
corated forms of the Ionic order, in which it 
appears as a lower edging to the larger mould- 
e^teciaily the eeMniM (orolo), partieii- 



larly in the capital, as shown in the following 
woodent. 




A8TIIATEIA8 ORJlPHfi (jtmpttrdrnt 

YpafJ)))), the accusation instituted at Athens 
against persons who failed to appear among 
the troope after they had been enrolled for a 

campaig^n by the generals. The defendant, if 
convicted, incurred disfranchisement (artfiux) 
both in his own person and that of his dc- 
scendants, 

A ST KU LOG I A, a«trolog}'. .V belief very 
early arose, which still prevails untthaken in 
the Eaat, that a ekwe eonneetion snbeiated 
between the i)osition and movements of the 
heavenly bodies and the fate of man. Few 
doabled that the destlay of a ehUd might be 
predicted with certainty by those who weif 
skilled to interpret the position of the etm 
at the moment of Ma birttif mid that tte re- 
sult of any undertaking might be foretold from 
the asi>ect of the firmament when it was 
commenced. Hence a numerous and power- 
ful class of men arose who were di«tItnf«<«iMi^| 
by various designations. From the country 
where their science was first developed, they 
were called CkMaei or BtAy/hniUs fron ob- 
serving the stars, ostronomi, a-ffroloffi, plane- 
tarii ; from employing diagrams such as 
were nied by geometrleianis tnuthnnttHei f 
from determining the lot of man at his natal 
hour, genetMiaci / from pruphesjing the 
consummatioD of hla struggles, diroTcA«o|uiF 
Tt*tot; while their art was known as iarp» 
koyiOf lACTCwpoAoyM, ytvcdAioAoyta, diroreA«<r< 
MATuc^, An CTuUdaeorum, Matlusity or, from 
the tables they consulted, vivoxuti. Their 
calcukitionp were termed JBaht/lonii numcri, 
XaJ<&<u4tHf fjLt&oioi, Xa/J^aiuy ^^cf, MationcA 

C^aU a ieaeg their reeponaea when ecnaidted 

Chaldaetrrum monita, Chaldartnwn natalicia 
praedictOt Astrohgorutn praedicta. The stars 
and eoDstdlatloDB to which attention was 
chiefly directed were the planets and the 
signs of the zodiaCi some of which were sup- 
pMed to exert nidformly a benign influence 

(ayafloirotoi aartfycf), auch 8a TemWi Jupiter, 
Luna, Virgo, Libra, Taurus; others to be 
uniformly malign (KojcoinMoi dorcpcc ), such as 
Satuniiii^ M«n» Scorpio^ Gapciooinna ) otheta 
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to be doubtful i^itrutotvoL curT£pe«), such as 
MotaiiIiis. Tbe exaet period of birth (Aora 
gmiffifis) hp'ms the critical mompnt, thr* com- 
putations founded upon it were styled ye»'f(ris 
Igmttura)^ ApovKimtg {koroscoptis)^ or aimply 
^dfUL., and the star or ftars in the ascendant 
sidtu natalitium, iidera natcUtifi. Astrolo- 
gers fieem to hvn found thdr \v ay very early 
into Italy. In b.c. 139 an edict was promul- 
gated by C. Cornelius Tlispallus, at that time 
praetor, by which the Ciiuldaeans were or- 
dered to quit Italy within ten days, aticl they 
were again banished from the city in b.c. 33, 
by M. Agrippa, who was then aedile. Ano- 
ther levere ordinaaee wee levelled by Angut- 
tus against this class, but the frequent oc- 
currenoe of such phrases as " expulit et 
mathematfooe," "pulsisltftliamatheinaticis," 
in the historians of the cmiiirc prove how 
firm a hold these pretenders must have ob- 
tained over the public mind, and how i»roflt- 
able the occupation must have been Which 
could induce them to braV8 dSigraeei and 
sometimes ji cniel death. 

ASTVNOMI (oovwofioi), or street-police 
of Athens, were ten in number, five for the 
city, and as many for the I'eiraeeus. The 
mtynomi and eyenHMmi divided betwem 
tlipm raost of the functions of the Boman 
aediles. [Aoobahoxi.] 

;iS?LtTM (AniAw). In the GredE states 
t!\e temples, altars, sacred proves, and sta- 
tues of the gods, generally possessed the pri- 
vilege of protecting slaves, debtors, and cri- 
minals, who fled to them tor refuge. The 
laws, however, do not appear to have recop- 
nised the right of ail such sacred places to 
afltord the protection which was claimed, but 
to have confined it to a certain number of 
temples, or altars, which were considered in 
a more espedal manner to have the AmAia, 
or jus aayli. There were several places in 
Athens which possessed this privilege; of 
which the best known was the Theednm, or 
temple of Theseus, in the city, near the prA-m- 
nasium, which was chiefly intended for the 
protection of ill-treated slaves, who could 
take refuge in this place, and compel their 
masters to sell them to some other person. 
In the time of Tiberius, the number of places 
poeseselng Vb/t Jne asjrli in the Greek ei^ in 
Grceoe and Asia \iiTinr became so numerous, 
as seriously to imitedc the administration of 
jnitiee ; and, eonaequently, the senate, hy tiie 
eommand of the emperor, Hniited the jus 
aayli to a few cities. The asylum, which 
Binnttlui is said to have opened at Rome to 
increase the jxipulation of the city, was a 
place of refuge for the inhabitants of other 
statesi rather than a sanctuary for those who 
had Elated tbt lawe of the city. la the 



republican and early imperial times, a right 
at aiqrium, endi aa existed in the Greek states 
d(K>s not appear to liave been rec<i^rTii=;cd by 
the Roman law; but it existed under the 
empire, and a slave could fly to the teniplM of 
the ^'ods, or the statues of the emperOTB, tO 
avoid the ill-usage of his master. 

XtEleia (aT^ut), fnuniuiityflroin pabtie 
burthens, was ei\)oyed at Athens by the 
arehons for the time beinp ; by the descend- 
ants of certain persons, on whom it had bee*i 
conferred as a reward for great services, a* 
in the case of Harmodius and Aristofrciton ; 
and by the inhabitants of certain foreign states. 
It was of several kinds : it might bea general 
immunity (oTt'Aeta arraiTojv) ; or a more spe- 
cial exemption, as from custom-duties, from 
the liturgies, or from providing sacrlfloes. 

ATF.LLANAK I'AllULAE were a sjipcics 
of farce or comedy, so called from Atella, a 
town of the Osci, in Campania. From this 
circumstance, and firon betag indtten in the 
Oscan dialect, they were also called Ludi 
Osci. These Atellane plays were not praetcx" 
tatatt {.«, eomedlee in which magistrates and 
persons of rank were introduced, nor taher- 
ttariaet the characters in which were taken 
from low life ; they rather seem to have been 
a union of high comedy and its parody. 
They were also distinguished from the mimes 
b\ the abeenee of tow bullbonery and ri* 
baldry, being remarkable for a refined hu- 
mour, such as could be understood and ap- 
preciated by educated people. They were not 
performed Iqr regular actors (At>/rion«t), bvt 
by Koman citizens of noble birth, who were 
not on that account subjected to any degra- 
dation, but retained their rights as eitlMiiB, 
and mipht Rcr\'c in the army. The Oscan or 
Opicah language, in which these plays were 
written, was spread over the whole of the 
south of Italy, and frnin its resemblance to 
the Latin could easily be understood hy the 
more educated Bomaas. 

ATHENAEUM {al^vau>v\ a school (Ittdua) 
founded by the Emperior ITadrian at Rome, 
for the proiuoiiou of literary and scientific 
studies {bifffnuarnm artium), and called 
Athenaeum from the town of Athens, which 
was still regarded as the seat of intelleotual 
refinement. The Athenaeum was sitnated on 
the Capitoline hill. Tt was :i kind of uni- 
versity, with a staff of professors, for the 
variom branehes of study. Besides tbn fn» 
struction given by these mapistri, poets, ora- 
tors, and critics were accustomed to recite 
their compositions there, and these prelections 
were somsitaMS honoured with the presence 
of the emperors themselvps. Thf Athenaeum 
seems to have continued ui high repute till 

the fifth oentury. 
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ATHLETAE (.idAijTo*, deXijT^pcv), peivons 
wbo eontcndcd In the puliiie games of the 

Greeks and Rnn^nn"! for pri7,e8 (iSAa, ■whence 
the name of oU^AiiTaUj, which were given to 
tiioae wlio conquered fai contests of agility 
and strength. The name Mas in the later 
period of Grecian history, and among the 
Romans, properly confined to those persons 
who entirely devoted themselves to ft ooune 
of training which mitrht fit them to excel in 
Sttcb contests, and ^vhu, in tact, maUe athletic 
fnerelsee their profiendon. The athlctae 
differed, therefore, from the agonistae (ayw- 
Fttrrcu), who only pursued gymnastic exer- 
cises for the sake of impvoviiiy their henlth 
and bodily stren^^th, and who, though they 
sometimes contended for the prizes in the 
pnbUe gwmes, did not devote their whole 
lives, like the athletae, to preparing for these 
contests. Athletae were first introduced at 
Rome, B.C. 186, in the games exhibited by 
X* Fttlviu5, on the conclusion of ths Aetolian 
war. Aemilius Paullus, after the conqnest of 
Perseus b.c. lt>7, is said to have exhibited 
gnmes at AmidiipoUs, in wliioh athletae eoo- 
tcnded. Under the Roman emperors, and 
especially tinder Kero, who was passionately 
Ibnd <oS the Chreeian games, the nmnher of 
athlctae increa-^ied (jreatly in Italy, Greece, 
and Asia Minor. Those athletae who con^ 
qnered in any of the great natlnial liestlTBls 
of the Greeks were called HUrtmieae (icpo- 
i»e»cat), and reeeived the preatest hononrs and 
rewards. Sauh u conqueror was considered 
to confer honour upon the state to which he 
belonged ; he entered his native city through 
a breach made in the walls for his reception, 
in a chariot drawn by fiiur white horses, and 
%vr nt along the principal street of the city to 
the temple of the guardian deity of the state. 
Those games, which gave the conquerors the 
right of such an entrance into the city, were 
called lulaatici (from cicreAovvciv). This 
term was originaUy confined to the four great 
Grecian festivals, the Olympian, Isthmian, 
Nemean, and Fythian, but was afterwards 
applied to other public games. In the Grei:k 
states, the Tictors in these games not only 
obtained the greatest glory and respect, but 
also substantiiil rewards. They were gene- 
rsUy reUered from the payment of taxes, and 
also enjoyed the first seat (»rpo«5pta) in all 
public games and spectacles. Their statues 
were frequently erected at the cost of the 
state, in the most fh^qucnted part of the city, 
as the market-place, the gymnasia, and the 
neighbourhood of the temples. At Athens, 
according to a law cf Solon, the conquerors in 
the Olympic games were rewarded with a 
prixe of 500 drachmae ; and the conquerors 
hi 1^ pyfUiiOf NcBMuiy ami T*thi«**«, ivltli 



one of ICQ drachmae ; and at Sparta they had 
the privily of lighting near the person of 

the king. ITie privileges of the athletae were 
secured, and in some r^pects increased, by 
tiie Roman emperors. The term athletae, 
though sometimes applied metaphorically to 
other combatants, was properly limited to 
those who contended for the prize in the five 
following contests : — l . litmning (Spo^, 
enrmig). [SrAnitM.] 2. Wrc»tling (irdAij, 
lucta). 3. Buxiug l^jrvyfjn^, pugtiatut). 4. The 
pentaihltim (ircWadAoK), or, as the Bomans 
called it, quinquertlum. 5. The pancratium 
(jrayKpdruiv). Of all these an account is given 
in separate articlee. Great attenti«m was 
paid to the training of the athletae. They 
were generally trained in the palaegtrae, 
whicli. In the Grecian states, were distinct 
places fV-om the gymnasia. Their exercises 
were superintended by the gymnasiarch, and 
their diet was regulated by the aliptes. 
[Aliptae.] — The athletae were accustomed 
to contend naked. In the description? of the 
games given in tlie Iliad, the combatants are 
represented with a girdle about their Iclns ; 
and the same practice, as we learn from 
Thucydides, anciently prevailed at the 
Olympic games, but was lUseontinued after- 
wards. 

ATIMIA (drifita), the forfeiture of a man's 
ciTil rights at Athens. It was either total or 

partial. A man was totally deprived of his 
rights, both for him!«elf and for his deftcend- 
auts (xofittirof an/Ao?), when he was con- 
victed of mnrder, theft, false witness, par- 
tiality as arbiter, riolcnce offered to a magis- 
trate, and so forth. This highcH degree of 
atirala excluded the person aJfeeted by it firom 
the forum, and from all public assemblies ; 
from the public sacrihccs, and from the law 
comrts ; or rendered him liable to immediate 
impi isonment, if he was found in any of these 
places. It was cither temporary or perpe> 
tual, and either accompanied or not with 
confiscation of property. Partial atimia only 
involved the forfeitut i nf some few rights, as, 
fur instauce, the right of pleading in court. 
Public debtors were suspended from tbeir 
ei>*ic functions till they discharger! thr ir debt 
to the state. People who had once become 
altogether atimi were very s^om xestorad to 
their lost privileges. The converse term to 
atimia was epitiuiia (cirtr^ua). 

ATLAKTES (Ar^am) and TILAMONEK 
(reAafXMvcf), terms used in architecture, the 
former by the Greeks, the latter by the Ro- 
mans, to designate those male figures which 
are sometimes fancifully used, like the female 
Caryatides, in place of columns. Both words 
are derived from rk^vai, and the former evi- 
dently icftn to the ftbie of AtbiSy who avp* 
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ported the vault of bMreii, the latter perhaju 
to tike itreikgth of the Telanumiaa AJax. 
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iTBAMENTUM, a tenn applicable to any 
black colouring substance, for whatever pur- 
pose it may be used, like the melan (jUKav) 
of the Greeks. There were, howenr, three 
principal kinds of atramcntum : one called 
libra rium, or scriptorium (in Greek, yptufujchy 
fMAof), writing-ink ; another called autorium, 
which was used by the shoemakers for dyoinp 
leather; the third tectoriumf or pictorium, 
which was uaed by painters for aonw pur- 
poses, apparently as a sort of varnish. The 
inks of the ancients seem to have been more 
durable than our own; fhejr were thicker 
and more unctuous, in substuncc and dura- 
bility more resembling the ink now used by 
printers. An inkstand was discovered at 
fierculaneum, containing ink as thick as oil, 
and still usable for writing. The uncionts 
used inks of various colours. Red ink, niudo 
of MiniiMi or Tennilion, was used for writing 
the tittes and beginninf? of books. So also 
was ink made of rubnca^ *' red ochre and 
beoanse the headinfs of Icmt were written 
with rubric;!, the -word rubric came to be 
used for the civil law. So albutHt a white or 
wliited table, on which the praetoni* edicts 
were written, was used in a similar way. A 
person devoting himself to album and rubrica^ 
was a person devoting himself to the law. 

[Al.UVM.] 

.\TRiUM (called avA^' by the Greeks and 
by Virgil, and also iuvomAmv, nepiarvXov, 
•tpiOT^) is used in a disttawtiTe as well as 
collective sense, to designate a particular part 
in the private houses of the Romans [Dohvs], 
and also a elasa of public buildings, so sailed 
tnm their general resemblanee in 



tion to the atrium of a private house. An 

atrium of the latter descriptioii was a build- 
ing by itself, resemblinfr in some respects tho 
open basilica [Basilica_], but consisting of 
three sides. Such was the Atrium PubUoum 
in the capitol, which, Livy informs us, waa 
struck with lightning, b.c. 216. It was at 
other times attached to some temple or otiier 
edifice, and in such case consistod of an 
open area and surrounding portico in Aront 
of the stnieture. Several of these bnildingn 
are moiuioncd by the ancient historians, two 
of which were dedicated to the same goddess, 
Libertas. The most celebrated, as well as 
the most ancient, was situated on the Avoiw 
tine Mount. In this atrium there -was a 
tabularium, where the legal tablets {tabulae^ 
relating to the^censors were preserved. Tb» 
other Atrium Libertatia was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Forum Caesaris, and was 
immediately behind the BasHiea Paulli or 
Aemilia. 

AUCrio signifies generally ** an increasing, 
an enhanrament," and henoe the name is ap- 
plied to a public sale of goods, at which per- 
sons bid against one another. The sale was 
sometimes conducted by an argent4mu$, or by 
a magiatcr auctionis ; and the time, plaoSy 
and conditions of sale, were announced either 
by a public notice (foiu/a, album, &c.), or by 
neriar (pnueo). The usual phrases to ex* 
pre«s the giving notice of a sale were, ane- 
tionem protcribere, praedicare ; and to deter- 
mine oa a 8ale,'0Helj«M«m wmMtuen, The 
purchasers [emtores), when assembled, were 
sometimes s;ii(l ad tabulam adeate^ The 
phrases signifying to Ud am, tteeri, UeitaH, 
which was done either by word of mouth, or 
by such significant hints as arc known to all 
people who have attended an auction. 1 he 
property was said to be knodked down {adm 
did) to the purchaser. The praeco, or crier, 
seems to have acted the part of the modem 
auctioneer, so far as ealling out the biddings, 
and amusing the company. Slaves, when 
sold by auction, were placed on a stone, or 
other elevated thing, as Is the ease whai 
slaves arc sold in the United States of North 
America ; and hence the phrase homo de /o- 
pide emiuf. It was usual to put up a spear 
[hasta) in auctions ; a symbol derived, it is 
said, from the ancient practice of selling nn* 
der a spear lae booty acquired in war. 

A17CnX>R, n word which contains the bbbm 
element as aug-co, and signifies generally one 
who enlarges, confirms, or gives to a thing 
its complfiteneas and efltelent Dorm. The 
numerous technical significations of the word 
are derivable from this general notion. As he 
who gives to a thing that whifih Is nweswry 
An* Its compltileiMMs magr in this seme he 
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^irvi■^>l as the chief actor or doer, the vrovd 
aucUu- is albu used in the scuse of one who 
originaieB or proposes a ttamg ; hut this eim- 
not be A^icwed as it.-* piiuKiiy iiicaniii^. Ac- 
cordingly, the word auctor, when used in 
connection -with lex or senatne consaltum, 
gAen meaiu htm. who originates and pro- 
poses. — The expressions patres auctm is fiunt, 
patres auctores facti, have given ri.-;^' to jiiucli | 
ditcnssioai. In the earlier periods (if the Ro- 
man 'State, the word pair en was equivalent to 
patricii ; in the later period, when the pa- 
tricians had lost all importance as a political 
body, the torm patres siinulied the senate, 
lleuce some ambiguity has arisen. The ex- 
pression paim auetore» JUmt^ when used of 
the early period of Homo, incans that the 
detemunations of the populus in the comitia 
centuriata were confirmed by the patricians 
in the comitia curiata. Till the time of Ser- 
vius Tulliuf; there were only the comitia cu- 
riata, aud this Iciiig tirst established the 
oomitia centuriata, in which the plebs also 
voted, and consequently it was not till after 
this time that the phrase patres auctores Jiunt 
eoidd he pfroperly applied. Livy, however, 
uses it of an earlier period. The comitia 
curiata lirst elected the king, and then by 
another Tote conferred upon him the impc- 
riom. Tlie latter was called lex curiata de 
imperioy an expression not used by Livy, 
who employs instead the phrase patret auc- 
tores fiunt (I.iv, i. 17, 22, 32). — After the 
exile of the last Tarquin, the patres, that is 
the patricians, had still the privilege of con- 
firming at the comitia curiata the YOtfl of the 
comitia centuriata, that is, they gave to it 
the patrum amt^^ritas ; or, in other words, 
the pmlr«» were auetorei faeti. In the 
fifth century of the city a change was made. 
By one of the laws of the plebeian dictator Q. 
Pablilins Philo, it was enaeted that in the 
case of IcfTcs to be enacted at the comitia ccn- 
tnriata, the patres should be auctores, that is, 
flie curiae should give their assent before the 
vote of the comitia centuriata. By a lex 
Macnia of tuicertuiii date the same chnnpe 
was made us to elections. — But both during 
the earlier period and afterwards no business 
could bo T)roui;ht before the comitia without 
first receiving the sanction of the senate ; and 
aooordingly the phrase patret muiare9 fiunt 
came now to be applied to the approval of 
a measure by the senate before it was con- 
firmed by the votes of the people. This pre- 
liminary approval Man also termed xcnnfus 
auctorUas. — When the word auctor is ap- 
plied to him wlio reoonunends hut does not 
originate a legislative measure, it is equiva- 
lent to suasor. Sometimes both auctor and 
^tuuiior are used in the same sentence, and the 



meanin? of each is kept distinct. With re- 
ference to dealings between individuals, 
auctor has the sense of owner. In this sense 

iUU'tor is the seller venditor], as opjxisrd to 
the buyer (mtor) : and hence wc have the 
phrase a molo avetore emere. Auctor is also 
used generally to express any per-on imder 
whoso authority any l(i:al act is done. In 
thin sense, it means a tutor who is appointed 
to aid or advise a woman on aooomit of the 
infirmity of her sex. 

AUCTOIUMEXTUM, the pay of gladia- 

tOKB. [GlABIATOaiS.] 

AUCTur.iTAS. The technical meaninf^s 
of this word correlate with those of auctor. 
The anotoritas eenatus was not a senatus- 
consultum ; it Ava.s a measure, incomi)lcte in 
itself, which received its completion by some 
other authority. Auctoritas, as applied to 
property, is equivalent to legal ownershipi 
beino' a correlation of auctor. 

AUDITUKIUM, us the name implies, is 
any place for hearing. It was the practice 
among the Romans for poet"? and others to 
read their compositions to their friends, who 
I were sometimes oalled the auditorium ; hut 
the word was also used to express any place 
in which any thing was heard, and under the 
empire it was applied to a eonrt of justice. 
I nder the republic the place for all judicial 
proceedings was the comitium and the forum. 
But for the sake of shelter and convenience 
it became the practice to hold courts in the 
P.asilicae, which contained halls, %Yhich were 
also called auditoria. It is first under M. 
Anrelius that the auditorium principis is 
mentioned, b\ ^^ hicli -we must understand a 
hall or room in the imperial residence ; and 
in raeh a hall Beptimius Sevems and the 
later emperors held their regular sittinga 
when they presided us judges. The latest 
jurists use the word generally for any plaee 
in which justice was administered. 

AUGUR, AUGURiUM; AUSPEX, AUS- 
PICiUM. Augur or auspex meant a diviner 
by birds, but came in course of time, like 
tlie Greek oiuivos, to be applied in a more ex- 
tended sense : his art was called auguriutn 
or atupieimt. Plutarch relates that the ««• 
yures were originally termed auspices. The 
word auspex was supplanted by augury but 
the aefentiflo term Ibr the ohservatlan con< 
tinned on the contrary to be auspiciian and 
not augurium. By Greek writers on Roman 
affairs, the augurs are called otvvovtfAM, 

ouui/oaKOTToi, oluivitrrai, oi in o\mvoi<; upet;. 
The belief that the flight of birds gave some 
intimation of the will of the gods seems to 
have been prevalent among many nations of 

antiquity, and was common to the Gr""ks, as 
well as the Kuiiians \ but ii wus only omon;,' 
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the latter people that it was reduced to a 
complete nystem, goTenwd bf fixed rules, 
tnd banded down from g:eneration to genera- 
tion. In Greece, tho oracles supplanted the 
binU, and the future was learnt from Apollo 
and otber ftods, rarely from Zeus, w ho pos- 
sessed very few oruclos in Greece. 'J'he con- 
trary wus the caiie at Home: it wa.s from 
Jvi^ter thai the Aitore was learnt, and the 
birds w ere regarded as his messengers. It 
must be remarked in general, that the Uoman 
auapioes were ewentially of a praetleal aatorc ; 
they gave no iiifonnation respcctiii); tlie 
coarse of future events, they did not inform 
men what wu to happen^ but simply taught 
tbem ichat they were to do, or not to do; 
thf'v assigned no reason for the decision of 
Jupiter — they simply announced, yes or no. 
The words augwrium and auspicium came to 
be used in course of time to signify the ob- 
servation of various kinds of signs. They 
were divided into Ave sorts; es caeh^ ex 

(itHblUt CT, fripiidiiXy cx ajrirdr-iiwdihus, cr din's. 
Of these, the last three luruied no pai-t of the 
anefasnt auspices. — 1. JB^ eaeh. This in- 
cluded the observation of the various kinds of 
thunder and lightning, and was regarded as 
the most Important, maximvm ouspieium. 
Whenever it was reported by a person autho- 
rised to take the auspices, that J;ipitcr thun- 
tlered or lightened, the comiliu could uut be 
held. — 2. £x aribus. It was only a few 
birds which could gi%'e autmrics among the 
Uomana. They were divided into two classes : 
OMiifMS, those wbieh gave auguries by sing* 
ing, or their voice, 'dnd.Alttes, thoso which 
gave auguries by their flight. To the former 
class belonged the raven (eonus) and the 
crow {co)-ji!x), tlie first of these giving a 
favourable omen {attspicium ratum) when it 
appeared on the right, the latter, on the con- 
trary, "When it was seen on the left : likewise 
the owl (iiuc'int) and the hen [gnlVtna), To ^ 
the aces aiitr.s belonged first of all the eugk 
(aquila), which is called itre-emincntly the 
bird of Jupiter 'Jocis ales), and next the vul- 
ture {cultw ). Some birds were included both 
among the OBeinn and the aHU$: such were 
the Plcus Martina, and Fcmnitis, and the 
I'arra. These were the principal birds con- 
sulted in the auspices. When the birds fa- 
voured an undertaking, they were h;iid addi- 
ccrtt admittere or secundaret and were then 
called aitUelkae, oAiibsfsae, MewMtoe, or 
praepetn: when unfavourable they were said 
abdicere, arcere, refragari. Sec, and were 
then called adccr$ae or alterae. The birds 
which gave unfavourable omens were termed 
/umbrcs, iiihihifac, Imjuhrea, malar, k"., ;ind 
i>uch auspices were vailed clivia uud cta- 
matorkh^, E» tripudii*. These auspioes 



were taken from the feeding of chickeni, and 
were especially employed on military expe* 
ditions. The chietoms were kept in a cag^ 
under care of n person called pnUarlm; and 
when the auspices were to be taken, tho 
pullarius opened the cage and threw to the 
chickens ]nilse or a kind of soft cake. If 
they refused to come out or to eat, or uttered 
a ery (oociiMrMl), or beat tbeir wings, or 
flew away, the signs were considered unfa- 
vourable. On the contrary, if they ate 
greedily, so that something iSdl tram thdr 
mouth and strUck the earth, it was called 
tripudium solistimum {tripudium quasi terri' 
pavium, ^iatimum, from solum, according to 
the ancient writers), and was held a fiiTOUr* 
able Pig-n.- — 4. J^r guadrupf dibits-. Aufruries 
could also be taken from four-footed animals; 
but these formed no part of the original 
science of the augurs, and were never em- 
ployed by them in taking auspices on behalf 
of the state, or in the exta^xe of their art 
properly so called. They must be looked 
upon simply as a mode of private divination* 
When a fox, a wolf, a horse, a dog, or any 
other kind of quadruped ran across a person's 
path or appeared in an unusual place, it 
formed an augury. — 5. JCr dirts, sc. signis. 
VnHet this head was included every kind of 
augury which does not fall \inder any of the 
four cluiises utcntioned above, such as sneez- 
ing, stumbling, and other aeeidental things. 
There was an import.int aupiry of this kind 
connected with -the army, which was called 
se aeumin&tu, that is, the flames appearing 
at the points of spears or other weapons. 
The ordinary nmnner of taking the atispices, 
properly so called (i. e. ex eaelo and ex oi^ftus), 
was OS follows : The person who was to take 
them first marked out with a wand (litutu) 
a division in the heaveni called templum or 
tcscum, within which he intended to make 
' his observations. The ^tation where he was 
to take the auspices was also .separated by 8 
solemn formula from the rest of tho land, 
and was likewi.se called tetnplum or teactim. 
He then proceeded to pitch a tent in it {t^tber' 
naeulum eapere), and this tent again was also 
called tcmplvTii. or, more accurately, templum 
minus. [TtjjiLUM.] Within the walls of 
Rome, or, more properly speaking, within 
the pomoeriuni, there was no occasion to se- 
lect a spot and pitch a tent on it, as there 
was a plaoe on the Arx on tiie summit of tiie 
Capitoline hill, called Auguractdum, which 
had been con^crated once for all for this pur- 
pose, la like manner there was .in every 
Roman camp a place called avffurale, wMch 
answered the same purpose ; but on all other 
occasions a place had to be consecrated, and 
a tent to be pitched, aa, for Instance, In fho 
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Campos Martius, when the oonitiaoentunata 

wcrp to be held. The person who was then 
Uikinj,' the auspices waited fur the favourable 
si^s to appear ; but it was necessary during 
this timn that tlierc should he no interrni)tiim 
of any kind whatsoever {silentitim], and hence 
the word aU^ntium wm used in a more ex- 
tended sense to sigrnify the absrnce of every 
thing that was faulty. Every thing, on the 
eamtrary, that rendered tbe auspices inyalid 
w as called vitinni ; and hence we constantly 
read in Livy and other writers of vitio magia- 
tratus ereatit vitio lex lata, &c. The watch- 
fug tat the auspices was called sprctio or 
tervare de coelo, the declaration of what wa<; 
observed nuntiatio^ or, if they were unfavour- 
ahto, thmmUoHo, In the latter caae, the 
person who tool? the auspices ?ee"!i''- 'vtt-mIv 
to have said alio die^ by which the bu!>iiiehb 
In hand, whether the holdingr (rf the eomUia 
or any thinj:; ol«e, was entirely stopped.- — In 
ancient times no one but a patrician could 
take the auspices. Hence the possesdon of 
the auspices [habere auspicia) is one of the 
most distinguished prerogatives of the imtii- 
cians ; they are said to be penes patmm, and 
are called au^pida patrum. It would further 
appear that even- patrician micrht take the 
auspices ; but here a distinction is to be ob- 
served between the mufieia prwata and oiis- 
picia puhUca. One of the most frequent 
occasions on which the auspicia privata were 
taken, was In ease of a marriage : and this 
was one prent argument used by the patri- 
cians against connubium between themselves 
and the plebeians, as it would occasion, they 
urged, periwbatlonon auspkiorum publico- 
rum pricatorumque. In taking these private 
auspices, it would appear that any patrician 
was emptoyed who knew how to form teinple 
and was acquainted with the art of aogpiry. 
Tbe case, however, was very diiicrcut with 
respect to the ampicia piAlicay generally 
called ampicia simply, or those ^ hich con- 
cemcd the state. The latter could only be 
taken by the persons who represented the 
state, and who actr / as n^cdiators between 
the gods and the statu j for though all the 
patricians were eligible for taking the aus- 
pices, yet it was only the mairistnites who 
were in actual possession of them. In case, 
however, there was no patrician magistrate, 
the auspices became vested in the whole bo<ly 
of the patricians {ampicia ad jndi cs ri d<'unt), 
who had recourse to an interregnum for the 
renewal of them, and for handing them over 
in a perfect «^tate to the new magistr.itos : 
hence we find the expressions repetcre dc in- 
Uffro ampieiOf and rmoeare per irOerreffnum 
T ,,(.'. — The distinction between the duties 
of the magistrates and the augurs in taking 



the auspices is one of the most difficult poinit 
connected with this subject, but ]>erhap8 a 
satisfactory solution of the^ dithcuUies may 
be found by taking an historical view of the 
question. "We are told not only that the 
kings were in possession of the auspices, but 
that they themselves were acquainted with 
the art and practised it, Romulus is stated 
to have appointed three augurs, but only as 
his assistants In taking the auspices, a fact 
which it is iiniKirtant to bear in mind. Their 
dignity gradually increased in consequence of 
their being employed at the inauguration of 
the kings, and also in Consequence of their 
becoming the preservers and depositaries of 
the science of augury. Formed into a col- 
legium, they handed down to their successors 
the various rules of the science, while the 
kings, and subsequently the magistrates of 
the republic, were liable to change. Their 
duties thus became twofold, to as.sist the ma- 
gistrates in taking the auspices, and to pre- 
serve a sctenttllc knowledge of the art. As 
the aufrurs were therefore merely the assist- 
ants of the nuigistratcs, they could not take 
the auspices without the latter, though tbe 
magistrates on the contrary oooM dispense 
with their assisUmce. At the ^nme time it 
must be borne in mind, that as the augurs 
were the interpreters of the science, they 
possessed the rij^ht of declarinpr whether the 
atispiccs were valid or invalid. They thxts 
possessed in reality a veto upon every im- 
portant public transaction ; and they fi e 
quently exensised this power as a politica 
engine to vitiate the elcetioa of each parties 
afi were \infavourahle to the enclusive privi- 
leges of the patricians. But although the 
augurs could declare that there M as some 
fiinlt in the auspices, yet, on the other hand, 
they could not, by virtue of their office, de- 
clare ihi^ any unlavuurable sign had appeared 
to them, dttce it was not to them that the 
auspices were sent. Thtis we arc told that 
the augurs did not possess the spectio. This 
apeefio was of two kinds, one more extensive 
and the other more limited. In the one ca>=e 
the person who exercised it could put a stop 
to the proeeedings of any other magistrate by 
his obnuntiatio : this was called spectio cf 
nuntintio (perhaps also spectio cum nuntia- 
tione), and belonged only to the highest ma- 
tri St rates, the consuls, dictators, interrcges, 
and, with some modifications, to the praetors. 
In the other case, the person who took the 
auspices only exercised the spectio in refer- 
ence to the duties of his own office, and could 
not interfere with any other magistrate : this 
was called spet^ eine nuniiatienef and be* 
lonired to the other matristratcs, the censors, 
aetliies, and quaestors. Now as the augurs 
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did not pnsseM the auspices, they coiifse- 
quently could not possetw tiie epectio [habere 
spMiietum); but as the avgon tram con- 
stantly employed by tho nuifristrates to take 
the auspices, tbey exercised the spcctio, though 
fliegr did not jmmww it in ▼irtoe of their office. 

Whttl they were ein])l<)y( il hy tlio miiiri^tratcs 
in taking the auspices, they possessed the 
right of the mmHt^^ and thus had tiie 
power, by the declaration of unfavourable 
signs {obnutUiatio), to put a stop to all im- 
portant public transactions. — The nuspiccH 
worn not conferaed mpoil Qie magistrates in 
any si)eciiil inanner. It was tlie act of theii» 
election wliich made them the recipients of 
the auspices, since the comitia, in which they 
were appointed to their oflBce, were held aU9- 
pietUOf and consequently their appointment 
was regarded at ratified hy the gods. The 
auspices, therefore, passed immediately into 
their hands upon the abdication of their pre- 
deoesBOTB in office. — ^The avspices hdon^in^ 
to the different magistrates were divided into 
two classes, called atupicia maxima or majora 
and minora. Tlie former, which belonged 
originally to the kings, paased over to the 
consuls, cen!<f»rs, and praetors, and likewise 
to the extraordinary magistrates, the dicta- 
tors, interreges, and coosular trihnnes. The 
quaestors and the curulc ae<liles, on the con- 
trary, had only the auspicia minora. — It was 
a eommofk o|iinion in antiquity that a college 
of tliree autrurs was ajtpointed by Romulus, 
answering to the number of the early tribes, 
the Bamnes, Tities, and Lnoereniea, bat the 
accounts vary respecting their origin and 
number. At the passing of the Oigulnian 
law (B.C. SOO) the augors were four in num- 
ber. This law increased the number of pon- 
tiffs to eight, by the addition of four plelwians, 
and that of the augurs to nine by the addi- 
tion of five plebeians. The number of nine 
augurs lasted down to the dictatorship of 
Sulla, who increased them to fifteen, a mul- 
tiple of the original three, probably with a 
reference to the early tribes. A sixteenth 
was added by Juliiu Caesar after his return 
ftrom Egypt The members of the oollege of 
augurs possessed the right of fldf-flfrtinn 
(cooptatio) until B.C. 103, the year of the 
Domitian law. By this law it was enacted 
that vacancies in the priestly coU^es should 
be tilled up by the votes of a minority of the 
tribes, t. e. seventeen out of thirty-live chosen 
by lot. The Domitian law was repealed by 
Sulla B.r. 81, but again restored b.c. 63, 
during the cunsulhhip of Cicero, by the tri- 
bune T. Annitu Labienua, with liie support 
of Oaesar. It was a second time ubrotratod 
by Antony i».c. 44 ; whether again restored 
1^ lllruoa and Puna in their general annul- 



ment of the acts of Antony, seems uncertain. 
The em|)erorb pusses^eil the right of electing 
augttts at pleasure. The augurs were elected 
for life, and even if capitally convifitMl, never 
lost their sacred character, ^^ hen a vacancy 
occurred, the candidate was nominated by 
two of tho elder members of the college, the 
electors were sworn, and the new member 
was then solemnly inaugurated. On such 
oeeasion there was always a splendid banquet 
giren, at which all the augurs were expected 
to be present. The only distinction in the 
college was one of age; Ml ddor augur 
always voted before a younger, even if the 
latter filled one of the higher offices in the 
state. The head of the college was called 
tiuiffl'iter rnUc'iii. As insignia of their office 
the augurs wore the trabea, or public drcsK, 
and carried in their hand the litevs or curv«d 
wand. [LiTT i s.j On the coins of the Ro- 
mans, who filled the office of augur, we con- 
stantly find tiie KtmUt and along with it, not 
unfrequently, the cupis, an earthen vessel 
which was used by thorn in sacrifices. The 




Clota nitrtaentri^ tho Utuw aad tapb oo tbr i 

science of the augurs was called ^ auffunm 

and jus augurium, and was preserved in books 
[libri augurale»)t which are fluently men- 
tioned in the ancient writers. The exprc*- 
skm ftnr consulting the augurs was rcf, rre ad 
auffurrs, and their answers were called 
creta or reaponsa auyurum. The science of 
augury had greatly declined in the time of 
Cicero; and although he fmiuontly dejjlores 
its neglect in his i>e Divituiliuiu, yet neither 
he nor any of the educated classes appears to 
have had any faith in it. 

ACGUKACCLU.M. [Akx ; Auof r, p. 50, b.] 

AUGOKALE. [Auoub, p. 50, b.] 

AUGURIUM. [Avoir.] 

AUGUSTALES— (1) (sc. ludl, also caUed 
AufffutetliOf sc. certaminOt ludiera), gomes 
celebrated in honour of Augustus* at Bone 
and in other parts of the Roman empire. 
.\ftcr the battle of Actium, a quinquennial 
festiTalwas institttted; and the birthday of 
Augustus, as well as that on which the vic- 
tory was announced at llonie, were regarded 
as flestiTal days. It was not, howerer, till 
B.C. 1 1 that the festival on the birthday of 
Augustus was formally established by a de- 
cree of the senate, and it is tids Itetival 
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which is usually meant when the Aufmstales 
or Aug^ostulia art' inentioncd. It was cele- 
brated iv. Id. Octobr. At the death of Au- 
gustus, this festival assumed a more solemn 
character, was added to tbe Fbsti, and cele- 
brated to hi«« honour n«i n pod. It honrc- 
forth exhibited annually in the circuR, at first 
by the tribaBes of the ptebe, at the com^ 
mcnccment of the reifrn of Tiberiu«, but aftfr- 
wards by the praetor peregrinus. — (2) The 
name of two elasses of pricats, one at Some 
and the other in the municipia. Tlie Atujus- 
tales at Kooie, properly called sftdalet Augux- 
tales, were an order of priests instituted by 
Tiberius to attend to the wordiip of Angustus 
and the Julin jrens. They wrre ehosen by 
lot from aiuoiiif the priiitipal jierwus of 
Rome, and were twenty-one in number, to 
which were atlilcd TibcriUR, DruBUf;, f'liiiuliu*, 
and Germanicus, us members of the imperial 
llmilly. They were also called taeenhteg Au- 
ffustaltf, and sometimes simply Ati(iusffi!>-s. 
Tht.Atifu*tale8 in the municipia arc supposed 
by most modem writers to have been a elan 
of i)riests .selected ])y Aui^'itstus from the liber- 
tini to attend to the relitrious rites connected 
with the worship of the Lares, which that 
emperor was Raid to have put up in places 
where two or tiioro wavs met ; hut there are 
good reaMjni. for ihuikuij; that they were iji- 
stituted in imitutton of the Augustales at 
Rome, and for the same objeet, namely, to 
attend to the worship of Augustus, They 
finrmed » eoHegittm and were appointed by 
the (hcuritmcSy or senate iif the numicipia. 
The six principal members of the college were 
called Aeelri, a title which seems to hare been 
imitated from the Smoiri in the equestrian 
order at Rome. 

AUGUSTUS, a name bestowed upon Octa- 
vhuMis in B.C. 37, by the senate and the Bo- 
nan people. It W5i« a word used in connec- 
tfOn with religion, and designated a person as 
aaered and worthy of worship ; hence the 
Greek writer'^ trm^shite it hy 1t^arrr6%. It 
was adopted by all succeeding emiierors, as if 
deaeended, either by birth or 8doptlon« from 
the first C'ini>cror of the Homan world. The 
name of Augusta was freqticutly bestowed 
upon females of the Imperial family; but 
Augustus bi'lonjjred exclu-sively to the reigninfj 
emperor till towards the end of the second 
century of the Christian aera, when M. Au- 
relius and L. Verus both received this sur- 
name. From this time we frequently find 
two or even a greater number ul Auyusii. 
From the time of Probus the title became 
pprpetnus Augfu^fvx, and from I'bilippus or 
Claudius Gothicus semper Augustus^ the latter 
of whieh titles was bmne by tiie so-called Ilo- 
maa emperom in Oermany* rCAis4n.] 



AULAEUM. [SiPARivx.j 

AUREUS. [AcKtrM.] 

ArinoA. [CiKCfs.] 

AUliL'M ij^vao-i)^ gold. Gold was scarce 
in Greece. The chief places from which the 
Greek* procured their gtdd were India, Arabia, 
Armenia, Colchis, and Troas. It was found 
mixed with the sands of the Paetoliis and 
other rivers. Almost the only metho<l of 
purifying gold, known to the ancients, seems 
to have been that of grinding and then roost* 
ing it, and hy this pro( ess they siiceeeded in 
getting it very pure. This is what we are to 
understand by the phrase xpv^** oan^Sov in 
Thucydides, and by the word obrussa ii< 
Pliny. The art of gilding was known to the 
(i reeks from the earliest times of which we 
have any information. The time when gold 
■ wa?i fin<t coined at Athens is very uneertain, 
I but on the whole it appears most probable 
that gold money was not coined there, or in 
' Grrerc I'ropcr irenerally. till the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, if wc except a ooUtary issue 
of debased gold at Athens in &.c. 407. But 
fi'oni a very early i>erio<l the A'^iatie nations, 
and tbe Greek citi(% of Asia Minor and the 
adjacciit islflnds, as well as Sicily and Cyraie, 
possesseil a gold coinage, which was more or 
\os<* enrrent in Greece. Ilerodotuf ''ays that 
the Lydiaus were the llr.st who coined gold, 
and the stater of Croesus appears to have •» 
been the earliest cold eoin known to the 
Greeks. The Uaric was a Tersian coin. 
Staters of Cyiicas and Fhocaea had a eonsi-> 
derable currency in Greece. There wa*; a 
gold coinage in hamos as early as the time of 
Polycrates. The idands of Siphnos and Tba* 
pos, -which possessed gold mines, upjiear to 
have had a gold coina^'c at an early period. 
The Macedonian gold coinage came into cir- 
culation in Greece in the time of Philip, and 
continued in till the subjection of Greece 
to the itomans. [Daiucvs; Stateu.] The 
standard g«dd coin of Rome was the aureus 
uuDiiitun, or d'^Kirlus nurrux, uhitli, accord- 
ing to Pliny, was first coined 02 years after 
the first sOver otrfnage [Akoxktvm], that is, 
in the year 207 n.c . The lowest denomina- 
tion was the scrupulum, which was made 
equal to SO sestertii. The weight of the 
scrupulum was 18 -OB grains. The annexed 
cut represents a gold coin of GO sestertii. 
Pliny adds that afterwards anrel were coined 
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of 40 to the pound, -which -weight was dimi- 
nished, till under Nero they -were 45 to the 
pound. The averaf^o weijrht of the aurei of 
Augustuii, in the British Museum, is 121*26 
gndns; and aa fhe -weicht was afterwards 
diminished, -we may take tho averaffe at 120 
grains. The value of the aureus in terms of 




Auraa of Aqgwtm. (Biiliib MoMuai.) 



the soverefgrn » i/. is. id. and a little more 
than a halfpenny. This is its value accord- 
ing to the present M orth of gold ; but its 
eurrent Talue in Home was different fh>in 
this, on account of the difference in the worth 
of the metal. The aureus pusned for 25 de- 
narii ; therefore, the denarius heinir S^il., it 
was -worth IT*. 8jrf. The ratio of the value 
of gold to that of silver is given in the article 
Abobxtuv. Alexander Seyeras coined pieoeR 
of one-half and one-third of the aureus, called 
Semissis and tremitna, after which time the 
aureus was called soNdut. Constantinc the 
Great coined auroi of 72 to the ix>und ; at 
which stuTuiard the coin xcoiained to the end 
of the empire. 

AUR17M OdKONXRIUM. ^lien a general 
in a Roman ])rovincc had obtained a victory, 
it was the custom for the cities in his ovm 
prorinees, and for those Ihun the neighhonr- 
inp states, to send golden crowns to him, 
which were carried before him in his triumph 
at Rome. In the time of Cioero it appears 
to have been usual finr the eitioa of the pro- 
vinces, instead of sending crowns on occasion 
of a Tletory, to pay money, which was called 
wmtrn coronarium. This ofltering, which 
was at first voluntary, came to be regarded 
as a regular tribute, and was sometimes 
exacted hy the governors of the provinces, 
even when no victory had been gained. 

AURUM ViCftsiMARiUM. [Aeharium.J 

AUSPEX. [ArovH.] 

AUSPiClUM. [AvovB.^ 

AUTHEPSA (avWi^Oi which Uterally 
means " self-hoiling," or **8elf-eooklng,'* was 
the name of a vessel which is supposed to 
have been used for heating water, or for 
keeping it hot. 

AUTON'OMI (auToi'o/uwt), the name given 
by the Greeks to those states which were 
gOTCimed by their own laws, and were not 
•uhient to any fbreign power. This name 
was also given to those cities subject to tho 



Romans, which were permitted to ei^oy 
their own laws and deet their own magis- 
trates. 

ALXILIA. [Socii.] 

AXAMENTA. [Sami.] 

AXTNE. [Surriti*.: 

AXIS. [CvEuus.j 

AXdNES (l^om), aUo called ftvrMs 

(rup^ets), wooden t;il)lets of a square or pyra- 
midal form, made to turn on an axis, on 
which were written the laws of Solon. Ac- 
cording to some writers the Ardufs contained 
the civil, and the Kurbeis the reUgious laws ; 
according to others the KwMa had finir 
sides and the AxwMt three. But at Athens, 
at all events, they seem to have been iden- 
tical. They were at iirst preserved in the 
Acropolis, but were afterwards placed in the 
agora, in order that all persona might be able 
to read them. 



BALISTA. BALLISTA. [ToajiKNTVX.] 
BALNEUM or B&LIk£UM (Aotiptfr or 

XovTpov, paXaic'iot', also hrilneac or balineaf), 
a bath. Balneum or balineum signifies, in 
its primary sense, a bath or bathing Toasd, 
such as most Romans possessed in their own 
houses ; and from that it came to mean the 
chamber which contained the bath. When 
tho baths of private individuals became more 
sumptuous, and comprised many rooms, the 
plural balnea or halinea was adopted, wtiich 
still. In correct language, had refbrence only 
to the baths of private persons. Balneae and 
baiineae, which have no singular number, 
were the pnblie baths. Btit tida aeenFaey 
of diction is neglcited by ntanyof the later 
writers. Thermae (from depit% warmth) 
means properly warm springs, or hatha (rf 
warm water, but was afterwards applied to 
the structures in which the baths were placed, 
and which were both hot and cold. There 
was, however, a material distinction between 
the hnlneae and ihermae, inasmuch as the 
former was the term u£&d under the republic, 
and r efe rred to the pnblie eetablidmieBts of 
that age, which contained no appliances for 
luxury beyond the mera convenience of hot 
and cold baths, whereas the latter name waa 
given to those magnificent edifices which grew 
up under the empire, and which comprised 
"idthin their range of buildings all the appur- 
tenances belonging to the Greek g^nnnasia, as 
well as a regular establishment appropriated 
for bathing. — Bathing was a practice familiar 
to the Greeks of lioth sexes from the earliest 
times. The artificial warm bath was taken 
in a vessel called asaminthus (JuranuyOofi) by 
Homer, and putim (viJiAev) by the latsir 
Greeks. It did not contain water UmU; Imi 
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was only used for the bather to sit in, while 
the warm water was poured over him. On 
Crock vases, however, we never find anything 
corresponding to a mo<lem bath in which 
persons can stand or sit ; but there i« always 
a round or oval basin (Aoxmjp or Aoimjptoi'), 
resting on a stand, by the witle of which those 
who are bathing are standing undressed and 
washing themselves. In the Homeric times 
it was customarj' to take first a cold and 
afterwards a warm bath ; but in later times 
it was the usual practice of the Greeks to 
take first a warm or vapour, and afterwards 
a cold bath. At Athens the frequent use of 
the public baths, most of which were warm 
baths (/3aAa»^ra, called by Homer 6epna 
Aoerpa), was regarded in the time of Socrates 
and Demosthenes ;ih a mark of luxury and 
effeminacy. Accordingly, Phocion was said 
to have never bathed in a public bath, and 
Socrates to have used it very seldom. After 
bathing both sexes anointed themselves, in 
order that the skin might not be left harsh 
and rough, especially after warm water. Oil 
(cAaioi') is the only ointment mentioned by 
Homer, but in later times precious unguents 
(/mi/pa) were used for this purpose. The bath 
was usually ttiken before the principal meal 
of the day (Selrrvov). The Lacedaemonians, 
who considered warm water as enervating, 
used two kinds of baths ; namely, the cold 
daily bath in the Eurotas, and a dry sudorific 
bath in a chamber heated with warm air by 
means of a stove, and from them the chamber 
used by the Romans for a similar purpose 
was termed Laconicum. A sudorific or va- 



pour bath (irwpia or irupia-r^pioi') is mentioned 
as early as the time of Hero<lotu8. At what 
period the use of the warm bath was intro- 
duced among the Romans is not recorded ; 
but we know that Seipio had a warm bath in 
his villa at Litcmum, and the practice of 
heating an apartment with warm air by flues 
placed immediately under it, so as to produce 
a vapour bath, is stated to have been inventetl 
by Scrgius Orata, who live<l in the age of 
Crassus, before the Marsic war. By the time 
of Cicero the use of baths of warm water and 
hot air had become common, and in his time 
there were baths at Rome which were open 
to the public upon payment of a small fee. 
In the public baths at Rome the men and 
women usctl originally to bathe in separate 
sets of chambers; but under the empire it 
became the common custom for both sexes to 
b.ithe indiscriminately in the same bath. 
This practice was forbidden by Hadrian and 
M. Aurelius ; and Alexander Severus prohi- 
bited any baths, common to both sexes, from 
being opened in Rome. The price of a bath 
was a quadrant, the smallest piece of coined 
money, from the age of Cicero downwards, 
which was paid to the keeper of the bath 
[halnrator). Children below a certain age 
were admitte<l free. It was usual with the 
Romans to take the bath after exercise, and 
before the principal meal (coetta) of the day ; 
but the debauchees of the empire bathed also 
after eating as well as before, in order to 
promote digestion, and to acquire a new 
appetite for fresh delicacies. Upon quitting 
the bath the Romans as well as the Greeks 
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were anointed witb oil. The Romans did not 

content themselves with a ein^le bath of hot 
3T cold itater ; but they went through a 
coarse of baths in snocesston, to which the 
agency of air as well as water wn<; applied. 
It is difficult to ascertain the precise order in 
▼hieh the coarse was usually taken ; hat it 
appears to have been a general practice to 
close the pores, and brace the body after the 
excessive perspiration of the vapour hath, 
either by pouring cold water over the head, 
or by plunfrinj? at once into the piscina. To 
render the subjoined remarks more easily in- 
telligible, the preceding woodcut is inserted, 
which is taken from u frpsro paintiiifr tipon 
the walls of the thermae of Titus at Kome. 
The ehief parts of a Roman hath were as 
follow: — 1. Ap>di/frri)/m. Here the bathers 
were expected to take off their garments, 
wMch were then delivered to a elaaq of slaves, 
called capsarii, whose duty it was to take 
charge of them. These men were notorious 
for dishonesty, and were leagued with all the 
thieves of the city, so that they connived at 
the robborii-s which thry were placed to pre- 
vent. There was probably an Elat^ttitesium 
or VMetoritm, as appears from the preceding 
cut, in connection witli the apodytrrium, 
where the bathers might be anointed with 
oil. — ^3. JMf^dariim or €Wte IH^UhriOt 
whore the cold bath was taken. Tlie cold 
bath itself was called Ifatutio^ Satatorium, 
PheinOy B<iptiateriiimt or JPuUm. — S. TepU 
dariniit would seem from the preceding cut 
to have been a bathing room, for a person is 
there apparently represented pouring water 
over a bather. But there is good reason for 
thinking,' tliat thi? was not the ensc. In most 
cusea the tcpidariiun contained no water at 
all, hut was a room merely heated with warm 
air of an nprocable temperature, in order to 
prepare the body fur the great heat of the 
vapour and warm baths, and upon returning 
from the latter, to ob\iate the tlaiif^cr of a 
too sudden transition to the open air. — i. The 
Oatdorium or OoHemiieraia Sudafio oootained 
at one extremity the vapour bath ' Lfjrfmieum)^ 
and at the other the wann bath (balneum 
or ealda laratio), while the centre space 
bet«"een the two ends was termed sutiatio or 
SHfififtiHum. In larger establiflbments the 
vapour bttth and warm bath were in two 
separate cells, ■8 WO ACC in the preoeding 
cut : in such caf^es the former part alone wns | 
called concanu:rata sudatio. The whole rested 
on a suspended pavement {mupmmara), under 
which w m a fire [hijpocamtum] , so that the 
flames might heat the whole apartment. (See 
eut.) The warm water bath (Aolnewm or 
cnhtn hiviifio], which is also called piscina 
or calida piscinut labrum and tolium, appears 



to have been a eapacioas marble vaae, some* 

times standing upon the floor, like thnt in the 
preceding cut, and sometimes either partly < 
elevated above the floor, as it was at Pompeii, 
or entirely sunk into it. After havinur pone 
through the regular course of perspiration* 
the Romans made use of instruments called 
strigiles or strigles, to scrape off the perspira- 
tion. The Btrigil was also used by the Greeks, 




SWglt cnMBaBSlkrMAtlMas.) 

who called it ttimgis (orAryytV) or xystm 

{t:v(Trpa). The fipure in the cut on p. 24 is 
represented with a strigil in his hand. Aa 
tiie strigil was not a blunt instrument, iti 
edge waa ioltened by the application of <^ 
which wns dropped upon it from a small 
vessel called guttm or ampulla^ which had a 
narrow neck, so as to discharge its contents 
drop by drop, from whence the name is taken* 




Strigil ttud Uiinus. (Frum n Sbituc in Uu; VnticAO.) 

I Tn the Thrrmac, spoken of above, the baths 
were of secondary importance. They were a 
Roman adaptation of the Greek gymnarium, 
contained exedrar for the philosophers and 
rhetoricians to Icctufe in, porticoes for the 
idle, and libraries for the learned, and were 
adorned with marbles, fount lins, ami shaded 
walks and plantations. AI. Agrippa, in the 
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reign of Aiigruetus, was the first who afforded 
these luxuries to his coimtrynten, by bequcath- 
ing to them the thermue nnd parrlens which 
he iiad erected in the Cumputj Murtius. The 
example set hy A^ippa was followed hy 
Nero, and afterwards hy Titus, the ruins of 
whose thermae are still viiiible, covering a 
vast extent, putly under ground and partly 
above the Esquiline hill. Thermae were also 
erected by Trtgan, CaracaUa, and Diocletiaii, 
of fhe two last of which ample remains etOl 
exist. Prenously to the erection of these 
establishmentii for the use of the population, 
it was enstomar}- for those who sought the 
favour of the people to give them a day's 
bathintr free of expanse. From thence it is 
fair to infer that the quadrant paid for admis- 
sion into the baltteae was not exaeted at the 
thermae, which, as bninpr the works of the 
emperors, would naturally be opened with 
imperial generoaity to all, and without any 
eharge. 

BALT^US inkatuiv^ a belt, a shoulder 
Mlt, was used to mispend the sword. See 

the figs, on p. 41. In the Homeric times the 
Greeks uaed a belt to support the shield. The 
halteoB waa Ukewfoe employed to suspend 
the quiver, and sometimes together with it 
the bow. ^forc commonly the belt, whether 
employed to support the sword, the shield, 
or the quver, was made of leather, and was 
frequently ornamented with tjold, silver, and 
precioos stones. In a general sense balteua 
was applied not only to the bdt which passed 
ovei the shoulder, but also to the jj-irdle 
{cuiffukm), which encompassed the waist. 
In arehiteeture, yitmvinii applies the term 
Baltei to the bands surroundinj,'' the volute 
on each side of an Ionic capital. Other 
Writers apply it to 'the praeeinetionei of an 
amphitheatre. [AMrmruEATRVM.] 

B.\ RATHRON ipapaB^ov), also called Onrn- 
MA (opiT/*a), a deep cavern or chasiu, like 
the Ceadas at Sparta, behind the Acropolis at 
Athens, into whioh criminals were thrown. 
[Ceasas.] 

ycivuiK, vmyni), the heard. 

Tho Greeks seem generally to have -worn the 
beard till the time oi Alexander the Great ; 
and a thldt beard was eonstdered as a mark 
of manliness. The Greek jjhilosophers in 
particular were distinguished by their long 
hearda as a sort of badge. The Romans in 
early times wore the beard unc vit. and the 
Roman beards are said not to have been 
8have<l till B.C. 300, when P. Tieinius Maena 
brought over a barber from 8icil>' ; and Pliny 
adds, that the first Roman who is said to 
hare been shaved every day was Scipiu 
iMetmm, eeatom, nowever, was soon 
IbUowed. and ahaTing becamea regular thing. 



Jn the later times of the republic tliere were 
uinny who shaved the beard only partially, 
and trimmed it, so as to f^ive it an ornamental 
form ; to them the terms bene barbati and 
bariatuU are applied. In the general way at 
Rome, a long beard {tmrba pmmi.Ksa) was 
considered a mark of slovenliness and squalor. 
The lint time of ahaving was regarded as tiie 
beginning of manhood, and the day on wliich 
this took place was celebrated as a festival. 
There was no particular time fixed for this 
to be done. Usually, however, it was done 
^'hen the young Roman assumed the toga 
virilis. The hair cut off on such occasions 
was consecrated to some god. Thus Nerc 
put his up in a gold box, set with pearls, and 
dedicated it to Jupiter Capitoliuus. Under 
the emperor Hadrian the beard began to 
revive. Plutarch ^ays that the emperor wore 
it to bide some scars on his face. The prac« 
tice afterwards became common, and till the 
time of Constantino the Great, the emperorf* 
appear in busts and coins with beards. The 
Romans let titotr beards grow in lime of 
mourninif ; the Greeks, on the other hand, 
on such occasions shaved the beard close. 
BARBITUS Oap/3tT09), or BAEBITOV 

OSap/StTOf), a stringed Inatmment, the ori- 
ginal fnmi of which is uncertain. I/Bter 
writers use it as sj-nonymous with the lyra, 
[Lyka.] 

BASCAUDA, a British basket. This term, 
which remains with very little variation in 
the Welsh "besgawd'* and the English 
" basket," wa.s conveyed to Rome togetlicr 
with^the articles denoted by it. 

BASilJCA (se. oeilee, ouUi, portkm'— 
PaiTiXiKT]^ also r< ijia'], a building wliich served 
as. a court of law and an exchange, or place 
of meeting for merchants and men of busi* 
ness. The word wa«4 adopted fk-om the Athe- 
nians, whose second archon was styled arclion 
basileus {apxwv /Bao-iAevs), and the tribunal 
where he adjudicated stoa basHmiuiM fiomkiwi 
oToa), the substantive aufa or porticus in 
Latin being omitted for convenience, and 
the distinetiTe epithet converted into a sub- 
ftautive. The first edifice of this description 
at Rome was not erected until b.c. 182. It 
was sitnated In the jSonim adjoining the euiia, 
and was denoToinated Basilica Portia, in com- 
memoration of its founder, M. Porcius Cato. 
Besides tiiis there were twenty others erected 
at different periods, within tlm etty of Bonei 
The forum, or, where there was more than 
one, the one which was in the most frequented 
and central part of the city, was always ae* 
lerted for the site of a basilica ; and hence it 
is ttiat the classic writers not unfrcquently 
use the terms >bnm and hamUea synony* 
mouely. The ground plan of all these bniUU 
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inRs is rectangular, and tlieir iridth not more 
than half, nor lew tlUUl one-third of the 
lengrth. This nr<»fi was divi«lcd into three 
]Ulve8» oonsisting of a centre [media porticus], 
tnd two idde ai^leR, sefMarated firam tlie centre 
one, each by a '^inplc row of columns. At one 
end of the centre aisle was the tribunal of the 
judge, in form either reetangukr or dteular, as 
is soon in tho annexed plan of the basilica at 
Pompeii. In the centre ot" the tribunal •was 



tirouod Plan of n RaMlicn. 

placed the curule chair nf the praetor, and scats 
Ibrthejudicai and the advocates. The two side 
aisle*, tm has been said, were separated from 

the eentrc one by a row of columns, behind 
each of which was placed a square pier or 
pilaster {pareutata), which supported the 
iloofing of aa upper portico, similar to the 
gallery of a modern church. Tho ujiper 
gallery was in like manner decorated with 
columns, of lower dimensions than those 
below ; and these served to support the roof, 
and were connected with one another by a 
puntpet-wall or hdlttfltnde {pbitew), which 
served as a dcfenrr a^ninst the danger of 
falling over, and screened the crowd of loitcr- 
era ahoTO {»tA-ia§ilietmi) from the people of 
business in the rtrea below. Many of these 
edifices wcie afterwards used as Christian 
ehnrehes, snd many churehea were built 
afl«r the model above described. Such churches 
were called baxificaf, which name tliey retain 
to the present day, Wing still called at Home 
basiliche. 

B.\.STERXA, a kind of litter fhrfica) in 
which women were carried in the time of the 
Roman emperora. It appears to have resem- 
bled the Lcctica [T.fctica] very closely S ftttd 
the only difference apparently was, that tho 
leetica was carried hy^l aves, and the hastenia 
hy two mules. 

BAXA, or llAXKA, a sandal made of vcge- 
tahle leaTcs, twigs, or fibres, worn on the 
stage by comic actors. 

B£MA (/3^m«). [Em.FJiiA.] 

BEXDIDKIA (P€v6ii<ia), a Thracian festi- 
▼al in honour of tho goddess Bendis, who is 
said to be identical with the Grecian .\rtemis 
and with the iloman Diana. The festival 
was of a baccfaanaUaa eharaeter. From 
nmwe it was brought to Athena, whan it 




was eelehrated in tiie Felraeena, on the 19tii 

or 20th of the month Thari^elion, before the 
Punathenaea Minora. The temple of Bendis 
was called Bendideion. 

BEN£;FiCiU.M, BBNEFIClABlrS. The 
term benrficlum is of frequent occurrence in 
the Iloman law, in the sense of some special 
privilege or fhToor granted to a person in 
respect of apre, sex, or condition. But the 
word was also used in other senses. In the 
time oSr Cieero it was vsaal for a general, or 
a governor of a prt)vince, to report to the 
treasury the names of those under his com- 
mand who had done good serrleeto the state : 
those who were included in such report were 
said ill hrn< ficiis ad aerarium df ferri. In be- 
nr/u iis in these passages may tnean that the 
persons so reported were considered as per- 
sons who had deserved well of the state ; and 
so the word ben^ium may have reference to 
the serrices of the IndlvidmLU ; hat as the 
object fjr which their services were reported 
was the benefit of the individuals, it seems 
that the term had refrrenee also to the reward, 
iinniediate or remote, ohtained for their .servi- 
ces. The hoi\ours and offices of the Koman 
state, in the republican period, were called 
the beneficia of the Populus Komanus, Bene- 
fleium also siirnified any promotion conferred 
on or grant made to soldiers, who were 
thence called brnrflcinrii. 

■RESTL\1UI (Or^piofiaxoi), persons who 
fought with wild beasts in the games of the 
cirens. Th^ were either persons who fooght 
for the sake of pay [auctoramenfum)^ and 
who were allowed arms, or they were crimi- 
nals, who were usually permitted to have no 
means of defence afrainst the wild beasts. 

BIBLioPOLA i^iP\ioirwkrr:), also called 
librariwtt a hookscUer. The shop was ealled 
apoth^ca or tahtnm lArwHa, or merely librae 
fin. The Pvomans had their Patemoster- 
row ; for the bibliopolac or librarii lived 
1 mostly in one street, called Argiletum. An* 
I other favourite quarter of the lM)okseller8 was 
' the Vicus Sandalarius. There seems also to 
have been a sort of bookstalls by the temples 
of Vertiuunus and .Tanus. 

BIBLioTHfiCA (^t/3AioOij<ti}, or oiro^cij 
$ifi\mv\ primarily, the plaeo where a eoUee* 
tion of books was kept ; secondarily, the col- 
lection itself. Public collections of books 
appear to have been very ancient. That of 
Pcisistratus (li.c. 550) waslntsnded for public 
use ; it was subsequently removofl to Persia 
I by Xerxes. About the same time i'olycrates, 
; tyrant of SamcM, is said to have franted a 
library. In the best days of Ather.=:, evpn 

(private persons hod large collections of books ; 
but the moat Important and splendid public 
libtavy of antiquity was that founded If the 
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l*tolemies at Alexandria, begun under I'tolemy 
Soter, but increased and re-ftrrang:ed in an 
orderly and systematic manner by Ptolfiny 
Fhiladelphus, vlio also appointed a lixed 
librarbm, and otbcrwiae provided fm the use- 
fulness of the institution. A prrrat part of 
tbis splendid library was consumed by fire in 
the siege of Alexandria hy Julius Caesar ; hut 
it was soon rfstorcd, and continued in a 
flourishing condition till it was destroyed by 
the Arahe, a.i>. 640. The PCdtanica were not 
long without a rival in zeal. Eumenes, kinj? of 
Pcrgamus, became a patron of literature and 
the sciences, and cutablished a library, which, 
in spite of the prohibition against exporting 
pnp>-ms issued by Ptoli-my, ^^ho was jealous 
of his success, became very extensive, and 
perliape next in Importance to the library of 
Alexandria. The first puWic library in Rome 
was that founded by Asinius Follio, and was 
in the atriom Lfbertatis 4m Mount Arentine. 
The library of Pollio was followed by that of 
Augustus in the temple of Apollo on Mount Pa- 
la^ae and by another, hlbttotheeae OetaTianae, 
in the theatre of Marcellus. There were also 
libraries on the Capitol, in the temple of 
Peace, in the palace of Tiberius, besides the ] 
Ulpian library, which ^an the most ftmous, 
founded by Trajnn. Librarirs were also [ 
usually attached to the f herniac. [BAL>Et ji.J 
Private eolloetions of hooka were made at 
Rome sofm after the sernnd Punic war. 
The zeal of Cicero, Atticus, and others, 
in inereaaing their libraries is well known. 
It fxHanic, in fact, the fashion to have a 
rocHU elegantly furnished as a library, and 
Teaerv a d for that purpose. The ebarge of the 
librariea in Borne was given to peraona called 
liirarii. 

BK OS OucoO, the name of an earthen 
vos.sel in common use among the Greeka, tot 
holdinp wine, and salted meat and fish. 

bIde^iTAJ^ the name given to a place 
where any one had been atmck by lightning, 
or where any one bad been killed by l:L'1i*ninfr 
and buried. Such a place was considered I 
aaered. Priests, who were called hidmtale»f 
coUettrd 'tie earth which had been torn up 
by lightning, and every thing that had been { 
acorched, and hnmt it in the ground with a i 
aorrowfUl murmur. The officiating priest : 
was Raid condere fiilgur ; he further conse- ' 
crated the spot by sacrificing a two-year-old 
aheep (Wrf«t8), whence the name of the place 
and of the priest, nr.d he also erected an altar, 
and surrounded it with u wuil or fence. To 
move the boonda of a bidental, or in any way 
to violate its saercd iirecinete, waa oonatdeted 
aa sacrilege. 

BII>IAEI 09i&aZn), magistrates in Spaita, 
whoee bnaincaa was to inspect the gymnastic 



exercises. They were cither five or six in 
number. 

BIGA or BIGAE. [ri RBVa.] 

BIGATUS. [iJEXAHivs.] 

BIPENNIS. [Secvbis.] 

BIKEMIS. (1.) A ?hip with two banks of 
oars. [Navis.] Such ships were called d*- 
erofa Iqr ttie Greeks, whidi term ia alio 
used by CicnOd — (0.) A boat rowed hy two 
oars. 

BI86EXTIT8 AKNCS. [CAi-rxDAim sri 
Roman.] 

BUF.DIUjMIA C/^oTj^pd^ita), a festival cele- 
brated at Athens ou the seventh day of the 
month Bo^dromion, in honour of Apollo Boc* 
dromius. The name Boedromius, by ^vhich 
Apollo was called in Boeotia and many other 
parte of Greece, aeema to indicate that by 
this festival he was honoured as a martial 
god, who, either by his actual presence or 
hy his orades, aflbrded assistance in the dan- 

ger** of war. 

BOEOTARCH£S 03oiwTopxT»s, or ^ou*t«o- 
xoc), the name of the chief magistrates of Che 
Boeotian confederacy, chosen by the different 
states. Their duties were chiefly of u mili- 
tary character. Each state of the confederacy 
elected one bocotarch, the Thebans two. The 
total number from tlie whole confederacy 
varied with the number of the independent 
Btatea, but at the time of the Peloponneatan 
war they appear to have been ten or twelve. 
The boeotarchs, when engaged in military ser- 
vice, formed a council of war, the decisions 

of which were determined hy a majoiity of 
votes, the president being one of the two 
Tbeban boeotarchs, who commanded alter- 
nately. Their period of service waa a year, 
beginning about the winter sol«t5ee ; and 
whoever continued in ofllice longer than his 
time was punishable with death, both at 
Thebes and in other cities. 

BONA, property. The phrase in bottit is 
frequently need aa opposed to t/emhtivm or 
Qiiirltnrlan ouiin'ship 'ex jure Qiiirif!u7ii). 
The ownership of certain kinds of things among 
the Romans could only he transferred from one 
l)ers(»n to another with certain fonnalitie<, or 
acquired by usucapion (that is, the unin- 
terrupted possession of a thing for a certain 
time). But if it was clearly the intention of 
the owner to transfer the ownership, and the 
necessary forms only were wanting, the pur- 
chaser had the thing in bonis, and he had the 
enjoyment of it, though the orii^inal owner 
was still legally the owner, and was said to 
have the thing jmre CMrtNtrm, notwlth- 
standintT he had parted with the thtnpr- The 
person who possessed a thing t» bonis was 
protected in the enjoyment of it by the prae- 
tor, and eonaeqioently after a time would 
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obtain the (hiiritaiian ownership of it by | 
otucapioiL [ I ' suoAvio.] 

b5NA CADCCA. Cad II cum literally sig- 
niftes that which falls: thus glana caduea 
ts the mast whieb Mis frocn a tree. The 
strict legal sense of tdducittn ami honacadttca 
is as follows: — If a thing is left by testament 
to a person, so that he can take it by tiu ju:4 
eivilet but from some cause has not taken it, 
that thing is called caducum, as if it had fallen 
from him. Or if a heres ex parte^ or a le- 
gatee, died befoce the opening of the wiU, the 
thin»' was ."adticum. That which was cadu- 
cum came, in the first place, to those among 
the heredes who bad ebildrem; and if the 
hcrpdcsbnd no childrrn, it came among those 
of the legatees who had cbUdren. In case 
there vas no prior cbdmant the eadneum 
belonged to the aerarium ; and flttbieqnently 
to the fiscus. [Aeiiaiulm.] 

BONA F1D£8 implies, generally speaking, 
the absence of all fraud and unfair dealing or 
acting. In various actions arising out of 
mutual dealings, such as buying and selling, 
lending and hiring, partnerdiip and others, 
bona fides is equivalent to acquum and jus- 
tum ; and such actions were sometimes called 
bonae fldei actiones. The formula of the 
praetor, which was the authority of the judex, 
empowered him in such oases to inquire and 
determine htma jfdie, that la, according to 
the real merits of the case : sometimes aequius 
melius was used instead of ex bona fide. 

BdN5RUBf CESSlO. There were two 
kinds of bonorum cessio, in jure and extra Jus. 
The in jure cessio was a mode of transferring 
ownership by means of a fictitious suit. The 
bonorum cessio extra Jus was introduced by 
a Julian law, jjassed cither in the time of 
Julius Caesar or Augustus, wliich allowed an 
Insotvent debtor to give up his property to his 
creditors. The debtor thus avoided the in- 
fkmia consequent on the bonorum emtio, 
which waa involuntary, and be was ftee from 
all personal execution. lie wa.i also allowed 
to retain a small portion of his property for 
his support. The property thus giren up 
was sold, and the proceeds distributed among 
the creditors. 

BONORUM COLLXTIO. By the strict 
roles <ft the civil law an emancipated son had 
no right to the inheritance of his father, whe- 
ther he died testate or intestate. But, in 
oonm of time, the praetor pranted to eman- 
cipated children the privilege of equal succes- 
tian. with those who remained in the power 
of the tether at tiie time of Ida death ; but 
only on condition that they should brinir into 
one common stock with their father's pro- 
perty, and fbr the purpose of an equal dtvi- 
■km wnonf all the father's cbBdron, whntewr 



property they had at the time of the father's 
death, and which would have been acquired 

for t!.r f ither in case they had still remained 
in his power. This was called bonorum col- 
latio. 

B6N0Rr>T T-MTIO ET EMTOR. The 
expression bonorum mtio applira to a sale of 
the property either of a lining or of a dead 
person. It was in effect, as to a living debtor, 
an execution. In the case of a dead person, 
his property waa sold when it was ascertained 
tfaait there was neither heres nor bonorum 
possessor, nor any other person entitled to 
succeed to it. In the ca.se of the property of 
a living person being sold, the praetor, on 
the application of the creditors, ordered it to 
be possessed {posnderi) by the creditors for 
thirty suceessiTe days, and notice to be given 
of the sale. This explains the expression in 
Livy (ii. 24) : "ne quis mUitia, donee in 
castrls esset, bona possid^et ant venderet.** 

BONORUM POSSESSIO was the right of 
suing for or retaining a patrimony or thing 
which belonged to another at the time of bis 
death. The bonorum possessio was given by 
the edict both contra tahuhta, sfcundum tabu- 
las, and inteatati. 1. -\n emancipated son 
had no legal claim on the inheritance of his 
father ; hut if he was omitted in his father's 
win, or not expressly exheredated, the prae* 
tor's edict gare bim the bonorum p oes eost o 
contra tabulas, on condition that he would 
bring into hotchpot {bomtrum eolktUo) with 
his brethren who continued fn the parent's 
power, whatever property he hud at the time 
of the parent's death. 2. The bonorum pos» 
scusio secundum tabuleu was that possession 
which the praetor gave, conformably to the 
words of the will, to those named in it as 
heretles, when there was no person intitled to 
make a claim against the will, or none who 
chose to make such a claim. 3. In the case 
of intestacy {^mtestati) there were seven de- 
grees of persons who might daim tbeboncninn 
possessio, each in his order, upon there being' 
no claim of a prior degree. The first three 
degrees were efaiidren, legUhiri h«rei»$t and 
prnxinti coi/nati. Kmancipatcd children could 
claim OS well as those who were not eman- 
cipated, and adoptiTe as well as children 
of the blood ; hut not children who had been 
adujjted into another family. If a (i-eedman 
died intestate, leaving only a wife (in manu] 
or an adoptive eon, the patron was entitled 
to the bonontm possessio of one half of his 
property. 

BdONAB (^fa&Mu), pereotts in Athena who 

purchased oxen for the public pacrilicea and 
feasts. They ore spoken of by Demosthenes 
in ooqjunctlon with the UfiointiU and those 
who presided over (he myeteiiea. 
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BORKASMFS (?optauarti6t or ftopeacrtxoC), a ' 
festival celebruted by the Athenians in honour j 
of Boreas, which, an Herodotus eeems to 
think, was inBtit'itrr) duriiijr the Persian war, 
when the Atheniauh, being commanded by an i 
oracle to iiiToke fheiryaftfiiAs Mk««)Mc, prayed | 
to Boreas. But consulcrin-j that Boreas was 
intimately connected with the early history of 
Attica, we have reason to suppose that trren 
previous to the Persian wars certain honour8 I 
were paid to him, which were perhaps only ; 
revived and increased after the event re- 
oorded by Hcmdotus. The festival, bowerer, 
does not seem ever to have bad any gnat 
celebrity. 

BOULfi (fiwkf—^ litv mvToittKriatv) . In 

thr» hrroic apps, Tcprcsented to n»< hy Hnmcr, 
the bouie i» simply an aristocratical council I 
of the elders amongst tbe nobles, dttlag: 
under their king as president, %vhi( h decided 
on public budiness and judicial matters, fre- 
quently in connectioik witb^ but apparently 
not subject to an agora, or meeting of the 
freemen of the state. [Aooba.] This form 
of government, thoufrh it exijsted for some 
time In tbe Ionian, Aeolian, and Achaean 
states, was at last -sv holly abolished in these 
states. Auioug the l>urians, however, espe- 
cially amonff tbe Spartans, this was not the 
case, for they retained the kinijly power of 
tbe Ueracleidae, in coqjunction with the 
Gerwiria or assembly of eUters, of wbieb tbe 
kinps were members. [Gfkov:^ia."] At Athens 
on the contrary, the bouU was a representa- 
tive, and in most respects a popular body 
^h^riKOp). The first institution of the 
Athenian boule is genenilly attributed to 
Solon ; but there are struujj reasons for sup- 
po^g that, an in the ca.4e of the Areinpagus, 
he merely modified the constitution of a body 
which he found already existing. But be 
fbis as it may, it is admitted tbat Solon 
made the number of his hf»i!i'' JDO, 100 from 
each of the four tribes. When tbe number of 
fbe tribes was raised to tm by Cleisthenes 
frs. r. 51 0\ the council also was increased to 
500, fifty being taken from each of the tcu 
tribes. Tbe hcmlevttM (fivnktvrai) or conncil- 
lors were appointed by lot, ami hence they 
axe called councillors made by the bean (oi 
kt^ tod xvdfiov jSowAevrai), from the u.'iC of 
beans in drawing lots. They wore reijuiiod 
to Pti'^nn't to a pcrutiny or (h cimasin, in which 
they gave evidence of being genuine citizens, 
of never ba^g lost tbdr civic rigbts by aU^ 
niia, and also of being above 30 yearp of asye. 
They remained in office for a year, receiving 
a drachma (tuoVht ficvkevmt^s) for eaob day 
on which they sat : and independent of tlic 
prnrr;il account {^evOvvcu}, which the whole 
buily had to give at tbe end of the year, any 



sin pie member was liable to expulsion for 
misconduct by his colleagues. The senate of 
500 was divided into ten sections of fifty 
earh, the members of which were called pry- 
tanes (rrpvraKeif ), and were all of the same 
tribe ; ttiey acted as presidents both of tbe 
council and tlic assemblies durinp thirty-five 
or thirty-six days, as the case might be, so 
as to complete tbe lunar year of 354 days 
(12X29.^). Each tribe exercised these func- 
tions in turn ; the period of office wa« called 
a prytany (wpvTav€ia), and the tribe that pre- 
sided the prtnding tribe ; tiie order in which 
the trilws presided was dctennined by lot, 
and the four supernumerary days were given 
to fbe tribes wbJdi came last In order. More- 
over, to obviate the diffietilty of having too 
many in office at once, every lifty was sub- 
divided into, live bodies of ten eaeb ; its pry- 
tany also being- portioned out into five i)eriod8 
of seven days each ; so that only ten senators 
presided for a week over tbe rest, and were 
thence called proedri (irp6*5pot). Again, out 
of these proedri an epiatates (eirundTT^) was 
chosen for one day to i)rpside as a chairman 
in the senate, and the as-t irilily of the people; 
during his day of office he kc])t the ])ublic 
records and seal. The prytanet^ hud tlie right 
ot convening tbe council and the assembly 
(ejcxAi7<n'a). The diity of the proedri and 
their president was to propose subjects for 
disonsrion, and to take tbe votes botb of the 
councillors and the people ; for neglect of 
their duty they were liable to a flue. More- 
over, whenever a meeting, either of fbe 
council or of the assembly, was convened, the 
chairman of the proedri selected by lot nine 
others, one from each of the non-presiding 
tribes; these also were called proedri, and 
possessed a chairman of their own, like^\ ise 
appointed by lot from among themselves. 
But the proedri wbo proposed the subject for 
discussion to the assembly belon<^cd to the 
presitling tribe. It is observed, imder Aukio- 
PAoos, fbat tbe chief obfeet of Solon, in form- 
ing the senate and the areiopagtis, was to 
control the democratical powers of the state : 
for this purpose he orddned tbat ^ senate 
should discuss and vote upon all mattcn* 
before they were submitted to the assembly, 
so that nothing could be laid before the 
])eople on which the senate had not come to 
a previous decision. This decision, or bill, 
wa^? called pt ohQuleitma (Trpo^ovAevfia) ; but 
tben not only might this probotdcuma be re- 
jected or modili( d hy the assembly, but the 
latter also pos.sessed and exercised the power 
of coming to a dedBlon completely different 
frtm the will of the senate. In addition to 
the bills which it was the duty of the senato 
U) proiMMC of tbdr own aooord, there were 
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others of a different character, viz. such as 
an}' private indiTidual might wish to have 

submitted to the people. To accomplish this, 
it tras first necessary for the party to obtain, 
hy petition, the privilege of access to the 
senate, and leave to propose his motion ; and 
if the measure met -w itli their npiirobation, he 
could then submit it to the assembly. A pro- 
pOMil of thil kind, which had the sanction of 
the senate, was also called probottleitinn, and 
frequently related to the conferring of some 
purtieiilar honour or privilege upon an indi> 
vidual. Thus the proposal of Ctcsiphon for 
orowung Demosthenes is so s^led. In the 
assembly tiie bOl of the senate was first read, 
perhaps by the crier, after the introductory 
ceremonies -were over ; and then the proedri 
put the question to the people, whether they 
approved of it. The people dedared their 
will by a show of hands (n-poxetporofca). If 
it was confirmed it became a psephisma 
(^fnf^MttX or decree of the people, hindin^ 
upon all classes. The form for drawing up 
such decrees varied in differmt ages. In the 
time of Demosthenes the decrees oommenee 
with the name of the archon ; then come the 
day of the month, the tribe in office, and, 
lastly, the name of the proposer. The motive 
for passing the decree is next stated ; and 
then follows the decree itself, prefaced with 
the formula ScSdxflat rff^ovkfj koX tw Syjn-V- The 
I senate house was called Houlciitcrion (/SovAev- 
njptoi ). The pryt^»nc8 also had a building to 
hold their meetings in, where they were en- 

• tertained at the public expense during their 
prytany. This was called the Pri/ianehn, 
and was used for a variety of purposes. [Pry- 
TAysioy.] 

BU.\CAE, or BIIACCAE (ava^vpificO, 
trowsers, pantaloons, were common to all the 
nations whioh eneireled fhe Greek and Boman 

population, extending ftrom the Indian to the 
Atlantic ocean, but were not worn by the 
Greeks and Romans themselves. Accordingly 
the monuments containing representations of 
people different from the Greeks iind Eomans 
exhibit them in trowsers, thus distinguishing 
theai from the latter people. 

BR VURONIA (Bpavpuvia), a festival cele- 
brated in honour of Artemis Brauronia, in the 
Attio town of Brauron, where Orestes and 
Iphigeneia, on their return from Tanris, were 
supposed by the Athenians to have landed, 
and left fhe statue of flie Tanrian goddess. It 
was held every fifth year, and the chief solem- 

• nity consisted in the Attic girls between the 
ages of five and ten years going in solemn 
procession to the sanctnury, -where they were 
consecrated (o the goddess. During this act 
the priests sacrihced a goat, and the girls 
IMsxianaied a propitiatory rite, in whSdi they 



imitated bears. This rite may have simply 
risen fnm the eiroumstanee that the bear was 

sacred to Artemis, especially in Arcadia* 
There was also a quinquennial festival called 
Brauronia, which was oelebrated by men and 
dissolute women, at Branion, in honoor of 

Dionysus. 

BliuTTi.\NI, slaves whose duty it was to 
wait upon the Roman magistrates. Tli^ are 
said to have been originally tatea from among 
the Bruttians. 

BUOOINA OiHcabay), a Idndof hom tnunpet, 
anciently made out of a shell [bueemvm), the 
form of which is exhibited in the specimen 
annexed. The hvecbut was distinct from the 




Buccinu, Itump -t. (Blonchini, De Mm. Inatrunt. Vet.) 

cornn ; hut it is often confounded with it. 
The buccina seems to have been chiefly dis- 
tinguished by the twisted form of the shell, 
from which it Avas originally made. In later 
times it was carved from horn, and perhapa 
from wood or metal, so as to imitate the 
shell. The buccina was chiefly used to pro- 
claim the watches of the day and of the 
night, hence called buccina prima, aecunda, 
&c. It was also blown at luiu iiUs, and at 
festive entertainments both befrae sitting 
down to table and after. 

BULLA, a circular plate or boas of metal,- 
so called ftrom its resemblance in form to a 
bubble floating upon water. Blight studs of 
this deaeri^ptloa were used to adorn the aword 
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belt; but "we most frequently read of hnUac 
tt» oriuunentB worn by children, siLspended 
from the neck, and especially by the sons of 
the noble and ■wealthy. Such an one is called 
hcrct builatus by Juvenal. The bulla was 
uauaUy made of thia plates of gold. The 
use of the bulla, like that of the praetcxta, 
was derived from the Etruscans. It van 
ori^ally worn only by the ohildren of the 
patricians, hot sntoeqnently hy all of free 
birth. 

BCRIS. [ARATBrM.] 

BUSTUM. It was customary among the 
Romans to bum the bodies of the dead before 
burying them. When the spot appointed for 
that poipoae adjoined the place of sepiiltare, 
it was termed httxtrtm ,- •when it ^vas sriirirate 
from it, it was called ustrina. I'roiu this 
vord the g1adlBtea!», who were hired to light 
round the burning pyre of the deceased, were 
called buatuarii, 

BUXUM or BVXUS, probably means the 
wood of the box-tree, but was given as a 
name to many things made of this wood. 
The tablets used for writing on, and covered 
with wax {tabulae ceraUm), were usually 
made of box. In the same way the Greek 
w^iov, formed from irvfw, " box-wood," 
came to be applied to any tablets, wheth^ 
they were made of this wood or any other 
substance. Tops and combs were made of 
boK-wood, and also aU wind Instruments, 

especial! y the flute. 

BYi^isUis (^v<r<ro9), linen, and not cotton. 
The word byssns appears to come from the 
Bebrew buu, and the Greeks probably got it 
thronigl^ ^ Phoenicians. 

CABEIRIA (^Kofitipia), nn-stcrlcs, festivals, 
and orgies, solemnised in all places in 
whicth the Pelaagian Cabeirt were wondiipped, 
but especially in Samothrace, Imhros, Lemnos, 
Thebes, Anthedon, Fergamiis, and Berytos. 
UtUe Is known respecting the rites obaerred 
in these mysteries, as no one Avas alloAved to 
divulge them. The moat celebrated were 
ttose of the island of Samothrace, which, if 
we may judge from those of Lemnos, were 
solemnised even' year, and lasted for nine i 
days. Persons on their adiuis&iun seejii to 
have undergone a sort of examination respect- 
ins the life tlv: V 1. id led hitherto, and were 
then purified of all their crimes, even if they 
had committed murder. 

CADCCHUS (icqpvKeiov, mipvK.oy), the staff 
or mace carried by heralds and ambassadors 
fai time of war. This name is abo giTen to 
the staff with which ITermcs or Mercury is 
usually represented, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing figure of that god. Pkom eoAieeiu \ 



•vrns fomicil the word caduceatoi\ M'hich signi« 
hed a person sent to treat of peace. The 
persons of the cadneeatores were considered 
sacred* 




TUl. Tl. pi. S.) 

CADCCUM. [Bona Caduca.] 

CADUS («oiio?, KoiSov), u larfre vessel 
usually made of earthenware, which wa» 
used for keeping wine, drawing- water, fte. 
The name of cud\is was souictinu-s ^^iven to 
the vessel or urn in which the counters or 
pebbles of the dicasts were put, when they 
gave their vote on a trial, but the diminutive 
Kaii<TKo<; was more commonly used in this 
signification. 

CAKLATCRA (top« uTuoj), a branch of the 
fine arts, under which all sorts of ornamental 
work in metal, except actual statues, appear 
to be Included. The principal prooesaes, 
which these words were used to designate, 
seem to have been of three kinds : hammer- 
ing metal plates into moolds or dies, so as to 
bring out a raised pattern ; engraving the 
surface of metals with a sharp tool; and 
working a pattern of one metal upon or into 
the surface of another ; in short, the ^-arious 
processes which we describe by the words 
chuiiiiyf damascenitigy &c. The objects on 
which the coelator exercised his art were 
chiefly weapons and armour — especially 
shields, chariots, tripods, and other votive 
ofBerings, quoits, candelabra, thrones, cnrule 
chairs, mirrors, goblets, dishes, and all kinds 
of gold and silver plate. The ornamental 
work with which the chaser decorated sueh 
objects consisted either of simple runnint; 
patterns, chiefly in imitation of plants and 
flowna, or of m^^alit, or of mythological 
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Bubjcct», and, for armour, of battles. The 

mythological subjects were reserved for the 
works of the greatest masters of the art : 
they were generally executed in very high 
xdlef {anagfypha). In the finest works, the 
ornamental pattern wa» frequently distinct 
from the vessel, to which it was either fas- 
tened permanently, or so that it could be 
removed at pleasure, the vessel bciii^' of silver, 
and the oniameuts of gold, cruttae aut embU' 
mata. The art of oma.nental metal-worlc 
-vvas in an advanced stairc of proprcsf among 
the Greeks of the heroic period, as we see 
Acorn nnmenraa paflsafen of Homer : bnt its 
origin, in the high artistic sense, is to be 
ascribed to Phidias, and its complete d€vc- 
lupmt-nt to Polycletus. In the last age of the 
Roman Hepublic, the prevailing wealth and 
luxury, and the presence of Grwk artists at 
Borne, comOined to bring the ui-t more than 
ever into lequMtion. After this pwiod it 

Snddenlv fell into disuse. 

CAKLIBATUS. [Aes U20BIVX i Lkx Ju- 
lia et Paha Poppara.] 

CAEIUTUM TABULA!'. [AERAnii."! 

CAESAR, a title of the liomatt emperors, 
was originally a family name of the Jnlia 
gens; it was assumed by Octavianus as the 
adopted son of the great tUctator, C. Julius 
Caesar, and was by him handed down to his 
adopted son Tiberius. It continued to be 
UHcd" by Cali;niki, Clatidius, and Xero, iis 
members either by adoption or female de- 
aeent of Caesar's fiunily ; hut althongh the 
family became extinct with Nero, succeeding 
emperors still retained the name as part of 
their Utles, and it was the practiee to prefix 
it to their own names, as for instance, Impr- 
rator Caesar JJomitianua Augusttu. When 
Hadrian adopted AflUus Varus, he allowed 
the latter to take the title of Caesar ; and 
from this time, though the title of Au{r>istjts 
continued to be confined to tnc reigning em- 
peror, that of Caesar M'as also granted to the 
second person in the state and the heir pre- 
sum^ttivc to the ihrone. [Arovsxvs.] 

CAlJbnSTRUM, an tnatniment made of 
iron, and hollow like a reed {calamus), used 
fur curling the hair. For this purpose it was 
heated, the person who perfinrmed the office 

of hiafin^' it in wood asheS (ciaw) being 
colled cin{fiOf or cinerarias. 

CIlXMUS, a sort of reed which the an- 
cients used as a i>cn for writing. The best 
sorts were got fron\ Aegypt and Cuidus. 

CALANTiCA. [Coma'.] 

CALATHUS (koAo^, also calle<l rdAo^}, 
usually giirriified ttn^ basket in ■whicli women 
placed their wuik, uud especially the matc- 
riali for spinning. In the following cut a 
ilave« belonging to the class called quaMla- 



riae, is presenting her mistress witb the cala- 
thus. Badcels of this kind were also used 
ftir other pun>oscft, such as for carrying ftnitw* 




SUlvu piVMtiting a (JuUitau*. (truin a I'..ii>.iii • ou a 

fl nvrrs, Arc. The name of calathi was also 
given to cup» for holding wine. Calathus 
was properly a Greek woid, though used by 
tlie Latin writers. The Latin word corre- 
.spunding to it was qualua or quafUlus. From 
quattlhu came quasillai'iat the nans of the 
slave who spun, and who was considered fli6 
meanest of the female slaves. 

CALCEUS, CALCEAMEN, CALCEAMEX- 
TUM (ynoBiqtLa, ni6tka»), a shoe Off hoot, any- 
tliing adapted to cover and preserve the feet 
in walking. The use of shoes was by no 
means universal anumg' the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. The Homeric heroes are rrpres»Mited 
without shoes when armed for battle. So- 
crates, Phocion, and Cato, flreqnently w«nt 
barefiH)t. The Koman slaves had no -<'ines. 
The covering of the feet was removed before 
reclining at meals. People in grief, as I6r 
instance at funerals, frequently went bare- 
footed. Shoes may be divided into thoi«e In 
wiiich the mere bolc of a shoe was attached 
to the sole of the foot by ties or bands, or by 
a covering for the toes or the instep [Solea ; 
Crupiua ; SoccusJ i and those which ascended 
higher and higher, aeeording as tiiey covered 
the ankles, the calf, or the whole of the leg. 
To calceamenta of the latter kind, t. e. to 
shoes and hoots, as distinguished from san- 
dals and slipi)ers, the term culcius was ap- 
plied in its proper and restricted sense. There 
were ^Lso oth«r varieties of the eoleent ac- 
cording to its adaptation to particular profes- 
sions or modes of life. Thus the Calioa was 
priui ipally worn by soldiers ; the PfiRO by 
labourers and rustics; andtbeConBOBKvs by 
tr ifxedians, hunters, and horsemen. The 
culcei probably did not much differ from our 
shoes, and are exemplified in a painting at 
Ucrcttlaneanit which rqircsents a ftmale 
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wearmff bracelets, a wreath of ivy, and a 
l>auther'!i skin, while she is in the attitude of 
duMing and plajtng on the cymbals. The 
form and colour of the cakcns indiratcd rank 
and office. Koniau ttenutors wore bigh f«hoc8 
like buskints fastened in froDtwith fourblaclc 
thoTips. Thry were also sometime*! adorned 
with a email citncent : we do not find on any 



ancient statues the crescent, but we may re- 
gard the bottom right hand figure in the 
annexed cut as representing the shoe of a 
"^onator. Amonp: the calcei worn by senators, 
those called muHeiy from their resemblance to 
the Males of the red mnUetf were iiartieularly 
admired ; as well as other?; caller! nlutae, because 
the leather was softened by the use of alum. 






GiMkSbMai. (FmnoiHtattraM*.) 

CALCOlXTOE (AoyMmfcX • Iweper of ac- 
counts in general, and also a teacher of arith- 
metic. In Koman families of importance 
there vaaa eoleulator wr aeootmt-keeper, who 
is, however, more frequently called by the 
name of dispensator, or procurator : he was a 
kind of steward. 

CALCCLI, litOe stones or pehUes, used for 
various purposes, as, for instance, among the 
Athenians fur voting. Calculi were used in 
plajrinfT a sort of draughts. Snbeeqnentlf, 
instead of pebbles, ivor^", or Kilrer, or pnW, 
or other men (as we call them) were u^ed ; 
Imt they still bore the name of caleoli. Cal- 
culi were also used in reckonintr ; and hence 
the phrases calatium ponere, calculum sub" 

CALD.lKIUM. [Balnfum.] 
CATJi^KDAE or KALENDAE. [Calexoa- 

CALENDAiar:M or KalendIrIum, 

generally sifrnitled an account-book, in which 
were entered the names of a person's debtors, 
with the interest whieh fhey had to pay, and 
it was so called because the interest hud to 
be paid on the calends of each month. The 
word, however, was also need to the signifi- 
cation of a modern calojular or ahiKinuc. 
f 1} G&KSK Calk^dab. The Greek year was 
divided into twelve lunar months, depending 
on the actual changes of the moon. The first 
day of the month {y<n)tir\via) was not the day 
ul' the conjuuction, but the day on the even- 




(JBiUKO ikibaiikio.) 



Ing of which the new moon appeared ; eon* 

sequently full moon was the middle of the 
month. The lunar month consists of twenty- 
nine days and about thirteen hours ; accord- 
ingly some months were necessarily reckoned 
at twenty-nine days, and rather more of them 
at thirty days. The latter were called full 
months in\ript.U\ the ibirmer Aellow montlis 
(roiAoi), As the twelve lunar months fell 
short of the solar year, they were obliged 
every other year to interpolate an intercalary 
month (m'JI' i^^oAt/xaio?) of thirty or twenty- 
nine days. The ordinary year consisted of 
8M days, and the interpolated year, therefore, 
of 384 or 383. This intci jiolated year (rp*^ 
rqpif) was seven days and a half too lon^, 
and to correct the error, the intercalary month 
was ttom time to time omitted. The Attic 
year began with the summer solstice : the 
following is the sequence of the Attic months 
and the number of days in each : — Ileca- 
tombaeon (30), Metatreitnion (29), Boedro- 
mion (30), Pyanepsion (29), Maemacterion 
(80), Pooeideon (29), GameUon (30), Anthes- 
terion (29), Elaphebolion (30), Munjchion 
(29), Thargelion (30), 8cirophorion (29). 
The intercalary month was a second Poseideon 
inserted in the middle of the year. Kvcry 
Athenian month was divided into thi cc de- 
cads. The days of the first decad were desig- 
nated as lara^Uvw or afixofUvov y.i\v6^, and 
were counted on regidarly from one to ten ; 
thus, itvrifia. mpxamivov or iora/ixeVov is " the 
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second day of the montli." The days ol the 
second decad were designated as M Mca or 

^o-oJ i'7-os-, and were couijtcd on regularly 
from the 11th to the 20th day, which was 
called elxa?. There were, two ways of count- 
ing the dajrs of the lost decad ; they were 
cither reckoned onwards from the 20th (thus, 
irpwTi} cTi tiKoii was the 21st), or backwards 
flram the last day, -with the addition ^mntos, 

WmM^vov, A^YOKTOf , or aTrtoj-ro? ; thus, the ' 

twenty-first day of u hoUow month was cvan} 
^trovTw ; of a full month, tcKctny ^Bttmnvt* 

The last day of the month was called emj koX 
via, " the old and new," because as the lunar 
month really consisted of more than twenty- 
nine and less than thirty days, the last day 
might be considered as belonging cqunlly to 
the old and new month. Separate years were 
desifniated at Athena hy the name of the 
chief urchon, hence called archnn epmutmus 
{apxyiv ciruwfiof), or " the name giving ar- 
ehm at Sparta, by the first of the ephors ; 
at Ai-LTO-s. by tlic pl■ie^tcss of Juno, &c. — 
(2) ItoMAN Calkxjdar. The old Roman, fre- 
quently cflUed the RomuKan year, consisted 
of only ten months, which were called Mar- 
tins, Aprilis, Maiu!», Junius, Quinctilis, Scx- 
tilis, Septen^her, October, November, Decem- 
ber. That March was the first month in the 
year is implied in the last six names. Of 
these months, four, namely, Martius, Mains, 
QuinotiUB, and October, consisted of thirty^ 
one days, the othrr six of thirty. The four 
former were distinguished in the latest form 
of the Roman calendar by hairfng^ their nones 
tM'O days later than any of the other months. 
The symmetry of this arrangement will ap- 
pear by pluciiiif the numbers in succession : — 
31-, 30; §1, 80; 31, 30, 30; SI, 30, 30. 
The Romulian year therefore consi-ti l ( f 304 
days, and contained thirty-eight nuudiuae or 
wet^ ; every eighth day, under the name of 
notuie, or nundinae, bein^' especially devoted 
to religious and other public purposes. Hence 
we find that the numbor of diea fasfi afler- 
wards retained in the Julian eal u ! r tally 
exactly with these thirty-eight uundine^;^ be- 
st^ which, it may be obserred that a year 
of 30-1 days bears to a solar year of 3G5 days 
nearly the ratio of five to six, six of the Uo- 
mulian years containing 1824, five of the 
solar years 1825 days; and hence we may 
explain the origin of the well-known quin- ' 
quenniul period caUcd the lustrum, which 
aneient writers expreesly call an annus mag^ 
ntu ; that is, in the modern language of chro- 
nology, a cyde. It was consequently the 
period at whieh the Homulian and solar years 
coincided. The next ui vision of the rvoman 
year was said to have been ntode by Kuma 1 
rompilius, who iiisdtntcd a lunar year of IS | 



month3 and 3dd days. Livy says that Numa 
so regulated his lunar year of twelve months 
by the insertion of intercalary months, that 
at the CTid of every nineteetith year [licryhvo 
anno) it again coincided with the same point 
in the sim's coarse fraia which it started. It 
is well known that 19 year?? constitute a most 
convenient cycle for the junction of a lunar 
and solar year. It seeme certain tiiat the 
nil I tins eontinued to use a lunar year for 
some time after the establishment of the re- 
publie ; and it was probably at the time of 
the decemviral legislation that the lunar year 
was abandoned.' By the change which was 
then made the year consisted of 12 months, 
the length <tf each of which was as fbllowa: — 

Martins, SI days. September, 29 days. 



Aprilis, 


2D 


tt 


October, 


31 


>» 


Maius, 


31 


tt 


Kovemher, 


29 


I* 


Junius, 


29 


t> 


Deoember, 


29 


f> 


Quinctilis, 


31 


»t 


Jannarir.s, 


29 


tf 


Sexlili.'i, 


29 


»t 


Pebruurius, 


28 





The year thus consisted of 356 daya» and this 
was made to correspond with tlw eolar year 

by the insertion of an intercalary month 

{menais intei'caiaris or iniercalarius), called 
Mercedonius or Mercidonius. This month of 
22 or 23 days seems to have been inserted in 
alternate year?!. .\s the festivals of the Ro- 
mans were for the most part dependent upon 
the calendar, the regulation <^ the latter was 
entruFted to the coUcg'e of pontificcs, who in 
early times were chosen exclusively from the 
hody of patricians. It was therefore in the 
power of the eolle^c to add to their other 
means of oppressing the plebeians, by keep- 
ing to themselves the knowledge of the days 
on which justice could be admmlHtered, and 
assemblies of the people could be held. In 
the year 304 ii.c, one Cn. Flavius, a btcre- 
tary ($eriba) of Appius Claudius, is said frau- 
dulently to have made the Fasti puhlic. The 
other privilege of regulating the year by the 
insertion of tiie Intercalary month gave the 
pontiffs great political power, which they 
were not backward to employ. Every thii^ 
eonneeted with tiie matter of interralattim 
was left to their unrestrained pleasure ; and 
the majority of them, on pcraonal grounds, 
added to or took from the year by capricious 
intercalations, so as to lengthen or shorten 
the period (hirinp- which a magistrate re- 
mained in otttcc, and seriously to benefit or 
i^jore the fiumer of the public revmne. The 
calendar was thus involved in couipletc con- 
fusion, and accordingly we tind that in the 
time of Cieero the year was three months in 
advanee of the real solar year. .\t leiifrtli, in 
the year b.c. 46, Caesar, now master of the 
Bmnan world, emt^oyed his antbari^, as 
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pontifex maximus, in the correction of this 
•erioiui evil. The account of the vray in 
whidi he effected this is given by Ccnsori- 

nus : — " Thf confusion was at last carried so 
far tUut C. CuCikir, the pontii'ex maxiiuu:i, in 
his tliird conralate, with Lepidus for his col- 
leafrtie, inserted between November and De- 
cember two intercalary months of 67 days, 
the month of Vebnuuy hxving alreMly 
ccive<l an inter I' lT ton of 2^ days, and thus 
made the whole yeur tu consist of 445 days. 
At the «ame time he provided against a repe- 
tition of similar errors, by casting aside the 
intercalary month, and adapting the year to 
the sxin's course. Accordingly, to the 355 
days of the previously existing year he added 
ten days, which he so dist'i^ntpd between 
the seven months having 2\i d;x}i that Janu- 
ary* SaxttUa, and December received two 
each, the others but one ; and these addi- 
tional days he placed at the end of the seve- 
ral montha, no doubt with the wish not to 
remove the various festivals from those posi- i 
tions In the several months which they had 
io long occupied. Henoe la tiie present 
calandar, although there are seven months of 
31 day^, yet the four months, which from the 
first possessed tliut number, are btill distiii- 
gnishable by huviutr their uones on the 
seventh, the rest having them on the fifth of 
the month. Lastly, in consideration of the 
quarter of a day, which he regarded as 
eomph^tinp the tnie year, he established the 
rule that, at the end of every four years, a 
single day shonld be intercalated, where the 
month had been hitherto iu'^erted, that is, 
immediately after the tcnuinalia ; which day 
is now called the bimextum." The mode of 
denoting the days of the month will cause no 
difficulty, if it be recollected that the kalends 
always dcnutc the tir^t ut the niuath ; that 
the nmies occur on the seventh of the four 
months of March, 3Iay, Quinctilis or July, 
and October, and on the fifth of the other 
months ; that the ides always fall eight days 
later than the nones ; and lastly, that the 
intermediate days are in all cases reckoned 
baelcwardB upon the Boman principle of 
counting both extremes. For the month cf 
Jannar}' the notation will be as follows ;•— 

1. Kat. Jan. 

2. a. d. IV, Non. Jan. 

3. a. d. 111. XoTi. Jan< 

4. Prid. >oii. Jan. 
5* Jion. Jan. 
»!. a. d. VIII. Id. Jan. 

7. a. d. VII. Id. Jan. 

8. a. A VI. Id. Jan. 

9. a. d. V. Id. Jan. 

10. a. d. ly. Id. Jan. 

11. a. d. ni. Id. Jan. 



12. rrid. Id. Jan, 

13. Id. Jan. 

14. a. d. XIX. Kal. Feb. 

15. u. d. XVTIT. Kal. Feb. 
1«. a. a. XVll. Kal. Feb. 

17. a. d. XVI. Kal. Feb. 

18. a. d. XV. Kal. Feb. 

19. a. d. XIV. KaL Feb. 

20. a. d. Xin. Kal. Feb. 

21. a. d. XII. Kal. Feb. 

22. a. d. XL Kal. Feb. 

23. a. d. X. KaL Feb. 

24. a. d. I3L Kal. Feb. 

25. a. d. VIII. Kal. Fek 

26. a. d. VII. Kal. Feb. 

27. a. d. VI. Kal. Feb. 

28. a. d. V. Kal. Feb. 

29. a. d. IV. Kal. Feb, 

50. a. d. m. Kal. Feb. 

51. Prid. KaL Feb. 

The letters a d are often, through error, m rit* 
t(a together, and so confounded with the 
prepu-sition ad which would have a different 
meaning, for ad kaleruUu would -signiiy by^ 
i. e. un <ir hijnre the kalmds. The letters are 
in fact an abridgment of ante dian, and the 
fiill {dirase for ** on the second of January,** 
would be ante dimi qi/n/ ium nonas Januaruts. 
The word <mU in this expression seems reall% 
to belong in selise to itoNds, and to be the 
cause why nonas is an acci^tive. AVhether 
the phrase kalendae Januarii was ever used 
by the best writers is doubtful. The word^ 
are oommonly abbreviated ; and those pas- 
sairc« ■« bere Aprili.s, Deeenibris, i<ce. oeetir are 
Kii nu avail, as they arc probably accusatives. 
The anU nay be omitted, in whieh case* the 
phra.se will be die quarto nonanim. In the 
leap year (to use a modern phrase), the la^t 
days of February were called,— > 

Feb. 28. a. d. YII. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 24. a. d. VT. Kal. :\rart. iiosterioi-em. • 

Feb. 2o. a. d. VI. Kal. )iart. priorcm. 

Feb. 26. a. d. Y. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 27. a. d. IV. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 28. a. d. III. Kal. Mart. 

, Feb. 29. I'rid. Kal. Mart. 

In which the words prior and posterior are 
used in reference to the retrograde direction 
of the reckoning. I rotu the feet tbat the 
intercalated year b " ♦wo day«» called ante 
dinn sextum, the liainc bissextile has been 
applied to it. The term anmu iiuextilis, 
however, docs not occur in any classical 
writer, but iu place of it the phrase annut 
hisBexhu, — ^Tbe names of two of the months 
were cbant»ed in honour of Julius CacsiLr and 
Augustus. Julius was substituted for Quinc- 
tilis, the month in whieh Coesar was born, 

r S 
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tn the swond Jn!i;m yenr, that is, the year 
of the dictator's death, for tho lirbt Julian 
year was the first year of the correeted Jiittan 
colendaTi that is, b.c . 45, The h shh- Augus- 
tus in place of SextUls was introduced by the 
emperor himself in B.e. S7. The montti of 
September in liliP manner received the name 
of Germanicus from the general so called, 
•nd the appellation appears to have existed 
even in the time of Mucrobius. Doniituin, 
too, conferred his name upon October ; but 
the old word was restored upon the death of 
the tyrant. — The Julian culeiuhu- supposes 
the mean tropical year to be 365 d. 6 h. ; 
but this exceeds the real amount by 11' 12", 
tbe accumulation of which, year after year, 
caused at last considerable inconvenience. 
Accordingly, in the year 1582, Pope Gregory 
Xm. again Teftnrmed the calendar. The ten 
days by which the year had been unduly re- 
tarded were struck out by a regulation that 
ttie day after the fonrth of October in that 
year should he culled tlie fifteenth ; and it 
was ordered that whereas hitherto an inter- 
calary day "had been inserted every four years, 
for the future three such intercalations in the 
course of four hundred year' sho\dd he omit- 
ted, viz., in those years which arc divisible 
without Tcmalnder by 100, but not by 400. 
Thus, acpordinof to the Julian calendar, the 
years IbOO, 1700, 1800, 1900, 2000, were to 
be btsMxtile a« before. liie buU which 
effected this chanprc was is<5ncd Feh. 24th, 
1582. The Protestant paits of Europe re- 
dsted what fhey called a pai)istieal inyention 
for more than a century. In Enijland the 
Gregorian calendar was tirst adopted in 1752. 
In Kussia, and those countries which be- 
longed to the Greek church, the Julian year, 
or old style, as it h called, still prevails. In 
the ancient calendars the letters A, B, C, D, 
Bi F, O, H, were used for the purpose of fix- 
ing the nundines in the week of ciErht days ; 
precisely in the same way in which the first 
aeven letters aie still employed in eeclesiae- 
tica! cak ndarSf to mark the days of the Chris- 
tian week. 

CXlIoA, ft atroof and heavy simdal worn 
by the Roman soldiers, but not by the Rupe- 
rior officers. Hence the common soldiers, 
including centurions, were di.stinguished by 
the name of califfoH, The emperor Caligula 
received that coirTiomon when a boy, in con- 
sequence of weunn;^: the caliga, and being 
innred to the life of a common soldier. The 
cuts on pp. 1, 41, show the difference between 
the caliga of the common soldier and tbe cal- 
oene worn by men of higher rank. 

C.\UX (ki'A(^). (1) a drinking-cup used at 
symposia and on similar occasions. — (8) A 
veiMel oaed in cooking. — (3) A tube in the 



aquaeducts attached to the extremity of each 
pipe, where it entered the castellum. 





CUioo^ Driakiog-cup«. (Miaoo Uurbonioo, vol. ». pi. iS.; 

CALLIS, a beaten path or track made by 
the feet of cattle. The sheep-walks in tbe 
mountainous jmrts of Campaida and Apulia 
were the proper t y of the Koman state ; and 
as they were of considerable value, one of the 
quaestors usually had these callcs assigned to 
him as his province, whence we read of tlie 
Callium procincin. His principal duties were 
to receive the scripttarat or tax paid for the 
pasturage of the eattlOt and to protect life and 
property in these wild and mountainoiis dis- 
tricts. When the senate wished to put a 
slight upon ttte eonsnla on one ooeasion they 
endeavoured to assicrn to them as their pro- 
vinces, the care of the woods {aUvae) and 
sheep-walks {fiolUx). 

CALL18TEIA (jKoXXicTTtla), a festival, or 
perhaps merely a part of one, held by the 
women of Lesbos ; at which they assembled in 
the sanctuary of Hera, and the fairest received 
the prize of beauty. Similar eontests of beauty 
are said to have been held in other places. 

CAlOxes, ttte slaves or servants of Che 

Roman soldiers, so called from carrying; 
wood (xoAa) for their use. The word calot 
however, was also applied to fiirm-scrvante. 
The calotws and lixar are freiiuently spoken 
of together, but they were not the same : the 
latter were freemen, who merely followed the 
camp for the purposes of gain and merchan- 
dise, and were so far from bcint; indispensable 
to an army, that they were Bometimra forbid- 
den to attend it. 

CALITMXIA. VThen an accuwr failed in 
his proof, and the accused piirty was ac- 
quitted* there miirht be an inquiry into the 
conduct and motives of the accuser. If the 
person who made this judicial inquiry found 
that the accuser ba* merely acted from error 
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of judgment, he acquitted hitix in the form 
MM probasti ; if he convieted him of evil in- 
tention, he dofhu-ed his sentence in the words 
eeUumniatus e«, which sentence was foliowed 
1^ tiie legal imoishment. The pnnishmeiit 
for ciihitttnia wiis fixed by the lex Keinmia, or 
as it is sometimes, periiaps Lnconectly, named, 
Qifl lex Memmia. Bat it it not known when 
this lex was passed, nor whut were its penal- 
ties. It appears from Ci.ero, that the false 
accuser might be branded on the forehead 
with the letter K, the initial of Kalumnia. 
The punishment for ealumnia was also cxsi- 
iiuitif relegatio in ituulam, or Ioks of rank 
(ortfittlt tmi$$io) ; but pvohebly only In cri- 
minal eases, or in matters relating to status. 

CAAlAliA {KOfidpa), or CAMEliA. (1) A 
portieolar Un^ of arched ceiling, formed by 
semicircular bands or beams of wood, ar- 
ranged at small lateral distances, over which 
a coating of lath and plaster was spread, and 
the whole covered in by a roof, resembling in 
construction the hrxiix'd awnings in use 
amongst as» — (2; A sn»all boat used iu early 
times by the people who inhabited the shores 
of the Palus Maeotis, capable of containing 
from twenty-five to thirty men. These boats 
were made to work fare and aft, Uke the flut- 
sailing proas of the Indian seas, and OOUtSnilBd 
in use until the ^ of Tacitus. 

CilflLLI, Ci^LLAE, boys and girls 
fmployed in the religious rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Romans. They were required to 
be perfect in form, and sound in health, free 
bom, and with both their parents alive ; or, 
in other words, according to the expression of 
the Romans, pueri seu puellae ingenui, /elicit' 
timi, patrimi matnmiqt$e. 

CAMTNTS. [DoMfs.] 

CAMrKSTRK (sc. subligar), a kind of 
glrdlfi or apron, whieh the Roman youths 
wore around their loins, whtn they exercised 
naked in the Campus Martius. The campcstre 
was aometimes worn in warm weather, in 
place of the tunic under the toga. 

CAM r L S MARTiUS. [See Classicai. Dic- 

TIOXARY.] 

CANABUS (fcai^/tofX a figure of wood iu 
the form of a skeleton, round which the clay 
or plaster was laid in forming models. Yi- 
gnrea of a similar kind, (brmed to diqilay the 
muscles and veins, Avore studied by painters in 
order to acquire some luiowlcdge of anatomy. 

CiNATHRON (Kdb>«t^X & earriage, the 
upper part of which was made of basket-work, 
or more properly the basket itself, which was 
fixed in the carriage* 

CANCELLARIUS. [Cakcblu.] 

CANCELLI, lattice-work, placed before a 
window, a door-way, the tribunal of a judge, 
or any other pla^e. Hence was derived the 



word Cuhcillai itis, which originally signified 
a porter, who stood at the latticed or grated 
door of the emperor's palace. The cancel- 
larius also signiticd a legal scribe or secre- 
tary, who aat within the cancelli or lattice- 
work. The chief scribe or .secretary was 
called Cancellarius tar iioxnv, and was even- 
tually invested with judicial power at Con- 
stantinople. From this word has come the 
modem Chancellor. 

CANDELA, a candle, made either of wax 
(crrrt), or tallow [sebacra], was used uni- 
versally by the Romans before the invention 
of oil lamps (lucernae). In later times con- 
delae were only used by the poorer daaes ; 
the bouses of the moce wealthy were always 
lighted by lucernae. 

CANDELABRUM, originally a eandlestiok, 
but afterwards the name of a stand tar sap> 




OuMUbbtum In ihs Vatkn. (yiMOotl voLir. tar.&J 
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porting lumps (\v\yovxoi), in which signitlca- 
tion it moat eommonly ooears. Tho cande- 
labra of this Ivind wer© usually made to stand 
upon the ground, and were of a considerable 
height. The most commmi Idnd were made 
of wood ; but those which have been found 
in Uerculaneum and Fompeii are mostly of 
broom. Sometimes they were made df the 
more precious niotals, and even of jewela. 
Tlie candelabra did not always stand upon 
the {ground, but were also placed upon the 
table. Such candelabra usually condsted of 
inllars, from the capitals of which several 
lamps hung down, or of trees, from whose 
branches lamps also were anspended. 

CANDIDATUS. [AMBITVa.] 

CANDTS (k(u/£vc), a robe worn by fiie 
Medea and Peraiana over their trowaera and 
other frarmenta. It had wide sleeves, and 
was made of woollen cloth, which was either 
purple or of some other splendid colour. In 
the Perscpolitan sculptures, fh>m which the 
annexed flpures are taken, nearly all the 
principal personages wear it. 




G^niljra, Pcnmn Clonk. (From Rns-trlicf at Pcrwpolit.) 

CANEPIIOIIOS ((caiTjc/w^pos), a virgin who 
earned a flat circular basket (jcdveov, canis- 
4rmn) at aaerifleeSi in which the chaplet of 
tlowm, the kniib to slay the Tictim, and 



i 1^ • — ' 7^. — 




i sometimes the frankincense were deposited. 
The name, howerer, was more particnhurly 
, applied to two virgins of the first Athenian 

I families who were appointed to ofliciate as 
eanephoii at the Fanathaenaea. The pre* 
redintr cut represents the two canephor. 
approaching a candelabrum. Each of them 
eleratea one arm to tnivport the basket while 
she slightly raises her tunic with the other. 

CANTn'.\lirs(«ai-<}apoO, a kind of drinking 
cup, furnished with handles. It was the cup 
sacred to Bacchus, who is frequently repre- 
sented oa ancient rases holding it la hie hand. 




CaattHtw (Fram no uKicot Vtm.} 

CANTICUM, nn interlude between the acts 
of a Koman comedy, and sometimes, perhaps, 
of a tragedy. It eonrfsted of Unte mn^, 
accompanied by a kind of recitative performed 
by n sinprle actor, or if there were two, the 
second was not allowed to speak with the 
flrsL In the canticum, aa violent geatlenla- 
tion was required, it appears to have been 
the custom, from the time of Livius An- 
dronieua, far the actor to confine himself to 
the gesticulation, while another peraoa aaiif 
the recitative. 

CApILLUS. [CbiiA.] 

CAPISTRUM (<^op^ela), a halter, or tie for 
horses, asses, or other animals, placed round 
tho head or neck, and made of osiers or other 
li])rous materials. The Greek word ^a|p0ci^ 
was also api)li(Hl to a contrivance used by 
pipers and trumpeters to compress their 
montha and cheeks, and thus to aid them in 
blowing. It is often seen in works of ancient 
«rt, and was said to be the invention of 
Marsyas. [Tibia.] 

C APITE CENSI. [Caput.! 

CAPITIS DliMiNOTiO. [CArtx.] 

CApItOLTNI LODI. [Lwii.] 

CAPITOLiUM. [See Class. DtcnowAAT.] 

C.\PITULrM. [roi.iMNA.] 

CAPSA, or SCKlNIL.M, a box for holding 
books among the Romans. These boxes 
were of a cylindrical form. There clf>es not 
appear to have been any difference between 
the MjMaand'aer<n/«m, except that the latter 
word was usually ajiplit^d to those boxes which 
held a considerable number of rolls. The 
dnvct who had the charge of fhcie book* 
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chests were calk-cl capsarii, and also custodes 
tcHniormn; and the daves who carried in a 
mpsa hehind their young masten the boidca. 



&c. of the sons of respectable Romans, when 
they w«nt to school, were eaUed Vy the nme 
name. 




TbtMuwdiowidiaCBiiiA. (Ptttun dPErodlnM^ vol. ii. pL S.) 



CAPSARII, the name of three different 
classes of slaves. [Bai^kux ; Capsa.] 

0)LPUT, the head. The term "head is 
often used by the Roman writers m equiva- 
lent to person," or "human being." By 
an easy transition it was need to rignify 
"Ufe:" thus, cnpite damnari, pfrcii, &c., are 
equivalent to capital punishment. Caput is 
alflo need to exprew a man's ttatnu, or etvil 
sondition ; and the persons who were regis- 
tered in the tables of the censor are spoken 
of as capita, sometimes with the addition of 
the word civ turn, and sometfrnes luil; Tlnu 
to be repristered in the census was the same 
thing as caput habere : and a kUivc and a 
fllins famillas. In this sense of the word, were 
said to have no caput. The dxth class of 
Servius Tuilius comprised the proletarii and 
tiie eapiu eensf, of whom the latter, baTing 
little or no property, ■^crc barely rated as so 
many /uad of citizens. — Ue who lost or 
ehaafed his status was said to be eapite 
mim^Mf thminutus^ or capitis minor. Capitis 
minuiio or deminutio was a change of a 
person's status or cIyU condition, and con- 
sisted of three kinds. — A Roman citizen pos- 
)iec«f'd freedom (lihcrtas), eiti/enshij) (rivitax), 
and family {/amilias) : the loss of all three 
fonstttoted the mmebna eagiMk Ominutlo, 



This capitis demintitio was sustained by those 
who refused to be registered at the census, or 
neglected the registration, and were thence 
called incensi. The incensua was liable to 
he sold, and so to lose his liberty. Those 
who reftased to perftnrm military service might 
also be sold. — The loss of citiz(nsbip and 
family only, as when a man was interdicted 
from fire and water, was the media eapUis 
deminutio. [Exsilftm.] — The change of fa- 
mily by adoption, and by the in manum oon- 
▼entio, was the minima capitU deminuUo,^ 
A jwUcium capitate, or poena etgnUUit, was 
one which affected a citizen's caputi 
CAPUT. [FE.NU8.] 

CAFUT SXTORUM. The Roman sooth- 
sayers (haruspices) pretended to a knowledge 
of coming events from the inspection of the 
entrails of victims dain for that purpose. 
The part to which they especially directed 
their attention was the liver, the convex 
upper i>ortion of wldeli seems to have been 
called the caput extorum. Any disease nr 
deficiency in this organ was considered an 
unfavourable omen ; whereas, if healthy and 
perfect, it was believed to indicategood fortune. 
If no caput was found, it was a bad tfitm 
{nihil IrUthu accidere potuit) ; if well dchued 
or double, tt was a luidqr omen. 
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CXr&CALLA, an outer gBrment used in 

Gaul, and not unlike the Roman lacerna. It 
was first introduecd at Konne by the emperor 
AureUiis Antuuiuuti Itassiauus, who compelled 
•11 the people that came to court to wear it, 
whence he obtained the surname of Caracalla. 
This garment, as worn in Gaul, does not 
appeer to hftve reeelied lover then the knee* 
but CaracaUe lengtbened It so ee to reaoh the 
aukle. 

CARCEK {kerktr^ German ; vofvyifpa, 

Crctk'i, a prison, is connce tml with e^xo? 
and cipywi the guttural being interchanged 
irith the aspirate. (1) Okkkr. Xmpriaonment 
ms sohloin used amon^^st the Greeks as a 
legal punishirunit for offences ; they preferred 
banishment to the fxpousc of keepiug prison- 
cn la conflnenoent. The priiwns in ^fflcrent 
countries were callc.l by difforcnt names ; 
thus there was the Ceadas (Keeiiav), at Sparta; 
and, among the lonlaast the Oeryyra (yap- 
yupa), as at Samoa. The prison at Athens 
was in former times called Desmoterion (Jkc- 
futmtptor), and afterwards, by a sort of eu- 
phemism, out>j/4<i. It was chiefly used as a puard- 
housc or place of execution, and was under the 
charge of the public officers .called the Eleven. 
— (2) RoMAK. A priaonwas first built at Rome 
by Ancii!" Murtius, ovcrhanfrin^- the fonmi. 
This was enlarged by Servius Tullius, who 
added to it a soutcrruin, or dungeon, called 
fi'om him the TuU'utnitm. Salhist describes 
this as being twelve feet under ground* 
walled on eaeh side, and arehed over with 
pt oriP work. For a long time thi<5 wius the 
only prison at Rome, being, in fact, the 
•* Tower," or state prtoon of the city, which 
was sometimes doubly guarded in times of 
alarm, and was the chief object of attack in 
manj conspiracies. There were, however. 
Other prisons besides this, though, as we 
might expect, the words of Roman historians 
generally refer to thii> ulone. In the TuU 
Uanum prisoners were gcneraUy executed, 
and thia part of the priaon was also called 
robur. 

CARC£res. fCntcrs.] 

CARCHKSIT'M C»tapv^<noi ). fi) Abeakeror 
drinking-cup, which was used by the Greeks 
in very early times. It was slightly con- 
tracted in the middle, and its two handles 
extended from the top to the bottom. It was 
much employed in libations of wine, milk, 
and honey. — (2) The npper part of the mast 
of a fhtp. AVIS.] 

CAUMKMALiA, a fcslivul celebrated in 
honour of Carinenta or Curmentis, who is 
labled to have been the mother of Evander, 
who came from i'alluntiujn in Arcadia, and 
aatIM i» Lalinm: he was aald to have 
bnmght with him a knowledge of the arts, 



and tiie Latin alphahetleal characters as distin- 

gnished from the Etruscan. This festival 
was celebrated annually on the 11th of Janu- 
ary. A temple was erected to the same 
goddess, at the foot of tlic Capitoline hill, 
near the Porta Carmentalis, afterwards called 
Scelerata. The name Carmenta is said to 
have been given to her fironi her prophetic 
chanicter, cannens or rarnirntis bcinp sy- 
nonymous with vatek The word is, of course, 
connected with earmei*, as prophecies were 
f^enorally delivered In verso. 

CARNEIA («apvcMi), a great national festi- 
val, cdehrated hy the Spartans in honour of 
Apollo Oameios. The festival began on the 
seventh day of the month of Camcios — Me- 
tageitniou of the Athenians, aTul lasted for 
nine days. It was of a warlike character, 
.similar to the Attic Boedromia. During the 
time of its celebration nine teuts were pitched 
near the city, in eaeh of whioh nine men 
lived in the manner of a military camp, obey- 
ing in ereiTthing the commands of a herald. 
The priest conducting tihe saerifloes at the 
Carneia was called Ai/etra ( AyTjrrj';), whence 
the festival was sometimes designated by the 
name Agetoria or Agetwreitm ('AyjjTopta or 
'\YHT6fietm% and from eadi of the Bpartaa 
tribes five men (KopveaTot) were chosen as 
liis ministerH, whose office lasted four years, 
during which period they were not allowed 
to marry. When we read in llerodotu.'; and 
Thucydides that the Spartans during the 
celebration of this festival were not allowed 
to take the fieUl atrain.st an enemy, we must 
remember that this restrictirai was not peeil> 
liar to the Cameia, but coaunon to all the 
great festivals of the Grecka ; traeea of it am 
found even in Homer. 

CARNIFEX, the public executioner at 
Rome, who executed slaves and furoi^'nera, 
but not citizens, who were puni.slied in a 
manner ditferent from slaves. It was also 
his business to administer the torture. Thia 
office was considered so dispraccful, that he 
was not allowed to reside within the city, 
but lived without the Porta Metia or Esqni- 
lina, near the place destined for the punish- 
ment of slaves, called Sestertium under the 
emperors. 

CARPENTUM, a cart; also a two-wheeled 
carriage, enclosed, and with an arched or 
sloping cover overhead. The carpentum was 
used to convey the Roman matrons in the 
public festal processions ; and tliis was a high 
distinction, since the use of carriages in the 
city was entirely ftarUdden during the whole 
of the republican period. Ilence the privilege 
of riding in a carpentum in the public festivals 
was Bomietimes granted to fomales of the impe- 
rial Cunily* This carriage contained seats tar 
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two, and sometimes for three persons, besides 
fbe eoaehnuui. It -was oommodly drswii by 

a pair of mules, but more rarely by oxfn or 
horses, and sometimes by four horses like a 
quadri^o — Carpenta, or covered carts, were 
miieli ued I17 the Britons, the Gauls, and 
other northern nations. 'rhf"-f\ toLTthcr \* ith 
the carts of the more conmiuu lurm, mciudmg 
iMcgftge^waggons, appear to have been eom- 
prehended under the term rarri, or carra^ 
irhioh ie the Celtic name with a Latia terioi- 
natioo. The Gaols took a great noltttnde 
tliein on their military exiK'ditions, atul when 
they were encamped, arranged them in close 
order, to as to form extensive lines of drcum- 
▼allation. 

CARKAGO, a kind of fortification, consist- 
ing of a great number of waggons placed 
ronnd an army. It was employed by bar- 
barous nations, as, for instance, the S< rthians, 
Gauls, and Goths. Carrago also signihcs some- 
times tiie baffgage of an army. 

CARRCCA, a cfirriapc, the name of which 
only occurs under the emperors. It appears 
'to baTB been a speoies of rhetfa [Rhkda], 
had four wheels, and was used in travelling'. 
These carriages were sometimes used in Konie 
by persons of distinction, like the earpenta ; 
la which case they appear to have been 
covered with plates of bronze, silver, and even 
gold, which were sometimes ornamented with 
embossed work. 

CARRUS. [CABrEN'Tt-M.] 

CARtA or CAR\ AT18 (itoi/>wa, itopwTis), 
a fcsti'val celebrated at Gsryas, fn iJMwnia, in 
honour of Artemis Carj-atis. It was celebrated 
every year \fy Lacedaemonian maidens with 
natioinl dances of a very lively kind. 

CAEt-lTiDES, ft'niale tijnire/? used in 
architecture instead of columns. Their name 
is usually derived from Caryae, a city in 
Arcadia, near the Laconian border, the 
woTiion of wliieh are said to have been re- 
duced to slavery by the Greeks, IxH-auso 
Caryae had joined the Persians at the inva- 
sion of flrcece. But this tale is probably 
apocryphal. One of the porticos of the 
j^eetatheum at Athens is attrotxrted by Cary- 
mtide^ » 

CASSIS. [Gau^a.] 

CASTELLUM IqUAIB. [Aqvak Dvcrrs.] 

CASTRA. Roman aniiies never halted for 
a single night without forming a regular en- 
trenchment, termed castra, capable of ree^T- 
ing within its limits the whole body of fighting 
men, their beasts of burden, and the batr^ge. 
So completely was this recognised us a part of 
the ordinary duties of each march, that jpervs- 
uirr ad hicuin (ertiis . . . qvartis . . . srp- 
tuajfeMimtt castrit are the established phrases 
Ibr mtipresrfng tlie number of daj-s occopied 



in paasing from one point to another. T^'hen- 
ever eirevnstaneea rendered it expedient Ibr 

a force to occni)y the same pround for any 
length of time, then the encampment was 
distinguished as ctutra gtativa. In wild and 
barbarian lands, where there were no large 
towns and no tribes fm who>e f.iith reliance 
coald be placed, armies, whether of invasion 
or occupation, were fbroed to remain eon- 
Rtantly in eamps. The;* ifsnally, however, 
occupied diifercnt ground in summer and in 
winter, whenee aroee the distinction between 
casfra aexfira and cnxfra hif» r/ia, Iwth alike 
beiufT statim. But whether a camp was 
tenii)orary or permanent, whether tenanted 
in summer or in winter, the main features of 
the work were always the same for the same 
epoch. In hibcma, huts of turf or stone 
would be substituted for the open tents of the 
aestiva (hence arttifieart hlhrnut), and in Sta- 
tivu held for long iK>riud» the defences would 
present a more substantia] and finiahed aspeet, 
but the genenl outline and disposition of the 
parts were invariable. Polybius has trazis- 
mttted to ns a description of a Roman camp, 
from which the annexed plan has been drawn 
up. Itis such as would be formed at the 
close of an ordinary day's march by a r^uiar 
consular army consisting of two Roman legiont 
witli the ftdl eontinerent of Socii. Each lepion 
is calculated at 4200 infantry and 300 cavalry ; 
the Socii furnished an equid number of in- 
fantry, and twice a'< many eavalry, so that 
the whole force would amount to lti,HUO foot 
and 1600 horse. Skill in the eeleetion of a 
spot for a camp ffaprre locum rasfris) was 
ever considered as a high quality in a general, 
and we find it recorded among the prafaws of 

the most rt-nowiK d commanders that they 
were wont in person to perform this duty. 
Under ordinary drcnmstanees, however, the 
task was devolved upon one of the military 
tribunes, and a certain number of centurions 
appointed from lime to time for the puri>o8e. 
These having gone forward in advance of the 
army until they reached tlie place near which 
it was intended to halt, and having taken a 
general survey of the ground, selected a spot 
from whence a gnnd ■view of the whole jiro- 
posed area might be obtained. This spot was 
cottriderably witliin the limits of the contem- 
plated i nclosure, and w;is marked by a small 
white ilag. Tho next object was to ascertain 
in what direetioa water and fodder might be 
most easily and securrly provided. These 
two preliminary' points hvin^ decided, the 
business of measuring out the ground [metari 
eattra) commenced, and -was executed, as we 
learn from various sources, w'th c-raduated 
rods [decempedae) by persons denouiinated 
Mstotores. In practice the most importaiil 
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points were marked by white poles, some of 
which bore flags of TRriooB colours, so that 
tlie (liflTorent battalions on reaching the pround 
could at once iliHCuver the place assi^cd to 
tliem. The white flag A, which served as the 
stnrtins? point of the whole conptruction, 
marked the position of the consul's tent, or 
prattoriwn^ so called because praetor was the 
ancient term for any one invested with supreme 
command. A square area was Ictt open, ex- 
tending a hundred ftat eaeli way fi»m the 
praetminm. The eamp was diTided into two 



parts, the upper and the lower. The upper 
part formed about u third of ttie whole. In 
it vra» the praetorium (A) or pen»^rnrp tent. 
A part of the praetorium was culled the 
Auffitrale, as the angmfes were there taken 
by the freneral. On the ripht and left of the 
praetorium were the /onim and gtmestorium i 
flie former a sort of market-phue, the latter 
appropriated to the quaestor and tlio rnnij) 
stores under his superintendence. On the 
rides of and iketng the fonmi and quaesto* 
rionii were stationed select bodies of 
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(K) taken from the extraordiuaries, with, 
mounted volunteen, who aenred oat of tetpeet 

to the consul, and were ^r:',tioned near him. 
And parallel to these were posted similar 
bodi«B of foot-soldiera (L). Belbre the quaes- 
torinm and the forum were the tents of tlie 
twelve tribunes of the two legions (B), and 
befbre the select bodies of horse and infantr>' 
the tents of the praefccti sociorum were pro- 
bably placed (C). Aifiiin, behind the p'-nrto- 
rium, the quaestorium, and the foruiu, run u 
Btreet or via (D), 100 feet broad, from one 
side of the camp to the other. Along the 
upper side of this street was ranged the main 
hodj of the *<extraordi]Mry** horse (M) : they 
were separated into two oq\ial parts by a 
street fifty feet broad (£). At the back of 
thii body of cavalry was poeted a simUar 
body of infantry (N), selected from the allies, 
and facing the opposite way, t. e. towards the 
ramparts of the camp. The vacant spaces 
(O) on each side of these troops mre reserved 
for f()reif,'ners and occasional anxiliaries. The 
lower part of the camp was divided from the 
upper by a street, odled the Via Prineipalia 
fV P), or Prinripin, a hundred feet broad. 
Uere the tribunal of the general was erected, 
from which he haranfued the soldten, and 
here the tribunes administered justice. TTerc 
also the principal standards, the altars of the 
gods, and the images of the emperors were 
]daced. The lower part of the camp was 
occupied by the two leprion*? nnfl the troops of 
the allies according to the arrangeinent ui thu 
preeedfag cut. Between the ramparts and 
the tents was left a vacant ?pacc of 200 feet 
on every side, which was useful for many 
parposes : thus it served for the reeeptton of 
any booty that was taken, and facilitated the 
entrance and exit of the army. The camp 
had torn gates, one at the top and bottom, 
and one at each of the sides; the top or hack- 
gate, which was the side most away from the 
enemy, was caUed the deeumona. The bottom 
or the front gate mUB ttie pructoria, the gates 
of the sirJoH were the porta principalis derfrn, 
and the porta principalis sinistra. The whole 
camp was sorrounded by a trench {f9ssa)^ 
generally nine feet deep and twelve broad, 
and a rampart {paUum) made of the earth 
that was thrown up (dVP^)* stakes 
[i-aUi) fixed at the top of it. The labour of 
tliis work was so divided, that the allies com- 
pleted the two rides of the camp alongside of 
which they were stationed, and the two 
Roman legions tne rest. — In dcscrihinp the 
Boman camp and its internal arrangements, 
ire have confined ourselTes to the informa- 
tion given by Polybius, which, of cotirse, 
applies only to his age, and to armies consti- 
tnted like those he witaessed. When the 



practice of drawing up the army according to 
cohorts, ascribed to Marins or Caesar [Exn- 

cixrs^, had superseded the ancient division 
into maniples, and the distinction of triarii, 
frc, the internal arrangements of the camp 
nuist liave been changed accordingly. In each 
legion the tribunes di^-idcd themselves into 
three sections of two each, and each section in 
turn undertook for two months the superin- 
tendence of all matters connected with the 
camp. Out of the twenty maniples of l*rin- 
cipes and Triarii in each legion, two were 
appointed to take charge of the broad passage 
or street called Princip^ia^ extending right 
aeroas the camp in front of the tents of the 
tribiuies. Of the roniainintr eighteen mani- 
ples of Frincipes and Uastati in each Iqjion, 
three were assigned by lot to eadi of the rix 
tribunes, and of these three maniples one in 
turn rendered each day certain services to the 
tribune to whom it was specially attached. 
One maniple was selected each day from the 
j whole legionary force, to keep puard beside 
the tent of the general. Three sentinels were 
Qsnally posted at the tents of the <iiwestor 
and of the legati : and by nipht prntinri'? 

I kept watch at every maniple, being chosen 
ont of the maniple which they guarded. The 
Velites lUduntcd ^'uard by day and hy night 
along the whole extent of the vallum : to 
them also in bodies of ten was committed the 
charge of the gates, while strong bodies of 
] infantry and cavalry were thrown forward in 
advance of each ifate, to resist any sudden 
onset, and give timely notice of ttie approaeb 
of the enemy. — Ezcvhiar ; exciihias agrre ; 
ezcubare; are the general terms used with 
rd^rence to mounting guard whetlier by 
night or by day. ViijUiac ; vigilias agere ; 
vigUare; are restricted to night duty : JExcu- 
hiae and Vtffiliae firequently denote not only 
tlie service itself, but also the individuals 
who performed it. Statiotifs is used specially 
to denote the advanced posts thrown forward 
in front of the gates. Custodes or Custodiae 
the parties who watched the frates themselves, 
Praaidia the sentinels on the ramparts, but 
uU these words are employed in many other 
significations also. The duty of poinp the 
rounds {Vigilias circuire s. circumire) was 
committed to the Equites, and for this piir> 
pose each lei,'-ion supi)licd daily four, picked 
out from each turma in rotation by the com- 
mander of the troop. The eight persons thus 
selected decided by lot in which watch they 
should make their rounds, two being- assigned 
to each watch. They then repaired to the 
tribune, and each individual received a 
written order specifying the posts which ho 
was to visit, every post being visited in each 
watch by one or other of the two to wheni 
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the watch bclongtKi. Sometimes we find 
centurions, tribunes, and cvon the jfcncral in 
chief repre!iente<l a« poing the rounds, but, 
under ordinary circumstances, the duty was 
performed as we have described. The watch- 
word for the ni(?ht was not communicated 
verbally, but by means of a small rectangular 
tablet of wood (irAarctoi' iiriyrYpa^intuov — 
tessera) upon which it was written. — Breaking 
up a Camp. On the first si^al beinf? priven 
by the trumpet, the tents were all struck and 
the bajfffi^ije packed, the tents of the ffcneral 
and the tribunes being disposed of before the 
others were touched. At the second signal 
the baggage was placed upon the beasts of 
burden ; at the third, the whole army began 
to move. 

CATALOGl'S (KaToAoyo?), the catalogue of 
those persons in Athens who were liable to 
regular military service. .\t Athens, thoJ*e 
persons alone who possessed a certain amount 
of property were allowed to serve in the re- 
gular infantry, whilst the lowest class, the 
thetcs, had not this privilege. [Census.] 
Thus the former are called oi ix icaToAoyou 
<rrpaT«uorre?, and the latter oi cfu* tov xara- 
Aoyov. 

CAT.\PIIRACTA. [LonicA.] 

CATAPIIRACTI (»taT<w^pa*tToO. (1) Heavy- 
armed cavalry, the horses of which were also 
covered with defensive armour. Among 
many of the Kastern nations, who placed 
their chief <lei>endence upon their cavalry, we 
find horses protected In this manner; but 
'among the Romans we do not read of any 
troops of this description till the later times 
of the empire, when the discipline of the le- 
gions was destroyed, and the chief dejicnd- 
ence began to be placed on the cavalrj-. This 
species of troops was common among the 
Persians from the earliest times, from whom 
it was adopted by their Macedonian con- 
querors. They were called by the Persians 
elibanarii. — (2) Decked vessels, in opposition 
to Aphracti. 

C.lTAl'IlUTER (itaTojreipaTTjpia, ^oAi's), the 
lead used in sounding {iv tw ^oKi^nv), or fa- 
thoming the depth of water in navigation. 
The mode of eniploying this instrument ap- 
IMjars to have been precisely the same as that 
now in use. 

C.\T,V P U LT A. [ ToRM k.vixm . ] 

C.\TARACTA (itaToppojtTTj?), a portcullis, 
so called because it fell with great force and 
a loud noise. It was an additional defence, 
suspended by iron rings and ropes, before the 
gates of a city, in such a manner that, when 
the enemy had come up to the gates, the port- 
cullis might be let down so us to shut them 
in, and to enable the besieged to assail them 
from above. 



CATEIA, a missile used in war by the Ger- 
mans, Gauls, and some of the Italian nations, 
supposed to resemble the Acus. 

CATENA, dim. CATELLA (oAuat?, dim. 
oAvaioc, oAucrtiioi'), a chain. The chains 
which were of superior value, either on ac- 
count of the material or the workmanship, 
are commonly called catellne (dAuaia), the 
diminutive expressing their fineness and de- 
licacy as well as their minuteness. The spe- 
cimens of ancient chains which we have in 
bronze lamps, in scales, and in ornaments for 
the person, especially necklaces, show a great 
variety of elegant and ingenious patterns. 
Besides a plain circle or oval, the separate 
link is often shaped like the figure 8, or is a 
bar with a circle at each end, or assumes other 
forms, some of which are here sho'wn. The 




Aocirat Chains. 



links are also found so closely entwined, that 
the chain resembles platted wire or thread, 
like the gold chains now manufactured at 
Venice. This is represented in the lowest fi- 
gure of the w(Mxlcut. 

C.\TERVARII. [Gladiatohes.] 
CATHEDRA, a seat or chair, was more 
particularly applied to a soft seat used by 
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womcu, whereas seila Bigniflcd a seat common 
to both wxet. The eathedrae wc««, no doubt, 

of various forms and size;? ; but tlifv usually 
appesir to have had baclu to them. On the 
cathedra in the annexed cut la seated a hride, 
who i8 beinff fanned by a female slave with ;i 
fan made of peacock's feathers. Women were 
also accustomed to be carried abroad in these 
cafhedxae instead of in lecticae, which prac- 
tice was pometimes adopted by (ficiniiuitp 
persons of the other sex. The word cathedra 
was also applied to the ebair ov pulpit fkrom 
which lectures were read. 

CATiNUS, or CATINUM, a large diah, on 
whieh ftah and meat were served np at table. 
Tlonce Horace speaks of an anffuttvt eatinus 
as an indication of niggardliness on the part 
of tiie host* 

CAVAEDir^r. [Domvs.] 
CAYEA. CTusAxaux.] 
CAUPONA. (1) An inn, where traTellers 
obtained food and lodging T in which sense it 
answered to the Greek words navioKtloy, Kara- 
yiSyioi', and ttariMww. Inns for the aocom- 
nuiidation of persons of all clasnes existed 
among the Greeks and Romans, although thoy 
were not equal either in i>i2C or convenience 
to dmilar plaees in modem times. An inn 
was also called frtfcerna and fnhprna rfirfrxoria, 
simply diversorium or devertorium. — (3) A 
sliop» wlnre wine uid ready-dressed meat 
were f^Ad, thu<i corresponding to the Greek 
Kain}Acu)v. The person who kept a caupona 
was called oaupo. In Greek KamtXot signilles 
in perieral a retail ti"ider, who i-n]'.} '^^oods in 
small quantities ; but the word is more par- 
ticnlarly applied to a person who sold ready- 
dressed provisions, and especially wine in 
small quantities. In these xamjAcia only per- 
sons of the very lowest elass were aoenstomed 
to cat and drink. In Rome itself there were, 
no doubt, inn's to accommodate strangers ; 
but these were probably only frequented by 
the lower classes, since all persons in respect- 
able soc iety could easily find accommodation 
in the bouses of their friends. There were, 
howcTer, in all ports of the city, numerous 
houses where wine and ready-dressed provi- 
sions were sold. The houses where persons 
were allowed to eat and drink were usually 
called popmae and not caupona*; and tlie 
keepers of them, popae. They were princi- 
pally frequented by slates and the lower 
classes, and were consequently only furnished 
with stooN to sit upon instead of couches. 
The Thennopolia, wlwre the eaUda or warm 
wine and water was sold, appear to have 
been the same n?« the popinae. Many of these 
pupinao were little better than the lupanaria 
or hrotbels ; whence Horace eaUa them lai- 
MMMlas papimu. The gmua gf which are 



^metimes mentioned in connection with the 
popinae^ were brothels, whence they are often 

cl assed with the fm^ini. Under the emperors 
many attempts were made to regulate the po- 
pinae, but apparently with littie suecem. All 
persons who kej)! inns or houses of public 
entertainment of any kind were held in low 
estimation both among the Greeks and Ito- 
mans. They appear to have Itally deserved 
the bad reputation which they }>o««if>«5<5rHl, for 
they were accustomed to cheat their customers 
by false weights and measures^ and hf all th6 
means in their power. 

CAUSl A («ow<rta), a hat with a broad brim» 
whidi was made of Mt, and worn by the 
Macedonian kings. Its form is seen in the 
annexed figure. The Uomans adopted it 
from tlie llaoedoniana. 




CAUTIo, cXvfiRB. These words are of 

frequent occurrence, and hare a ^'n-at variety 
of significations, according to the matter to 
which they refer. Their general signification 
is that of security given by one person to 
another, or security which one person ob- 
tains hy the advice or assistance of another. 
The cauHo was most frequently a writing, 
which expressed the o1)jcct of the parties to 
it; accordiii<;ly the word tautio came to sig- 
nify both the in-tiument {chimffrrtphum or 
instnttuf-nfuiii and the object which it was 
the pur|)oae of the instrument to secure. 
Cicero uf<es the expression eatUio chirograpJU 
w'i. 'I'ho phrn«c carrre aHqind anrid ex- 
prehsetl the fact of one person gi^'ing security 
to anotlier aa to some particular tiiteir or act. 
The word cautin was also applied tn the re- 
lease which a debtor obtained from his cre- 
ditor on satisfying his demand ; in this sense 
cauthi is equivalent to a modern receipt; it is 
the debtor's security against the same demand 
being made a second time. Thus eatere ah 
aliqxto signifies to obtain this kind of secu- 
rity. Cavere is also applied to express the 
professional advice and as.sistaiice of a lawyer 
to hJa client for his conduct in any legal mat- 
ter. Oseere and its detlvativea sm also used 
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to express the provisions of a law, by which 
mj tiling is forbidden or ordered, as in the 
phrase, Cautnm est lege, &c. It is also used 
to exprefis the words in a will, by which a 
teltKtor deetam Ma wUh fhat owtaln ibSagt 
should be done after his death. 

CEADAS or CAEADAS (jctituB or it<ud- 
StutX « deep eaTem or oluum, like the Bam^ 
thron at Athens, into wliich tho Spartans 
were accustomed to thrust persons condemned 
to death. 

CKLERES, are said by I-ivy to have been 
three hundred horsemen, who formed the 
body-guard of Romulus both In peace and 
war. There can, however, be little doubt 
that thcsf' Tolfrps were not simply the body- 
guard ui' Ike king, but were the t>uine as the 
eqnites, or horsemoi, a tiCt whieh ia ex- 
pressly stated by some writers. [Eqvites/' 
The etymolog}' of Celercs is variously given, 
flame writers derived it frum their leader 
Celrr, v:ho wns snid to have slain Remus, but 
most writers connected it with the Greek 
K^ifc, In reference to the quieknem of their 
service. The Cclcri s wt rc under tho com- 
mand of a TrilfUHua Velerum, who stood in 
the same relation to the klniir as the maglster 
equitum did in a subsequent i)i'no<I to the 
dictator. Ue occupied the second place in 
the state, and In the absence of the Idnff had 
the right of convoking the comitia. Wlicther 
he was ai)polnted by the king, or elected by 
the comitia, has been questioned, but the 
fonnor is the more probable. 

C'ELLA, in its primary sense, means a 
store-room of any kind. Of these there were 
various descriptions, which took their dis- 
tinprui^hintr denomination?! from the articles 
they containoli as, for instance, the cella pe- 
nmria m petmia, the eetta nUaria and cdta 
rinaria. The slave to whom the charere of 
these stores was intrusted, was called cel- 
ktriu$, or promm^ or oondm^ "quia promit 
quod (■oiifUtttni t.v^" and sometimes promtis 
eondm and procurator pmi. This answers 
to oui' butler and housekeeper. Any number 
of small rooms clustered together like the cells 
of a honeycomb were also termed celiac; 
hence the dormitories of slaves ond menials 
arc called celiac, and celiac familiaricae, in 
distinction to a bed-chamber, whif;h Ma.s 
cubiculum. Thus a sleeping-room at a public- 
house is also termed cella. Cella osdarii, or 
f!int((» !s, the porttr's loclare. In the baths 
me ccliu cahlaria, tepidarta, and frtgiduria^ 
were those which contained respaetlTidy the 
warm, tpjiid, and cold bath. fTlAi.NrAr.l 
The interior of a temple, that is tlie part in- 
clttded within the outside shell was 
also called crlJn. There was sometimes more 
than one ctUa within the same peristyle or 



under the same roof, iu which cum each cell 
took the name of the deity whose statue it 
contained, as eella Jovis, cella Junonis, cella 
Miner>'ae, as in the temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitoline. 

CENOTAPIIIUM, a cenotaph (*M'<k and 
To^), was an empty or honorary tomb^ 
creeled as a memorial of a person whose body 
was buried dsewher*! or not found for boxlal 

at all. 

CENSOR (rtMifnlv), the name of two nt»» 

glstrates of hifjh rank in the Koman republic. 
Their office was called Cenwra (TifiijT«taflr 
Ttft-rfrLa). The Alwwr, which waa a register 
of Roman citizens and of their property, was 
first established by Scrrius Tullius, the fifth 
king of Rome. After the expulsion of the 
kings it was taken by the consuls ; and spe- 
cial magistrates were not appointed for the 
purpose of taking it till the year b.c. 443. 
The reason of this alteration waa oviny to 
the appointment in the prccrdinp year of 
tribuni militum with consular power in place 
of the consuls ; and as these tribunes mlglit 
be plebeians, the patricians deprived the con* 
suls, and consequently their rcprcsentativefl, 
the tribunes, of the rl^ht of tiAIng the census, 
and entrusted it to two magistrates, called 
CensorcSf who were to be chosen exclusively 
from the patridans. The magistracy oosi^ 
tinned to be a patrician one till u.c. 351, 
when C. Marcius Rutilus was the first ple- 
beian censor. Twelve years afterwards, b.c. 
S99, It was provided by one of the Pnbiiliaa 
laws, that one of the censors mu!<t necpfsarilT 
be u plebeian, but it was not till b.c. 280 that 
a plebeian censor perfomMd the solemn puri- 
fication of tho ])coi)le [htsfnm cnnffidif). In 
B.C 131 the two censors were for the first 
time plebeians. — ^The censors were elected In 
the comitia eenturiata held under the presi- 
dency of a consul. As a general principle, 
the only persons eligible to the offiee werv 
those who had previoxi^ly been eonsuls ; but 
a few exceptions occur. At first there was 
no law to prevent a person being censor a 
second time ; but the only person, who wa.s 
twice elected to the office, was C. Marcius 
Rutilus in b.c. 205 ; and he brought forward 
a law in this year, enacting that no one 
should be chosen censor a -refvv\ time, and 
received in consequence the eumume of Cen- 
sorinus.' — The oensordiip is distinguished 
from all other Roman magistracies by the 
length of time dunng which it was held. 
The oensors were origtiMlIy chosen for a whole 
lustrum, that is, a pr riod of five years ; but 
their office was limited to eighteen months, 
as early as ten years after Its institutioo (ii.c. 
■133), by a law of tho dictator ^lam. Aemilius 
Mamercinus. The censors also held a very 
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peculiar position with respect to rank and 
dignity. No imperinm was lieBtowed upon 
them, and accordingly they }iiul no lictors. 
The jus cettMtrae was granted to thew by a 
lex centuriata, and not by the curiae, and in 
that respect they were inferior in jjower to 
the consuls and praetors. Bnt notwithstand- 
ing this, the ccnsorsliip was regarded as the 
highest dignity in the slate, witll tba excep- 
tion of the dictatorf^hip ; it was a mnctua 
maffistratus, to which the deepest reverence 
was due* Thef pomessed of eoorse the sella 
curulis. The funeral of :i rm^or- was always 
conducted with great pomp and splendour, 
and hence a funua emsorium was voted even 
to the emperors. — The con,«orship continued 
in existence for 421 years, namely, from b.c. 
44S to B.C. 23 ; hut during this period many 
lustra passed by -vrithout any censor being 
ehosen at all. Its power was limited by one 
of the laws of the tribune Clodius (b.c. 58). 
After the year B.C. 32 the emix-rors discha^fed 
the duties of the censorship xindcr the name 
of Fraejeetura Morum. — The duties of the 
sensors nwy he divided into three olasses, all 
of which were however closely connected with 
one another : I. The Census, or register of 
the citiaens and of their ptoperty, in which 
were included the lectio senahis, and the rc- 
cognitio eguitutn i .II. The Hegimen Morum ; 
and in. The ttdminutration of the finances of 
the state, under whicli Mere classed the su- 
perintendence of the public buildings and the 
erection of all new public works. — 1. The 
Census, the first and principal dui^ of the 
cen«H)r8, for which thp proper expression is 
censum agere^ was ahva> s held in the Campus 
Martins, and from the year n.c. A'ib in u 
special buildini? called ^'^lla Puhlica. After 
the auspicia had been taken, the citizens were 
sununoned by a poblie orier {prtteeo) to ap> 
pear before the censors. Each tribe wa« 
called up separately, and every paterfamilias 
had to appear in person before the censors, 
who were seated in their curule chairs. The 
census was conducted ad arbUrium censoris ; 
bnt the censors laid down certain rules, 
sometimes called leges censui ccnseiido, in 
which mention was made of the different 
kinds of property subject to the census, and 
in what way their value was to be estimated. 
According to these law? each citizen had to 
give an account of himself, of his lumily, and of 
his property upon oath, ex animi senienda. 
Fir5t he had to give his full name (/>rffr'?;o- 
mcn, nomen, and cogHomen) and that of bis 
father, or if he were a freedman that of his 
patron, and ho was likewise oblig-od to state 
his age. Ho was then asked, Tu, cx animi 
Ud aemtewtia, weorem hobe§t and if nuir« 
lied ha had to give the name of bis wife, and 



likewise the number, names, and ages of bis 
children, if any. Single women {vidtute) and 

orphans [ofhi oj-hiK'qtn') were rej>rcsented by 
their tutores i their luuncs were entered in 
separate lists, and they were not included in 
the sum total of capita. After a citizen had 
stated his name, asrr, family, &c., he then 
had to give an account ol all his property, so 
far as it was subject to the census. In mak- 
iniT this .'t;i»fMiient he was saiil cptisfrr or cen- 
seriy as a deponent, "to value or estinvato 
hinuelf," or as a passive **to be valued or 
estimated the censor, who received the 
statement, was also said cen*ere, as well as 
aeelpere Only such things were 

liable to the census 'crnsu! ci nsetulo) as were 
propei-ty ex jure Quiritium. Laud formed the 
most important srtide in the census; next 
came slaves and cattle. The censors also 
possessed the right of calling for a return of 
such objects as had not usually been given in, 
such as clothing, jewels, and earriages. We 
can hardly doubt that the censors possessed 
the power of setting a higher valuation on the 
property ttian the citizens themselves had 
put. The tax [frihiituiu} was usually one 
per thousand upon the property entered in 
the boohs of the censors ; but on one occasion 
the censors, as a punishment, compelled a 
per.son to pay eight per thousand {pctuplicato 
ccnsu, Liv. iv. 24). A person who volun^ 
tarily absented himself from the census, and 
thus became incensus, was subject to the se- 
verest punishment. It is probable that ser- 
vice in the ariuywaa a valid excuse for ab- 
sence. After the censors had receiN i il the 
names of all the citizens with the aiauuut of 
their property, they then had to make out the 
lists of the tribes, and also of the classes and 
centuries; for by the legislation of Scrvius 
Tnlllus the position of each citizen in the 
state was determined by the amount of his 
property. [Comitia Centuiuata-J These 
lists formed a most important part of the 
Tuhulac Cc/)sori(ii\ under which name were 
included all the documents coiuxected in any 
way with the discharge of the censors' duties. 
These lists, as fur at lejist as they were con- 
nected with the finances of the state, weig 
deposited in the aeraiium, wliich was the 
temple of Saturn ; but the regular depository 
for all the archives of the censors was in 
earlier times the .\triuui l.,ibertatis, near the 
Villa publica, and in later times the temple of 
the Nymphs. The censors had also to make 
out the lists of the senators for the ensuing 
lustrum, w till new censors were appointed ; 
striking out the names of such as they con- 
sidered unworthy, and making additions to 
the body from those who were qualified. 
[SEWAToa.] In tiie same manner fhey held • 
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levieir of the equites equo publico, and added 

and removed names as they judg-ed proper. 
[Eqvitks.] After the lists had been com- 
pleted, the number of dttseuwas oonnted 
up, !ind tho Bum total announced ; and ac- 
cordingly W8 find that, in the account of a 
oenstts, the ntunber of citizens is likewise 
usrially ^Mvcn. Tlu'V arc in s^ucli .i i s spoken 
of 03 capita^ eomctimcs with the addition of 
the word ctVtum, and sometimes not; and 
hence to be registered in the census was the 
same thing as caput habere. [Caput.] — II. 
RcoiME.v Mottcx. This was the most im- 
portant branch of the censors' duties, and the 
one which caused thoir office br tho mo<t 
revered and the most dreaded ui ilie Konian 
state. It naturally grew out of the right 
which they poss-essed of excluding vinwo' thy 
persons IVom the listci of citiasens. They 
were eonstitnted the conservators of pnblie 
and private virtue and morality ; they were 
not simply to prevent crime or particular act« 
of inunorality, but their ipreat ohfect was to 
maintain the old Roman character and habits, 
the mo8 mqforum. The proper expression £or 
this branch of their power was regimtn mO' 
ftfm, which was called in the timeeof the 
empire ntro or praefectura monim. The 
puniHhuivnt iutUcled by the censors in the 
exc icise of this branch of their duties was 
called JS'ota or Xotatio, or Animadversio 
Cetisoria. In inflicting it they were guided 
only by tlieir conscientions convictions of 
t\nty ; they had to take an oath that they 
would act neither through partiality nor fa- 
vour; and in addition to tiiis, they were 
bound in every case to state in their lists, 
opposite the name of the gtuity citizen, the 
canse of the pmdshment inflicted on him, — 
Stihsrriplii) ii-iisofi't. The cons<(]ucnee of 
such a nota was only ignomima and not in- 
fimda [lypAMiA], and Ibe censorial verdict 
was not a Judicium or res judicata^ for its 
effects were not lasting, but might be re- 
moved by the following censors, or by a lex. 
A nota ccoaorla was moreover not valid, un- 
less l)oth censors agreed. The ignominin was 
thus only a transitory capitis deminutiu, 
which doM not appear even to have deprived 
a magistrate of \\U office, and certainly did 
nut disqualify persons labouring under it for 
obCainSng a mit^straey, for being appdated 
as judices by tbe y r i tor, or for servinf? in 
the Koman armies. 1 his superintendence of 
the condnet of Roman ettiaens extended so 
far, that it embraced the whole of the public 
and private life of the citi/ens. Thus we 
have instances of their CMisttring or punish- 
'u\\i i>i rsons for not marrying, for breaking a 
prowiftc of uuariage, for divorce, for bad con- 
duct during marriage, for improper education 



of childrm, fiir living in an extravagant and 

luxurious manner, and for many other irre- 
gularities in private life. Their influence was 
still more powerftal in matters connected with 
the public life of the citizens. Thus ^ve find 
them censuring or punishing magistrates who 
were fmgetful of the dignity <rf their office or 
gfuilty of bribery, as well as persons who 
were guilty of improper conduct towards ma> 
gistrates, of perjury, and of neglect of their 
duties both in civil and military life. The 
punishments inflicted by the censors are ge> 
nerally divided into four classes : — 1. Mtttio 
or ejectio e senatu, or the exclusion of a man 
frntn the number of senators. This puJiish- 
nient might cither be a simple exclusion from 
the list of senators, or the person might at 
1 the same time be excluded frum the tribes 
and degraded to the rank of an aerarian. 
The oensora in their new lists omitted tlie 
names of such senators as they wished to 
exclude, and in reading these new lists in 
public, passed over the names of those who 
were no Ioniser to be senators. Hence tbe 
expression jpraeteriti senatores is equivalent 
to « aenaiu ^jecH. S. The oAtmpHo equit or 
the taking away 'the equus publicus from an 
eques. This punishment might likewise be 
simple, or combined with the exclusion from 
the tribes and the degradatu n the rank of 
an aerarian. [Eqcites.] 3. The inofio n 
t/'ibu, or the exclusion of a person from his 
tribe. If the further degradation to the rank 
of an aerarian was combined with the motio 
e tribu, it was always expressly stated. 4. 
The fourth punishment was called re/em in 
aerarios or facere aliquem arrarittm, and 
might be inflicted on any person who was 
thought by the censors to deserve it. [Aeua- 
lui.]^ — 111. Thk Ai»Mi.MsTU.\i ios of the Fi- 
KAKCES OF TB£ SxAX£, was another part of 
the censors* office. In the first place the 
tribtttum, or property-tax, had to be paid by 
each citizen according to the amount of his 
property registered in the census, and, ac- 
cordingly, the regulation of this tax natttnlly 
fell \mder the jurisdiction of the censors. 
lTkiuutum.] They aUo had the superintend- 
ence of all the other revenues of the state, the 
vectigaliUf such as the tit lies paid for the 
public lands, the salt works, the mines, the 
customs, ftc. [VBcnoALiA.] All these braachea 
of the revenue the censors were accustomed 
to let out to the highest bidder for the space 
of a lustrum or five years. The act of letting 
was called rfniditlo or locatiu, and seems to 
have taken place in the month of Alarch. 
The censors also possessed the right, though 
probably not without the concurrence of the 
senate, of iuiposing new vectigalia, and even 
of selling the land belonging to the state. 
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The censors, hoTTcver, did not receive the re- 
venues of the state. All the public money 
was paid into the aerariam, which was en- 
tin-ly under the jurisdiction of the senate ; 
and all disbursements were made by order of 
this body, vrhich employed the quaestors as 
Its officers. rAERARTTM ; Sexatts.] — In one 
important department the censors were en- 
tnuted with the expenditure of the imbUe 
money ; thout^h the actnal payments -were 
no doubt made by the quaestors. The cen- 
eora had the ffencval superintendence of all 
the public buildinfrs and wor^-s [oprm piih- 
lica) ; and to meet the expenses connected 
witii this part of flieir dntieR, the senate voted 
them a certain sum of money or certain re- 
venues, to which they were restricted, but 
which they might at the same time employ 
according to their discretion. They had to 
see that the temples and all other public build- 
ings were in a good state of repair [aedea 
MficraM tueri and marta teeta exigere), that no 
public i)laccs were encroached upon by the 
occupation of private persons {loca tueri] ^ and 
that the aquaeducts, roads, drains, &c. were 
properly atte-ntlod to. The rcpnirs of the 
public works and the keeping of them in pro- 
per conditioii were let out hy the censors hy 
l)ubHc auction to the lowest bidder. The 
persons who undertook the contract were 
called eondnetorMt mtneipM, redemptorety 
nisceptores, &c. ; and the dutios they had to 
discharge were specified in the Leges Cen- 
$oriM. The oensora had also to auperlntoid 
the expen5*es connected with the worship of 
the gods. In these respects it is not easy to 
define with accuracy the respective duties of 
the censors and acdiles : bat It may be to* 
marked in prencral that the superintcndenpc 
of tlie aedilcs had more of a i>olice character, 
while that of the censors had retorence to all 
financial matters. — After the censors had per- 
formed their various duties and taken the 
census, the hutrtm or sotemn pnrUleation of 
the people followed. When the crTi«;nr« en- 
tend upon their office, they drew loU to sec 
wldeh of tiiem should perfonu this purifica- 
tion {htatrum faecre or condere), but both 
censors were obliged of course to be present 
at the ceremony. [Lvsthxtx.] — ^In the Eo- 
man and Latin colonies and in the municipia 
there were censors, who likewise bore the 
name of guin^uetmohg. They are spoken of 
under Colonia. A census was sometimes 
taken in the provinces, even under the re- 
public ; but there seems to have been no 
general census taken in the provinces till the 
time of Aupri^^tus. At 'Rome the censtis still 
continued to be taken under the empix'e, but 
fhe old cercinoniei^ connected with it were no 
longer eontinued, and the oeranonj of the 



lustration was not performed after the time 
of Vespasian. — The word ceiistci, bosiden the 
meaning of valuation " of a person's estate, 
has other signitit ations, which must be briefly 
mentioned: 1. It signified the amount of a 
perscm's property, and hence we read of 
census senaforins, the estate of a senator ; 
census equeatris, the estate of an eques. 
3. The lists of the censon. 3. The tax 
which depended upon fhe vmluatlan in the 
census. 

CENSUS. — (1) Onnnc^ — ^The Greek term 

for a man's property as ascertained by the 
census, as well as for the act of ascertaining 
it, is rlfnfpta. The only Greek state eone«m- 
Ing whose arrangement of the census \vo ha\ e 
any satisfactory information, is Athens. Pre- 
nous to the time of Solon no census had been 
instituted at Athens. According to his cen- 
sus, all citizens were divided into four classes : 
1. I'mtacosionudimni (nerra#to<rM»^iftw)i), 
or persons possessing haided property which 
yielded an annual income of at least "jon 
medimni of dry or liquid produce. 2. 11 ip- 
pets (*lirw«(«X i. e. knights or persons able 
to keep a war-horse, were those whose lands 
yielded an annual produce of at least 300 me- 
dimni, whence they are also called vpuuramifu'- 
Sifipoi. 3. Zeugitae (Ztvyirai), i. e. persons 
able to keep a yoke of oxen (^cvyos), were 
those whose annual ineona oonristed of at 
least 1.50 medinmi. 4. The 77a-^5 (©T/Tf?) 
contained all the rest of the free population, 
whose income was below that of the Zeugitae. 
The constitution of Athens, so long as it was 
based upon these classes, was a timocracy 
(rqMMcpaTia, or airo nf^iifU&TMV mAtTew). The 

hlghsst magistnMT at Athens, or the archon- 

ship, was at first Hoofisible only to persons 
of the first cUss, untii Avistides threw all the 
state offices open to aU classes indiscrimi- 
nately. The maintenance of the republic 
mainly devolved upon the first three classes, 
the last being exempted fkmn all taxes. As 
the land in the legislation of Solon was re- 
garded as the capital which yielded an annual 
income, he regulated his system of taxation 
by the value of the land, which M-as treated 
as the taxable capital. lists of this taxable 
property (jktnype^^ were kept at first by 
the naucrari, who also had to co'iduct the 
census, and afterwards by the demarchi. — As 
property is a fluctuating thing, the census 
was rcjieated firom time to time, but the 
periods differed in the various parts of 
Greece, for in some a oensos was held every 
year, and in. ottiers every two or four yearb. 
At Athens every person had to state the 
amount of his property, and if there was any 
doubt about his honesty, it seems that a 
ooniiter-Taluation(«inr(r(f«i|aiif ) might be made. 

o 
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This system of taxation according to classes, 
and based upon the possession of productive 
eetates, underwent a considpmhlo change in 
the time of the Peloponnesiun war, though the 
dividons into clasaea thenuelTM continued 
to be observed for a considerable time after. 
As the wants of the republic increased, and 
M many dti8«M vera poeaesKd of large 
property, without being landed proprietors, 
the original land-tax was changed into a > 
property-tax. This property-lax was ealled | 
eicr(^opa, concerning which sec EisntdUA. 
Compare LiSItvroiak ; and for the taxes paid 
hy TCMdent aliens, Mbioxci. — (2) Roxax. 
[Cknsou.] 

CENTESIMA, namely pars, or the hun- 
dredth part, also called vectigal rerum vma- 
Umm^ or Mntesima rerum venalium, was a tax 
of ono per cent, levied at Rome and in Italy 
upon, ail goods that were exposed for public 
sale at awrtioiu. It was collected by persons 
called cnactores. Thi^ tax was perhaps in- 
troduced after the civil war between Morius 
and Snlla. Its prodnee was asstgned by 
Augustu?; to the aerarium militare. Tiberius 
reduced the tax to one half per cent, {dueen' 
itsrima), after he had ebangcd Cappadoeia 
into a province, and had thereby increased 
the revenue of the empire. Caligula in the 
begimiinf of his reign abolished the tax alto- 
gether for Italy. 

CENTUMViBI, were judices, who resem- 
bled other judices in this respect, that they 
decided cases under the authority of a magis- 
tratus : but they differed from other jndiccs 
in being a definite body or collegium. This I 
collegium seeivis to have been divided into 
four parts, each of which sometimes sat hy i 
itself. The origin of the court is unknoMOi. 
According to an ancient writer, three were 
chosen out of ench trihr, and consequently 
the whole number out of the 35 tribes would 
be 105, who, In round numbers, were ealled 
the hundred men. If tlic centum viri were 
chosen from the tribes, this seems a strong 
preramptlon in fsronr of the high antiquity 
of tlic couit. It was the practice to set up a 
spear in the place where the centumviri were 
ritting, and accordingly the word hasta, or 
hasta centumviralis, is sometimes used as 
equivalert to the words juiUciian crnfum- 
virale. The praetor presided in this court. 
The jm-isdiction of the centumviri was chiefly 
confined to civil matters, but it appears that 
crimina sometimes came under their cogni- 
sance. The younger Pliny, who practised 
in this court, makes frequent alluaioiia to it 
in his letters. 

CENTCiUA. [ExERcm-8 ; ComiiA.] 

OEN'TUUIATA COMiTIA. [CoMRU.] 

C£NTCiUO. [£xKKcnv8.] 



CENTUSSIS. [As.] 

CERA (jKiipoiX wax. For its employment 
in painting, pee Pn i ' t^a ; and for its appli- 
cation -dA a wriua^ material, see Tabula£ and 
Tebtamentt^m. 

CEREALIA, a festival celebrated at Rome 
in honour of Ceres, whose wanderings in 
search of her lost daughter Proserpine were 
represented by women, clothed in white, mu* 
nlng about with lighted torches. During ita 
eontinuance, games were celebrated in the 
Circus Maximu.s, the spectat: r ; i f which ap- 
peared in white; but on any occasioa of 
pubUe mounting the games and ftstivAls were 
not celebrated at all, as the matrons could 
not appear at them except in white. The 
day of the Cerealia is doubtful ; some think 
it was the idea or IStb of April, others the 
7th of the same month. 

CEiiEViaiA, CEKViSIA (fvdos), ale or 
beer, was almost or altogeth^ unknown to 
the Greeks and Komans ; but it wa.s used rcry 
generally by the surrounding nations, whose 
soil and climate wne less IhTourable to tiie 
gi'owth of ^ines. According? to Herodotus, the 
Egyptians commonly drank " barley wine ;** 
and Diodorus SioiduB says that the Egyptian 
beer was nearly equal to wine in strenKth and 
Havour. The Iberians and Thi'acians, and the 
people in the north of Asia Minor, instead of 
drinking their beer out of cups, placed it 
before them in a large bowl or vase, which 
was sometimes of gold or silver. This being 
full to the brim with the grains, as well aa 
the fermented liquor, the guests, when they 
pledged one another, drank tugettier out of 
the same bowl by sstooping down to it, 
althoutrh, when this token of friendship was 
not intended, tiicy adopted the more refined 
method of sui^ig up the fluid through tubea 
of eane. The Sucvi and other noi-thern na- 
tions offered to their gods libations of beer, 
and expected that to drink it in ^ presence 
of Odin would be ammig the delights of 
Valhalla. 

CGrOMA (KTi/Md/xa), the on mixed with 

wax (itTfpos) with which wrestlers were 
anointed ; altso the place where they were 
anointed, and, in later times, the place where 
they wrestled. 

CERCCni. [Navis.] 

CESTttUM. [PiCTiUA.] 

CESTUS. (1) The thongs or bands of lea- 
ther, whicli Were tied round the hands of 
boxers, in order to render their blows more 
powerM (tfui or wktwcoO. The 

cestns was used hy boxers in the earliest 
times, and is mentioned in the Iliad ; but in 
the heroic times it consisted merely of thongs 
of leather, and difTered from the cc.«itus used 
in later times in the public games, which was 
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li most iormidable weapon, being frequently 
oorcred with knots and nails, and louded 
with lend And iron.— (9) A band or tie of any 





Ccjtu*. (PabRtti»d« Col. Tny., p. Stil.) 

kind, bat mort partictdai'ly the sone or gtrdle 
of vpnii?!, on which wa-^ represented every 
thiJiK that could awiLkeu lore. 

CETRA, or CAETRA, a target, t. e. a small 
round shield, made of the hide of a quadru- 
ped. It formed part of the defensive armour 
of the Oaci, and of the people of Spain, Mau- 
ritania, and Britain, and seems to have been 
much the same as the target of the Scutch 
Highlandere. The Bomaas do not appear to 
have used the cctm ; but we find mention of 
oetratae eohortes levied in the provinces, 
livy eomparea it to the ptiU» ot tha Greeks 
and Macedonians, iR^iich was- also a small 
light shield. 

CHALClofiClA (xttAieu»£rta>, an annual 
festival, with s:iciifices, hold at Sparta in 
honour of Athena, surnamed Chakioecus 
(XoAicwiico;), i. c. the goddess of fb» brasen- 
housc. Young men marched on the occasion 
in full annour to the temple of the goddess ; 
and the-ephors, although not entering the 
temple, hut remaining within its sacred pre- 
cincts "^cre obliged to take part in the 
fiocrilice. 

CHALCUS OtaAKoO;), a denomination of 

Greek copper-money. Bronze or copper (x'^' 
cos) was very little used by the Greeks fur 
ni9ney tlH after the time of Alexander the 
Great. The noinqpa at Athena issued 

in B. c. 1U6 were a peculiar exception ; and 
they were soon afterwards ealled in, and the 
silver currency restored. It is not improbable, 
however, that the copper coin called xaKKovt 
was in circulation in Athens still earlier. 
Tlic <inallr<t silver ciiiii at Athens •«*a-< tlie 
quarter obol, and the xoXkovs was the half of 
that, or the eighth of an obol. Its value was 
somewhat more than .>-4ths of a farthing. 
The xoAkov; in later times was divided into 
lepia^ of which it contained seven. In later 
tbnes the obol was coined of ct^per as well as 
silTor. 



CHARISTIA 'from xofitfoftoi, to gi-ant a 
favour or purdou), a solemn fea.st among the 
Romans, to which none but relations and 
members of the .saiiio family were in\ited, in 
order tliat any quarrel or disagreement which 
had arisen amongst them might be made up. 
The day of celebration was tito 19th of Feb- 
ruary. 

CHEIRONOmIa (xeipoMfMa), a mimetic 

movement of the hands, which formed a part 
of the art of dancing among the Greeks and 
Romans. In gymnastics it was applied to 
the movements of the bands in pugilistic 
combat. 

CHE1R6t6nIa (x«ipoTov»«). In the 

Athenian assemblies two modcx of voting were 
practised, the one by pebbles (t/'i)<^t^e<rdat), 
the other by a show of hands (x<ipoTo»'«ri'). 
The latter was employed in the election of 
thosp macistrates who were chosen in the 
jjublic ass4 niblie8, and who were hence called 
xeipoTotnjToi, in voting npon laws, and in 
some kinds of trials on matters which con- 
cerned the people. We frequently find, how- 
ever, the word ^^t^ecrdai used where the 
votes were really given hy show of hands. 
The manner of voting by a show of hands 
was- as CoUowa : — The herald said : Who- 
ever thinks that Meitlias is piiilty, let him 
lift up his hand." Then those who thought 
so stretehed forth their hands. Then the 
herald said again : " 'XMiocver thinks that 
Meidias ia not guilty, let him lift up his 
hand ;" and those who were of this opinion 
stretched forth their hands. The number of 
hands was counted each time by the herald ; 
and the president, upon the herald's report, 
declai-ed on which side the majority voted. 
It is important to understand clearly the 
compounds of this word. A vote eontleinuiiig 
an accused person is Karax'tpoToi'Hi : one ac- 
quitting him, a.TOXfipoTorta ; trr^xf^^OTOVtiv is 
to confirm by a majority of votes : eVixctpo- 
Tovia Twv vofJiMv was a revision of the laws, 
which took place at tlie hetriniiin;: of evoryyear : 
itnxti.p<rrovM twv <ipx«>' was a vote taken in the 
first assembly of eaofa prytany on tiio conduct 
nf the magistrates ; in the?!e cases, those who 
voted for the confirmation of the law, or for 
the continuance in office of the magistrate, 
were said £n-i\eipoTo»'€i»', those on the other 
side airoxciporofctv : iiaxctporofta is a vote for 
one of two alternatives : iamxttfivrovew^ to 
\oto afrain^^t a proposition. The compounds 
of ^))^<^e(r(/ai, have similar meanings. 

CEtlBSGRAPHlTM (x'^poyfm^Mv), meant 
fii-st, as its derivation implies, a hand-writing 
or autograph. In this its simple sense, x<W> 
in Gi'eek and mantis in Latin are often sub- 
stitutetl for it. From this meaning was easily 
derived that of a signature to a will or other 
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mstrumcat, especially a note of Ixand given 
hy a debtor to Ua eredttor. 

CHITON (x^TwO. [TvNicA.] 
CHLAENA i\/Mlva). [Pallium.] 
CHLlMtS (xAoMws. dim. x^f*"*«»'). a 
acarf, denoted an article of the amictus, or 
outer raiment of the Greeks. It wan for the 
most part woollen ; and it differed from the 
himation (^it^driov), or cloak, the usual amictus 
of the male sex, in being smaller, finer, and 
oblong instead of square, its length bein^; 
generally alwut twice its Incadth. The scarf 
does not appear to have been much worn by 
children. It was generally assumed on 
reaching adolewenee, and was worn by the 
ephebi from about seventeen tn twenty j'ears 
of age, and hence was called x^*^"? 
It was alao worn by the military, especially 
of high rank, over their body armour, and by 
hunters and travellers, more particularly on 
horseback. The usual mode of wearing the 
scarf was to p iss one of its shorter sides 
round the neck, iiiul to fasten it by means of 
a brooch [fibula], cither over the breast (cut, 
Hamta), in which case it hung down the back, 
or over the right shoulder, so as to cover the 
left arm (cut, Cavsia). In the following cut 
it is worn again in aaotiier way. The apti- 




CbUnva. (Tlic Figure on the left fmm n Pniniing un a 
Vue i tbax on the ri^ bom Ute lint. Mu».) 



tttde of the scarf to be turned in every pos- 

sible form around the body, made it useful 
even for defence. The hunter used to wrap 
his ehlamys about his left arm when pursuing 
wild animals, and preparing to fipht with 
them. The annexed woodcut exhibits a 
figure of Neptune armed with the trident in 
his right hand, and ha^^ng a ehlamys to 
protect the left When Diana goes to the 
chase, as she does not require her scarf fbr 
purposes of defence, she draws it lW)m behind 
over her shoulders, and twists it round her 



waist so that the belt of her quiver passes across 
It. (See woodBot.) Among the Eomans the 




CbbuDys. (Ni'ptuni- from n ' oln, :in>l DiMMilhnna 
Statuv in the Vuticun.) 



scarf came more into use under flie empe- 
rors. Caligula wore one enriched with gold. 
S^vcrus, <whcn he was in the country or on 
an expedition, wore a scarf dyed with the 

coccus. 

CHOENIX Ocou'ii), a Greek measure of 
cai>acity, the ae of whieh is dilllercntly 
given ; it was probably of different sizes in 
the several states. Some writers make it 
equal to three cotylae (nearly 1 k pint.-? Eng- 
lish) ; others to four cotylae (nearly 2 pints 
English) ; others again make U eight cotylae 
(nearly 4 pints English), 

CHORfiOUS Ctopiiyfc), a person who had 
to bear the expenses of the chorruna (xopiryia), 
one of the regularly recurring state burthens 
(IfteMMt kttirwpffUi) at Athieaui. The eho- 
rcgus was appointed by his tribe, though we 
are not informed according to what order. 
The wme person might serve as ^horegus for 
two tribes at once; and after b.c. 412 a de- 
cree was passed allowing two persons to unite 
and undertake a choregia together. The du- 
ties of the choregia consisted in pro n ding 
the choruses for tragetlie? and comedies, tl»e 
lyric choruses of men and boys, the pyrrhi- 
eists, the eyelie ehomses, and the choruses of 
flute-iilayers for the different religious festi- 
vals at Athens. When a poet intended to 
bring out a play, he had to get a ebonis aa- 
sijrnod him by the archon ^Cnonrs^ who 
nouunated a choregus to fulfil the requisite 
duties. He had first toeoUoet his ehorae, 
and then to jjrocure a teacher (\opo5t?a<r<aAo«), 
whom he paid for instructing the chorcutae. 
The ehoras were generally maintained, during 
the period of their instruction, at the expense 
of the chor^v*. The choregus who exhi- 
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bited the best musical or thefttrleal entertain- 
ment received as a prize a tripod, -which he 
had the expense of consecrating, and some- 
times he had also to build the monument on 
which it was placed. There was a whole 
Btreet at A(hcn< formrrl by tho line of tho«;e 
tripod-tcmpk's, and called " The btrcrt of the 
Tripods." 

rnoRU?: (\op«j?) probably sipnificd ori-rin- 
ally a company of dancers dancing in a ring. 
In later tfaBea, a ehoric perfonnanee always 
implies the sinpincr or musical recitation of a 
poetical composition, accompanied by appro- 
priate daadnir gestieiilatioii, or at least 
by a measured march. In all the Dorian 
states» especially among the Spartans, choral 
performaiioes were cnlttTstod with freat aMi- 
(iuity. Various causes contributed to this, as, 
for example, their xmiversal employment in 
the worsbip of Apollo, tho flnt tliat the^ were 
not confined to the men, but that Avomcn 
also took part in them, and that many of the 
dances had a grmnastic character given tbem, 
and were employed as a mode of training to 
martial exercises. TSai-tatio.] Ilcnce Doric 
lyric ])oc try became almost exclusively choral, 
whicli was not the case with the other gnat 
school of r.rt'ck Ipic poetry, the Aiolian ; "o 
that the Doric dialect came to be louked u])ou 
•stlie appropriate dialect 16r choral compu- 
sitions, and Doric forms were retained by the 
Athenians even in the choral compositions 
which were interwoven with their draaaa. 
The instrument commnnlr used in rr nnection 
with the Doric choral poetry yrm the citbara. 
A great impetos was given to choral poetry 
by its application to the dithyramb. This an- 
cient Bacchanalian performance seems to have 
keen a liymn sung by one or more of an irre- 
gular band of revellers, to the music of the 
flute. Arion, a contemporary of Pcriandcr, 
was the first who gave a regular ehoral fbrm 
to the dithyramb. This chorus, which ordi- 
narily consisted of flft^' men or youths, danced 
in a rinfi round the altar of Dionysus. Hence 
such choruses were termed cyclic («n;»cAioi 
Xopoi). With the introduction of a regular 
choral character, .\rion also substituted the 
cithara for the flute. It was from the dithy- 
ramb that the Attic trajredy was developed. 
For details see TRAooF.niA, From the time 
of flophoeles onwatds tiie regular number of 
the chorus in a traeedy wa" 15; but it i!» 
impossible to arrive at any detlniie conclusion 
with regard to the number of the choms in 
the early dramas of Aeschylus. The fact 
that the number of the dithyrambio chorus 
was 50, and that the mythological number 
of the Occanides and Danaides wjis the name, 
tempts one to suppose that the chorus in the 
rrometheua aiid the SuppUces oonaisted of 



50. Host writers, however, agree in think> 
ing that such a number M'as too large to have 
been employed. The later chorus of 15 was 
arranged in a quadntngrular form (reTpop 
ytvot). It entered the theatre by the passage 
to the riu'ht of the spectators. [TirrATRVM.] 
llii entrance was termed ndpoiot ; ii> leaving 
the stage in the course of the play n€TdtrTa<nt ; 
its re-entmncc cTtTrapo^oc; its exit a«5o€iH. 
As it entered in three lines, with the eix-cta- 
tors on its left, the stage on its light, the 
middle choreutcs of the left row (rpircx; dpta- 
Tcpov) was the Corj-phaeus or Hegemon, whc- 
in early times at least was not nnfkequently 
the ehoregus himself. Of cour«e the ]>o>i- 
tions first taken up by the choreutac were 
only retained till they oommeneed their evo- 
lutions. To fjuide them in these, lines were 
marked upon the boards with which the 
oreheetra was floored. The flute as well as 
the cithara was u.sed as an accompaniment to 
the chocie songs. The dance of the tragic 
chorus was called imittkna, — ^The ordinary 
number of the chorus in a comedy was 24. 
Like the tragic chorus It was arranged in a 
quadrangular form, and entered the orchestra 
from opposite sides, according as it ^ as sup- 
posed to come from the city or from the 
cuuntry. It consisted sometimes half of uiiUe 
and half of female choreutae. The dance (tf 
the comic chorus was the KnpEa^, In the 
Satyric drama the chorus consisted of Satyrs : 
its number Is quite uncertain. Its dance was 
called o-MCiwi?. When a poet intended to 
bring forward a play, he had to apply for a 
chorus (xep^ AtvcSi') to the arehons, to the 
kinf? archon if the play was to be brought 
forward at the Lcnaea, to the archon epony- 
mus if at the great IHonyata. If the play 
were thouv'ht to deserve it, he received a 
choriis Oiopbv ktm^avtLv), the expenses of 
which were borne by a ehoregus. [Crobs- 
ous.] The po( t tlien either trained (5»6<i<T»t€U') 
the chorus himself, or entrusted that business 
to a professed chorus trainer (xop«8t8^if«Aos), 
who usually hod an assistant (u»roiifi<Mr«aAos), 
Fur traiiiinK' the choms in its evolutions there 
was also an opxtfirToStidtrKaXot. 

CHOUS, or CIICJlll S (xoOs or xoak), was 
equal to tlie Ko'man coutrius. and contained six 
^€<rrai, or eextarii (nearly six pints English). 
It seems that there was also a smaller mcap 
sure of the same 'name, containing twoaex* 
tarii (nearly tMo pints English). 

CHBOKOLOGIa CxfiomkayUj, chronology. 
The Greeks reckoned their years generally 
^according to their magistrates, in the early 
times aeeording to tiie years of the reign <^ 
their kings, and afterwards according to their 
annual magistrates. At Athens ttie year was 
called by the name of one of titeninearcliaii^ 
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who from this circumstance "was called ap\(i»' 
inu}l'v^^.o<;, or the archun par excellence ; and 
at Sparta the years were callwl after one of 
the five ephors, who for this reason was like- 
wise termed en-u»ia»/i*o?. In Argos time M-ae 
countetl accordinj? to the years of the niph 
priestess of Hera, who held her otflce for life 
(^ptort?) ; and the inhabitants of Elis probably 
reckoned accordinjf to the Olympic frames, 
which were celebrated every fifth year during 
the first full moon which foUowea after the 
summer solstice. Thus there was no era 
which was used by all the Greeks in common 
for the ordinary purposes of life. — Timaeus, 
who nourished about b.c. 260, was the first 
historian who counted the rears bv OhTn- 
ptads, each of which contained four years. 
The beginning of the Olympiads is commonly 
fl.xed in the year 3938 of the Julian period, 
or in B.C. 776. If we want to reduce any 
(riven Oljnupiad to years before Christ, e. g. 
01. 87, we take the number of the Oh-mpiatls 
actually elapsed, that is, 86, multiply it by 4, 
and deduct the number obtained from 776, so 
that the first year of the 87 th 01. will be the 
same as the year 432 B.C. If the number of 
Olymiiiads amounts to more than 7 76 years, 
that is, if the Olympiad falls after the birth 
of Christ, the process is the same as before, 
but fr4)m the sum obtained by multipljing 
the Olympiads by 4, we must deduct the 
number 776, and what remains is the num- 
ber of the years after Christ. As the Olym- 
pic games were celebrated 293 times, we have 
293 Olympic cycles, that is, 1172 years, 776 
of which full before, and 396 after Christ. — 
Some writers also adopted the Trojan era, th( 
fall of Troy being placed by Kratosthcnes and 
those who adopted this eni, in the year b.c. 
11 84. After the time of Alexander the Great, 
wveral other eras were introduced in the 
kingdoms that arose out of his empire. The 
first was the Philippic era, sometimes also 
called the era of Alexander or the era of 
Edessa ; it began on the 1 2th of November 
B.C. 324, the date of the accession of Philip 
Arrhi»lucus. The second was the era of th<- i 
Seleucidae, beginning on the Ist of October 
B.C. 312, the date of the victory of Seleucus 
Nicator at Gaza, and of his re-conquest of 
Babylonia. This era was used very exten- 
sively in the East. The Cbaldaean era dif- 
fered from it only by six months, beginning 
in the spring of u.c. 311. Lastly, the eras of 
Antioch, u{ which there were three, but the 
one most commonly used began in November 
B.C. 49. — The Romans during the time of tha' 
republic reckoned their years by the names 
of the consuls, which were registered in the 
Fasti. Along with this era there existed 
t;nothor, used only by the historians. It 1 



reckoned the years from the foundation of the 
city [ab urbe condita] ; but the year of the 
foundation of the city was a question of un- 
certaint}' among the Ilomans themselves. M. 
Terentius Varro placed it on the 2 Ist of April 
in the third year of the 6th Oh-mpiad, that 
is, B.C. 753 ; and this is the era most com- 
monly used. To find out the year b.c. corre- 
sponding to the year a. u.c, subtract the year 
A.i-.c. from 754 ; thus 605 a.l-.c. = 149 b.c. 
To find out the year a.d. corresponding to 
the year a.v.c, subtract 753 from the year 
A.v.c. ; thus 767 a. u.c. = 14 a.d. 

CHRTSENDETA, costly dishes used by the 
Romans at their entertainments, apparently 
made of silver, with golden ornaments. 

CID.\RIS. [TiAKA.] 

CINCTUS GABlNUS. [TooA.] 

CINGULUM. [Zo.NA.] 

CINERARIUS. [Calamistrum.] 

CiNERES. [FuNUs.] 

CINIFLO. [Calamistrum.] 

CIPPUS, a low column, sometimes round, 
but more frequently rectangular. Cippi were 
used for various purposes ; the decrees of the 
senate were sometimes inscribed upon them ; 
and with distances engraved upon them, they 
also served as milestones. They were, how- 
ever, more frequently employed as sepulchral 
monuments. It was also usual to place at 
one corner of the burying-ground a ci))pu8, 
on which the extent of the bur.nng-ground 
was marked, towards the road {in /ronte), 
and backwards to the fields (in agrum). 




Cippu*, in the VitUcan. 
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CIRCEKSES LCDI. [CiRccs.] j 
CmCiXO&ES, or CIRCCiTOlLES. COa»- I 

CIRCUS. When Tarquinius Friscus had ; 
taken tli« town of Apiolae Ihna tke Latins, 
he commemorated his success by an exhibi- 
tion of races and pugilistic contests in the ^ 
Murcian valley, Itetveen tlie Palfttine and 
Aventinp hills, around which a number of 
temporary platforms were erected by the 
|Mtie» and aqnitcf, called »peetac»ki, fori, or 
foruH, from their resemblance to tlie deck of 
a ship ; each one raising a sb^e for himself, 
ttpon whieh be stood to rtew the gamea. 
This cour>e, with its siirroundin? >L'affolding8, 
was termed circus ; cither because the spec- 
tatovs stood Toond to see the shows, or be- 



cause the procession and races went ronnd in 

a circuit. Preriously, however, to the death 
of Tarquin, a permanent building was con- 
structed fur the puriwse, with regular tiers 
of scaU in the form of a theatre. To this the 
name of Circus Maximus was snb«i<H]\u-ntly 
given, as a distinction ftrom the' Fluminiaii 
and other similar biiildings, whieh it sur- 
passed in extent nnd splendour ; and hence 
it is often spoken of as the Circus, without 
•aj diatingaishing ei^lhet. Of the Circus 
Maximus scarcely a vestige now remains ; 
but this loss is fortunately supplied by the 
remains of a small etreus on the Via Appla, 
tlie pround-plan of which is in a state of con- 
siderable preservation : it is represented in 
the anneaced ent, and may he Xaken as a mo- 




Grountl Pliin of the Qhvm, 



del of a[l others. Around the double lines 

(A, A) were arranged the scats [gradus, se- 
diiiaf subseliia)t as in a theatre, termed col- 
leetively the cavea ; the lowest of whieh were 
■ separated from the jrroTjnd by a podium, and 
the whole divided longitudinally by praechio- 
IjoMeSt And diagonally into eunti, with their 
lumii&ria attarhed to each. [Amphithk- 
athcw.] Towaids the extremity of the upper 
branch of the eavea^ the general outline is 
broken liy an out^vork (B), which was pro- 
bably the ptUmiart or station for the empe- 
ror, as it is placed in the best situation for 
seeing both tlie eommcncemcnt and end of 
the course, and in the most prominent part 
of the circus. In the opposite branch is ob- 
served another interruption to the uniform 
line of seats (C), betokenintr also, from its 
Construction, a place of dihtinction ; which 
might have been assignad to the i)erson at 
whose expense the games were given {editor 
tpectaeulortitn). In the centre of the area 
was a low wall (D) running lengthways down 
the course, -rtliich, from its reKcmblance to 
the position of the dorsal bone in the human 
fraine, was termed ^bta. At each extmhity 
of the spina were placed, upon a base (K, E), 
three wooden cylinders, of a conical shape, 
like ejpresa trees* whieh were called 



the goals. Their rituation is distinctly seen 

in the cut on p. 80. The most remarkable 
objects upon the sj>ina were two columns (F) 
supporting seven ooniosil halls, which, f^om 
their resemblance to eggs, were called nra. 
Their use was to enable the spectators to 
count the number of rounds whteh had been 
1 run ; and they were seven iu number, be- 
cause seven was the number of the circuits 
made in each race. As each round was run, 
one of the oia was cither put np or taken 
down. An egg was adopted for this purpose, 
in honour of Castor and Pollux. At the 
other extremity of the spina were tw o ."imilav 
columns (G), sustaining dolphins, termed 
delphiiiae, or delphinartm oofummts, which 
do not appear to have been intended to be 
removed, but only placed there as correspond- 
ing ornaments to the ova ; and the figure 
of the dolphin was selceted in. honour of 
Neptune. These figures are also seen in the 
cut on p. 89. At the extremity of the circus 
in which the two horns of the eavea tonni* 
nate, were placed the stalh for the horses WOA 
chariots (H, U), commonly called car^mm, 
bat more aacienlly the whole line of building 
at this end of the circus was termed oppidum : 
hence in the circus, of which the plan i; 
given above, we Had two towers (I, I) at 
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each end of the eare$re». The mimher of 

rnrcfres is supposed to have been usually 
twelre, as in this plan. Thejrwere vaults, 
elowd in fhmt hy gates of open irood-wofrk 
{eanetUt^^ whieh were opened aimultaneouBly 



upon the signal heing given, hy lemoiviBg a 

rope attached to pilasters of the kind called 
Hermae, placed for that purpose between 
each stall, upon whkh th# gates were imme- 
diately UiTown open bj a numbet oi men, as 




Outorts opcniagofttMOatcK. (FtamaflHiWeatVdletri.) 



represented in the preceding woodent. The 

cut below represents a set of four carcrrea, 
with their Hermae^ and cancclU open, as left 
after the chariots had started; in whieh the 
tratos are made to open inwards. The pre- 
ceding account and woodcuts will be sufficient 
to explain the meaning of the varions words 
by which the carrrns were designated in 
poetical language, namely, clauxtra, crypta^ 
fauces, ostia, fores eareeris, repaguia, limina 
equorum. There were five entrances to the 
circus ; one (L) in the centre of the carceres, 
called porta pompae, because it was the one 
through which the Circensian i)rocossion en- 
tered, and the others at M, M, N, and 0, At 
the entrance of the course, exactly iji the 
direction of the line (J, K), were two small 
pedestals [hrrnmli] on each side of the jm- 
(iitnn, to which was attached a chalked rope 
(alba iMMa), for the purpose of making the 
start f'lir, precisely as is practised at Rome 
for the horse-races during Carnival. Thus, 
when the doors of the eoresret were thrown 
open, if any of the horses rushed out before 
the others, they were brought up by this rope 
until the whole were Mrly ahivast, when it 
was loosened from one side, and all poured 
into the course at once. This line was also 
called ealXf and creta. The nuUu serred 
only to regiilate the turnings of the eonrse, 



the alba Unea answered to the starting and 

winninfr post of mo<lem days. — From this 
description the Circus Maximus differed little, 
except in slae and magnifleenee of embellish- 
ment. The numbers \vhieh the Circus Max- 
imus was capable of containing arc computed 
at 150,000 by Dionysius, 260,000 by Pliny, 
■ and 385,000 by P. Victor, all of wliich are 
I probably correct, but have reference to dif- 
j fercnt periods of its history. Its length, in 
the time of Julius Caesar, was three stadia, 
the width one, and the depth of the buildings 
occupied half a stadiimi. When the Circus 
Maximus was permanently formed by Tai- 
quinitis Priscus, each of the thirty curiae had 
a particidar place assigned to it ; but as no 
provision was made for the plebeians in this 
I circus, it is supposed that the Circus Flami- 
nius was designed for the games of the com- 
I monalty, who in early times ehose their tri- 
! bunes there, on the Flaminian field. However, 
in the latter days of the republic, these invi« 
dious distinotions were lost, and all elasses 
sut promiscuously in the circus. The seats 
were then marked off at intervals by a line 
or groove drawn aeroes them {linea), so that 
the space included between two lines afforded 
sitting room for a ccruiin number of specta- 
tors. Under the empire, hxywever, tiie sen»* 
tCHTs and equites were sepaxated from the 




vMlQntBi open. (Mubto in BnlWi Muwrum ) 
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common people. The seat of the emperor 
{palpinttr or cuhiculvm) vttL» mo8t likely in 
the wame sitTi;;tim in the Circus Maximus as 
in the one above described. — The Circonsian 
ganiM (£imK dmnuei) weare first inittitutcd 
by RomuluH, according' to the Iccrnds, when 
he wished to attract the Sabine population to 
Rome, for fhe pttrpOM of Atrniflhlng td« own 
pcoi)le with wiTCR, and were celebrated in 
honour of the god Consos, or Neptunus 
Equestm, from whom they were styled Con- 
sualct.. But Hfttr the construction of the 
Circus Ma3umus they were called indiscrimi- 



nately Ci recti scs, Romani, or Magni. They 
embraceil six kiiulj^ of i>raine8 : — I. CVBVCS ; 
II. Iadvs Ti:oj.vk ; III. Prr.NA KdrK^^TniH ; 
IV. Ckktamks Gymmcv m ; V. Venatio ; VI. 
Nauxachia. The two last werf not peculiar 
to the eircn«, but were exhibited also in the 
amphitheatre, or iu buildings appropriated 
for them. The games commenced ^th a 
pnind prfK'os.-sion ' Pompa Circensis), in which 
all those who were about to exhibit in the 
circuR, as well as persons of diBtinetkm, bore 
a part. The statues of the trods formed the 
most conspicuous feature in the show, which 




Cbuiol 



•wen paraded upon wooden platforms, called 
fercula and thcnsac. The former were borne 
upon the shoulders, as the statnes of saints 
arc carried in modern processions ; the latter 
were drawn along upon wheels. — I. Cuksus, 
the race«i. The carriairP nsnnlly employed in 
the circus wuji drawn by two or four horses 
(MfM, quadrigae). [CtRRva.] The usual 
number of chariots which started for each 
race was four. The drivers [atirigae, agiiu- 
tor«$) were also divided Into four eompanies, 
each distinpuishcd by a different colour, to 
represent the four seasons of the year, and 
•idled a faeHo : thua faeHo proHnat the green, 
represented the spring ; /actio russata, red, 
the summer ; /aetut veneta, asure, the att> 



tnmn ; and /actio alba or tfZtofa, wUte, the 

winter. Originally there were hut two fac- 
tions, atbata and ruaaata, and consequently 
onlv two chariots started at each race. The 
driver stood in his car within the reins, whicli 
went round his hack. This enabled him to 
throw ail his weight against the horses, by 
leaning baekwarda ; but It greatly enhanced 
his danger in case of an upset. To avoid 
this peril, a sort of knife or bill-hook was 
carried at the waist, for the purpose of eat* 
tiu^' :he reins in a ca<;c of emergency. "When 
all was ready, the doors of the carceres were 
flung open, and the ehariota were formed 
abreast of the alha tinea by men called mora- 
! toKM fxom their duty ', the signal for the 
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Start Tras then given by the person who iire- 

sided at the games, sometimes br sound of 
trumpet, or more usually by letting fnll a 
napkin ; whence the Circensian games are 
called ^uetacula mappae. The aiha Htiea 
was then cast olF, and the race commenrefl, 
the extent of which waa seven times round 
tb» tpinat. keeping it alwaye on the left. A 
course of prvrn circuits was termed unus 
mitaus, and twenty-five was the number of 
races run In each day, the last of which waa 
called mrstus nrrnrius, hrcause in early times 
the expense of it was defrayed by a collection 
of money made amongst the people. 
The victor dc^condrd fnun liis car at the con- 
ola»ion of the race, and ascended the tpinUf 
where he reeeived his reward [braettm, from 
the Greek f}pafiflov\ which consisted in a 
considerable sum of money. The horse- 
racing followed the same rules as the cliariot*. 
The enthusiasm of the Romans fur these 
races exceeded all bound>. IJ-f^ of the 
horses [iibeiia), with their names and colours, 
and those of the drivers, were handed about, 
and heavy bets made upon rach fiction ; nnd 
somctimefi the ccmtcsts between two parties 
broke out into open violence and bloody quar- 
rels, until nt lri«t the disputes which ori<;-in- 
ated in the circus had nearly lost the Empe- 
ror Justinian hfe crown. — ^11. Ixwtt Txojae, 
a sort of -]i;uii-fl^rht, said lo liave hrcn in- 
vented by Aeneas, performed by young men 
of rank on horseback, and often exhibited by 
the emperors. — -III. Pvgna EafKSTuis kt 
PKOESTRis, a representation of a battle, tipon 
which occasions a camp was fount d in the 
elveus. — IV, Cektamex Gymmcvm. See Ath- 
LETAE, and the references to the articles there 
given.— V. [Vknatio.] — VI. [NAfMACUiA.] 

CisiUM, a light open carriage with two 
wheels, adnptcd to carry two person*! rapidly 
from i)lacp to place. The cisia were quickly 

. — — , drawn by mules. 

Cicero mentions the 
case of a messenger 
who travelled 56 
miles in 10 hours 
in such vehicles, 
whieh were kept for 
hire at the stations 
along the great 
roads ; a proof that 
the ancients considered six Horn an miles per 
hour nn extraordinary speed. 

CISTA («ti<m)). (1) A small box or chest, 
in which anything might be placed, but more 
pnrtienlnrly applied to the small boxes which 
were carried in proc<»ssion in the festivals of 
Demeter and Dionysus. These boxes, which 
were always kept closed in the public procea- 
sious, contained sacred things connected with 



the worship of these ddties. In the repre- 
sentations of DlonysiaC processions on ancient 
vajtes wonien carrying cistae are frequently 
introduced. — ^8) The ballot-box, into which 




CWum. (Fram nHmum«nt 
Mlgvl, wwrTivn-t.) 





CM*. (Flraai a niioliiag es a Vaie.} 

those who voted in the eomitia and la the 

courts of justice east their tabellae. It is re- 
presented in the annexed cut, and 
shfrald not be eonftranded with the 
sif'ihi or silcUii, into which sortes 
or lots were thrown. [Sitcla.] 

CISTOPHORUS (icMrTo<K)pos), a sQver coin, 
which is supposed to belong to Rhodes, and 
which was in general circulation in Asia 
Minor at the time of the conquest of that 
country by the Bomans. It UkUl its name 
from the de>*ice upon it, which was either the 
sacred chest {cista) of Bacchus, or more pro- 
bably 'a flower colled KMrnt. Its value is 
extremely uncertain : some MTiter?^ nj ^ose 
it to have been worth in our mom y a boat 
1\d. 

cITHARA. [Ltba.] 

CiVIS. [Cl VITAS, j 

CfvlTAS, citfisenship. (1) Onnsx (iwiXi« 

Tfi'n). Aristotle defint s a citizen (woAmjs-) to 
be one who is a partner in the legislative and 
Judicial power (m<toxo« xpurwas xol opxif^X 
No definition will equally apply to all the 
different states of Greece, or to any single 
state at different times ; the above seems to 
comprehend mmn or less propetly all those 
whom the common Tiw of Innguaiye entitled 
to the name. A state in the heroic ugc-N was 
the government of a prince; the citizens were 
his Rubjeets, and derived all their pri\-ilegc8, 
civil as well as religious, from their nobles 
and princes. The shadows of a council and 
assembly v err ab-e- dy in existence, 1»nt their 
business wa^ to obey. Upon the whole the 
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notion of citizenRhip in the heroic afKt> only 
existed m far as the condition of aliens or of 
dome««tic slaves was its nefrative. The ri<>e 
of u doniinant class grudually overthrew the 
monarchies of ancient Greece. Of such a 
class, the chief chamcteri*tjos wore trooti birth 
and the hereditary transmission of privileges, 
the possession of land, and the perfbnaance 
of military service. Tn thv^o ch irnctrrs the 
names gamori {y<H^opot), knights Ct»nr<iv), eu- 
paMdae («<va-«fyMlK««), ftc. severally eorre- 
gpnnd. Striftly speaking, thr 'so were the only 
citizens ; yet the lower class were quite dis- 
tinct from bondmen or shiTes. It commonly 

happened that the iiobilily occdiuetl the forti- 
fied towns, while the dcmus (^^/xos) lived in 
tiie eounti7 and followed agrleultunl pur- 
suits : whenever the latter were gathered 
within the walls, and became seamen or 
handicraftsmen, the dilTcrence of ranks was 
PDOii lost, and wealth made the onlv standard. 
The quarrel? of the nnbility amoTip- themselves, 
and the adiiiivture of population iuisiug from 
fanmigmtions, all tended to raise the lower 
orders from thtir political Buhiectit)ii. It 
must be remembered, too, that the possession 
of domestic slayes, if it placed them in no 
new relation to the governing: lindy, at any 
rate gave them leisure to attend to the liigher 
dntles of a citizen, and thus served to increase 
their political efficiency. During the convul- 
aious which followed the heroic ages, natural- 
isation was readily granted to all who derired 
it; as the value of citizennhip increased, it 
was, of course, more sparingly bestowed. The 
ties of hospitality descended from the prince 
to the state, and the friendly relations of the 
Homeric heroes were exchanged for the 
irpo^ei'uit of a later period. In political inttr- 
conrse, the importance of these last soon be- 
gan to be felt, and the Proirtnts at Atheii"?, in 
after times, obtained rights only interior to 
•etnal eitiseusUp. [Hoapitttm.] The isft* 
polite relation existed, however, on a muf h 
more extended scale. Sometimes particular 
priTllefes were granted : as mye^U^ the 
riirht of interniarn'a.u'e ; e-',-KTq'n<:, the rifrht 
of acquiring landed property; aTcAeto, im- 
nranity teem taxation, especially «WA«i«(«eT«H- 
Ktov, from the tax impo.-cd on re>i(U iit aliens. 
All these privileges were included under the 
general term urori^ta, or UmnKima, and the 
class who obtained them were called itrorcAtis. 
Tin y lx)re the fiunv burthens with the citizens, 
and could plead in the courts or transact 
boaiiieas with the people, without the inter- 
vention of a TrpoTTttTTj?, or yrtt'on. Ttopectin^? 
the divisiuii of tlic .Vtucuiun citi/Ans into 
tilbM, phratriae and demcfl, sec the artidea 
TkovB and DE>rrf;. — Tf we would picture to 
oonelTes the true notion which the Greeks 



embodied in the word poii« (irdAic), we must 
lay aside all modem ideas respecting the 
nature and object of a ^tate. W ith us practi- 
cally, if not in theory, the e»»cntiai object of 
a stsite hardly embraces more than the pfO> 
tection of life and property. The Greeks, on 
the other hand, had the most vivid conception 
of the state m a whole, every part of which 
was to co-operate to .«onie great end to which 
all other duties were considered as subor- 
dinate. Thus the aim of demoeracy was sidd 
to lx> liberty ; wealth, of olifrarchy ; and edu- 
cation, of aristocracy. In all governments 
the endeavour was to draw the social union 
as close as lios^^ible, and it seems to have been 
with this view that Aristotle laid down a 
principle which answered well enough to the 
accidental circumstances of the Grecian states, 
that a /k'/m must he of a certain size. This 
unity of jxiqw^e wa* nowhere so fully carried 
out m in the government of Spaita. The 
desifrn of Spartan institutions was evidently 
to unite the governing body among themselves 
against the superior numbers of the subject 
population. The division of lands, the sys- 
sitia, the education of their youth, all tended 
to this great obfeet. (Rsurras ; Pebiosci.) 
Tn lepal riirht* all Spartans were equal : hut 
there were yet several gradations, which, 
when onoe formed, retained their hold on the 
aristocratic feelings of the peojjle. First, 
there was the dignity of the UeracUde fanii- 
Ues ; and, conneeted with tliis, a certain pre- 
enUaeiioe of the Hyllean tribe. Another dis- 
tinction was that between the ffomoini (o^mot) 
and Hypomeiones (yvontiove^X which, in later 
time^, appears to have been considerable. 
The latter term prohahly comprehended those 
citizens who, from degeneracy of manners or 
other causes, had undergone some kind of 
civil deifradation. To these the ffnmoioi were 
opposed, although it is not certain in what 
the preeise diflterenee conristed. All tho 
spartan citizens were inchtded in the three 
tribes, Ilylleans, Dymanes or Dymanatae, and 
Pamphnians, each of which was divided into 
ten ohes or ])hratri( s. The citizens of Sparta, 
as of mo«t oligarchical states, were landowners, 
although tUa does not seem to have been 
looked upon as an essential of citizenship. — 
(d) Roman. Civitaa means the whole body 
of cive$, or members, of any given state, and 
the word if frvqnently used by the Roman 
writers to express the rijrhts of n Boman 
citizen, a.s distinguished Iruni those of other 
persons not Roman citizens, as in the phrases, 
dare ciciUitru , ff'iniirt' cirlfufr, irsrtrpare ( iri- 
tatcm. Some members of a potiticol commu« 
nity (ctpcs) may have more pOlitioal irighta 
than other? ; and this was the case at Rome 
under the republic, in which we find a dis* 
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tinction made between two great claaice of 
Roman citizens, one that had, and tmother 
that had not, a share in the sorcrcijni poorer 
{optima Jui i'f non optimo jure civcs). That 
which peculiarly distinguished the higher 
class, or the opfimo Jure rtres, was the right 
to vote in a tribe {jits suffragiorum)^ and the 
capacity of enjojiaf maffiBtoaey (jut hono^ 
rum). The inforior class, or the non optimo 
jure civeSf did not possess the above rights, 
whieb the Romans called Jut ptAHemny bat 
they only had the j"t« privatum, \Tliifli rom- 
prehcndod the Jim connvbii and jim commerciif 
and those who had not these had no citizen- 
ship. — -T'nder the empire -we find the free 
persons who were within the political limits 
of the Boman state divided Into three great 
classes. The same division probably existed 
in an early period of the Eoman state, and 
certainly existed in the time of Cicero. These 
claiiscs were, C^pst, Latmi, and Peregrin i. 
Ciris is he wlio possesses the complete rif^ht? 
of a Roman citizen. Feregrinm was inca- 
pable of exeroidnt the r^hta of comMMmum 
and cnnnithium, which were the characteristic 
rights of a Koman citizen ; but he had a 
capacity fbr nmklng all kinds of eon tracts 
which were ullowahlc by the jus gentium. 
The Latinm was iu an Intermediate state ; 
he had not the eonnvlbh$m^ and consequently 
he had not the patria potcxtas nor rights of 
agnatio ; but he had the commereium or the 
right of acquiring quiritarian ownership, and 
he had also a capacity for all acts incident to 
<iniritarian ownorslup, as the power of innkinc* 
a will ill Roman form, and of becommy ucres 
aaderawill. The liglits of a Boman eitiMn 
were acq\iired in several ways, bnt most com- 
monly by a person being born of parents who 
irere Bonum oitlaena. A da've nifrht tAMtn 
the civitas by manumission [vindlcfa], hy the 
census, and by a iestamentum, if there was 
tut legal impediment; bat it depended on 
circumstances whether he became a cin's 
Jtomanm, a LatinuSf or in the number of the 
peregrini dedHMi. [MAMtmiSStO.] The 
civitas could be conferred on a foreigner by a 
lex, as in the case of Archias, who was a 
civis of Heraclea, a civitas which had a focdus 
with Borne, and who claimed the civitas Bo- 
mana under the provisions of a lex of Silvanns 
and Carbo, fl. c. 89. By the provisions of 
this lex, the person who chose to take the 
benefit of it was required, within sixty days 
after the passing of the lex, to signify to the 
praetor his wish and consent to aeoept tiie 
c^^'itas {pmfifrri). This lex wa«! intended to 
give the civitas, under certain limitations, to 
foreigners who were citizens of foederate 
stritps 'f^cderatis civitatibm adscript i). 
HoauKKAtjkS CiviTATJts.] Thus the great 



mass of the Italiana obtained the eivitas, and 

the privileges of the former civitates foede- 
ratae were extended to the provinces, first to 
part of Gaul, and then to Sicily, under the 
nanie Of Jus Latii or Latinitas. This Latini- 
ta» gave a man the right of acquiring the 
Boman citizenship by having exercised a 
magistratus in his own ciritas ; a privilege 
wliich belonged to the foedcratae civitates of 
Italy before they obtained the Boman civitas. 

CIABIGATIO. [FftriALES.] 

CLASSICUM. ToRM-.] 

CLAVUS ANX.1LIS. In the early ages of 
Borne, when letters were yet scarcely in use, 
the Romans kept a reckoninir of their years by 
driving a nail {clavus)t on the ides of each 
September, into the side walls of the temple 
of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, which ceremony 
was performed by the consul or a dictator. 

CLAVUS GUBERNACULI. [Navis.] 

CLAVUS IXTVS, CLAVUS ANGU8TUS. 
The eld ( lift, n.i an article of dress, «eeTTi< to 
have been a purple band worn upon the ^^nic 
and toga, and was of two fStshions, one brood 
and the other narrow, denominated respect- 
ively clams latus and clamu angustus. The 
former was a single broad band of purple, 
exlenditi!^ pcrpcndicnlarly from the neck 
down the centre of the tunic ; the latter pro> 
bably consisted of two narrow purple slipe, 
runninu: i)arallel to each from the top to thft 
bottom of the tunic, one Arom each shoulder* 
The latus elavuB was a distinetfTe badge of 
the senatorion order ; and hence it is used to 
siprnify the senatorial dignity, and laticlarius, 
the ijerson who enjoys it. The august us 
clavus was the decoration of the equestrian 
order ; but the ritrht of wearing the latus 
clavus was also given to the children of 
equestrtans, at least in the time of AugustuSt 
a^ a prelude to entering the senate-hnti>-e. 
This, however, was a matter of personal in- 
dulgence, and was granted only to persons of 
very ancient family and corresixjndinp wealth, 
and then by special favour of the emperor. 
In traeh eases the latus clams was assumed 
witli the toga virilis, and worn until the afre 
arrived at which the young equestrian was 
admissible into the senate, when was relin- 
quished and the angustus clavis resumed, if a 
disinclination on his part, or any other cir- 
cumstances, prevented him from entering the 
senate, as was the case with Ovid. But it 
seems that the latus clavus could be again 
rcsiuncd if the same individual subsequently 
wished to beeome a senator, and hence a 
fickle character is desifmated as one who is 
always changing lus clavus. The latus clavus 
is said to have been introdneed at Borne by 
Tullus TTostillns, aiid to have been adopted by 
hiiu after his conquest of the £truscans \ nor 
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does it appear to hare beca confined to any 
partloular dam during tiie earlier periods, 

but to have been wutn by all ranks promiRcu- 
ously. It was laid aside in public moumiag. 
CLEP8TDRA. [Horolooiux.] 
CLEnCcnr (/cAt,pov*xoO, the name of 
Athenian citizens who occupied conquered 
lands ; their possesahm "was called eUruehia 
(icAtjpouxmi), The Athenian Cleruchi differed 
from the iiroiKoi or ordinary colonists. The 
only object of the earlier colonics was to 
^ relieve surplus population, or to provide a 
home for thcw •whom internal qiiari cl^ had 
exiled from their country. Most usually they 
originated in private enterprise, and became 
independent of, and lost their intercut in, tin- 
parent state. On the other hand, it was 
cMential to the Tery notloo of a eUrttehia HbtA 
it should he a public entcriirise, and should 
always retain a connection more or less inti- 
mate with Athens lierself. The connection 
with the parent state subsisted in all degrees. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Lesbos, the 
holden of land did not xedde npon tbeir 
estates, but let them to the original inhabit- 
ants, while themselves remained at Athens. 
The condition of these cleruchi did not differ 
ftom that of Athenian citizens who had e*;- 
tates in Attica. All their political rights they 
not only retained, but exercised as Athenians. 
Another case was where the clemcbi resided 
on their estates, and either with or without 
the old inhabitants, formed a new community. 
These stUl retained fho rights of Athenian 
citizens, which distance only precluded them 
from exercising : they used the Athenian 
courts ; and if they or their children wished 
to return to Athens, naturally and of course 
they regained the exercise of their fornier 
pririleges. Sometinua^ howerer, the connee* 
tion might gradually dissolve, and the cleruchi 
sink into the condition of mere allies, or 
separate wholly from the mother country. 
It was to I'ericles that Athens was ohiefly 
indebted for the extension and permanence 
of her colonial settlements. His principal ob- 
ject was to provide for the rednndaaeles of 
population, and raise the poorer citizens to 
a fortune becoming the dignity of Athenian 
eMsens. It -mis of this class of persons that 
the f^>ttlers were chiefly composed ; the state 
provided them with arms, (uid defrayed the 
expenses of their journey. Tho deraehiae 
were lost "by the battle of Aegospotami, but 
partially restored on the revival of Athenian 



CLKTF.RES or CLETORES (»tAT,T^)p€s, 
kA^top««), summoners, were at Athens not 
official persons, but merely witnesses to the 
prosecutor that he had served the defendant 
with anotiGe of the action broughtagainst him. 



and the day upon wiiich it would be requi»ite 
for him to appear heftm the pmpvt magis- 
trate. 

CLiBANABil. [Cataphkacti.] 
CLiENS is said to eootain the same elnneni 

as the A crb chwrc, to " hear " or " obey," 
and may be accordingly compared with the 
German word kSriffer, " a dependant," from 
hitreiij " to hear." In the earliest times of 
the Roman state we find a class of persons 
called clientes, who must not be confounded 
with the plebeians, from whom they were 
distinct. The clients were not fslavc? : they 
had property of their own and freedom, and 
appear to have had votes in the comitia cen<* 
tui iata, hut they did not possess the full ritrhts 
of Roman citizens; and the peculiarity of 
their condition consisted in every client hieing 
in a state of dcpc Tulmco ni)on or subjection to 
some patrician, who was called his patroitmt 
and to whom he owed certain rights and 
duties. The patronu**, on the other hand, 
likewise incurred certain obligations towards 
his client. Thisrdationshiphetweenpatronns 
and cliens was expressed by the word elientela^ 
which also expressed the whole body of a 
man's clients. The relative rights and duties 
of the patrons and the clients werCf aceoiding 
t ) DioTiysius, as follows : — ^Thc patron was the 
legal adviser of the cliens; he was the client's 
guardian and protector, as he was the guard* 
ian and protector of his own children ; he 
maintained the client's suit when he was 
wronged, and defended him when another 
complained of being wronf,'ed by him : in a 
word, the patron was the gtuurdian of the 
client's interests, hoth priTate and pnblle. 
Tlie client contributed to the marriage por- 
tion of the patron's daughter, if tho patron 
was poor ; and to his ransmn, or that of his 
children, if the\ taken prisoners; he 

paid the costs and damages of a stilt which 
the patron lost, and of any penalty in which 
he was condemned; he bore a part of the 
patron's expenses incurred by his dischartring 
public duties, or tilling the honourable places 
in the state. Neither party could accuse tho 
other, or bear testimony ai,Minst the other, or 
give his vote against the other. This rela- 
ti«msliip hetween patron and client sahsisted 
for many generations, and resembled in all 
respects the relationship by blood. The 
relation of a master to his liberated slaTe 
{lihrrfu.s) was expressed by the word patro- 
nu.H, and the libcrtus was the cliens of his 
patronus. Distinguished Bomans wore also 
the protectors of states and cities, which were 
in a certain relation of subjection or depend- 
enc4t to Rome. In the time of Cicero we also 
find patronm in the sense of adviser, advo> 
cate, or deiienderi opposed to oJtcfw in the 
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tense of the person defended or the consxiltor, 
— « use of the word wUeh must be referred 

to the oHfnnal character of the patnmns* 
CLIeNTULA. [Cuemh.] 
CLiPfiUS (ioirft), the large shield worn 

by the Greeks and lloinans, which was ori- 
ginally of a circular form, and is said to have 
been first vsed by Praetus end Acririus of 
Ar^ros, and therefDre is called clipeus Argoli- 
cus, and likened to the sun. Bat the clipeus 
is often represented in Roaum senlptnre of an 
oblonK oral, which makes the distinction be- 
tween the common buckler and that of Argos. 
The outer rim was termed ivrut by the Greeks ; 
and in the centre was a projection called 
a^<^aA(K or iimhn, which served as a sort of 
weapon by itself, or caused the missiles of the 
enemy to glance off from the shield. In the 
Homeric tiinrn, the Greeks merely used a 
leather strap {jtKx^tMv) to support the shield, 
bat snbseqnently a handle (&x*u«r or ijcvMf). 
The usual form of the clipeus Is exhibited in 
the figure of the Greek warrior on p. 41. 
When the eensus was instltttted by Serrius 
Tulliua at Rome, the first cla>^s only \ised the 
elipeutt and the second were armed with the 
teuhm [ScxnTM] ; but after the Roman soU 
diery received pay, the clipeus was diiCOIltlnned 
altogether for the scutum. 

CLItkLLAE, a pair of panniers, and there- 
fore only used in the plural number. 

CLOACA, a sewer, a drain. Home was 
intersected by numerons sewers, some of 
which were of an immense sise: the most 
celebrated of them waa the eioaea aiartea. 




the construction of which is ascribed to Tar- 
quinius Priscus* It was formed by three 

tiers of arches, one ^vithin the other, the 
inuermost of wliii h iji a semicircular vault ol 
14 feet in diaineter. The manner of its oon- 
struction is shown in the jirecedinp c!it. 
Under the republic, the udiuiuistration of the 
sewers was entrusted to the censors: but 
under the empire, j)articular officers were 
.i|>pointcd for that purpose, called cloMaruiu 



curatoreSf who employed condemned criminal! 
in oleanaing and repdrlng them. 

C5A testis, the Coan robe, ^vas a trans- 
parent dresSi ehiefly worn by women of loose 
reputation. It has been sappoeed to haw 
been made of silk, berause in Cos silk WAS 
spun and woven at a very early period. 
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COACTOR, the name of collectors of various 
sorts, e. g. the servants of the publicani, or 
farmers of the public taxes, who colleete<! the 
revenues for them, and those who collected 
the money from the purehasers of things sold 
at a public auction. Horace informs us that 
his father was a couctor of this kind. Moreover, 
the servants of the money-ehangers were ao 
called, from colh ethii,- their debts for them. 
The " coactores agmiuis " were the soldiers 
who brought up the rear of a line of mareh. 

CUCIILEA (»coxAca?), which ])ropcrly means 
a snail, was also used to signify other things 
of a spiral form. (1) A serew, used in 
working clothes-presses, and oil and wine 
presses. — (8) A spiral pump for raising 
water, invented by Archimedes, ftom whom 
it has ever since been called the Archimedean 
screw. — (3) A peculiar kind of door through 
which the wild boasts passed from their dens 
into the arena of the amphitlHMtre. 

C'OCIII.KAll (>to\Atapioi ), a kind of -^juKin, 
which appears to have tcrmiiuiled wiih u 
point at one end, and at the other was broad 
and hollow like our own spoons. The pointed 
end was used for drawing snails ^cochleae) 
oat of their shells, and eating them, whenee 
it derived its name ; and the broader part 
fur eating eggs, 6cc. Cochlear was also the 
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Dame pivcn to a .small measure like our 
spoonful. 

CODEX, identical with caudex, us CJuud'm.s 
and Clodius, claustrum and clout rum, cauda 
and Mclo, originally aignilicd the trunk or 

stem of a trcr. The name codex ■wa^ cspet i- 
ally applied to wooden tablets bound together 
and lined with a eoat of wax, Ibr ilie pnrpoae 
of writinc" upon them, and when, at a later 
age, parchment or paper, or other materials 
were aubrtituted for wood, and put together 
in the shape of a book, the name of codex w as 
«tiU given to them. In the time of Cicero 
we find It also applied to llie tablet on whieh 
a bill was written. At a still later period, 
during the time of the emperors, the word 
was used to express any collection of laws or 
conatitutions of the emperors, whether made 
by private individuals or by i)ublic authority, 
as the Cudt'X Gregorianust Codex Theodosi- 
anu.i, and Codex JustinianHu*. 

CO EM ITIO. ^Matrimoshtm.] 

CO EN A (oeiTTvof), the principal meal of the 
Creeka and Romana, dinner, (l) G&kek. 
Three names nf meals occur in the Iliad and 
Odyssey — ariaton {ipurrov), deipnon ifidnvov), 
dorpon (MpinM'). The word orMon wd- 
fonnly means the early, as dorpon docs the 
late meal ; but deipnon, on the otiier hand, 
IB niied for either, apparently without any 
refcrenec to time. In the Homeric age it 
appears to have been usual to sit during meol- 
thnes. Beef, mutton, and goat's flesh were 
the ordinary meats, usually eaten roasted. 
Cheese, flour, and occasionally fruit«, also 
formed part of the Homerio meals. Bread, 
brought on in baskets, and i>alt C&As, to which 
Homer {?ivp« the epithet 9tlo<i), arc mentioned. 
The Greeks of a later aj^e usually parttx>k of 
three meals, called acrntisma (diKparctf^), 
ar'xfnn, and deipnon. The last, which corre- 
sponds to the dorpon of the liomei-ic poems, 
waa the evening meal or dinner ; the ari$t<tn 
was the Imichcon ; and the acmtismn, which 
answers to the ariston oS Ilomcr, was the 
eariy meal or breakfast. The Mratitma waa 
taken immediately after risin? in the morning. 
It usually consisted of bread, dipped in un- 
mixed wine (ttitiMiTiw), whence it derived its 
name. Next followed the ariston or luncheon ; 
but the time at which it was taken is uncer- 
tain. It is fluently mentioned in Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis, and appears to have been 
taken at different times, as would naturally 
be the case with soldiers in active service. 
We may conclude from niai^y circumstances 
that this nu al was taken about the middle of 
the day, and Liiat it answered to the Koman 
prandiim. The tfTMton waa nsually a simple 
meal, but of cnurso varied accordintf to the 
habits of individuals. The principal meal 



was the dnpmn. It was usually taken 
rather late in the day, frequently not before 
sunset. The Athenians were a social i>eople, 
and were very fond of dining in company. 
Entertainments were nsiially given, both bi 
the heroic ages and later times, when sacri- 
fices were offered to the gods, either on public 
or private oceadona ; and also on the anni- 
versary of the birthday.s of members of the 
family, or of illustrious persons, whether 
living or dead. When yotmg men wished to 
dine toijether they frequently contributed 
each a certain sum of money, called tymbole 
(m/fifioKri), or brought their own provisions 
with tlicni. When tlie fir>t plan was adopted, 
they were said arrb avfx^Aji>v SeLnt^iy^ and one 
indi>idual was usually entrusted with the 
money to procure the provisions, and make 
all the necessary preparations. This kind of 
entertainment, in which each gue.st contri-. 
butcd to the expense, ia mentioned in Homer 
under the name of tp<ipo^. An entertainment 
ill which each person brought his own provi- 
sions with him, or at least oontributed some* 
thinf^ to the preneral stock, M'as called a fi«tTRo»' 
airo airvpi6o^, because the provisions were 
broof ht In baskets. — ^The m<Mt naual kind of 
entertainments, however, were those in which 
a person inntcd his friends to his o^m house. 
It waa expected that they should oome dressed 
with more than ordinary care, and also have 
bathed shortly before. As soon as the guests 
arrived at the house of their host, their shoes 
or sandals were taken off by the slaves and 
their feet washed. After their feet bad been 
washed, the guests reclined on the conches. 
It has already been nmarieed that Homer 
never describes person?* af» reclinintr, hut 
uiway.s as .sitlLug at their meals ; but at what 
time the change M as introduced is uncertain. 
The liorians of Crete always .sat ; but the 
other Greeks reclined. The Greek women 
and children, however, like the Roman, con- 
tinued to sit at their meals. ' Accvl'atio.] 
It was usual for only two persons to recline 
on each eoueh. After the guests had placed 
themselves on the couches, the slaves brought 
in water to wash their hands. The dinner 
was then served up ; whence we read of tug 
Tpar^e^'tti; t i<rf/;«:'peii', by which expression we 
are to understand not merely the dishes, but 
the tables tiienuelves, which were small 
enough to be moved with ease. In eating, 
the Greeks had no knives or forks, but made 
use of their lingers only, except in eating 
soupa or other liquids, which they partook of 
by means of a spoon, called lUucrrcA-rj, /utvorpoi', 
or ju,v<7-Tpov. It would excceil the limits of 
this work to give an account of the different 
dishes which were introduced at a Greek 
dinner, though their number Li far below 
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fhoM which were ntnany partllc«ii of tt a 

Ronuin tnti'itaininent. Thf* most common 
food among the Greeks was the m<^<^> a kind 
of frumenty or soft cake, which was prepared 
in difrerent ways. Wlieaten or barley bread 
was the second most usual species of food ; it 
was sometimes made at home, but more 
usually bought at the market of the oproirwAai 
or aproTTwAiSef. The vcgretables ordinarily 
eaten were mallows (fioXaxJi), lettuces (flpiSaf), 
cabbaires (pa^ovot), beans (levcHioi), lentils 
(ifiaxai), kt. Pork was the most favourite 
animal food, as was the ca.se among the Ko- 
maiis. It is » eorioiu ftttt. wlilok TIato ban 
femarkcd, th;it we norrr read in Homer of 
fhe heroes partaking of fish. In later times, 
however, flsh was one of tiie most fcrourite 
foods of the Greeks. A dinner given by an 
opulent Athenian usually consisted of two 
eourses, called respectively wp&rat rp^vt(au 

and 6evT«p«u rpairefai. The first course em- 
braced the whole of what wc consider the 
dinner, namely, flsh, poultry, meat, &c. ; the 
scconil, which corresponds to our di^ssert and 
the Roman heUar'uty consi-ted of different 
kinds of fruit, swectuieuts, coiifectiuus, <k(j. 
Wlim tha first ooaese wa.s finished, Ihe tables 
were taken away, and water was friven to the 
guests for the purpose of washing thtir bauds. 
Crowns made of garlands of flowers were also 
then given to them, as well :is various kinds 
of perfumes. Wine was not drunk till the 
flnt course was finished ; 1>ttt as soon as the 
guests had washed their hands, unmixed wine 
was introduced in a large goblet, of which 
Mch drank a little, after ponrlng out a small 
quantity as a libation. This lib;ition was 
said to be made to the " good spirit " 
{ayaBov laJ^iovoi), and was usixatly accompa- 
nied with the singing of the paean and the 
playing of flutes. After this libation mixed 
wine was brouijht in, and with their fu'st cup 
the guests drank to £uh^ SwT^pof. With the 
libations the ih ipmn closed ; and at the in- 
troduction of the desiiert (irurcpai Tpoirei^ot) 
tiia wimst vmav^otoi', or oommeneed, of 
which an account is given under STMPo^'irM. 
— (9) Roman. As the Koman meals are not 
always clearly dittingnished, it wiU be conTo- 
nient to treat of all under the nio-t iniportant 
one; and we shall conflncv ourselves to the 
deseriptlon of the ordinary lifh of the middle 
ranks of society in the Aujrustan uf;e, noticincr 
incidentally the most rcuuirkablo deviations. 
The meal with which fhe noman sometimes 
be^;an the day was the jentaculum, which was 
chiefly taken by children, or sick pensons, or 
the luxurious. An irregular meal (if we may 
so express it) was not likely to have any very 
regular time : two ei)igrrarns of Martial, how- 
ever, sevm to hx the hour at about three or 



ftmr o*doek in the morning. Bread iSormed 

the substantial part of this early breakfast, to 
which cheese, or dried fruit, as dates and 
raisins, were sometinies added. Next fbllowod 
the prandium or luncheon, with persons of 
:«imple habits a fhigal meal, U!:tuiUy taken 
about twelve or ono o'clock. The coetia, or 
principal meal of tho day, <K>rresponding to 
our dinner," was usually taken about threr 
o'clock in the time of Cicero and Augti-stus, 
though wa read of some persons not dining 
till near ?unset. A Roman dinner at the 
house of a wealthy man usually consisted of 
three courses. The flrat was eaUed prcmuUU, 
antecoenfi, or gtutatio, and was made up of 
all sorts of stimulants to the appetite. Eggs 
also were so indispensable to the fint covrae 
that they almost gave a name to it {ah oro 
usque ad mala). The frugality of Martial 
only allowed of lettuce and Sieenian divaa ; 
indeed he himself tells us that the promul*U 
was a refinement of modern luxury. It would 
far exceed our limits to mention aO tiie didwa 
which formed the second course of a Roman 
dinner. Of birds, the Giunea hen {Afra avia), 
the pheasant {plmsiana, bo called from Pha- 
sis, a rirer of Colchis), and the thrush, were 
most in rcpnte ; the liver of n capon steeped 
in milk, and beccaficos {ficcduiae) dressed 
witti pepper, were held a delicacy. The p^ 
cock, Recording to Macrobius, was first intro- 
duced by Ilortcnsius the orator, at an inau- 
gural supper, and acquired sneh repute amoof 
the Roman gourmands as to be commonly ?t)ld 
for fifty denarii. Other birds are mentioned, 
as the dock (oimm), especially ita head and 
breast; the woodcock ifittfiffen), the turtle, 
and flamingo (phoenicopterus), the tongue of 
which. Martial tells us, particularly com- 
mended itself to the delicate palate. Of fish, 
the variety was perhaps still grreatcr ; the 
charr (scarus), the turbot (rhombus), the stur- 
geon [acipenser), the mullet {mull us), were 
highly prijsed, and dressed in the most vario«<* 
fashions. Of solid meat, pork seems to have 
been the feTourite dish, espeelally sucking 
pjjT. Boar's flesh and venison were also in 
high repute : the former is described by 
Juvenal as aninu^ propter eanvhUi nahm. 
Condiments were added to most of these 
dishes : such were the murta, a kind of 
pickle made flrom the tunny fish ; the fformm 
Hucionim, made from the intestines of the 
mackerel [scomber), so colled because brought 
from abroad ; alec, a sort of brine ; /oak, the 
sediment of wine, &c. Several kinds of fungi 
are mentioned, truffles [boleti), mushrooms 
(tuberes), which either made dishes by them> 
selves, or formed the garniture for larger 
dishes. Tt must not be supposed that the 
artistes of imperial Rome were at all behind 
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ourselves in the preparation and arrangement* 
of the table. In a lar^e household, the func- 
tionaries to -whom this imiwrtant duty was 
entrusted were four, the butler {promm), the 
cook {archimagirus), the arranger of the dishes 
{structor), aiAd the carver [carptor or acimor) . 
Carving was taught as an art, and performed 
to the sound of music, with appropriate gesti- 
culations. 

— " minimo wrnc diKTiminp refrrl. 
Quo \ ultu Icporrs, L't quu gallina secrtur." 

In the supper of Petronius, a large round 
tray [ferculum, repositorium) is brought in, 
with the signs of the zodiac iigured all round 
it, upon each of which the artute (structor) 
had placed some appropriate viand, a goose 
on Aquarius, a pair of scales with tarts {scrib- 
litae) and cheesecakes [placentae) in each 
scale on Libra, &c. In the middle was 
placed a hive supported by delicate herbage. 
Presently four slaves come fonn'ard dancing 
to the sound of music, and take away the 
upper part of the dish ; beneath appear all 
kinds of dressed meats ; a hare with wings to 
Imitate Pegasus, in the middle ; and four 
figures of Mars^yas at the corners, pouring 
hot sauce [garum piperatum) over the fish, 
that were swimming in the Euripus below. So 
entirely had the Komans lost all shame of 
luxurj', since the days when Cincius, in sup- 
porting the Fannian law, charged his own 
age with the enormity of intrmlucing the 
porctis Trojauua, a sort of pudding stuffed 
with the flesh of other animals. — The third 
course was the bellaria or dessert, to which 
Horace alludes M-hen he says of TigcUius ab 
oro usque ad mala citaret ; it consisted of 
fruits (which the Komans usually ate un- 
cooked), such as almonds {amygdalae), dried 



grapes [urae passne), dates {palmiilae, caryo- 
tae, dactyli) ; of sweetmeats and confections, 
called eduUa meUita, dulciaria, such as cheese- 
cakes {cupcdiae, crvatula, liba, placentae, 
ariolagani), almond cakes [coptae), tarts 
{scnblitae), whence the maker of them was 
called pistor dulciarius, placentariua, liba- 
rius, kc. Wc M-ill now suppose the tJible 
spread and the guests assembled, each with 
his mnppa or napkin, and in his dinner dress, 
called coenatoria or cubitoria, usually of a 
bright colour, and variegated with flowers. 
First they took off their shoes, for fear of 
soiling the couch, which was often inlaid 
with ivory or tortoiseshell, and covered with 
cloth of gold. Next they lay down to eat, 
the head resting on the left elbow and sup- 
ported by cushions. There were usually, but 
not always, three on the same couch, the 
middle place being esteemed the most honour- 
able. Around the tables stood the servants 
{miniatri) clothed in a tunic, and girt with 
napkins; some removed the dishes and wiped 
the tables with a rough cloth, others gave the 
guests water for their hands, or cooled the 
room with fans. Here stood an eastern youth 
behind his master's couch, ready to anstver 
the noise of the fingers, while others bore a 
large platter of different kinds of meat to the 
guests. Dinner was set out in a \*oom called 
coenatio or diaeta (which tM-o words perhaps 
conveyed to a Roman car nearly the same 
distinction as our dining-room and parlour). 
The coenatio, in rich men's houses, was fitted 
up with great magnificence. Suetonius men- 
tions a supper-room in the golden palace of 
Nero, constructed like a theatre, with shifting 
scenes to change with every course. In the 
midst of the coenatio were set thiee couches 
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{tricimia)i answering in shape to the square, 
as the long semioircular cooebM {tiffmata) 
rlid to the oval tables. An account of the 
di9po«ition of the couches, and of the ple^e 
which enoli guest oeenpM, is giTen in fbe 
article Tricmn'itjm. 

COENACULUM. [DoMUS.] 

COBNAtIO. [Cobna.} 

COGNATI, COGNATIO. The cognatin was 
the relationship of blood which existed be- 
tween those wlio were spmngfiroin aeomiiMm 
pair ; and all ]X"i>><in8 so related were called 
cognaU, The loundation of eognatio is a 
legal mBRioge. The term eognMua (with 
some exceptions) comprehends aynatus ; an | 
agnatut may be a eognattta, but a cognatus in | 
only an agnatus when his relationship by 
hlood is tiaeed through males. Those who 
were of the same blood by both parents were 
sometimes cnXlod germani ; cotuanguinei yrere 
titose who had a common father only; and 
uterini those who had a ownmon mother 
only. 

OOGNiTOR. CAono.] 

COGNOMEN. [NoMEX.] 
COHORS. [£xxBciTVS.l 
(20lACR£taB («BHAa«p^* also sailed 

KwXa-ypeVat), the name of very anr irin nia{ds- 
tratea at Athens, who had the management of 
all finanetal matters in the time of the kings. 
Clci!<thenes deprived them of the charge of 
the finances, which he transferred to the 
Apodectae. [Apodrotak.] From this time 
the Colacretae had only to pro\ide for the 
meals in the Prj'taneium, and subsequently to 
pay the feeu to the dicasts, when the practice 
of paying the dioasts was introdueed by 
Pericles. 

COLLEGIUM. The persons who formcu 
a eoUegiuu were sailed collegae or todalet. 
The word collegium proporly exprrsspd the 
notion of several persons being united in any 
offioe or for any eommon purpose ; it after- 
wards came to signify a body of prr-nns, and 
tiie onion which bound them togt- ther. The 
eotte^um was the ctbi^<« of the Greeks. The 
legal notion of a coUegiuni was as follows : — 
A collegium or corpus, as it was also called, 
must eonsist of three persons at least. Per- 
sons who legally formed such an aflsociation 
were said corpus habere, which is equivalent 
to our phraw of being incorporated ; and in 
later times they were said to he wrporati^ 
and the bndy Avas called a corporatio. Asso- 
ciations ot individuals, who were entitled to 
have a corpus, could hflid pro p er ty in common. 
Such a body, M hich was sometimes also called 
a universitaa, wu.h a legal unity. That which 
was due to the body, was not due to the indi- 
viduals of it ; and that which the body owed, 
was not the debt of tho individuals. The 



common property of the body was liahle to he 

seized and sold for the debts of the body. It 
does not appear how collegia were formed, 
except that some were specially established by 
legal authority. Other collegia were proba- 
bly formofi by Miluntary associations of indi- 
viduals under the provisions of some general 
legal aathorilf^ tueh as those of the pobll- 
cani. Some of these corporate bodies resem* 
bled our companies or guilds ; such were the 
faihrormn, pittorum, *e. €oUegiti. Others 
were of a religious character; eurh n^? the 
pontificumf av^unun, /ratnan arvalium cot' 
legut. Others were hodies eonflemed aboot 
g-ovemment and adnnnistraUon ; as tribunorum 
plebis, quaettorumtdecmiammeoUegin. Ac- 
cording to tin deftnitton of a eoUegium, the 
consuls being only two in number were not 
a collegium, though each was called coUegu 
with retjpect to the other, and their union in 
office was called collegium. When a new 
nicmbfT wnn taki ii into a colle^nm, be was 
said co-optan, mni the old members were said 
with respect to him, ne^>ere in eoUegkim. 
The mode of filling up vacancies would vary 
in different collegia. The statement of their 
rules belongs to the several heads of Avovn, 

P0VTTFKX,^&C. 

COLONIA, a e(douy, contains the same 
element as the -verb eofcrv, '*to eulti'Tate,*' and 

as the word colomu, which jjrobably origin- 
aUy signified a tiller of tho earth." (1) 
Gkeek. The vsnal Greek words for a eolony 
are atroucia and xAtjpovxta. The latter word, 
which sipnified a division of conquered lands 
among Athenian citizens, and which corre- 
sponds in some respects to the Komaa e^omta^ 
is rxyilained in the article Ci.KnrrHi. The 
earlier Greek colonies, called otroiKtcu, were 
nsttslly composed of mere bands of adventur- 
ers, who Irft: their native country, with their 
families and property, to seek a new home for 
themselves. Some of the eofasnlesii which 
arose in consequence of foreign invBsion or 
civil wars, were undertaken witiumt any 
formal consent ftom ttte rest of theeonmnaity ; 
but usually a colony was sent out with the 
approbation of the mother country, and under 
tite management of a leader (outtonfc) ap- 
pointed by it. But whatever may have been 
the origin of the colony, it was always con- 
sidered in a political point of view indepen- 
dent of the mother country, called by the 
Greek«^ mrtropolis (p-ifr(i6^oXi<;), the " mother- 
city," and entirely emancipated from its con- 
trol. At the same time, though a colony was 
in no political subjection to its parent fttate, 
it was united to it by the tieu of iilial affec- 
tum ; and» aeoording to the generally reeeived 
opinions of the Greeks, its duties to the parent 
state corresponded to those of a daughter to 
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her mother. Hence, in all matters of common 
interest, the colony gave precedence to the 
modiCT state; tod flifr fbunder of fheeoloiiy 

(oijttonjs), -who might be considered as the 
T^preaentatiTe of the parent state, was nsu- 
atty ironilitpiMd, after liia death, aa a hero. 
Also, when the colony became in it.s turn a 
parent, it usually sought a leader for the 
eotonywhieh it faitended to fiwnd from the 
original mother country ; and the same feel- 
ing Of respect was manifested by embassies 
which were sent to hoaour the principal 
festivals of the parent state, and also by be- 
stowing places of honour and other marks of 
respect upon the ambassadors and other mem- 
bers of the parent state, when they visited 
the colony at festivals and on similar occasions. 
The colonists also wursbuppcd in their new 
aeCtiement the sune deities as they had been 
accustomed to honour in their native country : 
the sacred fire, which was constantly kept 
bnminir on their pnbUo hearth, was taken 
from the Pi-ytaneium of the parent city ; and 
aometimes the priests also were broxight ftrom 
the mother state. In the same spirit, it was 
considered ;i \ :rjlation of sacred ties for a 
mother country and a colony to make war 
ttpon one anotlier. The preceding aeeoimt of 
the relations between the Greek colonies and 
the mother country is supported by the his- 
tory which Thucydides gives us of the quarrel 
IwlmeiL Corcyra and Corinth. Coreyva was 
a colony of Corinth, and Epidamnas a 
colony of Corcyra ; but the leader (oiKumqi) 
of the colony of Epidamnus was a Corinthian 
who was invited from the metropolis Corinth. 
In course of time, in consequence of civil dis- 
aemiona, and attacks from the neighbouring 
barbarians, the Epidamnians apply for aid to 
Corcyra, but their request is rejected. They 
next apply to the Oorinthlanfl, who took 
Fpidamnus under their protection, thinkin;,', 
says Thucydides, that the colony was no less 
theirs than the OorintManB' : and also in- 
duced to do so through hatred of the Corcy- 
raeans, because they neglected them though 
they were colonists; for they did not give to 
the Corinthians the customary honours and 
deference in the public solemnities and sacri- 
fices, which the other colonics were wont to 
pay to the motlurooontry* The Coreyraeuns, 
who had become very powerful by «c;i, took 
offence at the Corinthians receiving Kpidam- 
iitts under their protection, and the result 
was a war between Corcyra and Corinth. 
The Corcyraeans sent ambassadors to Athens 
to ask assistaaoe; aaid in reply to the objee> 
tion that they were a colony of Corinth, thry 
aaid, **that every colony, as long as it is 
trsated Idndly, le^ects the mother oonntry : 
tutt when it is i^Jored, is alienated ftrom it ; 



for colonists are not sent out as subjects, but 
that they may have equal rights with those 
that remain at bome." It is tme that am- 
bitious states, mich as Athens, sometimes 
claimed dominion over other states on the 
ground of rdatlonship; but as a general 
rule, colonies maybe regarded as independent 
states, attached to their metropolis by ties of 
sympathy and eommon deseent, bat no fhr- 
ther. The case of Potidaea, to which the 
Corinthiims sent annually the chief magis- 
trates CSi)ftu>vpyoi ), appears to have been an 
exception to the general rule. — (2) Roman. 
A kind of colonisation seems to have existed 
among the oldest Italian nations, who, on 
certain occasions, sent out their superfluous 
male poiiulation, with arms in their hands, 
to seek fur a new home. But these were 
apparently mere bonds of adventurers, and 
such colonies rather resembled the old Greek 
colonies, than those by which Kome extended 
her dominion and her name. Colonies were 
established by the Romans as far back as the 
annals or traditions of the city extend, and 
the practice was continued, without in- 
termission, during the republic and under 
the empire. Colonies were intended to keep 
in cheek a conquered people, and alao to 
repress hostile incxirsions ; and their chief 
object was originally the extension and pre- 
servation of the Roman dominion in Italy, 
dcero calls the old Italian colonies the prtt» 
p^tgnamhi imperii. Another object was to 
increase the power of Rome by increasing the 
population, flometlmes the immediate object 
of a colony was to earn.' off a number of tur- 
bulent and discontented persons. Colonies 
were also established for the purpose of pro- 
viding for veteran soldiers, a practice which 
was begun by SuUa, and (Kintinucd under the 
emperors ; these coloniae were called null- 
t :rr v. The old Roman colonies were in the 
nature of garrisons planted in conquered 
towns, and the eolonists had a portion of the 
conquered territory I'usually a third part) 
assigned to them. The inhabitants retained 
the rest of their lands, and liTed together 
with the new settlers, who alone composed 
the proper colony. The conquered people 
mu^t at first have been qiiitc a distinct class 
from, and inferior to, the colonists. No 
colonia was established T^ithnut a lex, plebis- 
cituui, or senatusconsuitum ; a fact which 
shows that a Koman eoUmy was never a mere 
body of adventurers, but had a regular or- 
ganisation by the parent state. When a law 
was passed fbr fonnding a colony, persons 
were appointed to stiperintend its formation 
{coloniam deducere). These persons varied 
in number, but three was a common nomhcr 
{trivmviri ad oolonos deducendos). We also 
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read of duumvir quinqueciri, vigintiviri for 
the same purpose. Tbe law fixed the quan- 
tity of land that was to be distributed, and 
how much was to be assigned to each pertion. 
No Bomui ooold be sent oot m a ooleniBt 
■w ithout his free consent, and "when the colony 
was not an inviting one, it was difficult to 
nil up thA number of rolimteen. Tbe eokmia 
proceeded to its place of destination in the 
form of an army {stA vexUlo)^ which is indi- 
cated on fhe eefau of Hune eolonlae. An urbe, 
if one did not already exist, was a necessary 
part of a new colony, and. it« limits w«re 
marked oat by a plough, wUeh ia alio indicated 
on ancient coins. The colonia had also a ter- 
ritory, which, whether marked out by the 
plough or not, was at least marked out by 
metes and bounds. Tbns the urba and terri- 
tory of the colonia respectively corresponded 
to the urbs Iloma and its territory. Heligious 
ceremonies always acconipamed the fiKUida- 
tion of the colony, and the anniversary was 
afterwards observed. It is stated that a 
oolonf oould not be eent out to tbe same 
place to which a colony bad already been sent 
in due form {auspicato deducta). This merely 
means, fbat lo long as the eolony maintained 
its existence, there could be no new colony in 
the same place ; a doctrine that would hardly 
need proof, tat a new colony implied a new 
as,si>fnment of lands ; but new settlers [nori 
adtcripti) might be sent to occupy colonial 
lands not already assigned. Indeed it was 
not unusual for a colony to receive addi- 
tions, and a colony might be re-established, 
if it seemed necessary, from any cause. The 
commissioners appointed to conduct the 
colony had apparently a ])rof5table officp, and 
the establishment of a new settlement gave 
employment to namerons ftincttonariea, among 
whom Cicero enumerates — apparitores, scri- 
bu0t librarii, praeconcs^ archileeU, The 
foundation of a eokmy mi^ht then, in many 
cases, not only be a mere party measure, car- 
ried for the purpose of gaiiuuag popularity, 
but it would give those in power an oppor- 
tunity of proviiiins: places fur many of their 
friends. — The colonics founded by the Komans 
were divided into two great elasses of colo- 
nies of Roman citizens and Latin colonies ; 
names which had no reference to the persons 
who formed the colonies, but merely indicated 
their political rights with respect to Rome as 
members of the colony. The members of a 
Boman colony {colonia cicium liomannruin) 
preserved all the rights of Roman cit z:'ns. 
The members of a Latin colony [colouin 
tjatiitn) erased lo have the full rights of 
Roman citizens. Probably some of the old 
ImXSw colonics ^yere est;ihli>lu'il by the Romans 
in coujunctiou witti other Latin states. After 



the conquest of Latiutn, the Romans esta* 
blished colonies, tailed Latin colonies, in 
various parts of Italy. Roman citizens, who 
chose to join such colonies, gave up their 
^vie rights Ihr the more ■oild adnaitsliiiia of a 

grant of limfl, and brmme Latijji. [Civitas,] 
Such colonies were subject to, and part of, the 
Boman etate ; but they did not poes e ss ttn 
Rn'^iun franchise, and had no political bond 
among themselves. — The lex Julia, passed 
B. c. 90, gave the Boman firanehise to tha 
members of the Latin colonies and the ScjcU ; 
and sueh Latin colonies and states of the iiooii 
were then eaDed msmtci/na, and became eom- 
plete members of the Roman state. Thus 
there was then really no difference between 
these municipia and the Roman colonise, ex- 
cept in tlieir historical origin : the members 
of both were Roman citizens, and the Roman 
law prevuiled in both.^ — In the colonics, as at 
Rome, the popular assembly had originally 
the sovereign power ; they chose the magis- 
trates, and could even make laws. When the 
popular assemblies became a mere focm in 
Rome, and the elections were transferred by 
Tiberius to the senate, the same thing hap- 
pened in the coUmies, whoee senates then 
possessed whatever power had once belonged 
to the oommunity. The common name of this 
senate was onfo deamonwn ; in later timea, 
simply ordo and curia ; the menib<'rs of it 
were deeurionet or curinles. Thus, in the 
later ages, curia is opposed to tenahu, tha 
former being the senate of a colony, and the 
latter the senate of Rome. But the terms 
senatus and senator were also applied to the 
senate and members of the senate of a colony. 
After the decline of the popular assemblies, 
the senate had the whole internal administra- 
tion of a city, conjointly with the magistrattta; 
but only a decurio could be a magistratus, 
and tbe choice was made by tbe decurioaes. 
The highest magistratus of a colonia were the 
dnumriri or quattuorfiri, so called, as the 
members might vary, whose functions may 
be compared with tboae of the eonsu3at» at 
Rome before the cstiihlisluiu-nt of the pi-aetor- 
ship. The name duumviri seems to have ' 
been the meet common. Their principal ' 
duties were the administration of justice, and 
accordingly we ftnd on inscriptions " Daum- 
viri J. D." {Jui-i dicundo), Quattuorviri 
J. D." The name consul also occurs in in- 
seriplions to denote this chief mag-istracT ; 
and even dictator and praetor occur under the 
empin- and under the republic. The office of 
tiu' duumviri la«?ted a year. — ^In some Italian 
towns there was a prae/ectus jnri dicundo ; 
he waa in tbe place of, and not eo-«xJBtent 
with, the dnllm^iri. The duumviri were, 
we have seen, originally chosen by the people ; 
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iNit the praefectus was appointed annually in 
Rome, and sent to the town called a prae- 

feetitra, which mii^ht be cither a muuicipium 
or a colonia, for it was only in the matter of 
the pi«efiBetiu that a town railed a praefec- 
tura differed from other Italian towns. Ar- 
pinum is called both a municipium and a 
praefectuia ; and Cicero, a native of this 
plaaet obtained the highflit honoon that 
Rome could confer. ^ — The censor, curator, or 
qmuquentuilu, all which names denote the 
flame ftmetionaiy, was also a municipal ma- 
gristratc, and correspondpfl to the censor at 
Rome, and in some caiiets, perhaps, to the 
quaeetor also. Gentors are mentioned in 
Livy as niriri-trntn= of the twelve Latin colo- 
nies. The quinqucnnales were sometimes 
dnvmyiri, sometimea quattuorrirf ; but fhey 
arc al'.vays curefully distinu-uished from the 
duiunvlri and quattuorriri J. D. ; and their 
ftanetiofia were those of eenanrs. They held 
their office for one year, and during the four 
intermediate years the functions were not 
exerciaed. The office of censor or quinqucn- 
BtUa was higher in rank than that of tlie 
duumviri T. D., and it could only be filled by 
those who h;id discharged the other offices of 
the manicipality. 

COLDSST s ((toXocrcrck) is used both by 
the Greeks and Bomans to signify a statue 
Urger then life; but as sueh statues were 
very common, the word was more frequently 
applied to designate figures of gigantic di- 
raensiona. Sueh fltnirea were first exeented 
in Egypt, and were after^\■ards made by tlie 
Greekjs and Bomans. Among the colossal 
statnes of Greece, the most cdebrated was 
the bronze colosaus at Rhodes, dedicated to 
the sun, the heicrht of which was about 90 feet. 

COLUM (^dM<>?), a strainer or colander, 
was used finr sCrainlng wlaet mlUc^ cllv»4>il, 
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and other liquids. Those that were used as 
articles of luxury for straining wine were 

frequently made of some metal, such as bronze 
or silver. Occasiouully a piece of linen cloth 
((TOKKOi, saccua) was placed over the T/«ryo4iro« 
or co/tMR, and the wine (craKxioe, Meearfus) 
filtered through. The use of the saccu^ was 
considered obje<:tionable for ail delicate wines, 
since it was believed to injure, if not entirelj 
to destroy their flavour, and in every iti^tance 
to diminish the strength of the liquor. For 
this reason it was employed by the dissipated 
in order that they inif^ht be able to swallow a 
greater quantity without becoming intoxi> 
eated. The double purpose of cooling and 
weakening was effeetiially accomplished by 
placing ice or snow in the filter, which under 
such eiroumstances became a eolum muuitmf 
or xftccii.s jilrarius. Tlie preceding wood- 
cut shows the plan and profile of a silver 
oolum. 

COLUMBlRIUM, a dovecot or pigeon- 
house, also signified a sepulchral chamber 
formed to receive the ashes of the lower orders, 
or dependants of g^eat families ; and In the 
plural, the niches in which the cinerary urns 
[ollae] were deposited. 

CdLUMNA ( Kuof, oTvAoc), a pillar or co- 
lumn. The use of the trimks of trees placed up- 
right for supporting buildings, unquestionably 
led to the adoption of shnilar supports 
wrought in s:tone. As the tree required to 
be based upon a fiat square stone, and to have 
a stone or tile of similar ibnn fixed on its 
summit to i)reserve it fiom decay, so the co- 
lumn was made with a square base, and was 
ooTcied with an ateens. [Ab4cd8.] Hence 
the principal parts of which every column 
consists are three, the base [basis), the shaft 
[seapxta], and the capital {capituluin). In the 
Doric, whieh is the oldest style of Greek 
architecture, we mns-t corr irlcr all the co- 
lumns in the same row ai> iiavmj; one common 
bane [podium], whereas in the lonie and Co- 
rinthian each column has a «cparate base, 
called spira. The capitals of these two latter 
orders show, on comparison with the Doric, 
a much richer style of ornament ; and the 
character of lightness and elegance is further 
obtained in them by their more slender shaft, 
its height being m>uh greater in proportion 
to its thickness. Of all these circumstances 
some idea may be formed by the inspection of 
the three accompanying specimens of pillars. 
The first on the left hand is Doric, the second 
Ionic, and the third Corinthian. In all the 
ovdcrs the shaft tu])ers fh)m the bottom tO> 
wardK the top. The shaft was, howovf-r, 
made with u slight swelling in the niKidie, 
which was called the entasis. It was, more- 
over, shnost aniversally channelled or fluted. 
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^lumus were used in the interior of buiid- 
jugs, to stutatn the beams wMeh tapported 




IfJl! 



Anciant Column*. 

the ceiling. Rows of columns were often em- 
ployed w ithin a buildinf?, to enclose a space 
open to the hky. Beams supporting ceilings 
passed from above the ootumiis to the adjoiit- 
inpT walla, 10 OA to form covered passages or 
ambulatories (oroot). Such a circuit of co- 
lumns was eaUed a peri$fifU (an^pjrrvAor), and 
the lloman atrium wns built upon this plan. 
The largest and moat splendid temples en- 
dosed an open spaee Uke an atrium, which 
was accomplished by placing one iHristyle 
upon another. In such casc8, the lower rows 
of eolnnma-being Dorie, the upi)er were some- 
times Ionic or Corintldaii, the lighter being 
properly based upon the hearier. A temple 
ao oonstructed was called hypmgtktal (^hrau* 
0p(K). But it was on the exterior of public 
buildings, and especially of temples, that co- 
lumns were di«playcd in the most beautiful 
eombinatieos, either samMndlBff thehoHdint 
entirely, or arranged in porticoes on one or 
more of its fronts. [Tkuflvm.] Their ori- 
Kimd and proper use was, of coarse, to sup- 
port the roof of the buildinp ; and, amidst all 
the elaborations of architectural design, this 
object was stni kept In view. Onthesmnmit 

of the row of columns rests the arrhitrare, 
i. e. chief beam (cirumfXior, epistylium) : above 
this Is the .^Hn* ««o^^pof , f w^ ^ ot , aophonu) , 
in which the most ancient order, namely the 
Doric, shows, in its triglyphs, what were 
origisallj 13io ends of the eross-beams : in 
the other orders these ends arc generally oon- 
cealed, and fhe frieae fnrms a flat snrAwOk 



wMch is frequently ornamented by figures te 
relief; wbanee its Oreak name. Ahovo ibo 
friese projects the oomice (icopwvtV, coronis or 
MftHM), forming ft handsome finish to the 
entablature (for so these three members taken 
together arc called), and also, on the sides of 
the building, serving to unite the ends of the 
rafters of the roof. The triangular gable-end 
of the roof, above the entablature, is called 
the pediment. [FAsnonnc.] — Columns in 
long rows were used in aquaeducts, and single 
pillars were fixed in harbours for mooring 
ships. — Single columns were also erected to 
commemorate persons or events. Among 
these, some of the most remarkaUe were the 
cntumnofi rosfrafae, called by that name be- 
cause three ship-beaks proceeded from each 




aide *of them, designed to Aoord successfhl 

engagements at sea. The most important 
and celebrated of those which yet remain, is 
one creeled in honoor of the consul C. Doil^ 
lius, on occasion of his victory over the Car- 
thaginian fleet, B.C. 261. Columns were also 
employed to commemorate the dead* The 
column on the right hand in the last wood- 
cut exhibits that which the senate erected to 
the honour of flie ^peror Trajan, finitar 
columns were erected to tilO 1 
of the Roman emperors. 

COLUMKARIUM, a tax imposed In fhe 
time of Julius Caesar upon the piUars ttat 
■ofiportMl a house. The (ktimkm mm n 
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similar tax. [OsTiAaiux.j The columnarittm 
lerlBd liy Ketdhu Selpio fn Sjnte in b.c. 
49-48, was a tax of a similar kind, but was 
■linply an illegal means of extorting money 
from the proriiicislB. 

COLUS, a distaff. ^Fvsrs.^ 

COMA (KQiuii|f tovpd), the hair. (1) Gkeek. 
In. tte tarilMt tfrnw tiie Oreeks wore their 
hair long, and thus thgf are constantly called 
in Homer KoprtnoiJiowvm 'Axouk. The Spartan 
boys always had their hair cut quite shurt (iv 
Xp^ «%porrec) ; but as soon as they reached 
the age of puberty (c^i^/Sot), they let it grow 
long. Before going to battle Uiey combed 
•addrenedit-witliespeeialoare. ItMemtthat 
both Spartan men and women tied their hair 
in a knot over the crown of the head. The 
enatom of the Atiienians was dUSerent. They 
wore their hair lonjr in rhilrihcKHl, and cut it 
off when they reached the age of puberty. 
Tiie mittiiig off of flw liair, which win always 
done when a boy became an t4>T]$o<:, wim a 
solenm act, attended with religious cere- 
OMnifls. A IfbatloD was first offered to Her- 
cules, which was called oivurr^pui or olyiaxr- 
njpta, and the hair after being cut off waw 
dedicated to some deity, usually a river-god. 
Bnt when the Athenians passed into the age 
of manhowl, they aj^ain let their huir ^tow. 
In ancient times ut Athens tlic hair wat) 
rolled up into a kind of knot on the erawn of 
the head, and fastened with golden clasps in 
the shape of grasshoppers. This fashion of 
wearing the ludr was eell^ cpM^iAov, and in 
the case of feoulaa m6pvnfi<K. The heads of 
females were fteqoently covered with a kind 
of band or a ooif of net-work. Of these coif- 
fures one was called cnfxt^ovjj, which wa.s a 
broad band across the forehead, sometimes 
asade of metal, aad aametinwa of leather, 
adorned with gold. But the most common 
kind of head-dress for females was called by 
the general name of mxpu^oAof, and this was 
divided into the three species of KtKpwftaXot, 
<ro«w, and tt-Crpa. The reitpw^aAos, in it<« 
narrower sense, was a caul or coif of net- 
wutk, curriwpoiudiag to tiie Latin reticulum. 
These ludr-nets were frequently made of gold 
threads, sometimes of silk, or the £lean 
byiBos, aad probably of other materials. The 
<r<utito? and the fiCrpa were, on the contrary, 
made of close materials. The vdjcKot covered 
head entirdy lika n aaek or bag ; it was 
made of varioiu materials, such as silk, byssus, 
and WOOL The furpa was a broad band of 
elofh of dUbreut colours, which waa woond 
round the hair, and was worn in various 
ways. It was originally an Eastern head- 
dr«M, and may, therefore, be compared to the 
modem turban. The Koman calmitira or 
ea /—l» flg Is aaid by Senriiia to have been the 



same as the mitra^ but in a passage m tne 
Digest they are mentioned as if ttey were 

distinct. — With respect to the colour of the 
hair, black was the most frequent, but blonde 
({(u^ K«f«i|) waa tiie moat prized. Tn Homer, 







ilgum, tb» «■» 



(Ftaoi 



TiM kfk>taBd figure oa lbs top 
fraiin'(nMeMlwa). Of the two 
«a tbs kftted WMoa a Mtipo, 



AehiDes, Ulysna, and other heroea are repre- 

sented with blonde hair. ,\t a later time it 
seems to have been not unfrequent to dye 
hair, 80 as to make it cither black or Uond^, 
and this ^v:ls done by men as well as by 
women, especially when the hair was growing 
gray. — (8) Roac&ir. BealdBa the generie eo«« 
we also find the following words signifying the 
hair : eapillugt caesariea^ erinM, einei»nu$^ 
and etrrtM, the two last words being used to 
signify eorled hair. In early times the Ro- 
mans wore their hair long, and hence the 
Romans of the Augustan age designated their 
ancestors imUmn and eapillati. But after the 
introduction of barbers into Italy about b. r. 
300, it became the practice to wear the hair 
short The women, too, originally dressed 
their hair with great simplicity, but in the 
Augustan period a variety of diiferfnt head- 
di es s es oame into fbshion. Sometimes these 
head-drsases were raised to a great height by 
rowa of lUae carls. 8o much attention did 
the Roman ladies devote to the dressing of 
the hair, that they kept slaves especially for 
this purpose, called omatrice»^ and had them 
instructed by a master in the art. Most of 
the Greek head-dresses mentioned above were 
also worn by the Soman ladles; hot the 
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mitrae appear to have been continetl to pros- 
titutes. One of the simplest modes of wear- 
ing the hair wa<5 allowinj: it to full down in 
tresses behind, and only confining it by a 
bftnd cnefreliiig the hMd. [Yitta.] Another 
fuvotiritc plan was plattinp the hair, and then 
fastening it behind with a lau-gc pin. Blonde 
ludr WW as much fnised by the Homaiw as 
hy the Greekn, and hence the Roman ladies 
used a kind of composition or wa&h to make 
it appear thia colour [spuma eauHUia), False 
hair or wips ((?><: i'a«r), n^Tji't'^oj, gnhrus) were 
woi-n both by Greeks and Bomtuis. Among 
both people likewise in andent times the hair 
waa «ttt dose in mourning [Fi-nus] ; and 
among* both the slaves had their hair cut 
close as a lUiirk ol" serntude. 

COSOSSlTIO (derived from icwfiio?), the 
name of a drinking entertainment, whieh 
took place after the cocna, hum which, how- 
ever, it must be dlstingaished. The comis- 
satio was frequently prolonged to a late lionr 
at night, whence Uie verb comumr* means 
to revel,'* and tiie sahstaattve eomisMtor a 
" l eveHer," or *' debauchee." 

COMixiA. This word is formed l^m co, 
«ttM, or eon, and lre» and therefore eemUiam 
is a place of meetinf;, and cotnifhi the meet- 
ing itself, or the assembled people. In the 
Bmnan constitution the oomitia were the 
ordinary and legal meetings or assemblies of 
the people, and distinct from the contiones 
and cmcilia. All the powers of government 
were divided at Rome between the senate, 
the magistrate*^, and the peo])le in their as- 
semblies. Properly speaking, the people 
akne (tiie pepnthu) was the real sovereign by 
whom the power was delepratcd to the maps- 
trates and the s^iate. The sovereign people 
or popolna, howerer, was not the same at all 
times. In the earliest times of Rome the 
pc^lus consisted of the patricians (or patres) 
only, the plebs and the dients fbndag no 
part of the populus, but being without the 
pale of the state. The original populits was 
divided into thirty ewitu^ and tiie assembly 
of these curiae (tlic romitia curtatn) was the 
only assembly in which the populus was re- 
presented. A kind of amalgamation of Oie 
patricians and the plebs afterwards appeared 
in the comitia of the centuries, instituted by 
king Servius Tullius, and henceforth the term 
populus was applied to the united patricians and 
plebeians aAsembled in iho c</ntitia iinturiafa. 
But Servius had aim made a local diviiiiun of 
the whole Roman territory into thirty tribes, 
which huld their meetings in a.'-~r r::hlif -< culled 
eomitia tributa, which, in the courtic ol time, 
aoqolred the character of national assemUies, 
«o that the people thus assembled were likewise 
designated by the term populus. 



We shall examine in order iht nature, 
power, and business of eadi of these d i c rent 
comitia. (1) Comitia ci'hiata consisted of 
the members of the thirty curiae, that ia, 
the patridans^ who fbrmed exdnsiTely tin 
populus in the early times. Ther were con- 
vened, in the kingly period, by the king 
Umselt or by his tribuniis edernn, and ia 
the kinp's ahsenee by the r r u f' < tii- urbi. 
Alter the death of a king the c<nuitiu were 
held by the interrex. In the repnbllean 
IH'riod, the president was always one of the 
high patrician magistrates, viz. a consul, 
praetw, or dictator. They were catted to- 
gether by lictors or heralds. The votes were 
given by curiae, each curia having one col- 
lective vote ; but within a curia each citizen 
bekni^iig to it had an independent vote, and 
the majority of the members of a curia deter- 
mined the vote ot the whole curia. The 
meeting was always held in the e"wit<fflWt 
The comitia curiaia did not possess much 
power in the kingly period. They could only 
be called together when the king (or. his re- 
presentative; chose, and cDtild only determine 
upon matters which the king submitted to 
them. The main points vpon which the po- 
pulu-^ had to decide were the election of the 
king, the pushing of laws, declarations of war, 
the capital puuidmient of Boman eittaens, 
and, lastly, certain affairs of the curiae and 
gentes. The priestly officers, such as the 
Ouriones, Flam in es Curiales, were likewise 
either elected by the curiae, or at least inau- 
jnirated by tbeni. The rijfht of finally 
ciding upon the life of Roman citizens judtcia 
de capite cicis Eonuini) is siiid to have been 
^ven to the populus by king Tullus Ilostilius. 
It must further be remarked, that when the 
kiair had been deeted, tito popnliis hdd a 
second meetinp, in which he wa^ formally 
inducted into his new office. This formality 
was called lex euriata de m/wrio, whereby 
the kinjf received his imperium, tojrether 
with the right of holding the comitia. Down 
to the time of Servius TulHvs, the comitia 
curiata were the only jiopuLir assemblies of 
Borne, and remained of course in the undi- 
minished possession of the rights above de- 
scribed; but the constitution of that king 
brought about ft great chanfre, by transferrin if 
the principal right.s which had hitherto been 
enjoyi 1 i>y the curiae to a new national as- 
sembly or the comitia centuriata. But while 
the patricians were obliged to share their 
rights with the plebdaaa, they itsci ted fat 
themf^clves the very Important right of sanc- 
tioning or rejecting any measure which had 
been passed by the centuries. The sanction 
of decrees passed by the centuries is often ex- 
pressed by patret aueUnrt fitmit down to 
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ihe time of tJtxc I'ublihun law no decree of the 
emtnries could become law without this sanc- 
tion. By the PublUian law (b.c. 339) it was 
enacted that the curiae should give their 
Msent belbre the vote of the oomitia cento- 
riata ; m th-.it the veto of the curiae was thus 
Tirtuolly abgiished. The oomitiA curiata thus 
hetmnm a mere Ibrmality, and, Inatead of the 
thirty curiae themsolvcs ^•ivin!^ tlioir votes, 
the c«reittony was performed by thirty lictors. 
Hie oomitla of tbe eoriae were alw called 
CoMiTiA CALATA Or " thc summoncd comi- 
tia" (from calare, x.e.vocare), when sum- 
moned for thc purposes mentioned below : — 
i. On the calends it was proclaimed to the 
comitia calata on day of the new 

month the nones fell, and perhaps also the 
Ides as well a« the naibue of the other days, 
namely, whether they were fasti or nefasti, 
comitiales, fenae, &c., because ail these things 
vera known in the early times to the pootiffn 
exclusively. 2. The inauguration of thc 
iUmine% and after the banishment of the 
kings, aim tkat of Che rex sacraram. 8. The 
tattamcnti fnctio, or the makin;^ of a will. 
4. The detestatio sacrorumt which was in all 
probaWlitT an act eonneeted with the testa- 
nienti factio, that h, a solemn declaration, by 
which the heir was enjoined to undertake the 
sacra privata of the testator along with the 
meptiaai of his ptapetty» The oomitia calata 
were ntimmoned by the ooUege of pontiffs, 
who al«o presided in ihem» 
(8) CramiA eKiimiA.«A. T1iaol|feetoltha 

According to Livy, 

I. CtAssn. CensttB : 100,000 aaaes. 

40 ccnturioc seniorum. 
40 oentoriae juaionun. 
2 oentttriae fehram. 
n. Ct^ssis. Census : 75,000 atset. 
10 ecnturiae iM'niorum. 
10 eenturiae joniofnm. 



ni. Classis. OnBsni : 50,000 a«Ms. 

10 ecnturiae wnirinun. 
10 centuriiie juniorum. 
IT. Clamw. Census : 2A,000 asMs. 
10 eenturiae seniorum. 
10 eenturiae juuionmu 



V. Classis. Oensns; 11,000 asses, 

15 eenturiae seniorum. 
15 eenturiae juniorum. 

8 eenturiae aeeenaonim, eornicinum, 
tubicinum. 

1 oonturia capite oensomm. 



legislation of Servius Tullius was to unite the 
different elements of which the Roman people 

consisted, into one ffreat political body, in which 
power and influence were to be determined by 
pro pe rt y and age. Hw whole people was COQ- 
ccived as an arrny {exereititt), n ? v af thei*©- 
fore divided into two partn, the cavalry 
{equitet)t sad fniluitry {pedittm). The in- 
fantry WU8 divided into tivf classes, or, as 
Dionysios has it, into nx classes, for he re- 
f^nrda Hie whole body of people, whose pro* 
perty did not come up to the census of the 
fifth class, as a sixth. The class to which a 
citizen belonged determined the tributum, or 
war tax, he had to pay, as well as the Idnd 
of service he had t(i jwrfMrrti in the army and 
the anuour iti which iie had to iserve. But 
for the purpose of voting in the comitia, eaeh 
class was subdinded into a number of cen- 
turies {ce»turiaef probiU)ly because each was 
eoneeiired to eontsin 100 men, thoufh ^e 
centuries may have greatly differed in the 
number of men they contained). House the 
name of OomtHo Ceniuriota. Eaeh centuiy 

was divided into the .<ir;i/Vrr.s and thv Jun!'>rcs. 
Each century, further, was counted as one 
vote, to that a dass had as many TOtes as it 
contained centuries. In like manner, the 
equites were divided into a number of cen- 
turies or votes. The two principal authori- 
ties on these suhdiTisions are Livy and Dio« 
nysius. Thc annexed table will show the 
census as well as the number of centuries or 
votes assigned to eaeh elass. 

Jiceording to Diunysiut. 
I. Classu. Census t 100 mlnae. 

40 eenturiae wniorurii. 
40 eenturiae junionun. 

II. Classis. Census : 75 minae* 
10 eenturiae seniorum. 
10 eenturiae juniorum. 

2 eenturiae fabrum (one voting with 

the seniores and the other with the 
juniores . 
HI. Classis. Centum : 50 minae. 
10 eenturiae seniorum. 
10 eenturiae juniorum. 
IV. CtAssn. Census: SS minae. 
10 eenturiae seniorum. 
10 eenturiae juniorum. 

3 eenturiae comieinum and tuUoinum 

(one votinp with the seniores, and 
the other with the juniores). 
CiAssn. Census t 12| minae. 
15 eenturiae seniorum. 
15 eenturiae juniorum. 
VI. Classib. Ottaaaa : helow 12^ minae. 
I ocnturia capita oenaoram* 
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Aocurding to both Dionjsius and Livy, the 
cqnitM voted in eighteen centuries before the 
seniores of the first class ; and hence there 
were, according to Livy, 194, and, according 
to DionyiduB, 103 oentanea or iPOtes. The 
latter n-imlKT is the more probable, <:mcc 
Livy's even number of 1U4 centuries would 
have fendered it impoMtUe to obtain aa al»> 
aolnto majority. In this manner all Roman 
citizens, whether patricians or plebeians, who 
had property to a eertaln amoimt, vrere pri- 
vilpf^od to take part and vote in the centu- 
tiata comitia, and none were excluded except 
riaves, p^-refMni, women and the aerarii. 
The Juniorcs were all men fh>m the age of 
seventeen to that of forty •six, and the seniores 
all men from the age of forty-six upwards. 
Hie order of voting was arranged in such a 
mannrr, thnt if the eighteen centuries of the 
eqmies and the eighty centuries of the first 
claet were agreed npon a meaning the quea- 
tion was decided at once, there being' no need 
tar calling upon the other classes to vote. 
Henee, althonirh aU Boman dtiaens appeared 
in these comitia on a footing of equality, yet 
by far the greater power was thrown into the i 
bands of the wealthy. — Ah regards the ftme- 
tione of the comitia centuriata, they were — 
(a.) The election of magittratee. The magis- 
trates that were eleeted by the o^tnries are 
the consuls (whence the ass^^mbly is called 
eomitia coneularin), the praetors (hence co- 
mitia prnetona), the military tribunes with 
oonsular power, the censors, and the decem- 
virs, (b.) LegislatUin. The le-^nslative power 
of the centuries at tiret consisted in their 
passing or rejectinf a measure whJeh was 
brought before i\ivm by the presiding magis- 
trate in the form oi a senatus consultiun, so 
that the assembly bad to rlgbt of originating 
any lepislatiTc measure, htit voted only upon 
such as were brought before them as resolu- 
tlens of the senate, (c.) The dgettitm upon 
u fir, on the pround of a wnatuR consultum, 
likewise belonged to the centuries. Peace 
was eonelnded by a mere senatus eonsultum, 
and without uny co-operation of the people, 
(d.) The highest Judicial pmcer. The eomitia 
centuriata were in the first place tlie highest 
court of appeal, and in the second, they had 
to try all offences committed against the 
state ; hence, uU cases of pcrduellio and ma- 
j*9lat! and no case involving the life of a Bo> 
man citizen ronUl he decided by any other 
court. The sanction of the curiae to the 
measttiea of tte aeutnriae baa been abfeady 
explained. — The comitia centuriata could be 
lield only on diee oomitialet ocfaetit on which it 
waalawftil to traasastbuslneeswitb the people, 
and the number of snch days in ew : y yar 
was about 190 \ but on die* m^aeti (that is. 



dies fcstif feriaii, eump. Diks), and, at hrst 
also on the nnndinae, no comitia could be 
held, wntil in B.C. 287 the Hortensian law 
ordained that the nundiuae should he re- 
garded aa dice ihsfl.«>Tba fdaee where tiM 
centuries met waw the Campus Martins, which 
contained the septa for the voters, a tabena- 
enlnm for the president, and the villa pnb- 
licn for the augur8. — The president at the 
comitia was the same magistrate who con- 
voked them, and this rignt was a ptrivilege d 
the consuls, and, in their absence, of the 
praetors. An interrex and dictator also, or 
his representative, the magister equitmn, 
might likewise convene and preside at the 
eomitia. One of the main duties devohing 
upon the president, and which he had to per- 
form befbra holding the comitia, was to con- 
sult the auspices f frt('^f}icari). When the 
auspices were favourable, the people were 
called together, which was done by three soe- 
eesj-ive and distinct acts : the first wn«? quite 
a general invitation to come to the assembly 
(mlieium). At flie same time wlien this iii* 
vitation was proclaimed eircum mo/^'os or 
moeritf a bom wu« blown, which being the 
more audible signal, is moitiflned by some 
writers alone, and without the inlicium. 
When upon this signal the people assembled 
in irregular masses, there followed the second 
esU hy the aeeensus, or the call ad conUomem 
or conr^nHonem ; that is, to a regular assem- 
bly, and the crowd then separated, grouping 
themsdves according to their elasses and 
ages. TTeroM^vnn thf consul appeared, order- 
ing the people to cunie ad comitia centuriata ; 
and led the whde «««rc«« — for, in these 
comitia, the Bcman people are always con- 
ceived as an exeroitus — out of the eity, to the 
Campos Martins. — It was customary from 
the earliest times for an armed force to oo> 
cupy the Janiculom, when the people were 
assembled in tiie Osmpns Martins, for tiie 
purpose of protecting the city against any 
sudden attack of the neighbouring people; 
and on the Janiculum a vexiUum was hoisted 
during the whole time that the assembly 
lasted. Thin custom continued to be oIh 
served even at the tinic when llomo bad no 
longer anything to fear fk-om the neighboor* 
ing tribes.. — When the people were thus regu- 
larly assembled, the business was commenced 
wi^ a selenm taeriflce, and a prayer of the 
president, who then took hi* pf:it on hi<? tri- 
btmal. The president then opened the busi- 
ness by expli^ning to the people the sobjeet 
for which they had been ron\ eiu d, and con- 
cluded his exposition with the words, v^itie^ 
juheaitie Qniritee, e.g. he il mm Imdietj er «f 
jr. TuUio aqua iyyii itdndicium sit, or what- 
ever the sut^eot might be. This Cnrmula was 
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the standing one in all comitia, and the \v hole 
expooitiMi of theprasldieiit was «a3M rogatio. 

When the comitia were asspmblpd for the 
puri>ose of an election, the presiding magia- 
Inte had to read out tiie names of flie eandi* 
dates, nr. ! rnif;ht exercise his influence by 
reoprnmending the one whom he thought 
mOBt fit for the office in qmstkm. If the 
assembly had been convened for tlie pxirpose 
of passing a legislative measure, the president 
Qsually recommended the proposal, or he 
might grant to otiu rs, if they dnired it, per- 
mission to speak about the measure, either 
in its favour or against it {Cifntitment dare]. 
Whan the comitia acted as a oooit of justice, 
the presicient stated the crime, proposed the 
punishment to be inflicted upon the offender, 
and then alloweJ others to speak eitiier In 
defence of the accused or against him. When 
the sukdect brought before the assembly was 
mfllelenCly diseossed, the preafdent called 
upon the proi,?,. tn prepare for voting by the 
words, Ue in at^fragiunit bene jucantibut dii$. 
He then passed the atream Petronia, and 
went to the septa. — Respecting the mode of 
voting, it is commonly supposed that the 
people were always polled by word of mouth, 
till the passing of the leges tabeliariae abj)ut 
the middle of the second century before 
Christ, when the ballot by means of tabellae 
wu introduced. [Lsoes Tabellaruub.] It 
appears, however, that the poimlar assem- 
blies voted by ballot, as well as by word of 
mouth, long before tba paaiing of the leg^ 
tabelWiae, but that inf^tcad of using tabeUae, 
they employed stones or pebbles (the Greek 
49^), and that eaeh Yoter received two 
stono-, one white and the other black, the 
fcvmer to be used in the approTal and the 
latter in ttte condemnation of a measore. 
The voting by word of mouth seemri to have 
been adopted in electu^is and trials, and the 
we of pebbles to liave been conilned to tte 
enactment and repeal of laws. Previous to 
the lejres tabellariae, the rogt»tore«, who sub- 
sequently collected the ■written votes, stood 
at the 1 nt: tiicc of the septa, and asked every 
citi/en for his vote, v, hich was taken down, 
and used to detenmne the vote of each cen- 
tury. After the introduction of the ballot, if 
the business was the pa'^'-ing of a law, each 
citizen was provided with two tabcllae, one 
taiaeribed T. !.«. UK MofOM, **I Tote tat 
Uie law," the other inscribed A. i. e. Antiqvo, 
''I am for the old law." If the business 
was ttie election of a maglatrate, each dtfaen 
was supplied wi*h only one tablet, on which 
the names of the candidates were written, or 
the iiritials oi their names ; the Toter liten 
placed a mark [puncium] against the one for 
vbom he vnted* whence jpuneta are spqken ol 



in the sense of votes. For fUrther particu- 
lan respecting the voting in the comitia, see 

ThrTTiiTOBEs and Sixvui. In judicial assem- 
blies every citizen was provided with three 
tabulae, one of wMeh was marked with A. 
i.e. Ahxnho, "I acquit;" the second with 0. 
i. e. CondMUMf " I condemn ;" and the third 
wftb N. L. i, 0. Kim Liquet, ** It Is not dear 
to me." The first of these was called Tabella 
absolutoria and the second Tabella damna- 
toria, and hence Cicero calls the former lite>-a 
salittarit, and the latter litera tristis. — There 
were in the Campus IMartius septa or inclo- 
sures (whether they existed fVom the earliest 
times is nnknown), into which one class of 
citizens was admitted after another for the 
purpose of voting. The first that entered 
were the eighteen centuries of the equites, 
then followed the first class and so on. It 
very rarely happened that the lowest class 
was called upon to vote, as there was no ne- 
cessity for it, iiT'.lr-;- ♦he fir«t class did not 
agree with the e^uites. After the time when 
the comitia of the centuries hesame amalga-* 
mated with those of the tribes, a large space 
near the villa publica was surrounded with 
an enclosure, and divided into compartments 
for the seroral tribes. The whole of thkt en- 
closure was called orile, septa, mr ceres, or' 
oancelli; and in later times a stone building, 
containing the whole people, was erected ; it 
was div ided into compartments for the classes 
as well as the tribes and centuries ; the ac- 
cess to these compartments was ftmned by 
narrow passages calfrd pr<rifet or pontiertli. 
On entering, the citixeus received their ta- 
blets, and when they had constdted within 
the enclosures, thry passed out of them again 
by a pons or ponticuiuSf at which they threw 
their vote into a chest (m/<z) which vras 
watched by rogntores. Hereupon the roga- 

tores colleoted the tablets, and gave them to 
the diribit&m, who olasstfled and counted the 

votes, and then banded them over to the cus- 
todes, who again checked them off by points 
marked on a tablet. The order in which the 
centaries voted was detennintd in the Ser- 
vian coP'^titiirion, in the manner described 
above ; but alter the union of the centuries 
and tribes, the order was determined by lot; 
and this was a matter of no sUght import- 
ance, since it frequently happened that the 
vote of the first detennined the manner in 
which subsequent ones voted. Tn the case of 
elections, the successful candidate was pro- 
elidmed twice, first by the praeco, and then 
by the president, and without this renuntiatio 
the election was not valid. After all the 
business was done, the president prononneed 
a prayer, and dismissed the a.ssembly with 
the word disccdiU.— C»ae& are fluently 
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meationed in which the proceedinirs of the 
assembly were disturbed, so that it was neces- 
sary to defer the business till another day. 
This (x;curred — 1, when it was discovered 
that the AwploM had been unfavourable, or 
when thf> er<xl'* manifested rh(»ir 'li-^ilca-ure 
hj ram, thunder, or lightiung i 2, when a 
trilmne interoeded ; 8, when the son Mt be- 
fore the business was over, for it was a prin- 
ciple that the auspices were valid onljr for 
om day from tmuriM to stiiiMt; 4, whoa • 
tnorbu.H cnm''!rili$ occurred, i.e. when one of 
the assembled citizens was seized with an 
epileptic fit ; 5, when thevexiUoinwas taken 
away from tlie Janiculum, this l>oinp a si^^nal 
which aU citizens had to obey; 6, when any 
tvmolt or inaometion broke oat in tiie city. 

(8) CoMiTiA TRiBCTA. Thenc asscmbUes 
likewise were called into existence by the 
constitution of Servius Tullius, who divided 
the Roman territory into thirty local tribes. 
It is a disputed qiif*'?tion whether the patri- 
cians were orig-muliy included in thetfe 
tribes ; but, whether ihej were or not» it ia 
certain, that by far the majority of the pen- 
pie in the tribes were plebeians, and that, 
eonaeqiientljrt the character of tlieae aaiem- 
blies was e?!sentially jjlebeian. After the 
deoemvirate, the patricians had certainly 
the right of voting in the aaaembUea of the 
tribes, which were then also convened hy the 
higher magistrates. The assemblies of the 
tribeahad originally only a local power ; they 
were intended to collect the tributum, and to 
furnish the contingents for the army ; they 
may farther have discussed the internal affairs 
ef each tribe, such as the making or keeping 
up of roads, wells, and the like. But their 
influence gruduuUy increaiied, and tiiey at 
length acquired the following powera i— 
1. Thf Irrtiun of the inferior tiio<;tttra*'-i. 
Whose olhce it was to protect the cominunuity 
or to Boperintend the aAdra of the tribea. 
Hence the tribunes of the plrbs were elected 
in the comitia tributa. In like manner, the 
aedilea were eleeled by tiiem, though the 
curule aedih's were elected at a different 
time ttom. the plebeian aedilea and under the 
preaidenoy of % ooaumL At a stiU later time, 
the quaestors and tribunes of the soldiers, 
who had before been appointed by the con- 
aola, were appointed in the assemblies of the 
tribes. The proconsuls to be sent into the 
province?", and the prolongation of the im- 
perium for a umgistrate who was already in 
a province, were likewise points which were 
determined by the tribes in later times. The 
inferior maffiBtrates elected by the tribes 
are the trimuTlrl eapitalea, trinmtriri mo- 
netalee, the ctirntores viarum, decemviri liti- 
bus judicandis, tribuni acrarii, magistri j 



vicorum et pagorum, praefecti annonae, du> 
umiTtrt navales, quinqueviri mnria tarri^ 
busqnc reficiendiK, triumviri coloniae dedu* 
cendac, triumviri, quatuorviri, A:c., mcnsarii, 
and lastly, after the Domitian law, b. c. 104, 
also tlie members of colleges of priests. The 
pontifex moximus had been elected by the 
people Ikom an earlier time. 3. Tk» le^$lm- 
tire power of the comitia tributa 'v i^- it first 
very inwgniflcant, for all they cuuld do was 
to make regitlatlmia eonoenilng the loeal 
affairs of the tribes. But after a time, when 
the tribes began to be the real representativea 
of the people, mattera aflbcting the wluile 
peo])le also were hrouf^ht before them by the 
tribunes, which, framed as resolutions, were 
laid before the senatet where they might 
either be sanctioned or rcjfected. This prac- 
tice of the tributa comitia ^radnally acquired 
fur them the riL-hr of taking the initiative 
in any meaaun . : the right of originating 
measures, until, in b. c. 449, this ripht was 
recognised and sanctioned by a law of h, 
Talerioa PnUieola and M. Horatlva Barbatoa. 
This law gave to the decrees passed by the 
tribes the power of a vetii lex^ binding npon 
fb» whole people, provided they oibtalned tlw 
sanction of the senate and the populus, that 
is, the people assembled in the comitia ott« 
rlata or in the eomitia oentarlata. In a. o. 
339, the Publilian law enacted uf plehhcita 
oinnea Quirites tenermt. This law waa either 
a re-enactment of the one fMiMed in B. c. 44^ 
or contained a more detailed specification of 
the cases in which plcbiscita should be bind- 
ing upon the whole nation, or, lastly, it 
made their validity independent of the sanc- 
tion of other comitia, so that nothing would 
be required except the assent of the senate. In 
B. c. 2S7, the Hortenaiaa law was passed, 
fcems to have hrfii only n re%ival and 
a confirmation of the two preceding laws, for 
it waa framed in almoatthieaametenna; but 
it muy al'in hr, that the ITortensian law made 
the plebiscita independent of the sanction of 
the aenate, ao that beneeftirth the eomitia 
tributa were quite independent in their legi»> 
latire character. -3. The Judicial paww of 
the comitia tributa was much more limited 
than that of the comitia centuriata, inas- 
much as they could take cognisance only of 
offences against the majentty of the people, 
while all crimes committed against the state 
■wprf* brought bcforo the centuries. Even 
i>4ariLians, when they had ottended against 
the conmionalty or its members, were tried 
and tincd by the tribes. This Hgrnn consti- 
tates a difference between the judicial power 
of the oentnriea and that of the tribea, tut 

the former could inflict capital punishment, 
j but the latter only fines. The comitia tri> 
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buta might assemble either within or with- 
4mt the city, but not ftarther from it than 

1000 paces, because th* power of the tri- 
bunes did not extend farther. For ekcUon& 
the Campus Martius WM tttnaUy ehoaen, but 
sometimes alt*o the fonun, the Capitol, or the 
Circus Flaminius. The presidents were com- 
monly the tribunes, who were supported by 
the aediles, and no matter could be brouf^ht 
before the tribes without the knowlt^pe and 
consent of the tribunes. As the coQiitia tri- 
Imta, however, more and more assxuned the 
character of nationul assemblies, the hi^rlier 
magistrates also sometimes acted as presi- 
dents, tbooffb pertiape not without previoady 
obtaining the permission of the tribunes. 
The preparations for the c<Hmtia tribata were 
ten fbrmal and eolenin than fbr those of the 
oenturies. In the case of elections, the can- 
didate* had to give in their names, and the 
president oommimioated them to the people. 
When a legislative measure was to be brought 
before the assembly, a tribune made the 
people acquainted with it in contiona, and 
that on the ttree preceding nundines. The 
same was the case when the jjeople were to 
meet as a court of justice. The auspicia 
were not constilted for the oomitia of the 
tribes, but the spectio alone was sufficient, 
and the tribunes had the right of obnimtiatio. 
In the eomitia Hbe trihnne who had been 
cho«en to preside sat on the tribunal sup- 
ported by his coU^igues, and laid before the 
people the sabjeet of the meeting, eonduding 
with the words rc!i'ti.s,jNbi'nfis Quirites. The 
bill was never read by the tribune himself, 
hat by a praeco, and then began the debates, 
In which persons niipht cither oppose or re- 
commend the measure, though private per- 
sons had to ask the tribune* for permission 
to speak. When ths discussion was over the 
president called upon the people ite in .sujfra- 
gium, as at the comitia ccnturiata. They 
then formed themselves into their tribes, 
whirl., like the centuries, ascertained their 
own votes in enclosures (septa). Which of 
the 85 tribes was to give its vote first, was 
determined by lot, nnr! that tribe was called 
praeroffatica or principium (the others were 
termed /miv voeatae). The vote of the first 
tribe was ^'ivcn by .some person of distinction 
whose name was mentioned in the piebisci- 
inm, if it was of a legislative ttatnre. The 
manner of collcctintr the votes was, on the 
whole, the same as in the comitia ccnturiata. 
The announcing of the result of the votes 
WIS the renmitiatio. If it SO happened that 
two candidates had the same number of votes, 
the question was decided by drawing lots. 
The circumstances which might cause the 
meeting to break up and deter its business till 



another day, are the sune as those which 
pot an end to the eomltla eentoriata. 

(4) The eomitia cent mi !f': n.irfd %rUh the 
eomitia tributa. — The Servian constitution 
was retsined tnudtered so Umg as no great 
change took place in the republic ; but when 
the coinage and the standard of property had 
become altered, when the constitution of the 
army had been placed on a different footing, 
and, above all, when the plebeians betran to 
be recognized as a great and essential ele- 
ment in the Koman state, it must have been 
found inconvenient to leave to the equitcs and 
the first class so great a preponderance in 
the eomitia of the eentnrles, and it beeame 
necessary to secure more power and influence 
to the democratic element. A change, there- 
fore, took idaoe, and the oomitia eenturiata 
became mixed with the comitia tributa ; but 
neither the time nor the exact nature of this 
change is aeeurately ascertained. Some reHer 
it to the censorship of C, Flaminius, n. c. 220, 
others to that of Q. Fabius and F. Decius, 
B. 0. 304. But there is evidence that it must 
be assigned to even an ^rlier date than this, 
for the 'tribus; praeroprativa is mentioned as 
early as b. c. 39G in the election of the con- 
sular tribunes, where the pure comitia tri- 
buta cannot be me;int, :md a centuria prncro- 
gativa is a thing uni^nown. With regard to 
the manner of tibe change, the most probable 
opinion is, that the citizens of each tribe were 
divided into five propcity classes, each con- 
sistiog of senlores and joniores, so that each 
of the 35 tribes contained ten centuries, and 
all the tribes together 350 centuries. Accord- 
ing to tills new arrangement, the five andent 
classes, divided into senlores and juniores, 
continued to exist as before, but henceforth 
they were most closely united with the tribes, 
whereas before the tribes had been mei-c 
local divisions and entirely independent of 
property. The union now effected was that 
the classes became subdivisions of the tribes, 
and thfJt accordingly ce]iturics occur both in 
the classes and in thp tribes. Each tribe con- 
tained ten centuries, two of the first class 
(one of the seniores and one of the juniores), 
two of the second (likewise senlores and 
Juniores), two of the third, two of the fourth, 
and two of the fifth class. The equites were 
likewise divided according to tribes and cen- 
turies, and they seem to have voted with flie 
hr>t class, and to have been in fact included 
in it, so as to be called centuries of the first 
dass. The centuries of the corniclnes, tubi- 
eines end fhbri, which arc no longer men- 
tioned, probably censed to exist as distinct 
centuries. The voting by tribes can hardly 
be conceived, except in thoae eases in which 
the ten centuries of every tribe were nnani* 
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mousi this may have been the f»se rery 
often, and -when it was eo, the trilras prae- 

rog-ativa was certainly the tribe chosen by 
lot to give its unanimous vote first. But if 
there was any diffiatenee of oplnfon among the 
centuries making up a tribe, the true majority 
coold only be ascertained by choosing by lot 
one of the 70 centnriae of the first dass to 
give its vote first, or rather it was decided b}- 
lot ft'Oiu which tribe the two centuries of the 
first class were to be taken to give their vote 
Unt* (Heme tiie plural praeroffoikMie.) The 
tribe, moreover, to which those centuries 
belonged which voted tirst, wa^i iUtelf likewise 
called tribne pff»aogativa. Of the two een- 
turies, again, that of seniores gave its vote 
before the juniores, and in the documents 
both were called by the name of their tribe, 
an Galena junio rum, i. c the juniore- of the 
first class in the tribus Guleria, Aniemk Ju- 
M*of tHR, F«fuHa j muhnm. As soon as the 
praero|?ativa had voted, t; c rrnuntiatio took 
place, and the remaining centuries then de- 
liberated whether ttiey shonld YOte the same 
;way or not. When this was lione all the 
centuries of the first tribe proc^ded to vote 
at once, for there would not haTe been time 
fbr the S50 centuries to vote one after another, 
as was done by the 193 centuries in the 
comitia centuriata. — These comitia of the 
eenturies combined with the tribes were far 
more democratical thiui the comitia of thf 
centuries ; they continued to be held, und 
preserved their power along with the comitia 
tributa, even after the latter had acquired 
their supreme importance in the republic. 
During tiie time of the moral and political 
corruption of thr Romans, the latter appear 
to have been chiefly attended by the populace, 
which was guided by the tributes, and the 
wealthier and more respectable citizens had 
little infiuenoe in them. When the libertini 
and all the Italians were tnoorpoirated in the 
(dd thirty-flve tribes, and when the political 
corruption had reached its height, no trace of 
the sedate and moderate character was left by 
which the comitia tributa had been distin- 
guished in former times. Under Augustus 
the comitia still sanctioned new laws and 
eleeted mag^strntes, but their whole proceed- 
ings were a mere farce, for they could not 
venture to elect any other persons than those 
roeonunended by the epip«Nr. fiberine de- 
prived the people even of this shadow ofthr ir 
former power, and conferred the power of 
election upon the senate. "When the Sections 
were made by the senate the result was an- 
nounced to the people assembled as comitia 
oentnriata or tributa. Legislation was taken 
away from the comitia entirely, and was com- 
pletely in the hands of the senate and the 



emperor. From this time the comitia may be 
said to have ceased to exist, as aU the sove- 

reigrn po mm T rmeily possessed by the people 
was conferred upon the emperor by the lex 
regia. [Lrx Enoia.] 

COM MEATUS, a furlough, or leave of ab- 
sence from the army for a certain time. 

COMMENTlBiUS or COMMENTARIUM, 
a book of memoirs or memorandum-book, 
whence the exprecMion f^n^snris Commentarii. 
It is also used lor a la\v ycr'i brief, the notes 
of a speech, &c. 

COMMERCIUM. rrivrrAs (Rom^n^] 

COMOKDIa (Kuiftt^oui), comedy. (1) 
Orbbk. Ciomedy took its rise at the vintage 
festivals of IMonysus. It originated with 
those who led ofT the phallic songs of the 
band of revellers (afifm), who at the vintage 
festivals of Dionysus gave expression to the 
feelingsof exuberant joy and merriment which 
were regarded as appropriate to the oocaston, 
by paradijip about, partly on foot, partly in 
waggons, with the symbol of the productive 
powers of nature, singing a wild, jovial song 
in honour of Dionysus and his companions. 
These songs were commonly interspersed 
with, or fddlowed by petulant, extemporal 
witticisms with which the revellers assailed 
the bystanders. This orifrtn of comedy is 
indicated by the name tctofuf&ia^ wliich un- 
doubtedly means the song of the kujuioc,** 
' though it has sometimes been derived from 
Kw/util, as if the meaning were " a village 
song." It was among the Dorians that 
comedy first assumed nrsy thintr of a regular 
shape. The Mcgarians, both iu the mother 
eonntry and in Sicily, claimed to he consi* 
rlrrr i! as its originators, and so far as the 
comedy of Athens is concerned, the dlsim of 
the Ibrmer appears weU firanded. Among 
the Athenians the first attempts at comedy 
were made at Icaria by Susarion, a native of 
Megara, about b. o. 578. Susarion no donht 
substituted for the more ancient improNinu 
tions of the chorus and its leader premedi- 
tated compositions. There would seem also 
to have been some kind of poetical contest, 
for we leam that the prize for the successful 
poet wu» a basket of figs and a jar oi wine. 
It was also the practice of those who took 
part in the comus to smear their faces with 
wine-lees, either to prevent their fcatorM 
fhxn heing recognised, or to give themsdves 
a more grotesque appearance. Hence comedy 
came to be called rpvyy^Sio, or lee-eong. 
Others connected the name with the cireom^ 
stance of a jar of new wine (rpvf) being the 
prise tot the succcsaAiI poet. It was, how* 
ever, in Sicily, that comedy was esriicst 
brought to something like perfection. Epi- 
I charmus was the first writer who gave it a 
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new form, mod introduoed m regalar plot. 

In his efforts he appears to hiive bet-u as.so- 
ciated with Phormis, a somewtiat older con- 
temporary. The Megariana in Sieilyelaimed 
the honour of the invention of comedy, on 
uccount nf Kpicharmus having lived in Me- 
gara belore he went to Syracuse, lii Attica, 
th0 lint comic poet of any importance whom 
we henr of after Su^^trion is f'hionides, who 
is said to have brought out plays m a. c. 
Emetes, EoxenSdes, and MyUns were pioha* 
bly contemporaries of Chionides; he was 
followed by Magnee and £cphantidea« Their 
eompoalttoiiB, however, ieem to hftve been 
little but the reproduction nf the old Megaric 
Onrce of Susaxion, differing, no doubt, in 
form, by the intradnction of an eetor or 
actors, separate from the chorus, in imitation 
of the improvements that had b^n made in 
tragedy. — That branch of tiM Attic draaie 
which was called the Old Comedy^ begins 
proywrly with Cnitinus, who was to comedy 
very ihulIi what Aeschylus was to tragedy. 
The old comedy has been described as the 
comedy of caricature, and such indeed it was, 
but it was also a great deal more. As it 
piared in ttie handi of Us great mulers Cra- 
tinus, Ilermippus, Eupolis, and especially 
Aristophanes, its main characteristic was 
that it was throughout jielMeeri* Ererything 
that bore upon the political or social interests 
of the Athenians furnished materials for it. 
The oM Attie comedy lasted from OL 80 to 
Ol. 94 (B.C. 458-404], From Cratinus to 
Theopompus there were forty-one poets, four- 
teen of whom preceded Aristophanes. The 
later pieces of Aristophanes belong to the 
Middle rather than to the Old Comedy. The 
ehorus in a ounedy consisted of twenty-fuur. 
[Chorus.] The dance of the chorus was the 
copiof, the movements of which were capri- 
cious and licentious, consisting partly in a 
reeling to and ttOt in imitation of a drunken 
man, md in various nnseenily and immodest 
gestures. Comedies have choric songs, but 
no tfTwniM, or tongs between acts. The most 
important of the choral parts v-n--- tlir !'ara- 
bo&is, when the actors having left the stage, the 
chorus^ which was ordinarily divided into foor 
rows, containing? six each, and was turned 
towards the stage, turned round, and ad- 
vancing towards the spectators delivered an 
address to them in the name of the poet, 
cither on public topics of general interest, nr 
on matters which concerned the poet per- 
sonally, criticising his rivals and calling at- 
tention to his merits ; the address having 
nothing whatever to do with the action of the 
play. The parahasis was not universally in- 
troduced : three plnys of 'Aristophanes, tlie 
E^ii.«ty»ugiu>, LysistratOf ofid I'lutus, have 



none. As the old Attie comedy was the off* 

spriufT of the politic il an ! MK-ial vigour and 
freedom of the age during wiiich it flourished, 
it naturally dedtaied and ceased with the da* 
cline and overthrow of the freedom and vi* 
gour which were necessary for its develop- 
ment. — It was replaced by a comedy of a 
somewhat different t^tyle, whldk was known 
as the Middle Comcdij, the age of which 
Lifted fruin the end of the Peloponnesian war 
to the overthrow of liberty by Philip of Ma- 
(01. 94-110.) The comedy of this 
period found its materials in satirizing classes 
of people lutead of indtvldttals, in criticising 
the systems and merits of philosophr r- irul 
literary men, and in parodies of the compo- 
ritions of living and earlier poets, and tra- 
vestics "T Ti!\ :ho'.o);ical subjects. It formed 
a transition from the old to the new comedy, 
and approximated to the latter hi tiie greater 
attention to the construction of plots which 
seem frequently to have been founded on 
amorous intrigues, and in the absence of that 
wild groteaqueness which marked the old 
comedy. As regards its external fonn, the 

1 plays of the middle comedy, geuerally speaking, 
had neither parahasis nor chorus. The most 
celebrated authors of the middle comedy were 
Antiphanes and Alexis. — The N&e Cbmedg 
was a Airther devdopment of the hut mcn- 
tioned kind. It answered as nearly as may 
be to the modem cc»ttedy of manners or cha* 
racter. Droppinh for the most past personal 

, allu.-iions, caricature, ridicule, and parody, 
which, in a more general form than in the 
old comedy, had maintained their ground in 
the middle comedy, the poets of the new 

I comedy made it their bu'^inoss to reproduce 

I in a generalized fui-m a picture of the every- 
day life of those hy whom they were sur* 
rounded. There were various standing cha- 
racters which found a place in most plays, 
such as we And in the ptays of Flantus and 

Terence, the leno perjin-us, nmator fcrridtu, 
aervulm camdua^ arnica iUudens, sodalis opi- 
tuhtoTf miles proelNitor, pttrariitu ediox, jmi- 
renfcs Umacea, meretricea procacea. In 
the new comedy there was no chorus. It 
flonrlriied from about b. e. S40 to n. c 860* 
The poets of the new comedy amounted to 64 
in number. The most distinguished was 
Menander.— (2) Roman. — The accounts of 
the early stages of comic poetry among the 
Romans are scanty. Scenic entertainments 
were introduced at Home in «. c. 303 from 
Ktruria, where it would f-cem they were a 
familiar amusemeTit. Tuscan players (/m- 
diones)^ who were fetched from Etruria, ex- 
hibited a sort of pantomimic dance to the 
muf^ic of a flute, without any song accom- 
panying their dance, and without regular 
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dnunatie gmtlenlattoa. The ammemeDt be- 

canio popular, and was imitated by the younfr 
Romans, who ibiproved upon the original 
entertamment by uniting with it extempo- 
raneoM mntuftl raillery^ compoflcd in a rude 
irregular menfiurc, a species of diversion 
which had been long known among the Ro- 
maaa at their agrarian feetivttli under the 
name of Fescennina [FKfiCKNNiNA]. It was 
123 years after the first introduction of these 
■oenic performance before the Improrement 
was introduced of having a regular plot. 
This advance was made by Livius Andronicus, 
«, native of Magna Oraeoia, in b. o. 240. His 
pieces, which were both tragediM tnd co- 
medies, were merely adaptotimiB of Greek 
diwnaa. The representatimi of regular plays 
of this sort wa«i now left to those who were 
histriones by profession, and who were very 
commonly either foreigners or slaTes; the 
f^ee-bom youth of Rome confined their own 
scenic performnnres to the ohler, irregular 
farces, which Uniig maintained their ground, 
and were subsequently ealled uodia * (£x- 
ODIA ; *^ATT RA.] Livius, as was common at 
that tiiue, was himself an actor in his own 
liieeei. The first ifrdtator of the dnuoutic 
works of LiviuB Andronicus was Cn. Nae- 
viuSf a native of Campania. Ue composed 
both tragedies and comedies, which were 
either translations or imitation'^ i f t!io>- of 
Greek writers. The most distinguished suc- 
e e eso w of Naerlns were Plantua, who ehlefly 
imitated Epicharmus, and Terence, whose 
materials were drawn mostly from Menander, 
Diphilus, Philemon, and Apollodorus. The 
eomedy of the Romans was throughout but 
an imitation of that of the Greeks, and 
chiefly of the new comedy. ^Tiere the cha- 
racters were oetenaihly (ireek, and the scene 
laid in Athens or pomc other Greek town, the 
comedies were termed paiiiatae. All the 
MOMdiM of Terenee and Plautus hehtng. to 
this class. "WTien the story and characters 
were Roman, the plays were called togatae. 
But the Ihbolae togatae were in fcct little else 
than Greek comedies clotlirt! in a T itin drens. 

The togatae were divided into two classes, 
the (rwleidae aiid toiirniiriae^ 
STibject WHS taken from hitrh or from low life. 
In the comediae paiiiatae, the costume of the 
ordinary actors was the Greek pallium. The 
plays which bore the name of praetextatae, 
were not so much tr itredics as historical 
plays. It is a mistakt- tu rcprc^ut them as 
eooedles. There was a species of tragi- 
comedv, mnied from the poet who intro- 
ducetl Hi. a >tyle Rhinthonica. A tragedy the 
argument uf which was Greek was termed 
rrepidata. The mimes arc sometimes cla.«i.'»ed 
with the Latin comedies. [MiMvs.j The 



mimes ffilltored fhim the eoraediee in Uttts 

more than the predominance of the mimic 
representation over the dialogue. Latin co- 
medies had no chorus, any more than the 
dramas of the new comedy, of which they 
were for the most part imitations. Like 
them, too, they were introduced by a pro- 
logue, wliich answered some of the purposes 
of the pnrnb tsis of the old comedy, so far as 
bespeaking tiic good will of the spectators, 
and defonding the poet against Us rivals and 
enemies. It communicated so much in- 
formation as was necessary to understand 
the story of the play. The prologM was 
commonly spoken by one of the players, or, 
perhaps, by the manager of the troop. Re- 
specting the AMlmmt fi^Mae see that artiele. 

COMPiTALlA, also called LCDI COM PI - 
TALiCil, a festival celebrated once a year in 
honour of the lares eompitalee, to whom sa> 
crificcs were offered at the places where two 
or more wars met. In the time of Aumistas, 
the hull coinpitalicii had gone out of fiUfhion, 
but were restored by him. The compitalia 
belonged to the ferial ca»C''pftrn«\ that is, 
festivals which were celebrated on days ap- 
pointed annually by the magistrates or 
priests. The exact day on which this festi- 
val was celebrated appears to have varied, 
though it was slways in the wintnr, gencntty 
at the beginning of Jantiarv. 

COMPLOVIUM. [Doxus.] 

OONCfLlUM generally has the same 
meaning as conienius or cotnenfio, but the 
technical import of concilium in the Roman 
constitution was an assembly of a portion of 
the people as distinct from the general as- 
semblies or comitia. Accordingly, as the 
coiiiitia tributu embraced only u i>ortion of 
the Roman people, viz. the plebeians, thMO 
f>fni!iti;i are often desipnntedby the term eon- 
ctiia plebis. Concilium is also used by Latin 
writers to denote the assemblies or meetings 
of confederate towns or nations, at which 
either their deputies alone or any of the 
citisens met who had time and inelinatton, 
and thui^ formed a representative assembly. 
Such an assembly ot diet is commonly de- 
signated as eommtme tomeiUnmt or mmatim, 
e. g. Achacnnim, A rfolorum, JtosslS I 'IISI, JfflOe- 
doniae^ and the like. 

CONFAHlt£;LTlO. [MATBivoirnrw.] 

CONGilBiUM (sell, vof, from conffius)^ a 
vessel containing a eongim. [Congivs.] In 
the early times of the Roman republic the 
cmgiuB was the nsnal measure of oil or wine 
which was, on certain occasions, distriVnited 
among the people; and thus vongiarium be- 
came a name for liberal donations to the 
people, in general, whether consistine of oil, 
wine, corn, money, or other things, while 
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dcmatioiis made to the soldiers were called 
dmt l tiv a, thou^rh they were sometime* also 
termed conrnaria. Many coins of the Roman 
emperors were struck in commemoration of 
■neh congiarla. O&ngktrimm waa, monovcr, 
occafsionally uspd simply to doRitmatp a pre- 
sent or a pension given by a person of high 
laak, «r s ptiiiee^ to bli IHeiidi. 




OPngiutem. (Coiaori^nuaa.} 



CONGirs, a Roman liquid meai1ire»irllleh 
contained six scxtarii, or the eigbtk put of 
the amphora (nearly six pints Eng.) IX was 
equal to tho larger chous of the Greekl. 
CQ-NN UgiU M. [Matrimonium.] 
OON OPEmi (jmtmimlov), a gnat or mits- 
^to-curtain, t. e. a covering made to be ex- 
panded over beds and couches to keep away 
gnats and other flying insects, so called from 
KwMx^, a gnat. Obmpmm is fhi origbi of 
the English word canopy. 

CONQUiSlTORES, persons employed to go 
•iMNit tiM oountry and impress soldiers, when 
there was a difficulty in completing a levy. 
Sometimes commissioners were appointed by 
s deevee of ib» toitto Unr tlio pvrpoie of 
making a conqnisitio. 
CONSANOUiNEI. [Cookati.] 
OONSECBlTiO. [AmffRzosn.] 

CONSILIUM. [CoN^ ■ENTl'S. 

CONSUALIA, a festival, with games, oele- 
Imtod by tbt Bomimii, aeeording to Ovid uid 

others, la honour of Consun, the ^od of 
secret dcUt>erations, or, according to Livy, of 
Neptunxis Equestris. Some writers, how- 
ever, say that Neptunus Eqnestris and Cen- 
sus were only different names for one and 
the same deity. It was solemnised every 
year In tho etreiis, by the symbolical cere- 
mony of uncovering an altar dedicated to the 
god, which was buried in the earth. For 
Bonralns, who mm oooddtnd as the fiMOder 
of the festival, was said to hare discovered 
an altar in the earth on that spot. The so- 
kmnlty took pUwe on the Slst of Angvat 
with horse and chariot races, and libations 
were poured into the flames which consumed 



the ^acrilices. During these festive g^nmmi 
horses and moles were not allowed to do any 
work, and were adorned with garlands of 
flowers. It was at their first celebration that, 
according to the aadeat legend, tho Sabine 
maidens were carried off. 

CONSUL (viraros;, the tiUe of the two 
chief officers or xnaglstrales of the Eoman 

republic. The word is probably composed of 
con and tul, which contains the same root as 
tlie -verb wiNe, to that eonettles aignifies 
I " those who come together," just as praeatU 
means "one who goes before," and exaul^ 
"one who goes out." The consulship is said 
to have been instituted upon the expulsion of 
the kings in b.c. 509, when the kingly power 
•was transferred to two magistrates, whoee 
office lasted only for one year, that it might 
not degenerate into tj-ranny by being vested 
longer in the same persons ; and for the same 
reason two nevo appointed instead of one 
king, as neither cotild undertake anything 
unless it was sanctioned and approved by hia 
oolleagne. Their original title was prattorm, 
or commanders of the armies, but this was 
changed into that of contulet in b.c. 449, 
and the latter title remained in nee nntO the 
latest periods of the Roman empire.- — The 
consuls were at first elected from the patii- 
eians exehuiTely. Their oiloe ma soapended 
in B.C. 451, and its functions were per- 
formed by ten high commissioners {decern^ 
em), appointed to frame a code of laws. On 
the re-establishmQUt of tlie consulship in b. c. 
449, the tribimes proposed that one of the 
consuls should be chosen from the plebeians, 
but this was strennoasly resisted by tho p»> 
triflians, and a compromise effected by sus- 
pending the consular office, and creating in 
its stead miUtary tribunes {Uribmd tmiUtmm) 
with consular power, who might be elected 
indifferently both from the patricians and 
plebeians. They were first appointed in b.o. 
444. The plebeians, however, were not satis- 
fied with this coiibesaion, and still endsn 
Toored to attain the higher dignity of the 
consolshlp. At length, after a serious and 
long-protracted struggle between the two 
orders, it was enacted bj the Lididan law, 
in B.C. 367, that hOlMtorth the consulship 
should be divided between the patricians and 
plebeians, and that one of the consuls should 
always be a plebeian. Accordingly, in b. c. 
3G6 L. Sextius was elected the first plebeian 
consiil. This law, however, was not always 
obsenred, and it stiU frequently happened 
that both consuls were patricians, untU, in 
later times, when the difference between the 
two orders had entirely c ea sed, and the ]do- 
bcians were on a f(X)ting of perfect equally 
with the patricians, the consuls were elected 
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from both orders induerimbkately. — ^During 

tbc later periods of the republic it was cus- 
tomary for persons to pass through Bcveral 
sttbordioate magistnicieB liefore fh«y were 
elected consuls, though this rule -wuh de- 
parted from in many particular ca^. The 
uge at which a person was eligible to the 
consulship was fixed in b. c. 180, by the lex 
annalis [Lkx A?fyAi,TR], at 43. — The election 
of- the consuls always took i)luee in the co- 
mltia of the centuries, some time before the 
expiration of the official year of the actual 
consuls, and the election was conducted 
either hy the aetnal oonflnls thesaaelveB, or 
])y an intcrrex or a dictator, and the persons 
elected, until they entered upon their office, 
were called eoMdfe* dlea^mofl. While they* 
were designati^ they were in reality no more 
than private personSt but still they might 
exereiee eonttderahle influence upon public 
affiiirs, for in the senate they -were asked lor 
their opinion first. If they had been guilty 
of any illegal act, either before or daring 
their election, such as bribery {ambiUui), they 
were liable to prosecution, and the election 
might be declared void. — The time at which 
the old consuls laid down their office and the 
consules desipnati entered upon theirs, dif- 
fered at diiterent times. The first consuls 
ore said to hafO entered npon their office in 
October, then wc find mention of the 1st of 
August, of the ides of December, the Ist of 
July, and very freqnently of tiie idee of 
Mai-ch, until, in B.C. 153, it became an es- 
tablished rule for the consuls to enter upon 
their dtttin on the let of January; and this 
custom remained down to tbc end of the re- 
public. On that day the senators, equites, 
and eitisene of all ctestes oondneted in a pro- 

eession {deducfio or proccssua conxularLs) the 
new magistrates from their residence to the 
capitol, where, if the auspices were &T0ur- 
able^ the oonsuls offered up sacrifioei, and 
were innupurated. Vr<m thence the proces- 
sion went to the curui, where the senate 
assembled, and where the consuls returned 
thanks for their election. There they mij^ht 
also speak on any subject that was of im- 
portance to the fepoUle, aoch as peace and 
war, the distribution of provinces, the gene- 
ral condition of ^e state, the /eriae Latmae, 
and the like. Dorfaifr tiie first five days of 
their office they had to convoke a contio, and 
publicly to take a solemn oath, by which, in 
the earliest times, they pledged thenuel^ 
not to allow any one to assume re^^al power 
at Some, but afterwards only to maintain the 
laws of ttie republic [in leges Jurare). On the 
expiration of their office they had to take 
another oath, stating that they had faithfully 
obeyed the laws, and not done anything 



against the constltation. The new oonsnls 

on ('tit( ring upon their office usually invited 
their Mends to a banquet. AVhen a consul 
died during his year of office, his c(fileagne 
immediately convoked the comitia to elect a 
new one. A consul thus elected to fill a 
vacancy was called consul suffectus, but his 
powers were not equal to tliose of an ordi- 
nary consul, f 1 he could not preside at the 
elections of other magistrates, not even in 
the oaae of the death of his colleague. In the 
latter case, as well as when the consuls were 
prevented by illness or other circumstances, 
the eomitiA were held an interrex or a 
dictator.— The outward distinctions of the 
consuls were, with few exceptions, the same 
as those which had formerly belonged to the 

kings. The jirincipal distinction was the 
twelve Uctors with the fasceSf who preceded 
the consols; but the axes did not appear in 
the fasces within the city. This outward 
sign of their power was taken by the con- 
suls in turn every month, and while one 
consul was preceded by the twelve lictors 
with their fasces, the other M'as during the 
same month preceded by an accensiis, and 
followed by the lictors; and the one ynB 
called during that month cotmd major, and 
the other cotisul minor. Other distinctions 
of the consuls were the curule chair («ella 
curtilis), and the tog& with the purple hem 
{toga jtraetexta). The ivory sceptre [scipio 
or seeptrum) and purple toga were not dis- 
tinctions of the consuls in general, but only 
when they celebrated a triumph. Under the 
empire a consul was souMtimes dJatlnguiahed 
by the senate with a sceptre bearing an eagle 
on the top, but his regvdar ensigns consisted 
of the toffa picta, the irabat^ and the fluoes, 
both within and without the city. — The con- 
suls were the highest ordinary magistrates at 
Bome. Their power was at first quite equal 
to that of the Idttgai except that it was 
limited to one year, nnd that the office of 
high priest, which hud been vested iu the 
king, was at the very beginning detadied 
from the consulship, and f?iven to the rex 
sacrorum or rex sacrijicuius. Yet the aus- 
pteia mqjora continued to belong to the 
fon^^uLs. This rcgul power of the consuls, 
however, was gradually curtailed by various 
laws, eepedaUy by the teatttnticgi of the tri- 
bunes of the plebs, whose province it was to 
protect the plebeians against the uigust or 
oppresdTS oomnuinds of the patridan nmgis- 
trates. Nay, in the course of timr, whole 
branches of the consular power were detached 
from it ; Ae reason for which was, that, as 
the patricians were compelled to allow the 
plebeians a share in the highest magistracy, 
they stripped it of as much of its original 
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power as they eonld, and i v mi ti wl these de- 
tached portioDB for thi'iiiKcIvt's. In this innn- 
mer the censorship was detached from the 
eonsaldiip lnB.c. 44S, and the pntetorship 
I'.i li.c. 367. But notwithstanding all this, 
tUe consuls temained the highest magistrates, 
and all other magistrates, except the tribunes 
of the plebs, were obliged to obey their com- 
mands, and show them great outwurfl v-- 
epect. The functiou^ of the consuls aunn\! 
the time of the republic may be conveniently 
describi'd under the following heads:—!. 
They were in all civil matters the heads of 
flie state, hetng iiiTested irfth tbe impeiiimi, 
which emanated from the poverfijjn people, 
and which they held during the time of their 
ofllM. In this capacity they had the right of 
convoking both the senate and the assembly 
ot the people ; they presided in each (in the 
eonitift of the enrlet as well as in those of 
the centuries), and they took care that the 
lesolotions of the senate and people wore 
carried Into eflfcet. They might also convoke 
eontiones, whenever they thought it neces- 
sary. In the senate they conducted the dis- 
cussions, and put the questions to thu vote, 
thus exercising the greatest influence upon 
all matters wliicli wore broug-ht before the 
senate either by themselves or by others. 
Wlien a doereo was poswd by the Bettate» the 
consuls were usually commifl(rioned to sec that 
it was carried into effect ; thoa^ there are 
also Instanoes of the eottsnis oppostnir a de- 
cree of the senate. 2. The Bupreme com- 
mand of the armies belonged to the consuls 
alone by Tirtae of their imperhmi. Aeeord- 
inply, when a vrar was decreed, they were 
ordered by a senatus consultum to levy the 
troops, whose nomher was determined hy the 
senate, and they appointed most of the other 
military oflBcers. WhUc at the head of their 
armies they had full power of life and death 
over their soMiSfS, who, on their enrolment, 
had to tiike an oath (snrramrntitm) to bo 
fciithAil and obedicut to the commands of the 
consulrf. When the consuls had entered upon 
their otticc, the 'senate assigned them their 
provinces, that is, their spheres of action, 
and the consols either settled between them- 
selves which pro'\ince each was to have, or, 
wliich was more common, they drew lots. 
UsoaUy one consul remained at Bknne, while 
the other "vrent out at the head of the army : 
sometimes both left the city, and carried on 
war in different qnarters; and sometimes, 
when the danger was very pressing, both 
consuls commanded the anuies against one 
and the same enemy. U it was deemed ad^ 
▼isablc, the imperium of one or of both con- 
suls was prolonged for the particular province 
in which they were engaged, in which case 



they had the title of piroooniQls [PnoeoKstn:.], 

and their successors either remained at 
Home, or were engaged in other quarters. 
During the latter period of the republie the 
consiils remained at Rome during the time o( 
their office, and on its expiration they had a 
foreign province (in the real lense of the 
word) assigned to them, where they under* 
took either the peaceful administration, or 
carried on war ugaiuht internal or externa' 
enemies. While in their provinces, hoth 
the consuls and proconsuls had the power 
of life and death over the provincials, for 
they were looksd npon there aa the chief 
military commanders ; and the provincials, 
being peregrinit did not enjoy the privileges 
of Buman dtfaens. 8. The snpreme jnrisdie* 
tion was part of the consular imperium, and 
as such vested in the consuls so long as there 
were no praetors. In eivil eases tiiey 8dmi> 
nistered justice to the jtatricians as well as 
plebeians, either acting themselves 9AjudicUt 
or a])pointing others as Judieeg and ariUri. 
In criminal cases there appears from early 
times to hzive been this difference : that pa- 
tricians char^fcd with capital offences were 
tried by the curies, while the plebeians came 
under the jurisdiction of the consuls, whose 
power, however, was in this cui>e rather 
limited, partly by the intercession of the tri* 
bnncs of the people, and partly by the right 
of appeal {provocatio) from the sentence of 
the consols. The eonsols might, fhrther, 
summon any citizen hrfrre their tribunal, 
and, in case of disobedience, seize him (pren- 
(irn ), and Ifane him np to a certain amonnt. 
After the institution of the ] rartrrship, the 
consuls no longer possessed any regular ordi> 
nary jurisdiction; and whenever they eser« 
cised it, it was an exception to the general 
custom, and only by a special command of 
the senate. 4. Previous to the institution 
of the censorship the consuls had to perform 
all the functions which afterwards belonprd 
to the censors : they were accordingly the 
highest officers of finance, held the census, 
drew up the lists of the senators, equites, &c. 
After the establishment of the censorship they 
still retained the general snpevintendence of 
the public economy, inasmuch as they had 
the kc}-s of the acrariuntf and as the quaes- 
tors or paymaeten were dependent on them. 
Rut still in the management of the finances 
the consuls were at aU times under the con- 
trol of the eenato. 5. Ibi all relations with 
foreign states the consuls were the represen- 
tatives of the Roman zepuhlic. Hence they 
might eraclnde peace or treaties with fhreign 
nations, which had, however, to be sanc- 
tioned by the senate and people at Rome; 
and unless this sanction was obtained a treaty 
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WW ToUL They received foreign mmbCM*- 

dors, and introduced them into the senate, 
and in short all negotiations with, foreign 
princes or nations passed throngh their 
hands. 6. In matters connected "with their 
own official fanctiontt, the consuls, like all 
other magistrates, had the power of Issuing 
proclamiitions or orders [edicta), "which might 
be binding either for the occasion only, or 
remain in force permanently.— Although the 
consular power had been gradually dimi- 
nished, it was in cases of imminent danger 
restored to its original and full extent, by a 
decree of the senate calling upon the consuls 
rideant tic quid re* publiea detrimenti capiat. 
In such cases the consuls received sovereig^n 
poww, but they were resp<Huible for the 
manner in which they had exercised it. — It 
has already been observed, that to avoid col- 
Uelim and eonfasion, the two eonrals did not 
possess the san-r poT,rrr nt the name time, but 
that eaoh bad the Impcrium every other 
montii. The one who possessed it, M the 
consul major, exercised all the rights of the 
office, though be always consulted bis col- 
league. In the earliest times It was custo- 
mary for the elder of the two consuls to take 
the imperium first, afterwards the one who 
had had the greater number of votes at the 
elMtion, and had therefore been proclaimed 
{rmuntiarc) first. In the time of Augustus 
it was enacted that the consul who had most 
dilldren should take preoedenw of the other ; 
and some distmction of rank continued to be 
observed down to the latest times of the em- 
pires—Towards the end of the repiddie the 
consulship lost its power and importance. 
The first severe blow it received was from 
Julius Cmhwt, the dictator, for he nerved 
the consulship in addition to his dictatorship, 
or he arbitrarily ordered others to be elected, 
who were mere nominal officers, and were 
allowed to do nothing without his sanction. 
He himself was elected constdat first for five, 
then for ten years, and at last for Ufo. Under 
Augustiis the consulship was a mere shadow of 
what it had been : the consuls no longer held 
their office for a whole year, but usually for a 
few months only; aad hence it happened 
that sometimes one year saw six, twelve, or 
even twenty-five consuls. Tho£« who were 
dMted ^ llrat in the year ranked higher 
than the rest, and their names alone were 
used to mark the year, according to the an- 
dient enstom of the fUmiaha of marhfaig ttio 
date of an event by the names of the consuls 
the year in which the event occurred. 
Durtaig tiw laat period of the empire it be. 
same the practice to have titular or hono- 
rary consuls, who were elected by the senate 
and conflrmod by the emperor. fMyntlMitliit 



appoiBied two oonmla, one for Rome stud 

another for Constantinople, who held their 
office for a whole year, and whose fuuctiooa 
were only thoee of chief justieea. AD the 
other consuls were designated p.-^ hnnorarii or 
amsularet. Bui though the consulship bad 
thoi beoorae almoBt an empty title, it was 
still regarded a.s the highest dignity in the 
empire, and as the ol^ect of the greatest am* 
bition. It was ommeeted wiQi Tory great 
expenses, partly on account of the public 
p-ames which a consul had to provide, and 
partly on account of the large donations ho 
had to make to the pcoj ii . The last consal 
at Rome was Decimus Theodoms PauHnuR, 
A.D. dS6, and at Constantinople, Fiavius Ba- 
aOlBslniior, a.b. 541. 

COXSClAPJ'', Pignifled, under the re- 
public, a pertton who bad held the office of 
ooDiol; bat mder flie empire, it was Hw 
title of many ma^strates and pr.hl-c nfflfrri, 
who enjoyed tho insignia of consular dig- 
nity, without baTing ilEed the oOco of eonsiL 
Thus we find commanders of armies and go- 
vernors of proTiaoes called Oonsuloru vudtw 
the empire. 

CONTIO, a contraction for conventjo, that 
is, a meeting, or a convmttu. In the tech- 
nical sense, however, a contio was an aaaem* 
bly of the people at BMOe convened by a 
magistrate for the purpose of making the 
people acquainted with measures which were 
to be brooglit before the next wnitiSi a&d oC 
working upon them either to support or op- 
pose the measure. But no question of any 
UadeonMbe dodded by a oonUbb and tUn 
constitutes the difference between contlonee 
and oomltia. Still contiones were also 
eonmied for otiier pnrpooea, a. f . of par- 
suading the people to take part in a war, or 
of bringing complaints against a party in the 
republic Brery magistrate bad tiho right to 
convene oontionce, but it was most frequently 
exercised by the consuls and tribunes, and 
the latter more especially exerelBed a great 
influence over the people in and through these 
continnes. A magistrate who was higher in 
t ank than the one who had conTcned a contio, 
had the right to onler the people to disperse, 
if hp disapproved of tlio object. It should be 
remark^ that the term contio is also u.sed 
to deeignato the e pe e ah a a and harangues ad- 
dressed to thr people !n an as.scmbly, and 
that in a loose mode of speaking, oontio de- 
notea any asMmbly of tho people. 

originally men who served in the same army 
and lived in the same tent. The word is do* 

rived from tiA-frna i';iftrTward=: inhrrnacit- 

Ilum), which was the original name for a 
ndUtary tent, aa It was nilda «f (to* 
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hukie). Each tent was occupied by ten sol- 
dlm {eorUubemales), with a subordinate 
offlcor at their hoad, who wan called decanu^, 
aud in later times caput contubemii. Young 
Bomitw of iUuRtrioos flainiliea UMd to accom- 
pany a distintruishod (general on his expedi- 
ttonst or to . his province, for the purpose of 
gaining under his mperlntendenoeapraetleal 
training in the art of war, or in the adminis- 
tration of public aflkdrs, and were, like soi- 
dien living in tlw mum tent, eaUed hit 0011- 
tuhminh'.f. In a still wider sense, the name 
9oniubemales was applied to peraona con- 
naetad by tiea of tetimate Mendsbip, and 
Living under the same roof ; and hence, when 
a free man and a slave, or two slaves, who 
were not allowed to contract a legal mar- 
riage, Itred toother aa husband and wife, 
they were called cmtttbemalea ; and their 
connaction, as well as their place of residence, 
eontubernium. 

CONTUBEKNIUM. rCojrruBimxALEsJ 
C0NV£MK£ in mXnUM. [Matbiuo- 

C0N"VT=:NTUS, was the name applied to 
the whole body of Koman citizens who were 
cHber permaneBtly or for a tlma settled in a 
province. In ordor to facilitate the adminis- 
tration of justice, a province was divided into 
a nomlier of districts or drenits, eaeh of whleh 
wa« called comentus, forums or jurisdictin. 
Roman citizens living in a province were en- 
tirely under the jurisdietlonof theprooonsnl ; 
•ad at certain times of the year, fixed by the 
proconsul, they assembled in the chief town 
of the district, and this meeting bore the 
name of Mmmhn iwMtm% Henee the ex- 
pressions — conventm agrre, peraffere, conco- 
eartf dimittere. At this conventus litigant 
partica apidied to the prootmsnl, who selected 
a number of jud^res from the conventus to try 
their causes. The procuuiiul himself pre- 
sided at tiie trials, ai^ pvowniiieed tlw san- 
tence according to the views of the judges, 
who were his assessors [consilium or «otwi- 
UarH). These eonventns appear to have 
been generally held after the procon^^ul had 
settled the military affairs of the province ; at 
least, ulua OMMnr iraa proeonsul of Oaxil, he 
made It % fegolsr practice to hold the con- 
ventus after his annies had retired to their 
winter quarters. 

CONVlviUM. [Symposium.] 

COPnixus («co<f)U'o?. En^'l. c«j^«), a large 
kind of wicker basket, made of willow 
branches. It would seem that it was used 
by the Greeks as a basket or cage for birds. 
The Romans used it for agricultural pur- 
\Mm§t and it sometimes formed a kind of 
portable hot-bed. Juvenal, when «tpeaking 
Of the Jews, us^s the expression cophinus et 



foenum (a truss of hay), figuratively to desig- 
nate their poverty. 

CORBIS, dim. CORBIJLA, CORBICV LA, a 
basket of vc y peculiar form and common uae 
among the Bomans, botfi fbr agricultural and 
other purposes. It was made of osiers tn istod 
together, and was of a conical or pjTamidal 
shape. A basket answering precisely to this 
desc ription, hoth in form and material, Is still 
to be seen in everyday use among the Cam- 
panian peasantry, which is called In the laa* 
gua^ of the country " la corbella." 

COBBItAE, merchantmen of the larger 
elass, so eaUed because tbey bung out ft 
corbia at the mast-head for a sign. They 
were also termed oneratHae; and hence Plan- 
tus, in order to designate the voracious ap- 
petttea of some women, says, **Oorbltam dbi 
comesse possunt." 

CORNU, a wind instrument, ancientty 
mndoof horn, bat afterwards of brass. Like 




Qma. (BamwNaldallWk) 

the laia, it diUlMed flram the UMa in being a 
larger and more powerM insCrmnent, and 
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from the tuba itself, in being curved nearly 
in the shape of a C, with a cross-piece to 
steady the instrument for the convenience of 
the performer. Hence Ovid says {Met. i. 98) : 

The classicum, which originally meant a Pigrnal, 
rather than the musical instrument which gave 
the signal, was usually sounded with thftennMi. 

Sonuit reflcxo rlnnsicutn cornu, 
I jtuuMiue aduncQ lUidulm cantus 
ElWtMn.'' (8n.CM|M.) 

The Cornicinet 9Xid Liticines, the persons who 
blew the Comu and lAtutu, formed a col- 
legium. In flie ]ireee(Unf cut, M. Julius 
Victor, a member of the Collcpium, holds a 
Utuus in his right hand, and touches with 
his left a cornu on the ground. See engrav- 
ing under Tvba. 

CORONA ((rret^Miiw), a crown, that is, a 
circular ornament of metal, leavea, or flowers, 
-worn by the andoits round the head or neck, 
and u?cd as a festive as well as funereal de- 
coration, and as a reward of talent, military 
or naval prowess, and tML worth. Its first 
introduction as an honorary reward is attri- 
butable to the athletic ^mes, in some of 
which it was bestowed as a prim upon the 
victor. It was the only reward contended 
for by the Spartans in their gymnic contests, 
and was worn bjr them when going to battle. 
The Romans refined upon the practice of the 
Greeks, and invented a great variety of 
crowns fbrmed of difllerent materialB, each 
with a separate appellation, and appropriated 
to a particular purpose. — I. Cobona Oasi- 
DiONALis. Amongst the honorary crowns 
bestowed by the Romans for military achieve- 
ments, the most difficult of attainment, and 
the one which conferred the highest honour, 
was the corona obaidionalis, presented by a 
helcaguered army after its liberation to the 
general who broke up the siege. It was 
mado of grass, or weeds and wild flowers, 
thence called corona graminea, and fframinra 
obtidiotialU, gathered from the spot on which 
the belei^ered army had been enclosed. — 
II. ConoxA CiviCA, the second in honour and 
importance, was presented to the soldier who 
had pieserrod th0 of ft Bonan dtiwn in 
battle. It was made of th0 leaves of tha oak. 
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The soldier who had acquired this crown had 

a place reserved next to the senate at all the 
public spectacles; and they, as well as the 
rest of the company, rose up upon bis en* 
trance. He was freed from all public bur- 
thens, as were also his father, and his pa- 
ternal grandfather ; and the person who owed 
his life to him was bound, ever after, to 
cherish his preserver as a parent, and afford 
him all such offices as were due from a son 
to bis fether. — III. Corona Navaus or Ros- 
TRATA, called also Classica. It is difficult to 
determine whether these were two distinct 
erowns, or only two denominations for the 
same one. Tt seems probable that the naralit 
corona, besides being a generic term, was 
inferior in dignity to the latter, and given 
to the sailor Avho first boarded an enemy's 
ship \ whereas the rostrata was given to a 
commander who destroyed tiie wbol^ fleet* 
or gained any vcn' signal victory. At all 
eventa, they were both made of gold ; and 
one at least (roffnite) decorated with the 
beaks of ships like the rostra in the forum. 
The Athenians likewise bestowed golden 
crowns tn naval services; sometimes upon 
the person who got his trireme first equipped, 
and at others upon the captain who had his 
vessel in the best order.- — IV. Cobona Mv- 
BALIS, was presented by the general to the 
first man who scaled the wall of a besieged 
city. It was made of gold, and decorated 
with turrets.— y. ComoMACA8msKBisorYAi.» 
i.ARTS, was presented to the first soldier who 
surmounted the tailum, and forced an en- 
tranee into the enemy's camp. This crown 
was made of prold, and ornamented with the 
palisades {valli) used in forming an entrench* 
ment. — YI. COnoxa TmuvrBALn. Thoe 
were three sorts of triumphal cro^rns : the 
first was made of laurel or bay leaves, and 
was worn round the bead of the eommander 
during l»is triumph ; the second was of gold, 
which, being too huge and massive to he 
worn, was held over the bead of the general 
during his triumph, by a public officer. This 
crown, as well as the former one, was pre* 
sented to the victorious general by his army* 
The third kind, likewise of gold and of great 
value, was sent as a present from the pro- 
vinces to the commander. [AvnuM Cohoka* 
sioit.]— Tn. CoROKA OvAUS, wss given to 
a commander who obtained only an ovation. 
It was made of myrtle. — VIII. Corona Olb- 
AonrAt was made of the olive leaf, and con* 
ferred upon the soldiers as well as their com- 
manders. — The Greeks in general made but 
little use of erowns as remurds of valovr in 
the earlier periods of their history, except as 
prices in the athletic contests ; but previous 
to fhe time of A]ex«ndnr» cnrww of goUl 
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wcra proftiKly distribntedt Mnongflt tho 

Athenians at least, for every triftini; feat} 
whether civil, naval, or military, which, 
though lavished without much discrimination 
M llu aa regards the character of the re- 
ceiving parties, were still subjected to certain 
legal restrictions in respect of the time, place, 
and mode in which they were conferred. 
They could not be presented but in the public 
assemblies, and with the consent, that is by 
suftage, of tiie peoi^, or liy the Mnaton In 
their council, or by the tribes to their own 
members, or by the irifWTM. to members of 
fhefr own fiifMw. According to the statement 
of Aeschines, the people could not lawfully 
present crowns in any place except in their 
assembly, nor the senators exeept in the ae- 
nate-housc ; nor, according to the same au- 
thority, in the theatre, which is, however, 
denied by Demosthenes; nor at the public 
games, and if any crier there proclaimed the 
crowns he \v;i.s subject to atimia. Neither 
could any person holding an office receive a 
crown whilst he was inmSOwos, that is, be- 
fore he hnd pa«^ecl liis accounts. — The second 
class of crowns were emblematical and not 
lionorary, and tike adoption of Hiem was not 
repulated hy law, but custom. Of these there 
were also several kinds. — ^I. Coboka SAC>;a- 
BOTAUS, was worn hy the priests (saeerdotM), 
with the exception of the pontifex maximns 
and his minister {camUltu)^ as well as the 
hystanders, when ofBelattng at the saerifloe. 
It doe.H not appear to have been confined to 
any one material. — XL CoaoMA Fvjxmum and 
SapvLCSRALTs. Tho Greelcs first set the ex- 
ampte of crowning the dead vrith chaplets of 
leaves and flowers, which was imitated by 
the Komans. Garlands of flowers were also 
B^Med upon the bier, o|^ scattered Arom the 
windows nnder which the prooesston passed. 




FmbbISr witb Crow o*. C^''*'*" mi aoocat FMntiag.) 



or entwined about the elnerary urn, or as a 
decoration to the tomb. In Greece these 
crowns were commonly made of parsley. — 
III. Corona Convivialis. The use of chap- 
lets :it li'stive entertainments spruni; likewise 
from (ireecc. They were of various shrubs 
and flowers, such as roses (which were the 
choicest), violets, myrtle, ivy, phUffra, and 
even parsley. — IV. Cohoxa Nvptiai.is, The 
bridal wreath was also of Greek origin, among 
whom it was made of flowers pinned by the 
bride herself, and not bought, which was of ill 
omen. Amongst the Komans it was made oi 
eerkno, also gatiiered by the bride herself^ 
and worn under the flammeum, with which 
the bride was always enveloped. The bride- 
groom also wore a chaplct. The doors of 
his house were likewise decorated with gar- 
lands, and also the bridal couch. — V. Corona 
N ATALiTiA, the chaplet suspended over the door 
of the Tcstibttle, both in the hou.ses of Athens 
and Rome, in which a child was born. At 
Athens, when the infant was male, the crown 
was made of olive ; when female, of wooL At 
Home it was of laurel, ivy, or parsley. 

cOiiUNIS («Mpttivi«), the cornice of an en* 
taUatnre, is properly a Greek word signify, 
ing anything curved. It is also used by 
Latin writers, but the genuine Latin wordUbr 
a eom^M is eorotta or eoroftixi 

COU'I'TNA, the name of the table or hollow 
slab, supported by a tripod, upon which the 
priestess at Delphi sat to deliTer her re> 
sponscs; and hence the word is used for the 
oracle itself. The Romans made tables of 
marble or braoae after the pattern of ttie 
Delphian tripod, which they used as we do 
our sideboards, for the purpose of displaying 
their plate at an entertainment. These were 
termed cortiunf Drlphicae, otDelph ii tw >imply . 

CORYBANTiCA (^opu/SaiTticti), a festival 
and mysteries celebrated at Cnossus in Crete, by 
theCorybantes. (SceC/ass. J7te<.,CoRTBAi(TBS.) 

CORYMBUS (»c6pvfx/3o?). [Coma.] 

COKVUS, a sort of crane, used by C. Dui- 
lius against the CarOiagittlan fleet in the 
battle foujrht off Mylae, in Sicily (b. c. 260). 
The Romans, we are told, being unused to 
the sea, saw that their only chance of vie- 
tory was by hrinpintr a sr;i-fiirht to resemble 
oue on land. i''or this purpose they invented 
a machine, of which Polybins has left a mi- 
nute description. In the furo part of the 
ship a round i)oIe was fixed perpendicularly, 
twenty-four feet in height and abont nine 
inches in diameter ; at the top of this was a 
pivot, upon which a ladder was set, thirty- 
six feet in length and four in breadth. The 
ladder was guarded by cross-beams, fastened 
to the upright pole by a ring of wood, which 
turned with the pivot above. Along the 
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ladder a rope was passed, one end of which 
took hold of the comu by means of a rin^. 

The corvu^ itself was a strong piece of iron, 
with a spike at the end, which was raised or 
lowered by drawing in or letting oat the 
rope. When an enemy's ship drew near, the 
machine was turned outwards, by means of 
the pivot, tn the direetion of the assailant. 
Another part of the machine was a breast- 
work, let down firom the ladder, and serving 
aa a bridge, <m which to board the Miemy'a 
vessel. By means of these eranes the Car- 
thaginian ships were either broken or closely 
looked irfth the Roman, and Bafltos gained a 
complete victory. 

CORtTOS or COEYTUS (ywpvTo«,K»ipwTo«). 

[AXCVB.] 

C0SM£TAE, a class of slaves among the 
Romans, whose duty it was to dress and 
adorn ladies. 

COSMI (MMffMi), the supreme magistrates 
in Crete, were ten in number, and were 
chosen, not from the body of the people, but 
from certain <y4n| or houses, which were pro- 
bably of more pore Doric or Achaean descent 
than their neighbours. The first of them in 
rank was ealled protoMMNis, and gaire bis 
name to the year. They commanded in war, 
And also conducted the business of the state 
with the repreaentattves and ambaasadon of 
other cities. Their period of office was a year ; 
,bttt any of them during that time might resign, 
'and was also liable to depodtlon by his ool- 
leagues. In some cases, too, they mipht be 
indicted for n^lect of their duties. On the 
whole, we may conclude that they formed the 
executive and chief power in most of the 
cities of Crete. 

COTHURNUS (ko^w), a boot. Ito es- 
sential distinction was its height; it rose 
above the middle of the Ici,'-, so as to surround 
the coif, and sometimes it reached as high as 
the knees. It was worn prindpally by hone- 
men, by hunters, and by men of rank and 
authority. The sole of the cothurnus was 
eommonly of the ordinary thlelmesa ; bnt it 
was sometimes made much thicker than usoal, 
probably by the insertion of slices of coik. 
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The object was, to add to the a p pa re nt stature 

of the wearer ; and tlds was done in the cane 
of the actors in Athenian tragedy, who had 
the Holes made unusually thick as one of the 
methods adopted in order to magnify their 
whole appearance. Hence tragedy in general 
was called cothurnus. As the cothurnus was 
COTunonly worn in hunting, it is represented 
as part of the costume of .Artemis (Diana). 

COTTAR US (kotto^), a social game which 
was inteodneed fknm SieDy into Grceoe, whera 
it became one of the favourite amusements of 
young people after their repasts. The sim* 
plest way in whleh it origliuiUy was played 
■svas this : — One of the company threw out of 
a goblet a certain quanti^ of wine, at a oer- 
taki distaaee, into a metal basin, ifldle lie 
was doing this, he cither thought of or pro- 
nounced the name of ids mistress ; and if all 
the wine fell in the basin, and with a ftill 
sound, it was » good sign Ikv the lorer. This 
simple amusement soon assumed a variety of 
different characters, and became, in some 
instancee, a regular contest, with prizes for 
the victor. One of the most celebrated modes 
in which it was carried oir is called it o^v 
fii4>itv. A basin was filled with water, wifli 
small empty ctip.s (ofv/3ai^) swimming upon 
it. Into these the young men, one after 
another, threw 19ie remnant of the wine tram 
their goblets, and he who had the good for- 
tune to drown most of the bowls obtained the 
prize, consisting either of simple eakea, sweet- 
meats, or sesame-cakes. 

COTYTTIA (itPTTvna), a festival which was 
originally celebrated by the Edooians of 
Thrace, in honour of a goddess called Cotys, 
or Cotytto. It was held at night. The wor- 
ship of Cotys, together with the festival of 
the Cotyttia, was i|^opted by several Greelc 
states, chiefly those which were induced by 
their coauncrcial iutercbt to maintain ftiendly 
relaticms with Thrsee. The ItostiTals of ttife 
goddess were notorious among the ancient? 
for the dissolute manner and the debaucheries 
with_ which they were edebrated. 

c6tyL.\ C^otvAt)), a measure of capacity 
among the Romans and Greeks : by the former 
it was also ealled Jkemina; by the latter, 
TpvPXiov and -jj^iiVa or f)^l^^^l^a. It was the 
half of the sextarius or {<(rn)«, and contained 
6 cyathi, or nearly half a pint English. 

COVINUS (Celtic, kowain), a kind of car, 
the spokes of which were armed with long 
sickles, and which waa used as a seythe-ehn* 
riot chiefly by the ancient Belgians and 
Britons. The Romans designated, by tho 
name of oovinus, a kind of travelling carnage, 
which seems to have been covered on all siden 
with the exception of the front. It had no 
seat for a driver, but was couducted by the 
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narii (this word occurs only in Tacitus) wem 
to hare constituted a regxUar and distinct part 
of a British army. Compare Essbdum. 

CRATER («paT^, Ionic tpijT^p, from «t«pa»»- 
wnt, I mix), a vessel in which the wine, ac- 
cording to the custom of the ancients, who 
tmy Mldoii dnnk it pure, wm vdzed with 
water, and from which the cups were filled. 
Craters were among the first thin^ on the 
wnhriltehment of which the tauSeat ftrtlato 
exercised their skill ; and the number of 
craters dedicated in temples seeins eyerywhere 
to have been Tery great. 

ORE PI DA (tcprjnli), a slipper. Slippers 
were worn with t)ic palUun^ not with the toga, 
•ad were properly ohafaeteriatie of tbeGreeiks, 
fhough adopted from them by the Romans. 

CRIMEN. Thotigh this word occurs so 
frequently, it is not easy to fix its meaning. 
Crimen is often equivalent to aeeutatio (xari). 
yop/a) ; hut it frequently means an act which 
is legally punishable. Those delicta which 
iven pimiehable according to epeelel leges, 
ienatus consulta, and con^titutiones, and were 
pvoBecuted in judicia publica by an accusatio 
pvblioa, were more eepedally called erlmina ; 
and the penalties in case of conviction were 
lose of Ufe, of freedom^ of civitas, and the 
oonae(|nent iwiiMiii^j uid loimBtiineBpeeiiiiiaxy 
pcnmlties also. 

CBI8TA. [Galra.] 

CBItes (K(>KTrfi\ a judge, was the name 
applied by the Greeks to any person who did 
not judge of a thing like a Sucaonjs, accord- 
ing to positive laws, but according to his own 
eenee of justice and equity. But at Athens 
n number of KpiraC wiis chosen by ballot from 
a number of selected candidates at etery 
oelehratian of the Dionysia : they were ealle<l 
ei aptroi, Kar efoy>jf . Their office was to 
Judge of the merit of the dififerent choruses 
moA dramstie poems, and to award the prises 
to the victors. Their number was five for 
comedy and the same number for tragedy, 
one being taken ftfon every tribe. 

CEGBYLUS. [Coma.] 

CBOCOTA (sc. vestis, KpoKurhv so. ifiaTioi', 
or upe wM T^t sc. X'-'"^")* ^Ats a Idnd of gala- 
dress, chiefly worn by women on solemn 
occasions, and in Greece especially, at the 
festival of the Dionysia. Its name was de- 
rived from crocus, oneof the IhToiuileeolouTs 

of the Greek ladies. 

CKUTALUM. [CvMnvr.uM.] 

CRUST A. [Caela I j a.] 

CRUX (oraupos, <rKoXo»//), an instrument of 
capital punishment, used by several ancient 
nationa, eepedally the Romans and Ourtha- 
ginianfi. Crucifixion was of two kinds, the 
leas osoal sort being rather impalement than 



what we idioald describe by ttie word cmd- 

fixion, as the criminal was transfixed by a 
pole, which passed through the back and 
spine and came oat at llie month. The cross 
was of several kinds ; one in the shape of an 
X, called crux Andreana, because tradition 
reports St. Andrew to have suffered upon it ; 
another was formed like a T. The third, and 
most common f«ort, was made of two pieces of 
wood crossed, so as to make four right angles. 
It was on this, acoordlafr to the nnanimoiis 
testimony of the fathers, that our Saviour 
suffered. The punishment, as is well knoum, 
was chiefly tnlUeted on slaves, and the worst 
kind of malefactors. The criminal, after sen- 
tence pronounced, Murried his cross to the 
place of exeeation ; a eostom mentioned in 
the Gospels. Scourgint^ appear.s to liave 
formed a part of this, as of other capital 
punishments among the Romans ; but the 
scourging of our Saviour is not tob« regarded 
in this light, for it was inflicted before sen- 
tence was pronounced. The criminal was 
next stripped of his clothes and BtUed Or 
bound to the cro8<i. The latter was the more 
painful method, as the sufferer was left to die 
ofhmiger. Instances are recorded of persona 
who fiurvived nine days. It was usual to 
leave the body on the cross after death. The 
breaking of the legs of the thieves, mentioned 
in the Gospels, was accidental ; because, by 
the Jewish law, it is expressly remarked, the 
bo^ttes eotdd not remain on the eroas during 
the Sabbath-day, 

CRTPTA (from »tpvirreu', to conceal), a 
crypt. Amongst the Romans, any long nar* 
row vault, whether wholly oiT partially below 
the level of the earth, is expressed by this 
term. The specific senses of the word are :— 
( 1 ) A corered portico or arcade ; called more 
definitely nypto-porticits, because it was not 
supported by open columns like the ordinary 
portieo, hot eloeed at the rides, with windows 
only for the admission of Heht and nir. — (2) 
A grotto, particularly one open at both ex- 
tremities, Ibrmtng what in modem langnage 
is denominated a " tunnel." A subterranean 
vault used for any Hccvet worship was also 
called cnjpta.~~{3) When the practice of 
consuming the body by fire was relinquished 
[Ft'Nus], and a number of bodies was con« 
signed to one place of horial, as the cata- 
combs for instaaee* tiiis eommon tomb iraa 
called crypta. 

CRYPTEIA (itpvimttt), the name of an 
atrocious practice at Spart'x, Raid to have been 
introduced by Lycurpfus. The following is 
the description given of the crypteia. The 
ephors, at intervals, seleeted from among tiie 
young Ppartana, those who appeared to be 
beat qualified for the task, and sent them In 
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WrioUR direoticms nil over tiie eountry, pro- 
vided with da^'frers and their necessary food. 
During the day-time, these young men con- 
cealed themaelTCB ; but at night they broke 
forth into the high-roads, and massacred those 
of th'' helots ivhom they met, or whom they 
thoui^ht proper.^^ 

CtJBICOlAUII, slaves Who bad the care 
of the sleepiner and dwcllinpr rooms. Faithful 
slaves* were always selected fur this office, as 
they had, to a certain extent, the care of their 
master's i)er8on. It was the duty of the cu- 
bicularii to i ntroduce visitors to their master. 

Ct}BiC0LUM usually niMna a ateeping and 
dwclltnpr room in a Roman house [Dojirs], 
but it is also applied to the pavilion or tent 
in wbidi Uie Boman emper<nrs were aceus- 
tomcd to witness the public pitmes. It ap- 
pears to have been so called, because the 
emperors were aoeustomed to recline in ^ 
cuhicula, instead of sitting-, a.<} was anciently 
the practice, in a sella curulis. 

CUBITUS (w^xv5), a Greek and Boman 
measure of length, originally the length of 
the human arm from the elbow to the wrist, 
or to the knuckle of the middle Anger. It 
was equal to a foot and a half, -svhioh gives 
1 foot 4744 inches Eng. for the Roman, and 
1 foot b-2016 inches for the Greek cubit. 

Ct^CULLUS, a cowU As the cowl was 
intended to bo used in the open air, nnd to 
be drawn over the head to protect it ft-om the 
injuries of the weetber, instead of a hat or 
cap, it V r>p attached only to garments of the 
coariteijt kind. The cucullus was also used 
by persona in the higher cireles of Rociety, 
when th^ wished to go abroad without being 
known- 

CODO or CtDON, a skuU-cap made of 

leather or of the rough shaggy fur of any 
wild animal, such as were worn by the velitea 
of the Roman armies, and apparently syno- 
nymous with galena or galerietUui* 

CCLEUS, or CULLEXJS, a Roman meararc, 
which was used for CAtimating the produce ot 
Tinerards. It was the largest liquid measure 
ii*(Cd by the Romans, containing 20 amphorae, 
or UH gallons, 7*546 pints. 

COlTNA. [Domus, p. 14S.] 

CULTT.R (^ldxa^pa, KonU, or o^a-yi?), a 
knife with only otio edge, which formed a 




Culiri. ( From To n abttoae of a Cultrarius.) 



Straight line. The blade was pointed, and 

its back curved. Tt was used for a variety 
of purposes, but chiefly for killing animalf 
either in the slaughter-house, or in hunting, 
or at the altars of the gods. The priest who 
conducted a sacrifice never killed the victim 
himself ; but one of his ministri, appointed 
for that purpose, who was called either by 
the p'cncral name ministert or the more Wpe^ 
cific popa or cultraritts. 

CULTRlBIUS. [CtitTXB.] 

CUNETJS was the name applied to a body 
of foot soldiers, drawn up in the form of a 
wedge, Ibr tiie purpose of brealdng tbrougli 
an enemy's line. The common s(i!riipr<-- nillpd 
it a caput poreinumt or pig's head. The name 
cunetu was also applied to the oompartmente 
of .seats in circular or semi-circular theatres, 
which were so arranged ^as to converge to the 
centre of the fiieatre, and diverge towards 
the external walls of the huildinp, with pM* 
sages between each compartment. 

COnICCLUS (vv6voh<k\ a mine or pa«- 
sage underground, was so chilled from its 
rcfcmblancp to the hurrowing of a nibbit. 
Fidenae and Vcii are s-uid to have been 
taken by mines, which opened, one of them 
into the dtadel, the other into the temple of 
Juno. 

COPA, a wine-vat, a vessel very nmeb 

like the dolitim, and used for the same pur- 
1 pose, namely, to receive the tt^h. must, and 
to eimtain it during the prooees of fermenta- 
tion. The inferior wines were drawn for 
drinking from the cupa^ without being bot- 
tled in amphorae, and hence the term elMtMN 
(Ic cupn. The ciipa was either made of earth- 
enware, like the doliunt, or of wood, and 
covered with pitch. It was also used tot 
fruits and com, forming rafts, and containing 
combustibles in war, and even for a sarco- 
phagus 

COBATOR. Till a Roman youth attained 
the age of puberty, which was fj-enerally fixed 
at fourteen years of age, he was incapable of 
any legal act, and vrae under the authority 
of a tutor or guardian ; but with the attain- 
ment of the age of puberty, he became ca- 
pable of perforniin(f every legal act, and was 
I freed from the control of his tutor. As, 
however, a person of that tender age was 
liable to be imposed upon, the lex Plaetoria 
enacted that every person between the time 
of puberty and twenty-five years of age should 
be under the protection of a mtrator. The 
date of this lex is not known, though it N 
certain that the law existed when Fluutus 
wrote (about b. c. 200), who spealn of it as 
the lex quina mcemaria. This law established 
' a distinction of afre, which was of great prac- 
I ticul iuiportance, by furmiag the citizens into 
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tyro classes, those ubove and those below 
tweaty4Lre yean of age {mmore* viffMi 

qmaque €Mnui). A person under the last- 
mentioned age was sometimes simply called 
minor. The object of the lex was to protect 
persons under twenty-ftVtt jean of age against 
all fraud [dnhts'' . A person who wnstpd his 
property {prodi^us}, and a person of unsound 
mind {furionu^ demau)^ were also placed 
under the care of a curator. 

COKATOBES were public ofi&oers of various 
klndi mder ttie Boman empire, sach as the 
euratores annonae, the ouraUm ^•HierMN, the 
tm rator et reffionum, &c, 

CObIa, dgniAee boih a dfrlriim of the 
Boman people and the place of assembly for 
tttch a dlYision. Each of the three ancient 
< Bimraliaa trlbee, tile Bamnea, Titles, and 
Luccres, was subdivided into 10 tuiiae, so 
that the whole bodj of the populus or the 
patricians was dMded into 30 cnriae. The 
plebeians had no connection whatever with 
the cnriae. All the members of the different 
gentos belouging to one curia were called, In 
respect of one aaolher, ouriaks. The di>i- 
aion into curiae was of grreat political im- 
portance in the earliest times of Bomc, for 
the coriaie alone contained the citizen*, and 
their assembly alone was the legitimate rc- 
,presentative of the whole people. [Comitia 
cittiATju] Each curia as a corporation had 
ita peculiar ^iicrn, n-nd bc«idcs the }:od? of the 
stat^ they wort>hip|>ed other divinities and 
vittk peeidlar ritea uid ceremonlea. For audi 
religious purposes each curia had its own 
place of worship, called curia, in which the 
eoilalm aiBtmhIed to tte purpose <rf diacnaa- 



lug political, financial, religioua and other 
mattera. The rdigioos aflkira irf each eoria 

were taken care of by a priest, Curio, who 
was assisted by another called curialis Fla* 
men. As there were 30 curiae, there were 
likewise 30 curioncs, who formed a college of 
priests, prfsided over by one of them, called 
Curio Maximus. ihc ju curiae had each ita 
distinct naino, whidl are said tu hftTO hcon 
derived from the names of the Sabine women 
who had been carried off by the Homans, 
though it ia fTident that aome d^ved their 
names from certain districts or from ancient 
eponymous heroes. Curia is also used to de- 
signate the place in which the aenate hdd ita 
mec-tiui,'-*, suf h as curia Ilostilia, curia Julia, 
curia rompcii, and from ihia there gradually 
arose the custom of calling the senate itself 
in the Italian towns curia, but never the se- 
nate of Kome. The olficial residence of the 
Salii, which was dedicated to Hare, was like- 
wise rtyled curia. 

CCIUATA COMITIA. [Coxmju] 

CCUIO. rCt'BJA.] 

CCKIUS (nip«of), aignifled generaUy at 
Athens the person responsible for the welfare 
of such members of a family u» the law pre- 
sumed to be incapaUe of protecting them- 
selv(>s ; as, for instance, minora and alareat 
and women of all ages. 

CUBBrs (cwm), a chariot, a car. Theae 
terms ajiixar to have denoted those two- 
wheeled vehicles for the carriage of persons, 
which were open OTerhead, thus differing 
from the carpentum, and closed in front, in 
which they differed from the cUium. Tne 
artfdea in the oonatmetion of 
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the currus were, 1. The rim(a«m>0 [Antyx]. 
3. The axle {i$*tv, axis). 8. The wheels 
(kvkAo, Tpoxoi', rotae), which revolved upon 
the axle, and were prevented from coming 
off hy the InBertion of pins (e^x^oXol) into the 
extremities of the axles. The parts of the 
wheel were : — (a) The nave (irA^fnoj, modio- 
lus). (6) The spokes {Kvfiftat, literally, the 
legs, radii.) (c) The felly (Itv«). {d) The 
tire [hriauiTpou, canthua). 4. The pole (pvfio?, 
temo) '. All the parts above mentioned are 
seen in the preceding cut of an ancient chariot. 
The Greeks and Romans appear never to have 



used more than one pole and one yoke, and 
the currus thus constructed was commonly 
drawn by two horses, which were attached to 
it by their necks, and therefore called Stfuy*? 
iTTTToi, <rvvu>pti, gemini jugales, egui byuges, 
&c. If a third horse was added, as was not 
unfrequently the case, it waa fastened by 
traces. The horse so attached was called 
vapyjopoi, tropdureipo?, o-etpa^dpof , in Latin, 
nali-s, and is opposed to the firyirai or ivytm, 
the yoke-horses. The imro? naprjopot is placed 
on the right of the two yoke-horses. (See 
woodcut.) The Latin name for a chariot and 




IViga. (Prom a Painting on a Vate.) 



pair was biga, generally bigae. When a 
third horse was added, it was called triga. 
A chariot and four was called quadriga^ 
generally quadrigae ; in Greek, rerpaopia 
or TeOpiirnxK. The horses were commonly 
harnessed in a quadriga after the manner 
already represented, the two strongrest horses 
being placed under the yoke, and the two 
others fastened on each side by means of 
ropes. This is clearly seen in the two quad- 
rigae figured below, especially in the one on 
the right hand. It represents a chariot over- 
thrown in passing the goal at the circus. The 



charioteer having fallen backwards, the pole 
and yoke are thrown upwards into the air ; 
the two trace-horses have fallen on their 
knees, and the two yoke-horses are prancing 
on their hind legs. — The currus was adapted 
to carry two persons, and on this account was 
called in Greek St4>poi. One of the two was 
of course the driver. He was called rjvCoxo^, 
because he held the reins, and his companion 
TTopa/SoTTT^, from going by his side or near 
him. In the Homeric ages, chariots were 
commonly employed on the field of battle. 
The men of rank all took their chariots with 
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them, and in an engagement placed them- noted on medals. It mw enriched with 

selves in front. Chariots wrrc not much ' jjold and ivciry. The utmost skill of the 
lued by the Komun8. The most splendid i painter and the sculptor was employed to 
kind were tiie qaadriKae, in whieh tiie Ro» enhance Ita heantjr and fplendoiir. The 
man gcneruls and emperors rode when they ; trhimphal car had in general no pole, the 
triumphed. The body of the triumphal car j horses bein^ led by men who were atetiooed 
vaa egliiidrtal, aa w« often see it repre- [ at their heads. 




Mitibic Cliariu( ill ciie Vuticnn. 



CURSr)RES, Blnvpfl whose duty it was to 
run before the carriage of thcii masters. They 
arst oame into Cuhion in the first century of 
the Chrintian aera. Thn word rursores was 
also applied to all slaves whom their masters 
mployttd in csnyisf lettersy meeeagesi fto> 

CUE BtJB. [CiBCUB.] 

CObC LIB sella. [Sklla Cvkvus.] 

CU8T0DE8. [OoMTTiA.] 

CUSTC'^DES, CUSTOdIaE. [Cabtha.] 

CU8T08 URBIS. [Prakfbctvs Ubbi.] 

CtATHUS (KkiBotX a Greek and Roman 
llqaid anMank MBtdntef QBS-twelfUi «f llie 




CjpaMn. (Mono BntaMtn. vol. nr. pi. U.) 



scxtarius, or -0825 of a pint English. The 
form of the cyathus used at banquets was 
that of a null ladle, by neaae «f wUch the 
•wine was conveyed into the drinking-cups 
from the large vessel (cro^er) in which it waa 
mixed. Two of theae eyathi are represented 
In the preceding woodcut. The cyathus was 
also the name given to a cup holding the same 
quantity as the measure. Hence Horaoe taya 
{Carm, iii. 8. 13): 




CTCLAS (KVKXa<:), a circular robe worn by 
women, to the bottom of which a border was 
afilxed, Inlaid with gold. It appears to have 
boon usually made of some thin material. 

CITMA (icvfiA), in architecture, an o^«e, a 
waTS-ehaped moulding, consisting of two 
curves, the one concave and the other eoiu 
vex. There were two forms, the eifma recta, 
which was concave above, and convex below, 
ttnis, tte cysM nteraa, which was 

convex above and concave below, thus 
The diminutive cymatiutn or cuniatium (cvfuf 
Tier) Is also used, and is Indeed the moro 

common name. 

CYMBA (kv^^i)) is derived from rv/i^of, s 
hollow, sad is employod to slfniiy any small 
kind of boat used on lakes, rivers, &c. It 
appears to have been much the same as the 
aet^imm ud spqiftff. 

CYMBALUM (kviiPoXov), a musical ''nstrtt- 
ment, in the shape of two half globes, which 
wire lidd ont ia stdklitadby the peHbnBsr, 
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and played by being struck against each other. 
The word is derived from ifv/i/3o9, a hollow. 
The cymbal was a very ancient instriiment, 
XtOng und in Che worship of Cybd^, Bacehus 
Jimo, and all the earlier deities of the Gre- 
cian and Koman mythology. It probably 
oame from ttie East. Thecintaliim(i^pfciaW) 
was a hind of ^ymhoL It aniean to hare 




Qmhala. (ftwB a Bn triirf ia Om VlicMtO 

been a split reed or cane, which clattered 
when shaken with the hand. Womoii who 
played on the crotulum were termed crotalis- 
Mm, Sudi was '\^i!gil*s Oopa : 



" Crwputn »ub crotnlo ilixta movcrc Intus." 

The line alludes to the dance with crotala 
(rimilar to ca8tanetB).^7or §ldnm, which 
some have refenrsd to tho data of tjfmMa, 
see SiSTBVM. 




Crotala. {.tiur^Xtaec Vuk o<>«r in Uiu Louttc.) 



DACrtLUS (MarwAcf), a Greek measure, 
answering to the Roman digitus, each 
signifying a JUtger-ltreadthy and being tha 
sixteenth part of a fbot. [Pes.] 

DAEDALA or DAEDALEIA (SaiSaAa, 5ai- 
WAfia), names used by the Greeks to eipnity 
those early works of art which were ascribed 
to the age of Daedalna, and especially the 
ancient wooden statues, ornamented with 
gilding and bright colours and real drapery, 
which were the earliest known fbrma of the 
images of the gods, after the mere blocks of 
wood or stone, which were at lirst used for 
symhols cS them. 

DAEDAL.\ (SoiiBaXa), the name of two 
festivals, celebrated in Boeotia in honour of 
Hera, and eaUed respeetively the €freat and 
the ir.wr Daedal a. The latter were cele- 
brated by the Platoeans alone ; in the cele- 
bration of the fimner, whieh took place mXj 
every sixtieth year, the Plataeans were Joined 
by the other Boeotians. 

DAlfARETlON (jofuxpertuti' xP^viov), a 
Sicilian coin, respecting which there is much 
dispute ; but it was probably a gold coin, 
equal in value to fifty litrae or ten Attic 
drachmae of silver ; that is, a half stiter. 
DAMIUKGI. [DKMHRCt.] 
DAMOSIA. [ExEKcnrs.] 
DAN ACE (Jtavitt^X properly flie name of a 
foreign coin, was also the name iriven to the 
obolos, which was placed in the mouth of the 
dead to pay the ferryman in Hades. 

D.\PIINEPIIOUIA (J^a4>xm]^6pia.), a festival 
celebrated every ninth year at Thebes in 
honour of Apollo, sumamed Ismenius or Qmr^ 
laxius. Its name was derived from the laorel 
branches (fia^yai) which were carried by thoaa 
who took part In its celebration. 

D3.REICUS (5apec*cc5«), or to fire the name 
in full, the Stixter of Darcius, :i •rold coin of 
Persia, stam[)ed on one side witU the tlgurc 
of an archer crowned and kneeUag upon one 
knee, and on the other with a sort of q»i;id- 
rata incusa or deep cleft. It is supposed to 
have derived its name ftom the first Daxvios, 
kingof Persia. It]8eq^toabontll.l«k 104. 
l-76ftirthing*. 





Owicu*. (Brititb Muaeun.} 
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DEC.lDCcni (SeicoioOxot), the members 
of a council of Ten, who AucccededliM Thirty 
in the supreme power at Alliens, n. c. 403. 
They were chosen from the ten tribes, one 
l^om each; hut, thuuf^h opposed to the 
Thirty, they «fnt amhussador* to Sparta to 
a^li for assistance against Thrasybulus and 
tiie exile*. Thejr remained mnten ctf Afheng 
till tlie party nf Thrasybulus obtained possession 
of the city and the democracy was restored, 

D&CARCHtA or DECXdABCHU (<Ma^ 
^ta, S(KaBapxia'), a supremc conncil established 
in many of the Grecian cities by the Laoe- 
daemotdam, who entnnled to it the whole 
{government of the state under the direction 
of a Spartan harmost. It always consisted 
of the leading members of the aristoerattcal 
party. 

UfcCASMUS («*it«urM05), bribery. There 
were two actionit for bribery at Athens : one, 
called StKoaftov ypcu^^, lay against the |>er6on 

■"•ho iTfive the bribe; and the other, called Sojpwr 
or owpo&oKiat ypa<t»ij, againsst the person who 
received it. These actions applied to the 
bribery of citizens in tlio jjublic us'iomblies 
of the people ((rvi^«ra^cif rtiv eKKktitrioLVj^ of 

tte Heliaea or anj of flie eonrts of jostiee, of 

the /9ouAij, and of the public advocates. Ac- 
tions for bribery were under the jurisdiction 
of the thesmothetae. The punUhment on 
conviction of the defendant was death, Or 
payment of ten times the value of the gift 
xeeel'ved, to whieh the ooort might add a 
fhrther j)uniahment (irpo<rTtM»)Ma). 

D£CAT£ ^S««aTT>). [Decumab.] 

DiCEMPIiDA, a pole ten feet long, used 
by the agrimcnsorcs [Aorimensokbs] in mea- 
suring land. Thus we find that the aprimen- 
sores were sometimes called dvcimpcdatores. 

DKCEI^iriUMI. [Sk*atus.] 

DEO- MViKI. or the " ten-men," the name 
of various magistrates and functionaries at 
Bome, of whom the meet important were : — 
(1) Dkcemviri Lkoibus ScitinKsnis;, ten com- 
missionera, who were appointed to draw up 
a code of laws. Thejr were entmsted wltii 
supreme power in the state, and all the other 
magistracies were suspended. They entered 
upon their office at the beginning of the year 
B. c. 4.51 ; and they discharged tlieir duties 
with diligence, and dispensed justice with 
impartiality. Each administered the gov«m- 
ment day by day in succession as during an 
interregnum ; and the fasces were only car- 
ried before the one who presided for the 
day. They drew up a body of laws, distri- 
buted into ten sections ; which, after bein^,' 
approved of by the senate and the comitia, 
were engraven on tables of metal, and set up 
in the comitium. On the expiration of their 
jear of office, all parties ^cre so well sati&ficd 



with the manner in which they had disc harged 
their duties, that it was resolved to continue 
the same form of fiovernmrnt for another 
yeajT ; more especially as *»ome of the deccm> 
virs said that their work was not finished. 
Ton new decemvirs were ncrordingly elected, 
of whom App. Claudius alone belonged to the 
former body. These magistrates framed 
several new laws, which were approved of by 
the centuries, and engraven on two additional 
tables. They acted, however, in a most 
tyrannical manner. Each was attended by 
twelve lictors, who carried not the rods only, 
but the axes, the emUem of sovereignty. 
They made common cause with the patrician 
party, and committed all kinds of outrages 
upon the persons and property of the ple- 
beians and their fomilies. When their year 
of office expired they refused to rcsiirn or to 
appoint succ€>«sors. At lemrth, the unjust 
decision of \])]). Claudius, in the case of Vir- 
;;inia, which led her father to kill her with his 
own hands to save her from prostitution, occa- 
sioned aninsurreetlnttof the people. The decern* 
virs were in consequence oblifrcd to resign 
their office, b.c. 449 ; after wliich the usual ma- 
gistracies were re-established. The ten tables 
of the former, and the two tables of the latter 
decemvirs, form together the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, whieh were th^ groundwoilc 
of the Roman laws. Tliis, the first attempt 
to make a code, remained also the only aU 
tempt Ibr near cue thousand years, until the 
legislation of Justinian. — (2) Decemviri Li- 
Tiars or Stutibus Judicandis, were magis- 
trates forming a court of justice, which took 
cognizance of civil cases. The history as well 
as the peculiar jurisdiction of this court dur- 
ing the time of the republic in involved in 
inextricable obscurity. In the time of Cicero 
it still existed, and the proceedings in it took 
place in the ancient form of the sacramentum. 
Augustus tnnsfbrred to these deoemvirs the 

presidency in the courts of the centumviri. 
During the empire, this court had jurisdic- 
tion in capital matters, whieh is expready 
stated in re^'^ard to the decemvirs. — (3) De- 
cr.xviBi Sacbxs Facivndis, sometimes called 
simply Dxczamni SAononox, were the mem- 
bers of an ecclesiastical collegium, and were 
elected for life. Their chief duty was to take 
care of the Sibylline boida, and to inspect 
them on all important occasions by command 
of the senate. Under the kings the care of 
the Sibylline books was committed to two 
men (duumviri) of high rank. On the expul- 
siou of the kings, the carp of these books was 
entrusted to the noblest of the patricians, who 
were e.\empted from all military and dyO 
duties. Their number wa=; iiuTcrised about 
the year 367 b. c. to ten, ot whom live were 
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duMMi tnm the pctridMis and five from fhe 

plrbcians. Subsequently their number was 
•tiil further increased to fifteen {quindecem" 
virO» prolmbly bjr Snlbu It was also the 
duty rf the decemviri to celebrate the gaiMS 
of Apollo, and the secular games. 

DBCBimALiA or DiCElTNiA* m Destl-val 
celebrated with games every ten years by the 
Komau emperors. This festival owed it8 
origin to the fact that Augustus refused the 
supreme power whoi ofRered to Um for his 
life, and would only oonsient to aecept it for 
ten years, and when these expired, lor 
another i>eri9d of ton ymn, and M on to the 
end of his life, 

DiCiMA'f io, the selection, by lot, of every 
tenth man for punishment, when $aij number 
of soldiers in the Roman army had been 
guilty of any crime. The remainder oaually 
had barley aUowed to tiiem Imtead of wheat. 
This punishment appears not to h ivp been 
infiiicU'd in the early times of the republic. 

DfiCRfiTUM seems to mean that which is 
determined in a partic nl.r case after exami- 
nation or ooneiideration. It is sometimes 
applied to a determination of Ae eontuls, and 
sometimes to a determination of the senate. 
A dccrctum of the senate would seem to differ 
from a $enatu»-eonmltum, in the way above 
indicated : it was Undted to the special occa- 
sion and circumatanceH, r«nd this would be 
true whether the decreluui was of a Judicial 
or a legislative character. Bat this distinc- 
tiou '.n the use of the two words, as applied 
to an act of the senate, was, perhaps, not 
alivays observed. 

DECUMAE (sc. paries) formed a portion 
of the vectigaiia of the Bomans, and were 
paid by sobrteete whose territory, either by 
conquest or deditio^ had become the property 
of the state {offer pubitetu). They consisted, 
as the name denotes, of a titiie or tenth <k 
the produce of the soil, levied upon the culti- 
vators {aratorea) or occupiers {po$se»»oret) of 
the lands, which, firom being subject to this 
payment, were called a{fri decunumi. The tax 
of a tenth was, however, f?encrally paid by com 
lands : plantations and vineyards, as requir- 
iayno seed and less lahoar, paid a fifth of the 
produce. A similar system existed in Greece 
also. reisi8tratu8, tor instance, imposed a 
tax of a tenth on the lands of the Afheniaaa, 
which the Peisistratidae lowered to a twen- 
tieth. At the time of the Persian war the 
eonlbderate Greshe made a ww, by wUeh all 

the states who bad <=iirrmdrrrfl thrmsclvesto 
the enemy were subjected to the payment of 
tttbca Ibr the nee of fhe god at Delphi. The 

tithes of thr ]T,:blin lands belonging to Athens 
were flurmed out as at Bome to contractors, 
ealkd AweniMtts the lem IsramMm was 



applied to the oojDeetors; bnt fhe ealliaga 

were, as we miirht suppose, '•,frfv. united in 
the same person. The title ^xaTcvrot is ap* 
pUed to both. A ^sedn), or tnitfa of a Afflotw 
ent kind, was the arbitrary exaction impoeed 
by the Athenians (b.c. 410} on the cai^oes 
of all ships sailing' into Or out of the Pontus. 
They lost it by the battle of .\egosi)Otami 
(b. c. 405) ; but it was reestablished by 
Thrasybulus about B. c. 891. The tithe was 
let out to form. 
DECUNCIS, another name liar the Dex- 

tans. [As.] 
DECCkIa. [ExERcrma.] 
DECtjRiONES. [CoWWIA: BDBCim.j 
DECU8S1S. [As.] 

D£d|cAtIO. [ItrAoovnano.] 

DEDinrn, were those who had taken np 
arms against the Koman people, and being 
con^neKd, had enw mdend t hemsel v es . Sncih 

people did not individually lose th«ir frrrdom, 
but as a community all political existence, 
and of oonne had no other relatloa to Roma 
than th.at of subjects. 

DEDUCTORES. [Ambitus.] 

DEIOSCA {6tlytJLa\ a partieolarplaeeintiM 
PeiraeeiiB, as well as in the harbours of other 
states, where merchants exposed samples of 
their goods for sale. The samples themselves 
were also called deigmata. 

DEIPNON. [CoKNA.] 

DELATOR, an informer. The dclatores, 
under the emperors, were a class of men who 
gained their livelihood by informing against 
their fellow-citizens. They constantly brought 
forward fidse charges to gratify the aTariee 
or jealousy of the different emperors, and 
were consequently paid according to the inw 
portaaee of the fnibnuatkn which they gave. 

DELECTUS. [ExF.RCiTVs.] 

D£LIA (ji^Aui), the name of festivals and 
games oetebrated In fhe Island of IMoe, to 
which the Cyclades and the neighbouring lo- 
nians on the coasts belonged. The Delia had 
existed from very early times, and wereecte- 
brated every fifth year* That the Athenians 
took part in these solemnities at a very early 
period, is evident ftrom the Deliattae (after- 
wards called t s Mpe O mentioned in the lawa of 
Solon ; the sacred vessel (#«i>pt«), moreover, 
which they sent to Delos every year, was 
said to be the sane which Theseus had sent 
after his retnm from Crete. In the conr«<> 
of time the celebration of tliis ancient pane- 
gyris in Delos had e e ased , and it was not re- 
vived until n. c. 426, when the Athenians, 
after having puxifled the island in the winter 
of that year, reetored flwaneienteolenniltiesi, 
and added horse-races, which had lievrr 
before taken place at the Delia. After this 
reetoratton, Atheni» being at the head {A tt* 
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Ionian cunfederacy, took the most pronuiient 
part in the celebration of fbe Delia; and 
thout^h the islanders, in common with Athens, 
provided the choruses and victims, the leader 
(flprxiMwpOf), vboooadiieted the whole solem- 
nity, was an Athenian, and the Athenians 
had the superintendence of the common sanc- 
tuary. From these Mlemiiitles, heltmgliiflr to 
the prrat Dclian panejfjTis, we mnst distin- 
guish the lesser Delm^ which were men- 
tioaed above, aad wMoh were eelehrated 
every year, probably on the Gth of Tliaru'e- 
Ucm. The Athenians on this occasion sent 
the aaered vessel (0c(»pw), -which the priest of 
Apollo adorned with laurel branches, to De- 
los. The embassy was culled Oewpia ; aud 
those who sailed to the island, Betopoi ; and 
before they set sail a solemn sacrifice was 
offered in the Delion, at 3f.irnth<m, in order 
to obtain u happy vuyuge. During the at>i>ence 
of the vessel the city of Athens was parifled, 
and no criminal was allowed to be exectited. 

DELPHINIA (&A^tVto), a festival of the 
tame expiatory character as the Apollonia, 
T^h-lch -was celebrated in various towns of 
Greece, in honour of Apollo, sumamed I>€l> 
pbinius. 

DELPHIS (8<A«^t«), an instrument of naval 
warfare. It consisted of a large mass of iron 
or lead soqiended on a heam, which pro- 
jected from the mast of the ship like a yard- 
arm. It was used to sink, or make a hole in, 
an enemy's Tcssel, by being dropped upon it 
when alongside. 

DELOBRCM. [Tkmpli'M.] 

Di^MARCHI (6i)tiapx°0, officers, who were 
the head-boroughs or chief magistrates of ^le 
demi in Attica, and are said to have been 
first appointed by Cleisthenes. Their duties 
were Tarious and important. Thus, they 
convened meetings of the demus, and took 
the votes upon all q^uestions under cousidera- 
tion ; fhey mate and kept a roister of the 
landed estates in their dbtricts, levied the 
monies due to the demus for rent, &c. They 
sncoeeded to the flinctlms irhidi had been 
discharge by the naucrari of flie old consti- 
tution. 

D£M£NSUM, an allowance of com, given 
to Roman slaves monthly or daily. It 
usually consisted of four or flse modii of oom 
a month. 

DEMINCTIO CAPITIS. [Camw.] 
DEMIURGI (6tjfiiovpyoi), magistrates, 
whose title is expressive of their doiiig the 
service of the people, existed in several of 
the Peloponncsian states. Amonp the Eleans 
and Mantincans they seem to have been the 
chief exeentiye magistxaey. Wo also read of 
dbwHwyi-in the .Achaean league, who probably 
caakied nest to the strategic and put questions 



to the vote in the general assembly of the 
confederates. Officers named ^fidemiurtji, or 
tip;w"r demiurgi, were sent by the Corin- 
thians to manage the government of their 
colony at Potidaea. 

DE^roCRATIA (SrjMOKpaTra), that form of 
constitution in which the sovereign politico, 
power is in the hands of the demus (ttiMef) 
or commonalty. In a passage of Herodotus 
(iiL SO), the characteristics of a democracy 
are spedfled to be — 1. Equality of legid 
ri^'hts (i<roi'o^ti7). 2. The appointment of 
magistrates by lot. 3. The accountability of 
all magistrates and officers. 4. The reference 
of all public matters to the dedskm of the 
commxmity at large. Aristotle remarks — - 
" The following points are characteristic of a 
democracy; that all magist: iji should be 
ch" out of tlie whole body of citizens; 
that all should rule each, and each iu turn 
nde all ; that either aU magistracies, or those 
not reqtiiring experience and pi-ofessional 
knowledge, should be assigned by lot; that 
there slumld be no property qualification, or 
but a very small one, for flllinp any mnpis- 
tracy ; that the same man should not fill the 
ssme dfiee twlee, or should fill offices but few 

times, and but few offices, except in the case 
of military commands ; that all, or as many 
as possible of the magistracies, should be of 
brief duration ; that all citizens should be 
qualified to serve as dicasts ; that the su- 
preme power in evcr^-thing should reside in 
the public assembly, and that no magistrate 
should l>e entrustfvl with irresponsible power 
except iu very Miiall matters." It is some- 
what curious that neither in pnetiee nor in 
theory did the representative system attract 
any attention among the Greeks. That dis- 
eased form of n demoeraey, in irhieh flratn 
the practice of giving pay to the poorer citi- 
zens for their attends^ice in the public as- 
sembly, and from other eanses, the predomi- 
nant party in the state came to be in fact the 
lowest class of the citizens, was by later 
writers termed an Oehtoeraey (hixXonpariok — 
the dominion of the mob}. 

DEMOSII (pruko<noi\ public slaves at 
Athens, who were purchased by the state. 
The public slaves, most fi-equently men- 
tioned, formed the city guard ; it was their 
duty to preserve order in the public assem- 
bly, and to remove any person whom the 
prj'taneis mipht order. They are fjenerally 
calit'd bowmen (roforat) ; or from the native 
country of the majority, Scythians (l«cvO<u) ; 
and also Spcusinians, from the name of the 
person who first established the force. They 
orig^nalty lived iu tents in tiie marlrat-plaoe, 
and afterwards upon the Arciopapu^ 'Tlif-ir 
officers had the name of toxarchs (to^o^x^O' 

X 
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Their number was at drtt 800, purehaaed 

soon after the battle of SalamlR, Intt ma after- 
wards increased to 1200. 

DKMUS originally indicated a dis- 

triet or tract of land ; and in Hhn moaning of 
a country district, inhabited and under culti- 
vation, it is contrasted with iroAts. When 
Cleisthenen, at Athens, broke up the four 
tribes of the old cnn^stitution, lie substituted 
in their plaee ten local tribes («f)uXa4 roirutat), 
eaidk of whioh be suhdivlded into ten ibmi or 
country parishes, possessing' each its princi- 
pal town ; and in some one of these demi 
were enrolled all the Athenian cltixens red- 
dent in Attica, ^vith the exception, perhaps, 
of those who were natives of Athens itself. 
Theee tnbdiviaioRs corresponded in aome de- 
j^rcc to the naucrariae (vavKpapitu) of the old 
tribes, and were originally one hundred in 
mimher. These demi formed independent 
OOrporations, and had each their several ma- 
gistrates, landed and other property, with a 
common treasury. They had likewise their 
leqieetiTe convocations or " parish meetings," 
convened by the demarchi, in Mhich was 
transacted the public business of the demus, 
such as the leering of its eetatea, Iheeleetiims 
of officer^, the revision of the registers or 
lists of £)]MOT<u, and the admission of new 
members. Independent of tbese bonds of 
union, each demus seems to have had its 
peculiar temples and religious worship, 
^erewere likewise judges, ealled tucavrol 
Kara ^tj/xov?, who decided cases where the mat- 
ter in dispute was of less value than ten 
dmebmae. Admisrfon into a demus wasneees- 
aary before any individual could enter upon 
his full rights and privileges as an Attic citizen. 
The register of enrolment was called i^rj^uipxi- 

Av ypa^fJiaTtiov. 

DENARIUS, the principal silver coin among 
the llomans, was so called because it was 
originally equal to ten asses ; but on the re- 
duction of the weipht of the as [As], it was 
made equal to sixteen asses, except in mili- 
tnrjr pay, la whidi it wm stni xeokooed as 
equal to ten asses. The denarius was first 
coined five years before the first Panic war, 
B. c 260. [Anommnf.] The a^mafreTalne 
of the denarii coined at the end of the com- 
monwealth is about 8|<i., and those under 
tiie empire about 7^(/. If the denaiins he 
reckoned in value 8h(I., the other Boman 
coins of silver will be of the following value : 
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Some denarii irere ealtod serral^beMiisa 
their edges were notdud like a saw, whidi 
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appears to have been done to prove that thejr 

were solid silver, and not plated ; and others 
bigati and ^ptadrigatif because on their re- 
Terse were represented chariots drawn by two 

and four horses respectively. 

DESIGNATOR. [Fdnus.] 

DfiSULTOR, a rider in the Roman games, 
who generally rode two horses at the same 
time, sittingr on them without a saddle, and 
vaulting upon either of them at his pleasure. 

DEUNX. [As, Libra.] 

DKXTANS. [As, LiimA.l 

Di ADEM A, originally a white fillet, used to 
encircle the head. It is represented on the 
head of Dionysus, and was, in an ornamented 
form, assumed by kings as au emblem of so- 
vereignt} . 

DIAETETAE (Siat-njTttO, or arbitrators, at 
Attiens, were of two kinds ; the one public 
and appointed by lot (kXiwmhm'), the oCher 
private, and chosen (alptnC) by the parties 
who referred to them the decision of a die* 
puted point, instead of tr}ing it belbres ooort 
of justice ; the judgments of both, according 
to Aristotle, being founded on equity rather 
than law. The number of public arbi- 
trators seems to have been 40, four for each 
tribe. Thcir Jnrisdieti<ai was confined to civil 
cases. 

DIALIS FIAMEN. [Flamkn.; 

DIAMASTTG^SIS (5ia^ocmVuj(n?), a SO- 
lemnity performed at Sparta at the festiTal 
of Artemis Orthia. Spartan youths were 

scourged on the occasion at the altar of Ar- 
temis, by persons appointed for the purpose, 
untn fhelr blood gushed forth and covered 
the altar. Many anecdotes are related of the 
courage and intrepidity with which young 
Spartans bore the lashes of the scourge ; rame 
even died without utterinp a murmur at their 
sufferings, for to die \mditr the str jkea was 
considered as honourable a death as that on 
the field of battle. 

DlAPSEPIlisiS («ui«H«^>i«yis), a political 
institution at Athens, the object of which was 
to prevent aliens, or such as were the off- 
sprinir of an unlawful marriage, from as- 
suming the rights of citizens. By this nie- 
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thod a trial of spurious citizens "was to be 
held by fhe demotae, within -whose deme In- 
truders were suspected to exist. 

DiASiA (Siotria), a great festival celebrated 
■t Athens, vrithcmt the walls of the city, in 
honour of Zcu<», surnamcd Mtikixt-o^. The 
whole people took part in it» and the wealthier 
dtizezu offered victims, irfaile the poorer 
classes burnt such incenae as their country 
ftirnished. The diaaia took place in the lat-. 
ter half of tiie month of Anthesterion with 
feasting and rejoicings, and was, like most 
Other fcsUvalB, acocHnpauied by a flair. 

DiCASTfiS {9umariit\ fhe name of a Judgre, 
or rather juryman, at Athens. The condi- 
tions of his eligibility were, that he should 
he a free citizen, in the enjoyment of his full 
ftanehiie (tmnfi£a), and not Im fbux thirty 
TMr"* of nsre, and of persons so qualified 
CjOUO "wcrc selected by lot for the service 
of erei-y year. Their appointment took place 
annually under the conduct of the nine ar- 
chons and their official scribe ; each of these 
ten pereonagee drew by lot the name* of 
600 persons of the tribe assigned to him ; 
the whole number so selected was again di- 
vided hy lot into ten seetimu of 500 each, 
topether ■« itli a !>upcrnumerary one, consist- 
ing of 1000 persons, from among whom 
the occasional defleiendes hi the seotioiw of 
500 might be supplied. To each of the ten 
sections one of the ten first letters of the 
alphabet was appropriated as a distingui^ing 
mark, and a small tablet (iriwBietMr), inscribed 
with the letter of the section and the name 
of the individual, was delivered as a certifi- 
rate of Ilia appointment to each dicast. Be- 
fore proceeding to the exercise of his func- 
tionst the dicast was obliged to swear the 
official oath. This oath being taken, and the 
diAisions made as above mentioned, it re- 
mained to assign the courts to ^e several 
sectfonB of dicasta in which they were to dt. 
This was not, like the first, an appointment 
intended to last during the year, but took 
plaee under tiie oondnct of fhe ttieamothetae, 
de novOf every time that it was necessary to 
impanel a number of dicasts. As soon as the 
allotment had taken place, each dicast re- 
eeiTcd a staff, on w liich was painted the let- 
ter and the colour of the court awarded him, 
which might serve both as a ticket to pro- 
euze admittance, and also to distinguish him 
from any loiterer that might endeavour 
clandestinely to obtain a sitting after busi- 
ness had begun. While in eonrt, and pro- 
bably from the hand of the presiding ma- 
gistrate (jty^tuav ^Mcoorqptov), he received the 
token or tiisket that entitled Mm to rceeiye 
bis fee (5t>catm*cdf). This pajTjient is said to 
have been first instituted by Pericles, and 



was originally a single obofus; it was In. 
creai^ed by Cleon to thrice tiiat amount about 
the 88th Olympiad. 

DICE (^"n?), signifies generally any pro- 
ceedings at law by one party direetiy or me- 
diately apiinst others. The object of all 
such actions is to protect the body politic, or 
one or more of its indiTtdual members, fSrom 
injury and aggression ; a distinction which has 
in most countries suggested the dividon of all 
causes into two great elasaes, fhe pnhlic and 
the ])rivate, and assig-ned to each its peculiar 
form and treatment. At Athens the first of 
these was implied hy tike terms pubUe iueac, 
or aywve?, or stiU more peculiarly by 
ypa^ai ; causes of the other class were 
termed private 6ocat, or oywres, or simply Ukm 
in. its limited sense. In a 5i«rt), only the per- 
son whose rights were alkircd to be affected, 
or the legal protector (xvpios) of such per- 
son, if a minor or Otherwise incapable of ap- 
pearing *«oy«r«, was permitted to institute 
an action as plaintiff ; in public causes, with - 
the exception of some few in whidi the per- 
son injured or his family were peculiarly 
bound and interested to act, any free citizen, 
and sometimes, when tiie state was direetiy 
attacked, almost any alien, was empowered 
to do 80. The court fees, called prytaneiaf 
were paid in private but not in puMio causes, 
and a public prosecutor that compromised 
the action ynth the defendant was in most 
cases punished by a fine of a thousand drach- 
mae and a modified disftranchisemeBt, While 
there was no lepal imi)ediment at any period 
of a private lawsuit to the reconciliation of 
the litigant parties. — ^The p r oe c edinga in 
the ^t'»"7 were commenced by a summons 
(irpoCTicAijfft?) to the defendant to appear on a 
certain day before the proper magistrate 
(eIo-a-yu>Y«v?), and there answer the rhnrp-rs 
preferred against him. This summons was 
often served by the plaintiff in person, aooom* 
panied by one or two witnesses (jtAj)T^p«)f 
whose names were endorsed upon the declara- 
tion (A^^if or ey«cA>iMa). Between the service 
of the summons and appearance of the ])artie8 
before the magistrate, it is very probable that 
the law prescribed the intervention of a period 
of five days. If both parties appeared, the 
]iro( ff^linKs commenced by the plaintiff put- 
ting m his declaration, and at the same time 
depositing bis share of the court fees (irpv. 
Tfu'cia), which were trittinpr in amouTit, but 
the non-payment of which was a fatal ob- 
jection to the fiirther progress of a cause. 
When these were paid, it became the duty of 
the magistrate, if no manifest objection ap- 
peared on the face of the dedaratimi, to cause 
it to be written out on a tablet, and exposed 
i for the inspection of the public on the M all 
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«r other pUuse tfttt temd «s the eaxue list of 

his court. The maf?is1rate then appointed a 
day for the further proceedings of the ono* 
aritit [AxACKiBn]. If the pUdntlff fhiled to 
appear at the unacrisi:*, the suit, of course, 
feu to the grouBd ; if the defendant made 
deftralt, judgment passed against him. An 
affidavit might at this, as well as at rtiier 
periods of the action, be made in behiiif of a 
person unable to attend upon the given day, 
aad this would, if allowad, ham the efltect of 
postponing? further proceed incr« (vmo^otrui) ; 
it might, however, be combated by a counter- 
«||id»vit, to the effect that the alleged reason 
•was unfounded or otherwise In'sufficient (av0v- 
irwfio«ria^ ; and a question would arise upon 
thU point, the dedsloa of which, when ad- 
verse to the defendant, would render him 
liable to the penalty of contumacy. Tlie 
plaintiff was In this caaa sidit ^pi^iaif lAnr; 
the defendant, o4>^iilyi Si'ktjj' beln^ the 

word omitted in both phrases. The auacrisis 
began with the affidavit of the plaintiff (irpou;- 
Mocta), tlien followed the answer of the de- 
fendant {avTtafioaia or avriypa^ij'), then the 
parties produced their respective witnesses, 
and reduced their evidence to writing, and 
put in oriprinals, or authenticated copies, of 
all the recordti, deeds, and contracts that 
might he QSefhl in establishing their case, as 
well as mcmor-andn of offers and requisitions 
then made by either side (,ir/>oKAi}cm$). The 
whole of the docnments were then, if the 
cause tonk ;i struijrhtforward course (_ei0v 
&urux), enclosed on the last day of the ana> 
crlsia In a eastet <^u>wX whidi was sealed, 
and entrusted to the custody of the presiding 
magistrate, till it was produced and opened at 
the triaL During the interral no alteration 
in its contents was permitted, and accordingly 
evidence that had been discovered after the 
anaeiisis was not prodneible at the trial. 
— In some causes, the trial be(ore the dicasts 
was by law appointed to come on within a 
given time ; in such as were not provided for 
by puch regulations we may suppose that it 
worl d Miincipally depend upon ttf leisure of 
the uut^astratc. Upon the court ueing assem- 
bled, the magistrate called oa, the cause, and 
the plaintiff opened his case. At the com- 
mencement of the speech, the proper officer 
ih^' Mmp) filled the etepqrdra with water. 
As long as the water flowed from this vessel 
the orator was permitted to speak ; if^ how- 
em, ovidenee was to be read by tiie offleer 
of the court, or a law recited, the water was 
stopped till the speaker reeommenoed. The 
quantity of water, or, in other words, tlic 
length of the t^pcechcs, was different in dif- 
fnout eauscs. After the speeches of the ad- 
Toealai^ whieh.were in general two on each 



' side, and the incidental reading of the dooa- 

mentary and other evidence, the dicasts pro- 
ceeded to give their judgment by ballot.— 
When t)ie principal point at issue waa d»- 
cided in favour of the plaintiff, there followed 
in many cases a Airther discusiuon as to the 
fine or punishment to he inflicted on the 
defendant (noBtlv ri iirorl<riu). All actions 
were divided into two classes,— iyw^ aW- 
Mipow suits not to be oMtessed, in which the fine, 
or other penalty, was determined by the 
laws ; and ayww rifirfmi, sttifs to be <r*- 
wsscd, in which the penalty had to be fixed 
by the judges. If the suit was an ay»i» 
Tt^iTjTo?, the plaintiff generally niei tioned 
in the pleadings the punishment which he 
eonaidnnd the deftndant deserved (r^iifui) ; 
and the defendant was allo^vrd to malce a 
counter-assessment iivririttaaBai, or virort- 
fMltf^X and to arfoe beftyre the Jodgee why 
the assessment of the plaintiff ought to be 
changed or mitigated. In certain causes, 
whieh were determined by tiie laws, any of 
the judpes was allowed to proi>ose im addi- 
tional assessment (irpoort^iifia) ; the amount 
of which, however, appears to have been 
usually fixed by the laws. Thus, in certain 
cases of theft, the additional penalty was 
fixed at tlve days' and nights' imptison- 
ment. Upon Judgment being given in a 
private suit, the Atheniis:; l:iw left its execu- 
tion very much in the bauds of the succcssftil 
party, who was empowered to seize the move- 
ables of his antagonist as a pledge for the 
payment of the money, or institute an action 
of c^eetment d^a^ait) against Oie refl ractijgj 
debtor. The judgment of a court of dicaata 
was in general decisive (2un) ovrorcAiffi) ; hut 
upon certain ooeaMons, as, for instance, when 
a gross case of perjury or consjiiracy could 
be proved by the unsuccessful party to hare 
operated to Us disadTantage, the cause, upon 
the conviction of such conspirators or Wit- 
nesses, might be commenced de novo. 

DICTATOR, an extraordinary magistrate 
at Home. The name is of Latin origin, and 
the office probably existed in many Latin 
towns before it Mas introduced into Kume. 
We find it in Lanuvimnefan to verj- late times. 
At Home this magistrate was originally called 
vMgister popuU and not dictator, and in the 
saered hooka he was always designated by the 
former name down to the latest times. On 
the establishment of the fionum republic the 
government of the state was entrusted to fioe 
consuls, fti:it fill ritizcns might be the better 
protected againt^t the tyrannical exercise ol 
the supreme power. But it was soon telt 
that circumstances might arise in which it 
was of importance for the safety of the state 
that the government should be vested in tho 
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hunds of a single person, who should possess 
fur a scu5on absolute power, and from whose 
decision there should be no appeal to any 
other body. Thu» it came tu pass that in 
B.C. 501, nine years after the expulsion of 
the Tarquins, the (rutator.-hip ((iictatt4ra) 
was instituted. By the origin<il law respect- 
ing the appointment of a dictator (Im <fo die~ 
More rr-' undo) no one was eligible for this 
office unless he had previously been consul. 
We And, however* a few instanoes in wliieh 
this law was not observed. — "When a dictator 
was considered neoeMtary, the senate passed a 
senattu eonsultam, that one of the eonsuls 
should noniiuate [dircrv] a dictator ; and 
without a prcrioufl decree of the senate the 
consuls had not the power of naming a dicta- 
tor. The nomination or proclanuUion of the 
dictator was always made by the consul, pro- 
hably without any witnesscts between mid- 
night and morning, and with ttie observance 
of the auspices (*ur^m» or orient nocte sih n- 
tio dictatorem dicebat). The techuicul word 
for this nomination or proclamation was 
dicere (seldom crenrf or fncpre). Or!!?inally 
the dictator was of course a patrician. The 
first plebeian dictator was C. Mareius Rutilus, 
nominated in b. c. 356 by the plebeian con- 
sul M. Popillius Laenss. The reasons which 
led to the appointment of a dictator, required 
that there should be only one at a time. The 
dictators that were appointed for carrying on 
the hualneRS of the state were miA to be no- 
minated rei gcrundae causa, or sometimes 
seditionis sedandae causa; and upon them, 
as well as upon the other magistrates, the 
imperium was conferred by a Lex Curiuta. 
The dictatorship was limited to ^ix months, 
and no iiintanccs occur in which a person 
held this office for a longer time, fior tike dic- 
tatorships of Sulla and f'ap:«ar are of course 
not to be taken into account. On the con- 
trary, though a dictator was appointed for 
six months, he often resigned his office lontr 
previously, immediately after he had din- 
patched the business for whieh he had been 
appointed. As soon as the dictator was no- 
minated, a kind of so^iension took place with 
respect to the eonsols and aU tiie other 
magistrates, M ith the exception of the tribuni 
plebis. The regular magistrates continued, 
indeed, to discharge the duties of their 
mucifflia offices under the dictator, but they 
were no Ioniser independent officers, hut were 
subject to the higher imperium of the dictator, 
and obliged to obey his orders in every thing. 
The superiority of the dictator's power to 
that of the consuls consisted chiefly ia the 
three fidlowing points— greater independence 
of the senate, more extensive power of 
punishment without any appeal {provocatio) 



from their sentence to the people, and irre- 
sponsibility. To these three }>oints, must of 
course be added that he was not fettered t>v n 
colleague. We may naturally suppose liiat 
the dictator would usually act in unison with 
the senate ; but it is expressly stated that in 
many cases where the consuls required the 
eo<operatlon of the senate, the dictator eoold 
act on his own responsibility. That there 
was originally no appeal from the sentence of 
the dictator is certain, and accordingly the 
lictors bore the a\cs in the fasces before 
them even in the city, as a symbol of their 
absolute power over the lives of the eitlsens, 
although by the Valerian law the axes had 
disappeared from the fasces of the consuls. 
Whether, however, the right of pmxM»lfie 
was afterwards given cannot be determined. 
It was in consequence of the great and irre- 
sponsible power i>08sessed by the dictatorship, 
that we And it frequently compared with the 
rr^'al difrnity, from which it only differed in 
being held for a limited time. — There were 
however a few limits to the power of the 
dictator. 1. The most important was that 
which we have mentioned above, that tbe 
period of his offlee was only Ax months. S 
Tie had not power over the treasury, but 
could only make use of the money which was 
granted him by the senate. S. He was not 
allowed to leave Italy, since he miifht thus 
easily become dangerous to the republic; 
though the case of Atilius Calatinus in the 
first Tunic war forms an exception to this 
rule. 4. lie was not allowed to ride on 
hoiseback at Rome, without previously ob- 
taining the permission of the people; a 
regulation apparently capricious, but perhaps 
adopted that he might not bear too great a 
resemblance to the kings, who were accus- 
tomed to ride.— The insignia of the dictator 
w ere nearly the same as those of the kings in 
earlier times; and itf the eonsuls snbe^ 
quently. Instead however of havintr only 
twelve lictors, as was the case with the con- 
suls, he was presided hy twenty-fonr bearing 
tlie secures as well as the fasces. The .sflla 
curuiit and toga praeUxta also belonged to 
the Rotator. — ^The preceding account of the 
dictatorship applies more particularly to the 
dictator rei gerundac causa; but dictators 
were also frequently appointed, especially 
when the consuls were absent from the city, 
to perform certain acts, which couid not be 
done by any inferior magistrate. These dic- 
tators had Utile more than the name ; and aa 
they were only appointed to diseharire a par- 
ticular duty, they had to resign immediately 
that duty was performed. The occasions en 
which such dictators were appointed, were 
principally : — I. For the purpose of holding 
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tbe cQoiitia for th« eleetioiw {eomiiiorum Ao* 
bendorwn causa). 2. For fixing the clarus 
annalis in the temple of Jupiter [clari figendi 
cfitisa) in times of pestilence or civil discord, 
because the law suid that this ceremony was 
to be performed by tho praetor mnrimnt, and 
after the institution of the dictutort^hip the 
latter was regarded as the highest magistracy 
in the state. 3. For appointinf^ holidays 
{feriantm constituendarum camn) on the ap- 
pearanee of prodigies, and for officiating at 
the public pames 'Judonim fnclendorum 
ctm»a)t the presidency of which belonged to 
the consolfl or praetors. 4. Yat holding 
trials [quaestionibua exerccndis.) 5. And on 
one occasion, for filling ap yacanoies in the 
senate {legendo MMottif) •—Along irifh the 
dictator there was always a VKujlster equitiiin, 
the nomination of whom was left to the 
choice of the dictator, unless the senatus 
omttnltinnt specified, as was sometimes the 
case, the name of the person who wn« to he 
appointed. The raagister equitum had, like 
the dictator, to receive the imperium by a 
lex ciiriata. The dictator conld not be with- 
out a magister equitum, and, consequently, 
if the latter died dnring the six numfhs <tf 
the dietutorship, another had to be nominated 
in his Btrad. The magister equitum was 
snhjeet to the {mperlum of the dictator, hut 
in the absence of his superior he became his 
representative, and exercised the same powers 
as the dictator. The magister equitum was 
oritrinally, as his name imports, the com- 
mander of the cavalry, while the dictator was 
at the head of the legions, the inftintry ; and 
the relation between tliem was in this re- 
spect similar to that which subsisted between 
the king and the tribunus celeruiu. Dicta- 
tors were only appointed so long as the L o- 
mans had to carry on wars in Itnly. A soli- 
tary instance of the nomination of a dictator 
for the purpose of carrying on war out of 
Italy has been ali-eady mentioned. The last 
dictator rei gerundae causa was M. Junius 
Fera, in b. c. 216. From that time dlota> 
tors were frequently appointed for holding 
the elections down to b. c. 202, hut after that 
7«ar the dictatorship disappears altogether. — 
After a lapse of 120 years, SuUa caused him- 
self to be appointed dictator in B.C. 8 2, r&puih' 
Heat eonsHtnendae emaa^ hat neither hisdieta- 
toi ship nor that of Caesar is to be compared 
with the genuine office. Soon after Caesar's 
death the dictatorship was abolished for ever 
by a lex proposed by the consul Antonius. 
During the time, however; that the dictator- 
ship was in abeyance, a 8ub»titutc M as in- 
vented for it, whenever the circuinstanf cs of 
thr- r»-iMiMic reqtiircd the adoption of cxtra- 
ordmui y measures, by the senate investing 



the oonsuls with dletatorial power. This 

was done by the well-known formula, Videant 
or dent operant comuleSf ne /[uid reiptiblica 
detrimewH eap(ai, 

DTCTYNNTa (SiKTvwia), a festival with 
sacrifices, celebrated at Cj'donia in Crete, in 
honour of Artemis, sumamed Aintrvtwtt or 
AiKTvu aia, from SiKTvw, ii hunter's net. 

dIes {r^fjitpa), a day. The name dies was 
applied, like our word day, to the time during 
which, according to the notions of fhe an- 
cients, the Kun performed his course around 
the earth, and this time they called the civil 
day {dim eMKt, In GreelE wx^f^pon', heeame 
it included both niprhtand day). The natural 
day {dies naturalis), or the time from the 
ffisiBir to the setting of the son, was likewise 
designated by the name dies. The civil day 
began with the Greelu at the setting of the 
sun, and with the Itomans at midnight. At 
the time of the Homeric poems the natural 
day was divided into three parts. The first, 
called rfuK, began with simrise, and compre- 
hended the whole space of time during which 
light seemed to be incren«ing, t. e. till mid- 
day. The second part was called nt<nv ^/uip 
or mid-day, during which the sun was 
thought to stand still. Tlie third part bore 
the name of fict'Aij or 6«t'eAoi' iifuxp, wliich de- 
rived its name tnm the Inomsed warmth of 
the atmosphere, .\monpr the Athenians the 
first and last of the divisions made at the 
time of Homer were afterwards stthdividetl 
into two parts. The earlier part of the 
morning was termed n-poti or wptf* Vf^poi : 
the latter, irAifiowrn^ ayopat, or wspi 
Tr\ri9ov<rav dyopaf* The fMCOv ^futp of Homcr 
was afterwards expressed by neaiitifipia^ nt<mv 
Tiftepa<;, or Vf^'P"^ and comprehended, as 
bi'forc, the middle of the day, when the sun 
seemed neither to rise nor to decline. The 
two parts of the afternoon were called &*i\ri 
nputy) or irpMta, and StlXti or h*l/ia. This 
divi.sion cnritinned to be observed down to 
the latest period of Grecian history, though 
another more aeowrate dlTlsloii was intro- 
duced at an early i>criod ; for Anaximandcr, 
or, according to others, his disciple Anaxi- 
menea, is said to have made tiie Ore^ 
acquainted with the use of the Babylonian 
chronometer or sun-dial (called iriiAoc, or 
v^oAidyiov), by means of which the ttatiiral 
day was divided into twelve equal spaces of 
time. The division of the day most gene- 
rally observed by the Romans, was that into 
tempttt antemeridian inn and pomeridianum, 
the m^'ridics itself being only considered as a 

i point at which the one ended and the other 
commenced. But as it was of importaaee 
that this moment should be known, an e!?pe- 

i cial officer [Accsksvs] was appointed, who 
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procliiinicd the time of mid^day. The divi- 
sion of the day u:*<^ twelve equal fspncep, 
whicli were shorter in winter than in summer, 
ma first adopted when urtiflcial meftiu of 
measuring time were introduced nmong the 
Rotuaaa from Greece. This was about the 
ywtn, e. 391, when L. Papiiina Cimor, ftfter 
the war with P^Trhu-? in southern Italy, 
brought to Komc an instrument called sola- 
rium horotogium, or simply solarium. But 
as the soliiriuiu had hwn nv.uk- for a diffrri'iit 
latitude, it showed the time at llomo very 
fnoorrectly. Seipio Narica, therefbre, erected 
in B. c. 159 a public clepsydra, which indi- 
cated the hours of the ni^ht as well as of the 
day. Even after the erection of this clep- 
sydra it was customary for one of the sulxir- 
dinatc officers of the practdr to proclaim the 
third, sixth, aud ninth hour.< ; which shows 
that the day was, like the night, divided into 
four parts, each consisting of three hnur«!. " 
All the days of the year were, according to 
dilllerent points of view, divide by ttao Bo- 
mnn?, into different classes. For the piirpose 
of the administration of justice all days were 
divided into diet ftuH and diet nefaHL Dna 
FASTI were the days on which the praetor 
was allowed to admipistcr justice in the pub- 
lic conrts; they derived their name ttom 
fari [fori tria verba ; do, dico, addicn). On 
aome of the dies fa^ti comitia could be held, 
but not on alt. The regular diet fatti were 
marked in the Roman calendar hy the letter 
F, and their number in the course of the year 
was S8. — Besides these there were certain 
days called diet intercisi, on which the prae- 
tor might hold his courts, but not at all 
hours, so that sometimes one half of such a 
day was ftistu.s, while the other half was ne- 
fasdis. 'J'licir nunihcr was 05 in the year. 
— Dies NKtAisii were days on wiiich neither 
eoorts of Justice nor oomitia. trere allowed to 
be held, and which were dedicated to other 
purpo^5. The term diet nefattit which 
originally Itad nothing to do with religion, 
but simply indicated days on which no courts 
were to be held, was in subsequent times 
applied to religions days in generaU as di^ 
urftisfi weic mostly dedicated to the worsln'p 
of the gods. — In a Religious point of view all 
days of the year were eitiier diet fetti, or 
diet profestif or diet intercisi. According to 
the deflnitioa given by Macrobius, dies feati 
were dedicated to the godi«, and spent with 
sacrifices, repasts, game«, and oHitr aolemni- 
ticH ; diet profcxti belonge<l to men for the 
udministration of their private and puhlic 
affairs. Diet interciti were common between 
gods and men, that is, partly devoted to the 
worship of the gods, partly to tlio transaction 
of ordinary bualneaa. Diu prtffiuti were 



either dies fasti, c : / ? eomitialetf that iS| 
(lays on which comitia were heltl, or diet 
coinperendini, that is, days to wliich any ac- 
tion was allowed to be transferred ; or dia 
sfafi, thnt i?, dar^i <;et apart for causes 
between Koman citizens and foreigners; or 
diet proeliaiett that la, all days on which re- 
ligion did not forbid the commencement of a 
war. 

DIFFARR^TIO. [Divobtivm.] 

DlIl'ULriA (SiiTToktLa), also called Aitto- 
Aeio or Ai-irdAia, a very ancient festival cele- 
brated every year on the aeropolis of Athens 
in honour of Zeus, sumanu d rToAui/?. 

DlMACilAE (^Sindxai), Macedonian horec- 
soldiers, who also fought on foot when occa- 
sion reijuired, like our dragoons. 

DImInCtTO capitis. [Capct.] 

DioCLEIA {itonKeiaX a festival celebrated 
by the Megariiins in honour of an aaetent 
Atlicnian hero, Dioclcs, nround whose grave 
young men ai^iublcd on llie occasion, and 
amused themselves with gymnastic and other 
contest'^ We read that he who gave the 
bweetcst ki»s ubtuiued the prise, consisting 
of a garland of flowers. 

dIOn'TsTa (SLoioJiTio), festivals cetebrated 
in various parts of Greece in honour of Dio- 
nysus, and characterised by extravagant 
merriment and enthusiastic Joy. Drunken- 
ness, and the boisterotts music of flutes, cym- 
bals, and drums, were likewise common to 
;iH Dionysiac festivals. In the processions 
called Biaaot (from 0<ia^<w), with which they 
were eelebrated, womoi also took part in the 
disguise of Bacehae, Lenae, Thyades, Naiades, 
Nymphs, &c., adorned with garlands of ivy, 
and bearing the th\Tsus in their hands, so 
thnt the whole train represented a population 
inspired, and actuated by the powerf\il pre- 
sence of the gud. The choruses sung on the 
occasion were called dithyrambs, and were 
hpnn.s addres'^ed to the god in the fteest 
metres and with the boldest imagery, in 
which Us exploits and addevements were 
extolled. [Cnonrs.] The phallus, the sym- 
bol of the fertility of nature, was also carried 
in these proeesdims. The indulgence In 
drinkin^r w as considered by the Greeks as a 
duty of gratitude which they owed to the 
giver of the vine ; hence in some places it 
was thought a crime to remain sober at the 
Dionysia. The Attic festivals of Dionysus 
were four in number : the Jtural or Letter 
Dionysia (AtoKWia Kar dypovc, or Mt«P«), the 
Lenaea (Arjiaia), the Anihfxftn'a i'AvBt' 
oTTjpta), and the City or Great Dionytia 
(Au»a/<na iv omvi, acrruta, or tuyiKa^t The 
season of the year sacred to T>ionyp«» was 
during the months nearest to the shortest 
day; and the Attie firstivals ytvtt BteoxA' 
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ingly oelebrated in Pofwideon, Gamelion, An- 

thesterion, and Elaphcbolion. — The P.tiral or 
Letter JDionysiat a vintage festival, were cele> 
lirated in the Tarloiu dem«B of Attleft in the 

month of l*o!icidcon, and were under the su- 
perintendence of the several local magistrates, 
fhe demarolia. This wu donbtlen the most 
ancient of all, rm l with the highef>t 

degree of merriment and freedom ; even 
slaves enjoyed faXL freedom during its cele- 
bration, and their boisterous shouts on the 
occasion were almost intolerable. It is here 
that we have to seek for the origin of comedy, 
in the jests and the scurrilous abuse with which 
the pea*«ints assailed the bystanders from a 
waggon in which they rode about. The Dio- 
nysia in the Pciraeeus, as well as those of 
the other demcs of Attica, bclonp-ed to the 
lesser Dionysia. — The second festival, the 
ZeiMMA (from tte wlne-pieai, from 

which also the month of Gamelion was called 
by the lonians Lenaeon), was celebrated in 
the montii of Gammon % lSb» place of its oe- 
lebration was the ancient temple of Dionysus 
Limnacus [from At>ivi], as the district was 
originally a swamp). This temple was^lled 
the Lenaeon. The Lenaea vcre celebrated 
with a procession and scenic contests in tra- 
gedy and comedy. The procession probably 
•went to the Lcnaeon, where a poat (Tpayos, 
whence the chorus and tragedy which arose 
out of it were called »j»oyiitb? xopo«< and 
ijpayyUa) was sacrifloedt *od a chorus stand- 
ing around the altar san^ the dith^sTambic 
ode to the god« As the dithyramb was the 
element out of whii^ hy the introdnetion of 
an actor, tragedy arose [Chorus], it is natural 
that, in the scenic contests of this festival, 
tn^edy shonld have preoeded comedy. The 
poet who wished his play to he brought out 
at the Lenaea applied to the second archon, 
who had the snperintmdenoe of this ilestival, 
and who gave him a chorus if the i)ioee was 
thought to deserve it.^The third festival, 
the AnHkuUria, was eelehrated on the 1 1th, 
12th, and 13th da^'s of the month of Anthe- 
Rterion. The second archon likewisf^ en per- 
intended the celebration of the ^ijithestcria, 
and distributed the prizes among the victors 
in the various games which were carried on 
during the season. The first day was called 
9iBov^\ the second, snd the third, 

Xwrpot, The first day derived its name from 
the oj;>ening of the casks to taste the wine of 
the preoeding year; tJie leeoad fkwn x^^i 
the cup, and seems to have been the day 
devoted to drinking. The third day had its 
name Arora x^^vpey, a pot, as on this day per- 
sons ofltered pots with flowers, seeds, or cooked 
v^tables, as a sacrifice to Dionysus and 
Hermes CbthonioB. It la tmeotabi whether 



dfamas were performed at the Antheeterfn; 

but it is supposed that comedies were repire- 
sented, and that tragedies which were to he 
hroimht out at the great DIonysta were per- 
haps rehearsed at the Anthceteria. The mys- 
teries connected with the eelehvation oi the 
Anthesteria were held at night. — ^The fourth 
festival, the City or Great Dionysia, was 
celebrated about the 12th of the month of 
Elapheholion; hat we donotlenow wbeQier 
tliey lasted more than one day or not. The 
order in which the solemnities took place was 
as follows the great pubUc procession, the 
chorus of boys, the comiis [Cuori's], oomedy, 
and, lastly, tragedy. Of the dramas which 
were performed at the great Dionysia, the 
tragedies at least were generally new pieces ; 
rei)etitionR do not, however, .«ieem to have 
been excluded from any Dionysiac festival 
The first arehon had the superintendenee, 
and gave the chorus to the dramatic poet who 
wished to bring out hiii piece at this festival. 
The price awarded to the dramatiRt for the 
best play consisted of a crown, and his name 
was proclaimed in the theatre of Dionysus. 
As the great Dionysia were eelehraled at the 
beginning of spring, when the navigation was 
re-opened, Athens was not only visited by 
niunbers of country people, but also 1^ 
strangers from other parts of Greece, and the 
various amusements and exhibitions on this 
occasion were not unlike those of a modern 
fair. — The worship of Dionysus, whom the 
Komans called 'nacchus, or rather the Bac- 
chic mysteries and orgies {Bacchanalia) ^ are 
said to have heen introdnecd from aonthem 
Italy into T.tniria, and from thence to Rome, 
where for a time they were carried on in 
secret, and, during the latter period of their 
existence, at night. The initiated, according 
to Livy, not only indulged in trasting and 
drinking at thdr meetings, Imt when their 
minds were heated with wine they indulged in 
the coarsest excesses and the most unnatural 
vices. The time of initiation lasted ten days ; 
on the tenth, the person who was to be ini- 
tiated took a solemn meal, underwent a puri- 
ticatiun by water, and was led into the sanc- 
tuary {Bacchanal). At first only Women 
were initiated, and the orpif « were celebrated 
every year during three days. But Pacula 
Annia, a Oampanian matron, pretending to 
act under the direct influence of Bacchna» 
changed the whole method of celehration : 
she admitted men to the initiation, and trans- 
ferrcd the srlrn nisation, which lip- l hitherto 
taken place during the daytime, to the night. 
Instead of three days in the year, she ordered 
that the Bacchanalia should l>e held during 
five days in every month. It was fttmx that 
time that these orgioa were carried on with 
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frightAil licentiottsnefls «ad excesMS ot tntcry 
kind. The evil at length became so alarminir, 
that, in b. c. 186, the consuls, by the com- 
numd of the senate, instituted an inTe»tiga« 
thm into the nature and object of tlwie new 
rites. The result m u«! that numerous persons 
were arrested, uiid some put to death ; and 
that a decree of tho eenate was issued, com> 
manciinrf that no Bacchanalia should be bold 
cither in Rome or Italy; that if any one 
chould think enoh eeremooiee neecMaiy, or if 
he OOiUd not neglect them without scruples 
or nuiking atoneiueats, he should apply to 
the praetor ttrtMUiiia, who might then eoaindt 
the senate. If tho iiennission should bt.' 
granted to him in an assembly of the senate, 
eonaisting of not leas than one hundred mem- 
bers, he might solemnise the Bacchic sacra ; 
httt no more than five perisons were to be 
proBOdt at the celebration ; there should be 
no fund, and no master of the sacra 

or prief5t. A brazen table containing this 
imiiortaut document was discovered near 
Baii, in aonthem Italy, in the year 1640, 
and i"? at present in the imperial Museum of 
Vienna. While the Bacchanalia were thus 
anppreseed, another more eimple and innocent 
festival of Bacchus, the Libcralia (from Liber, 
or Liber FatcTf a name of Bacchus), continued 
to be celebrated at Rome every year on the 
IGth of Murt'h. Triesfs and a>?eci j)nest(.'S'<cs, 
adom^ with giirlands of ivy, carried through 
the dty irlne, honey, cakes, and sweetmeats, 
together with an altar Mith a handle {ansata 
ara), in the middle of which there yvm n 
small fire-pan (foeulug), in which from time 
to time sacrifices were burnt. On this day 
Koman youths who had attained th^ six- 
teenth year received tlic toga cirHis. 
■ DidSCOBIA (Sie«Koi(pia), fntiirals cele- 
brated in various parts of f ireece in honour 
of the Dioscuri (C^tor and Pollux). Their 
worsblp was very generally adopted in. Orseee, 
espooially in the Doric and Achaean states ; 
but little is known of the manner in which 
fheir fMivafai were celebrated. At Athens 
Hie festival was callfil An iceia. 

DiOXA, a vessel having two ears iyna.) or 
|ydid]ea» luwd fnr hoUiog wine. It appears 
to have been much the same as the amphora. 
[Amphora.] 

DIPHTUERA («t<>«e>a), a kind of cloak 
made of the ddns of aniauda, and worn b v 
herdsmen and country people. It had a 
covering for the head (eiriicpaKoi'), in which 
respeet it would eorroepood to the Roman 

DIPLOMA, a writ or public document, 
whieh oonAnted upon a person any right 

or privilcjfe. During the repuMft , i* w v 
granted by the consuls and s^iate , and under 



the empire, by the emperor and the magis- 
trates whom he authorised to do so. It con- 
sisted of two leares, whence it derived its 

name. 

DIPTl CHA (fiLvrvxo)t two w riting tablets, 
which could be folded together. They were 
commonly made of wood and covered over 
with wax. 

DlRlBlTOllTS. [Comitia] 

DISCUS (,iiax<n), a cii'culur plate of stone, 
or metal, made for throwing to a distance as 
an exercise of strength and dexterity. It 
was one of the principal gymnastic exercises 
of tlie andents, being Ineloded in the Fm- 
tatklum. 




Oheobaliiik (OMn^.lMlute^allKwMi. viit.i.Ma.UlL 

DISPENSATOK. [Calcuuitok.] 
DTTHYRAHBUS. [Chobvb.] 

DlVERSOmUM. [Caupo.'ja.] 

DIVINATIO (movtwc^), a power in man 
which foresees future things by means of those 
signs which the gods throw in his way. 
Amon??^ the Greeks the mntitnif (ftavreiO, or 
SI ers, who luuiuuuced the future, were sup- 
))()!»ed to be under the dirt-ct infloenee of the 
gods, chiefly that of Apollo. In many fami- 
lies of seers the inspired knowledge of the 
ftittire was oonsidered to be hereditary, and 
to be transmitted from father to son. To 
these families belonged the lamids, who from 
Olympia spread over a considerable part of 
(^^recce ; the Branchidae, near Milctu?; ; the 
j Eumolpids, at Athens and Kleosis the Tcl- 
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lladfl, the Aearnantan mots, and others. Along 
\« ith the seers vrc may nlw) mention the Bai- 
cidcs and the Sibyllae. Both exieted from a 
very remote time, and were distinct from the 
mantels m far as thoy pretended tO derive 
their knowledfrc of the future from sacred 
books (xPWt^oi) which they consulted, and 
which were in some plaoes, M «t Atbens and 
Rome, kept by the povemmPTit or some es- 
pecial officers, in the acropolis and in the 
most revered sanctuary. The Bocldea are 
said to have ^jecn descended from one or 
more proplietic nymphs of the name of fiacis. 
The Sibyllae were prophetfe women, probably 
of Asiatic origin, whose peculiar custom 
seems to have been to wander with their 
sacred books from place tp place. The 8i« 
bylla, who.se books grained so preat un im- 
portance at Rome, is reported to have been 
th« Erythraean : the books which she was 
said to have sold to one of the Tarqoins wen- 
carefully concealed from the public, and only 
accessible to the duumvirs, llesides these 
more rcapeetable prophets and prophetesses, 
there were nimibers of diviners of an inferior 
order (xpi}<rtioA6yoi), who made it their busi- 
ness to explain all aorta of algnSt and to tell 
fortunes. They were, however, more parti- 
cularly popular with the lower orders, who 
are everywhere most ready to believe what 
la moat marvellous and lcai«t entitled to credit. 
No public undertaking of any consequence 
was ever entered upon by .the Greeks and 
Romans without consultinf? the will of the 
gods, by observing the signs which they 
tent, especially those In the meriflces offered 
for the purj>ose, and by Avhicli they were 
thought to indicate the success or the failure of 
tlw undertaking. For this Und of di-vlnation 
no di^e inspiration was thought necessary, 
but merely experience and a certain know- 
ledge acquired by routine ; and although in 
aomo cases priests were appointed far the 
purpose of observing and explaining signs 
[Augva; Hjlkvspkx], yet on any sudden 
emergenoy, eapeeiaUy in private •aJIkdra, any 
one who met with somethinp extraordinary', 
might act as his own interpreter. The prin- 
cipal algna by which the goda were thought 
to declare their will, were things connected 
with the offering of sacriflcea, the flight and 
ytAee of birda, all kinds of natural pheno- 
mena, ordinary as well as extraordinary, and 
dreujns. — The interpretation of sign^ of the 
first elass {ItponamU or Upommrtu^ haruspi- 
cimn or eir.s hnruspu iim] \\ as, according to 
Aeschylus, the invention of Prometheus. It 
seems to hava been most cultivated by the 
Etmscana, among whom it was raised into a 
complete science, and from wlu)n> it i)assed 
to the Romans. Sacrifices were either uticred 



for the special purpose of consulting the gods, 
or in the ordinary way ; but in both OMM 
the signs were observed, and w hen they were 
I)ropitiou», the sjicrilice waa said «aAAt*p«Ii». 
The ]>rincipal points that wero generally ob- 
served were, 1. The manner in which the 
victim approached the altar. 2. The nature 
of the intcatinea with respect to thetr eolour 
and fTOOothne^s ; the liver and bile were of 
particular importance. 3. The nature of the 
flame which oonaumed thoaaorUlee. Eapeelal 
care wa?? also taken during a sacrifice, that 
no inauspicious or frivolous words were ut« 
tered by any of the bystaadera : henee the 
admonit'i'M^ of the priests, tvi^r\^xtiTt and 
tv^m^io., or <riyaT«, o-twn-are, favete Unguis^ 
and others; tar improper expreaslona w«re 
not only thought to pollute and profane the 
sacred act, but to be unlucky omens^Tbe 
art of interpreting signs of Uie secona elaaa 
V as called ouavurrua^, ot^rtM^m, or ampicnm. 
It was, like the former, common to Greeks 
and Romans, but never attained the same 
(le^'^reo of impoTtaikOa in Greece as it did in 
Rome. [Aispfcn'M.] The Greeks, when 
observing the tiight of birds, turned their 
face toward the north, and then a bird ftp* 
pearing to the riglit (east), especially an 
eagle, a heron, or a falcon, was a favourable 
aign; while birds appearing to the left (west) 
were considered as unlucky signs. Of greater 
importance than the appearance of animals, 
at least to the Orecks, were the phenomenn 
in tlir Ij ivrn-. particularly during,' my public 
tranmction. Among the unlucky phenomena 
in the heavens (Jtoeij/Mui, signa, or portmta) 
were thunder and lightning, an eclipse of the 
sun or moon, earthquakes, rain of blood, 
stonea, milk, &e. Any one of then rigna 
was sufficient at Athens to break up the as- 
sembly of the people. — In common life, things 
apparently of no importance, when occurring 
at a critical moment, were thought by the 
ancients to he siuns sent by the crods, from 
which conelubioub might be dra^ u respecting 
the fhtue. Among these common occur* 
renrp« we ninv nipntion sneering, twinkling 
of the eyes, tinkling of the cars, &c — The 
artof inter^ting dreens (iMipomAw), whieh 
hud probably been intrr>'liiced into Kuropc 
from Ai»ia, where it is Btill a universal prae- 
tiee, seema in the Homerle age to luKve been 
held in hijrli esteem, for dreams were said to 
be sent by Zeus. In subsequent times, that 
clam of diviners who oeenpied tftemselvet 
with the interpretation of dreams, seems to 
have been very numerous and popular ; but 
they never enjoyed any protection from the 
state, and were chiefly resorted to by private 
individuals.- The subject of oracles is treatrd 
in u separate article. [UitAcvi,tm.J- — The 
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word dimnatw wm used in a p«tiietilttr man- 
ner by the Romnns a.s a law U-rm. If in any 
ease two or more accusers came forward 
agaiiut one and the same indiTidnal, It was, 
as the phrase ran, decided by divination, who 
should be the chief or real accuser, whom the 
others then joined as tubscriptorcs ; i. e. by 
pfBtting their nnme^ to the charge brought 
against the offender. This tran'«action, liy 
which one of ncveral accusers was .-^tkcttd to 
eondvet the accusation, was called divinatio, 
n" the question horo "wa* not about facts, but 
about something which was to be done, and 
whleh could not be fimnd oat hy tritneMM or 
writtrrt riocuments ; so that the judices had, 
aa it were, to divine the course which they 
had to take. Henoe the oration of Cicero, in 
which he tries to show that hr, and not 
Q. Caeoilius Niger, ought to conduct the ac- 
eoMtton against Yerrce, is oaUediKvAtoKofo 
Cktecilium. 

DiVlSOR. [Airenxs,] 

DIVORTIUM (ajniA«n(ft9, ojroireM'^w^ di- 
Torce. ( 1 ) Grkkk. The laws of Athens per- 
mitted cither tho husband or the wifo to call 
for and eft'oct a di vorcc. If it urigiuuted with 
the wife, »ho was Raid to leaTO her husband's 
house (airoAe'rrftt > ; if otherwise, to be dis- 
miHCd trota it (a7roirt^ii-«a*at). After divorce, 
the wife resorted to her male relations, with 
whom sho would have remained if phc had 
never quitted her maiden state and it then 
became their dnty to reeef ve or reeorcr firom 
her latr ^u^l nnd all the property that she 
had brought to him in acknowledged dowry 
npon their marriage. If, upon this, both 
parties were 8atisficd, the divorce was final 
and complete : if otlierwise, an action anoktU 
iftiM, or amircfi^cuf , would be instttuted, as 
the case might be, by the party opposed to 
the nei)anitif)n. A separation, however, whe- 
ther it originate<l from the husband or the" 
wife, was considered to reflect discredit on the 
latter -f 2 ^ Pom an. Divorce always existed 
in the Koman poiity. As one essential part 
of a marriage was the consent and con- 
ju^ri! affection of the parties, it wn<^ consi- 
der<Hl that this affection was necessary to its 
eontliraance, and aeoordiBgly clflier party 
might declare his or her intention to dissolve 
the connection. No judicial decree, and no 
interference' of any publie anttiority, waa 
requlKite to dissolve a marriage The fir.st 
instance of divorce at Rome is said to have 
oee o ne d about b. o. S84, when Sp. CarviUoB 
Ruga put away his wife, on the frround of 
barrenness : it is added, that bis conduct was 
generally condemned. Towarde tiie latter 
part of the republic, and imdcr the empire, 
divorces became very common. Pompey di- 
vorced his wife Mucia for alleged adultery; 



and Cicero diToroed hie wife Terentia, after 

livint? w ith her thirty years, and married a 
young woman. Cato the younger divorced 
his wife MarHa, tliat his Mend Hortensine 
might marry her, and have children by her; 
for this is the true meaning of the story 
that he lent his wife to Hortensins. If a 
hiisband divorced liis wife, the wife's dowry, 
as a general rule, was restored ; and the 
same was the case when the divorce took 
place by mutual con^^t. Corresponding to 
the forms of marriage by confarreatio and 
cormtio, there were the forms of divorce by 
diffkmoiio and remaneipaHo, In course of 
time, less ceremony was used ; but still some 
distinct notice or declaration of intention was 
necessary to constitute a divorce. The term 
rrpudiinn, it is said, properly applies to a 
marriage only contracted, and divortium to an 
aetnal marriage; bat sometimes dtvortinm 
and repudium appear to be used indifferently. 
The phrases to express a divorce are, nutt- 
tium remitten, Mtortium facere ; and the 
form of words might be as follows — Tua9 res 
tihi habeto, tuaa res tibi affito. Tlie phrases 
used to express the renunciation of a mar- 
riage contract were, renuntiare reptuUum^ 
pmlhim ri'iuiftrrr, dia^rr, andrepudiare ; and 
the form of words might be, Oonditione tua 
non u tor. 

DOCANA (ja Eomava, from ioKO^, a beam) 
was an ancient symbolical representation of 
the Dioscuri (Csstor and PoUnx), at Sparta. 
It consi-ted of two upright beams witik Others 
laid across them transversely. 

DdClMXsiA (toKtftoowi). When any riti* 
zen of Athens was either appointed by lot, 
or chosen by suffrage, to hold a public office, 
he was obliged, before entering on its duties, 
to submit to a docimasia, or scrutiny into his 
previous life and conduct, in which any per- 
son could object to him as unfit. The doci' 
maaia, how ever, was not confined to persons 
!vppointed to public ofllces ; for we read of 
the denouncement of a scrutiny against ora- 
tors who spoke in the assembly while leading 
profii^mte lives, or after having eommitfeed 
tlagitious crimes. 

DODRAMS. [As.] 

DOI.ARRA, dim. DOT.ABETJ.A ((tmiAtj, 
dim. vitiAiov), a chisel, a celt, was used for a 
vadety of purposes in ancient ss in modtm 
times. Celtes Is an old Latin word for a 
chisel, probably derived from coelo, to en« 
grave. Celts, or ehisds, were fhiquentiy 
empUiyed in makini^ entrencluaents and in 
destroying fortifications ; and hence they are 
often fciond hi ancient earth-works and en- 
campments. They are for the most part of 
bronze, more rarely of hard stcsne. The sizes 
and forms which they preseut, arc as various 
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M the mas to wUeli th«y were appltod. The 

atmexed woodcut is designed to show S fyw 
of the meet remarkable varieties. 



DGlIITM, a cylindrieal Yesed. aomevhei 

resembling our tubs or casks, into which new 
wine was pat to let it ferment. 




Dolobrac, Celta. ( From ditTercnt CoUcctKnu in Greut Brihuo.) 



DdliO (JUlmv). (1) A eeeret potderd or 

dagger contained in a case, used by the 
Italians. It was inserted in the handles of 
whfpe, and alao in walking sticks, thus cor- 
reHi>on(Ung to our sword-stick. — (0) A small 
top-saU.^ 

DdMINIUM signifies qoiritarian owner- 
diip, or property in a thing ; and domintu, 
or domintu legitimus, is the owner. The 
dominus has the power of dealing with a 
thing as he pleases, and differs from the bare 
possesttir, who hiis only the right of posses- 
sion, and lias not the absolute ownership of 
the thing. 

DOMUS (oW), a house. — { 1) Grkek. A 
Greek house was always divided into two 
distiaet portions, the .iiMlrMlrjs, or men's 
apartments (di'Spw»'ms), and the Gynaeconitls, 
or women's apartments (yvratKwyiTis}. In 
the earliest times, as in the houses referred 
to by Homer, and in some houses at a later 
peood, the women's apartments were in the 
upper Btorjr (^ptpoc), hut usuaUy at a later 
tinic the gjTiaeconitis was on the same story 
with the aiulronitis, and behind iL The front 
of the houie towards the street was not large, 
as the apartments extended rather in the 
direction of its depth than of its width. In 
towns the lioubes were often buUt side by 
aide, with party-walls between. The exterior 
wall was plain, being coin^x^^ed generally of 
stone, brick, and timber, and often covered 
with stooeo. There was no open space be- 
tween the street and the hnnx'-door, like the 
Homan vettibulum. The t^po&vpa^ which is 
sometfanee mentioned, seems to be merely 
•he space in front of the house, where there 
was generally an altar of Apollo Agyieus, 
or a rude obelisk emhiematical of the 
Ifod. Sometimes there was a laurel tree in 
tlic same position, and sometimes a head of 
the god Betmea. A Ibw steps (avafia$noi) 



led up to the house-door, which generally 

bore some inscription, for the sake of a pood 
omen* or as a charm. The door sometimes 
opened outwards; hut this seems to have 
been an exception to the general rule, as is 
proved by the expressions used for opening, 
ivtovvat, and shutting it, imnArmt^ and 
e^cAxvova^. The handles were called «jn<r- 
natniifin. The house-door was called auAttos 
or v&AciA^pa, becauise it led tu the avA^. 
It gave admittance to a narrow passage 
{9vf)u)ptiov, TTvXilnf, Bv(nav)^ on one side of 
which, in a iar^e house, were the stables, on 
the other the porter's lodge. The duty of 
the porter (^pwpo?) was to admit visitors 
and to prevent anything improper from being 
carried into or out of the house. The porter 
was attpnilrd hy a dog. Ucnco the phrase 
€vKaL§€ia6ax rriv Kvva^ corresponding to the 
Latin OetM eanem. From the $»pup^ we 
pass into the peristyle or court (irtptorvAior, 
aiikq) of the andronitis, which was a cpaoe 
open to the sky in the centre (yirtuBpov), and 
surrounded on all four sides by porticoes 
QmuC), of which one, probably that nearest the 
entrance, was called irpoorfor. These por- 
ticoes were used to eatMreia^ and sometimes 
for dining in. Here was commonly the altar 
on which sacrifices were offered to the house- 
hold gods. In building the poirtict>es the 
object sought was to obtain as much sun in 
winter, and as much shade and air in sum- 
mer as possible. Round the peristyle were 
arranged the chambers used by the men, such 
as banqueting rooms (oUot, dytS/Mtyct), which 
were luge enough to contain several seta of 

couches (TpticAiTOt, enTOJckivoi, TpuutwrdxAii^Oi 
and at the same time to allow abundant room 
for attendants, musicians, and perftirmera of 

games ; parlours or sitting rooms (e^^e'ipot), 
and smaller chambers and sleeping rooms 
(^fiwfwiTta, aetfMwri oU^^n)', picture -gal* 
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levies and UbnurieSt and sometimes store- 
rooms ; and in the arraiiiremc-nt of these 
apartments attention was paid to tlieir aspect. 
The peristyle of the attdTonitUiras comneotcd 

'With that of the g^'naeconitis by a door called 
tUrav>ktKt tt4ffav\ot, or tievavXto^, which was 
in the middle of the portico of the peristyle 
opposite to the entrance. By means of this 
door all oommunication between the andro- 
nitis and gj'nacconitis could he shut oif. 
Aeoonliiigly Xcnophon calls it 6vpa /3aAcu%>T(k. 
Its name ftt(Ta.vKo<: is evidently derived from 
fietrov, and means the door between the two 
oAW or peristyleR. Hiis door f«ve sdinil- 
tancc to thp peristyle of the BTnacconitis, 
which differed from that of the andronitis in 
having portieoea round only three of its sides. 
On the fourth side were placed two antae 
[AktakJ, at a conBiderahle distance from each 
other. A third of the distanee hetweentheee 
antae was set off inwards, thus forming^ a 
chamber or vestibule, which was called «'po(r- 
Tck , wofKurrdi, and trpoSpofiot, On the right 
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nrouiid-plan or a Greek Ilouac. 



s, UouK-door, avXeiof Oiipa : 9vp, paMage, Ovput' 
peioi' or Qvpiiov : A, jx-nstylr, or avAjf of the atulro- 
nitiK ; 0, tho tmlU and cbaibbcrs of the aadraoilw ; ^, 
M«niwAK or lUmvkof Mpa: pviityi* orthf 

gjnwecORhis ; y, dtambers of thi^ gynaoconiti!! ; ir, 
frpotfTiic or vapaardus : 9, doAoftof and t^iAtBd' 
Ka^^o<; : I, ^x^va* for working ia wool (t<pn#rfv); K, 
gnnkn-Uoor, ojirota 9uptU 



and left of this »p<«mk were two bed cham- 
bers, the ^oAa/ao? and o/x^tdoAa/ios, of wliich 
the former was the principal bed-chamber of 
the house, and here also seem to have hem 

kept the v;\se?, and other valuable articles of 
ornament. Beyond these rooms were large 
apartments (iamve^) used for working in 
wool. Bound thi peristjte trere the eating- 
room«, hed-ehambers, store-rooms, and other 
apartments in common use. Besides the 
avkeuK 0vpa and the ixtaavkos Bvpa, there was 
a third door (mjiroia Qvpa) leading to the 
garden. The preceding is a coiyectural plan 
of the ground-floor of a Gret^ house of the 
larger size. There was usually, though not 
always, an upper story (vnrepyof, St^s), 
which seldom extended orer the whole space 
occupied by the lowei story. The principal 
use of the upper story was for the lodging 
of the slaTes. The aeeess to the upper 

floor seems to have been sometimes by stairs 
on the outside of the house, leading up from 
tho street. Guests were also lodged in the 
upper story. Eut in some large hotises 
there were room.s set apart for their recep- 
tion (i*i^>»'ts) on the ground-floor. The roofs 
were generally flat, and it w as customary tc 
walk about upon them. In the interior of 
the house the place of doors was sometimes 
supplied hy curtains (wopavevioyMmiX whieb 
were either plain, or dyed, nr embroidered. 
The principal openings fur the admission of 
light and air were in the roob of the peri- 
styles ; but it is incorrect to suppose that the 
houses had no windows (fivpiUi), or at least 
none overlooking the street. They were not 
at all uncommuu. Artificial warmth was 
procuied partly by means of fire-places. It 
is Bupiwscd that chimneys were altogether 
unknown, and that the smoke escaped through 
an opening in the roof («aTri/oSoK7)), but it is 
not c;v.sy to understand how this could be 
the case when there was an upper story. 
Little portable stoves (ecr,\apai, hT\ap'ibt%) or 
chafing-dishes {ap&pajtia) were frequently 
Qsed. The houses of the wealthy in tlw 
conntry, at lenst in Attica, were much larger 
and more magnificent than thase in the towns. 
The latter seem to have been generally small 
and phiin, especially in earlier times, when 
the Greeks preferred expending the resources 
of an and wealth on their temples and public 
buildings ; but the private liouscs becan\c 
more magnificent as the public buildings be- 
gan to be neglected. The decorations of the 
interior were very plain at the period to 
which our description refers. The floors 
were of stone. At a late jKJriod coloured 
stones were used. Mosaics are flnt men- 
tioned under the kings of Pergnmus. 'I'hc 
walls, up to the Ith century b. c, seem to 
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hare been only whited. The flrvt instance of 

irainting them is that of Alcibiadcs. This 
innovation met with considerable opposition. 
We have also mention of painted ceUingR at 
the same period. At n later period this mode 
of decoration bccnme genoral.- — (2) Kom\n. 
The hooK-'S of the Komans were poor aud mean 
for many centuries after the foundation of the 
city. Till the war with Pyrrhus tho houses 
were covered only %ith thatch or shingly 
and were usually tmUt of wood or unbaked 
bricks. It was not till the latter times of the 
republiot when wealth had been acquired by 
eoaquceto In the East, that bonses of any 
splendour begun to be built ; but it then be- 
came the fashion not only to build houses of 
an Immenne size, bnt also to adorn them with 
columns, paintings, statues, and costly works 
of art. Some idea may be formed of the size 
and magnificence of the houses of the lloniun 
nobles during the later times of the republic 
by the ]irif p which they fetched. The consul 
Messailu, bought the house of Autronius for 
8700 eeetertia (nearly 8S,000/.), and Cicero 
the house of Crassus, on the Palatine, for 
3500 sestertia (nearly m,UUU/.). The house 
erf PnUiiiB Clodiost whom Ifilo killed, eost 
14,800 sestertia (about 131,000/.) ; and the 
Tusculan villa of Scaurus was fitted up with 
mich magniflcenee, that when it was burnt by 
111- laves, he lost 100,000 sestertia, upwards 
of 585,000/. — Houses were originally only 
one story high ; but as the value of ground 
increased in the city they were built several 
stories in height, and the hif?hcst floors were 
usually inhabited by the poor. Till the time 
of Nenn the streets in Borne were narrow 
and irregular, and bore traces of the haste 
and confusion with which the city was built 
after it had been burnt by the Ganls ; but 
after the great fire in the time of that empe- 
ror, by which two-thirds of Komc was burnt 
to the grovnd, the city was baUt with great 
regularity. The streets were made straight 
and broad ; the height of the houses was re- 
stricted, and a certain part of each was re- 
quired to be built of CJabian or Albun stone, 
which was proof against fire. The principal 
parts of a Koman house were the, 1. Vestibu- 
luiHf 3. Ostium, 3. Atrium or Cavuni Aedium, 
4. Aloe, 5. Tahlinum, C. Fnuccs, 7. Pn lsty- 
liutn. The parts of a house M iiich uere eun- 
Sldeved of less im])ortance, and of uliii h tlie 
arrangement di ti e red in different houses, 
were the, 1. Cuhieuia, 2. Triclmiat S. 0»:ci^ 
4. Exedratt 5. Pinacothecat B^lMhteat 
7. BaJincum, 8. CuUiia, 9. Cucnacula, 10. 2>»- 
aeta, 11. Hularia. We shall speak of each in 
order. — 1. VxsTinvLVM did not properly form 
])art of the house, but was a vacant space be- 
fore the doori forming a court, which was 



surrounded on three sides by the house, and 

was open on the fourth to the street. — 2. Os- 
tium, which is also called janua and foretf 
was the entrance to the house. The street- 
door admilted into a hall, to which the name 
of ostium was also given, and in which there 
was frequently a small room {cello) for the 
iMtrtor (/sitfteror ostiariua), and also for a dog, 
%vhieh was usually kept in the hall to gtiard 
the house. Another door [janua mUrior) 
opporite the slreet-dooi: led into the atrium. 
— 3. ArBlfM or Cavvm AKi)ir>f, also -writ+en 
Cacaedmmf are probably only different names 
of the same room. The Atrltmior Qmnn 
Acdium was u lariye apartment roofed over 
with the exception of an opening in the 
centre, called comphtvium, towards whlokth* 
roof sloped so as to throw the rain-water into 
a oistern in the floor, termed implurium^ 
which was frequently ornamented with sta- 
tues, columns, aud other works of art. The 
word impluiium, however, is also employed 
to denote the aperture in the roof. The 
atrium was the must important room In the 
house, and among the wealthy was usually 
fitted up with much splendour and maguifl- 
eenee. Originally ft was the only sitting- 
room in the house ; but in the houses of the 
wealthy it was distinct firom the private 
apartments, and was used as a reeeptloii* 
room, where the patron received Ins clients, 
and the great and noble the numerous visi- 
tors who were accustomed to call every morn- 
ing to pay their respects or solicit favours. 
But thouph the atrium was not used by tlie 
wealthy as a sitting-room for the faiuily, it 
still continued to be employed for many pur- 
poses w hich it had originally ferved. '! hus 
the nuptial couch was placed in the atiium 
opposite the dour, and also the instruments 
and materials for spinning and weavinc, 
which were formerly carried on by the wo- 
men of the Ihmily in fUa room. Here sitoo 
the images of their ancestors were placed, 
and the focus or tire-place, which possessed 
a sacred eharaeter, being dedleatcd to the 
I.ares of each family. — 1. .Vi.ak, winu'>, were 
small apartments or recesses on the left and 
right sides of the atriiun. — 5. Tabunvm was 
in all probability a recess or room at the fur- 
ther end of the alrium opposite the door 
k.uILug into tlie hali, and was regarded as 
l>art of the atrium. It contained the family 
records and arehiv(s. \Vith the tablinum 
the Koman bouse apiK-ars to have originaUy 
ceased; and tho sleeping-rooms were proba* 
bl y arranged on each side of the ntrium. But 
when the atrium and its surrounding rooms 
were used for the reception of clients and 
other public visitors, it became neccsfuiry to 
increase the siie of the house j and the fol- 
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lowing rooms irere accordingly added : — 
•—6. Favcks apiMmr to have been paflsages, 
which passed from the atrium to the jxti- 
stylium or interior of the house. — 7. I'tKi- 
imnni was in its general form like the 
atrium, but it -was one-third greater in 
breadth, measured transversely, than in 
langfh. ItvwaeoiurCoiieiitotiiftBkyiBthe 
middle ; the open part, which was surrounded 
by columns, was lai^er tlion the impluvium 
ill Che atritim, and was fkvqnently decorated 
with flo^^ ors and shrubs. — The arrangement 
of the rooms, which are next to bo noticed, 
Taried aoeording to the taste and cixeom- 
stances of the owner. It is therefore im- 
possible to assign to them any regular place 
in the house. — 1. Cubicvla, bed«chamben:, 
appear to have been usually small. There 
were separate cubicula for the day and night ; 
the latter were aLso called dormituria. — 2. Thi- 
CLIHIA aie treated of in a separate article. 
[Triclixium.] — 3. Orel, from the Greek 
oZ«coc, were spacious halls or saloons borrowed 
from the Greeks, and were frequently used as 
triclinia. They were to have the same pro- 
portions as triclinia, but were to be more 
spaeious on aoeoont of having odnnins, whleh 
triclinia had not. — 4. Exkduak were rooms 
for conversation and the other purposes of 
society. — 5. PtNACOVBJSCA, a pictare-pdlery. 
— 6, 7. Bini.iOTnr.CA andBALiNKi M are treated 
of in separate articles. — 8. Cdlw a, the kitchen. 
The fbod was originally eooiked in the atrium : 
b'jt the progress of refinement afterwards led 
to the use of another part of the house for 



this purpose. In the kitchen of Pansa's 
house at Pompeii, a stoTS tm stews and simi- 
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lar preparations was found, very much like 
the charcoal stoves used in the prc-^nt day. 
Before it lie a knife, a strainer, and a kind 
of frying-pan with four spherical cavities, as 
if it were meant to cock eggs. — ^0. Coe.sa- 
cfi.A, properly signified rooms to dine in ; 
but after it became the fashion to dine in the 
upper part of tiie house, the whole of the 
rooms ui)ovc the ground-floor were called 
coenacula. — 10. DusTA, an apartment used 
for dining in, and to the other pnrpoees of 
life. It appears to have been smaller than 
the triclinium. IKwto is also the name given 
by PUny to rooms containing three or four 
bedchambers (cubicula). Pleasure-houses 
or Bonmier-hooses are also called diaetae. 




Atrium uf tJic IltHiic of Ccre» at i'umpcii. 



—II. SouuuA, properly places for basking in 
the sun, were terraces on the tops of houses. 
The preceding cut represents the atrium of a 
hmise at Pompett. In the eentre is the im- 

pluvium, and the passage at the furtlicr end 
is the ostium or entrance hall. — The pre- 



ceding account of the differait rooms, and 

especially of the arrangement of the atrium, 
tabliuiuu, peristyle, &c., is best illustrated 
by the houses which have been disinterred at 

Pompeii. The ground-plan of one is accord- 
ingly subjoined. Like must of the other 
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iMMuet at Fompeii, it liad no ▼estttniliun 

according to the nicaiiinfr given above. 1. 
The ottium or entrance-hall, which is six 




of ft HoMM •! Peoipill. 



ft't't wide and neuiiv thirty long, ^icar the 
•treet-door there is a figure of a lurg» fierce 
(lop worked in mosaic on thp pavement, and 
beneath it is written Cave Canem. The two 
large roans on eoeli dde of tbe vestibiile ap> 
pear from the large openings in front of them 
to have been shops ; they commimicate with 
the entrattee>ha]lf and wtn tterefore proba- 
bly occtipicd by the master of the house. 
2. The atriutttt which is about twenty-eight 
ftet in lengtii and twenty in lireadth; its 
impluvium is near the centre of tlie room, 
and its floor is j^ved Mith white tesserae, 
8])otted with black. S. Chambers for the use 
of the family, or intended for the reception of 
guests, who were entitled to claim hospitali- 
ty. 4. A small room with a istuirta.se lead- 
ing up to the upper roomg. S. Ala«. 6. The 
tnblinum. 7. 1 he faucet. 8. Peristyle, 
with Doric ctiluiuas and garden in the centre. 
The large room on the right of the peristyle 
is the triclinium ; beside it is the kitchen ; 
and the smaller apartments are cubicula and 
other rooms for the nse of the Cunily. — ^Hav- 
injr piren a general description of the rooms 
of a llomon house, it remains to speak of the 
(1) Hoors, (2) walls, (3) ceUings, (4) win- 



dows, and (5) the mode of warming the rooms. 

For the doors, see .Tania. — fl.) The fltK>r 
i^solum) of a room was seldom boarded: it 
was generally covered with stone or mnrhlo, 
or mosaics. The common floors were paved 
with pieces of bricks, tiles, stones, &c., form- 
ing a Idnd of composition oalled ruieraiio. 
Sometimes pieces of marble were imbedded 
in a composition ground, and these probably 
gave the idea of moMucs. As these floors 
were beaten down [parifa) ■with rammers 
{Jutucae), the word pavimentum became the 
general name for a floor.' Mosaics, called by 
Pliny liUMbvUi (kiOoorputTo), though this 
word hap a more extensive meaning, first 
Ciuue iuto use in Sulla's time, who made one 
in the temple of Flortone at Praeneste. Mo- 
saic work was afterwards called Musivum 
opuSf and was most extensively employed. 
—(2.) The inner walls ^rwtes) of private 
rooms were frequently lined with nlahs ol 
marble, but were more usually covered by 
paintings, which in the time of Angustns 
were made upon the walls thcmselve?. This 
practice was so common that we find even 
the small houses in Pompeii have paintings 
upon their walls.- — (3.) The ceilinps seem 
originally to have been left uncovered, the 
beams which supported ttte roof or ^ npper 
story bcdng visible. Afterward.s planks were 
placed ncrof!! the^io booms at certain intervals^ 
leaving hollow bpaces, called lactmaria or in- 
quearia, which were frequently covered with 
gold and ivory, and sometimes with paint- 
ings. There m'om uu arched ceiling in com- 
mon nse, called CAJtAnA.— (4.) The Bomaa 
houses had few windows {feiiettrae). The 
principal apartments, the atrium, peristyle, 
fte., were lighted tnm thont and the euU- 
cnla and other pmall rooms generally derived 
their light from them, and not from windows 
looking into the street. The rooms only 
on the upjyer story seem to have been usually 
lighted by windows. The windows appear 
originally to have been merely openings in 
the wall, closed by means of shutters, wliich 
frequently had two leaves {bi/orc* fetustrae). 
Windows were also somctimes covered by a 
kind of lattice or trellis work {clathn)^ and 
sometime.i by net -work, to prevent serpents 
and other uu&ious reptiles from getting in. 
Afterwards, however, windows were made of 
a tranpparent stone, called Injiis xpecttlnrit 
(micaj ; such windows were culled specula~ 
na. Windows made of glass {vitntm) are 
tir>t mentioned by T.actantius, who lived in 
liie fourth century of the Christian era ; hut 
the discoveries at Pompeii prove tiiat glass 
was used for windows under the early orapr- 
rors.— (5.) The rooms were hratcd in wintei 
in diflbrent wnti; hot the Ramaiis bad no 
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Htoves like ours. The cubiculo, thclinia, and 
other rooms, whlcli were intended tor winter 

use, -were built in that part of the house upon 
which the sun shone most ; and in the mild 
elimate of Italy this flreqnently enabled fhem 
to di'^pcnsc "vvith any artificial mode of warm- 
ing the rooms. Kooms exposed to the sun 
in this way were sometime* called Mioeammi, 
The rooms were sometimes heat<Ml by hot air, 
which was introduced by means of pipes from 
a (Urnace below, but more fi^uently by 
portable ftimacos or braziers (foculi), in 
which coal or charcoal was burnt. The ca- 
minus was also a kind of stove, in wluch 
mxxi appears to have been usually burnt, and 
probably only differed from the foculus in be- 
ing larger and tixcd to one place. The rooms 
nsually had no chimneys for carrying off the 
smoke, which escaped throug^h the windows, 
doors, and openings in the roof ; still chim- 
nqrs do not appear to have bem entirely un- 
known to the ancients, as some arc said to 
have been found in the ruins of ancient 
boildings. 

DGNXRIA (aya9^txa7a ov ivaKfifitva), prc- 

•Oits made to the gods, either by individuals 
9t egnmniidtles. Sometiines tkey are also 
called <Imi« or <wpa. The belief that the goda 
were pleased with costly presents was as 
natural to the ancients as the belief that they 
eoold be influenced in their conduct towards 
men by the offering of sacrifices ; and, in- 
deed, both sprang from the same feeling. 
Presents vere mostly given as tokens of grati- 
tude for some favour which a god had he- 
Stowed on man ; as, for instance, by persons 
who had recorered from illness or escaped 
from shipwreck ; but some are also men- 
tioned, which were intended to induoe the 
deity to grant some especial fiiToar. Almost 
all presents were detUcatcd in temples, to 
which in some places an especial building was 
added, in which these treasures were pre- 
aerred. Such buildings were called 9)}<ravpoi 
(treasuries) ; and in the most frequented 
temples of Greece many states had their 
■eparate treasuries. The act of dedication 
was called atwrtBimn, dottant dadieare, or 
saerare._ 

DONATIvuM. [Coxoiabivx.] 

DOTIMITOIUA. [DoMi-s.] 

DOS (^P»T»» Tpoif), dowry. (1) Gajsek. 
Ill the Homeric times it was enstomary for 
fhe husband to purchase his wife from her 
relations, by gifts called t6ya. or ccSvo. But 
at Athens, during the historical period, the 
contrary was the case ; for every woman had 
to bring her husband some dowry, and so 
nniTersal was the practice, that one of the 
chief distinctions between a wife and a voA- 
Wf , or ooncttUne, eonsiated in tlia ^isnner 



having a portion, whereas the latter had not ; 
hence, persons who married wives without 

portions appear to have given them or their 
guardians an acknowledgment in writing 
by which the receipt of a portion traa admit- 
ted. Moreover, jioor heiresses were either 
married or portioned by their nest of kin, 
aeeording to a law, which fixed tiw anumnt 
of portion to be given at five minae by a Pen- 
tacosiomcdimnus, three by a Horseman, and 
one and a half by a Zeugites. The husband 
had to give to the relatives or guardians at 
the wife .wcurity (a■TOTC^J.•q^ln) for the dowry, 
whicli was not considered the property of the 
husband himself, but ratlier of his wife and 
children. The portion was returned to the 
wife in case of a divorce. — (2 j Komax. The 
dos among the Romans was every thing 
which on the occasion of a woman's niarriaure 
was transferred by her, or by another person, 
to the husband. All the property of the wife 
which was not made do-- continued to be her 
own, and was comprised under the name of 
paraphema* The dos upon its delivery be- 
came the husband's properly, and continued 
to be his so long as the marriage relation 
existed. In the ease of divorce, the woman, 
or her relations, could bring an action for 
the restitution of the dos ; and, accordingly, 
a woman whose dos was large [dotata uxor) 
had some influence over her husband, inas- 
much as she had the power of divorcing her- 
self, and thus of depriving him of the eigoy- 
ment of her property. 

DRACHMA (ipaxM'?), the principal silver 
coin among the Greeks. The two chief 
standards in the currencies of the Greek 
states were the Attic and Ae<,'inetan. The 
average value of the Attic drachma was 9i</. 
of our money. It contained six obols (&0o\oO ; 
and the Athenians had separate silver coins, 
ftom. four drachmae to a quarter of an obol. 
There were also silver pieces of two drachmae 
and four drachmae. (See tables.) The tetra- 
drachm in later times was called stater. The 
latter word also signifies a gold coin, equal 
in value to twenty drachmae [SrATsn]. The 
obolos, in later times, was of bronze : but in 
the best times of Athens we only read of 
stiver obols. Thexa^t^maftotvperoirin, 
and the dghth part of an obol. The Attic 
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(Standard prevailed most in the maritime and 
fommerciol states. It was the standard of 
Philip's gold, and was introduced by AIpx- 
andcr for silver also. — The Aeginetan standard 
ftppears to have Iteen the prcvalmt one in 
early timw : -we are told tliat money was 
flnt coined at Aegina by order of I'heidon at 
Aigoa. In later timM the Aeginetaa standard 
was used in almost all thr states of the Pelo- 
ponneaus, except Corinth. The average value 
of the Aegtiietan drachma was U. Ifd. in our 
money ; and the values of the diflSerent 0(4ns 
of this standard as follows ; — 
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Aeghi(.-tiin DiucUma, (.Brtliali Muiinini.) 



As the Romans reckoned in sesterces, so the 
Oteeks generally reckoned hy drachmae ; and 
when a sum Is mentioned in the Attic w riters, 
without any Rpectflcation of the unltf drach- 
mae ore ubually meant. 

DR.\CO. [SiGNA MiLITAEIA.] 

DUCENARII. — (1) The name piven to the 
Roman procuratores, who received a salary 
of SOO aestertfau Tb» proeuratoree first re- 
ceived a salary in the time of Augustus. — ( 2 ) 
A class or decuria of judioes» first established 
by Avgostas. They were so called because 
their i ioperty, as valued in the census, 
amounted only to 200 scstertia. They appear 
to have tried catnes of small importance. 
prCTNTEsiMA. [Centesima.] 
DUODECIM SCRIPTA. [Latrcnccli.] 
DUODECIM TABClARUM LEX. [Lex.] 
DUPLARIIerDUPLICAKII, were soldiers 
who received on account of their f^ood ton- 
duct double allowance [duplicia cibariu), and 
perhaps in some cases doable pay Ukewiae* 
dCpoxdius. [.U.] 

DUSSIS. [As.] 

]>VUMVIbi, or the two men, the name of 

various magistrates and functionaries at 
Rome, and in the coloniao and municipiu. 
( 1 ) DuwvTOi Ju&i DicuNDo were the highest 
magistrates in the numic ipal towns. [Co- 
Lo.NiA.j — (d) DuuMviMi XAVALts, extraordi- 



nary magistrates, who were created, when- 
ever occasion required, for the purpose of 
e<iuipping and repairing the fleet. They 
appear to have been originally appointed by 
the consuls and dictators, bat were first 
elee-ted by the people, b.c. 311. — (3) DtrvM- 

VIKI P£BDUEl.UOtlIS. [PeIU>UEI.UO.]— (4) Dv- 

vMvm QmKQvsmrALBS, were the oenaora i»- 

the municipal towns, and must not be con- 
founded with the dmtmvkHJuri diatndo, [Co- 
LONiA.] — (6) DeeMTUu Sackobw originally 
had the charge of the Sibylline boolis. Their 
duties were afterwards discharged by the 
ieemmri9acn9fKehiitdl9. [Dsaocvm.] — (6) 
DcTTHvnu were also appointed for the pvr- 
poee of building or ^"^^^^f^wg a temple. 

ECCLESIA («je\ij<r*a), the name of the 
general assembly of the citizens at Athens, 
In which they met to discuss and determine 
upon matters of public interest, and which 
was therefore the sovereign power in the 
state. These assemblies were dther onNMry 
(vofittwi or itvptat), and brlr! ftnir times in 
each prytany, or extraordinargi that is, spe- 
cially conTened, %pon any sudden onei^ency, 
and therefore called ovyjcAijroi. The place in 
which they were anoentiy held was the 
agora. Afterwards they were transferred to 
the Pnyx, and at last to the great theatre of 
Dionysus, and other places. The most usual 
place, however, was the Pnyx, which was 
situated to the west of the Areiopagus, on a 
slope connected with Mount I^ycabettus, and 
partly at least within the walla of the city. 
It was semicircular in fimnt with a boondary 
wall part rock and part masonry, and an area 
of about 12,0UU square yards. On the north 
the ground was filled up and paved with 
large stones, so as to get a level surface on 
the slope. Towards this aide, and close to 
the wall, was the lema Oi)i««X a etone plat> 
form or hustings ten or eleven feet high, 
with an ascent of steps. The position of the 
UoM was sueh as to eommaad a Tiew of the 
sea from behind, and of the Propylaea an;* 
Parthenon in front, and we may be sure thai 
the Athenian orators would often rouse the 
national feelings of their hearen by pointing 
to the a?5semblage of magnificent edifices, 
"monuments of Athenian gx'alitudc and 
glory," which they had in view fTom the 
Pnyx. — The right of convening the people 
was generally vested in the prytanes or pre- 
ddenta of the eouneil of Five Hundred [see 
liori.K], but in casrs < f -^uridcn emergency, 
and especially during wuri», the strategi also 
had the power of calling extraordinary 
meetings, for which, however, the cousrnt of 
the senate appears to have been necessoj/. 
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TUe pryiunes not only gave a previous notice 
of the day of assemblyt and published a pro- 
fprawTTir of the subjects to be diRCUssed, bat 
also, it appears, sent a crier round to collect 
the eitiaena. All peraons who did not obey 

the call were subject to a f.nc, nnd -^ix ma- 
gistrates culled lexiarchs were appointed, 
whoae duty it waa to take eare that the 
people attended the ineetinjrs, and to levy 
fines o& thoae who refused to do so. With a 
▼iew to this, wheoerer an aiMmbly was to 
he held, certain public slaves (2#a'0ai or 
Toforoi) were sent round to sweep the agora, 
and other places of public resort, with a rupc 
odloured with vermilion. The different per- 
sons whom thew ropcmen met, were driven 
by them towards the ecclesia, and those who 
refused to go were marked hy the rope and 
fined. Ati rvlditional inducement to attend, 
with the poorer classes, was the Mitrflb? 
iKukufowTwis, or pay wUidi they received 
for it. nic i)ayment was originally an obo- 
lua, but was afterwards raised to three. , The 
right of attendin? was enjoyed by all legiti- 
mate citizens who were of the proper age 
(generally supposed to be twenty^ certainly 
not leai than eighteen), and not labouring 
under any atimia, or loss of civil rif^hts.- — In 
the article Bui:lk it is explained who the 
prj'tanes and the proedri were ; and we may 
here remark, that it was the duty of the 
proedri of the samo ti ihe, under the presi- 
dency of their chairman (6 eirtoraTii*), to lay 
hefbretiie people the sulijects to be discussed; 
to read, or cause to be read, the previous bill 
(to wpo/SouAevfMi) of the senate, without which 
no nteaaure tmM he hronght hefbre the 
ecclcria, and to pive permission to the 
speakers to address the people. The officers 
who acted under them, were the crier 
(o Krjpv$), and the Scythian bowmen.^ — ^Pre- 
Tious, however, to the canunenceme&t of any 
hmineBs, the place was porilled by the offer- 
ing of saerilices, and then the guds were 
implored in a prayer to blens the proceedings 
of the meeting. The privilege of addressing 
the aaaembly was not confined to any class or 
age amonj? those who had the right to be 
present : all, without any distinction, were 
invited to do so by the prodaniation, Tif 
myopevecy ^ovAerot, which was made Hy the 
crier aftor the proedri had gone througli ilie 
necesaary preliminuies, and laid the subject 
of discuii^ion before the meeting ; for though, 
according to the institutions of Solon, those 
persona who were above fifty years of age 
ought to have been called upon to speak first, 
this regulation had in later times become 
qnite obsolete. The apealtmra are rametfanes 
simply called oi r-apiovrc?, and appear to have 
worn a crown of myrtle on their heads while 



addressing the assembly. The most influ- 
cntiat and praetiBed speakers of the assembly 

were generally distinirTiiFhrri hy tlie name of 
pifropts. After the speakers had umduded, 
any one was at lihei^ to propose a deeree, 
whether drawn up beforehand or framed in 
the meeting, which* however, it was neces- 
sary to present to the proedri, tiiat they 
mi^'ht see, in conjunction with the nomo- 
phylacea, whether there was contained in it 
anything injurious to the state, or contrary 
to the existing laws.* If not, it was read by 
the crier ; though, even after the rcadinp, 
the chairman could prevent it bemg i)ut to 
the vote, nnleas his opposition was overborne 
by threats and clamours. Private individuals 
al&o could do the i>uiue, by engaging upon 
oath (^icotfiia) to bring against the anllior 
of any measure they might object to, an ac- 
cusation called a ypo^ nafMvofuav, If, how- 
ever, the ehairraan refhsed to oabmlt any 
question to the decision of the people, he 
might be proceeded against by mdeixig ; and 
if lie allowed the people to vote upon a pro- 
posal which was contrary to existing consti- 
tutional laws, he was in some cases liable to 
oHmUt. If; on the contrary, no opposition 
of this sort was oifered to a proposed decree, 
the votes of the people were taken, by the 
permission of the chairman and with the 
consent of the 'rest of the proedri. The 
decision of the i)eoi)le was given either by 
show of hands, or by ballot, t. e. by ca.Hting 
pebblea into urns (,KaSivisM) ; the former was 
expressed by the word x*W>oto»'«*»', the latter 
by ^r»f«^«,e<r©ot, although the two terms are 
frequently oonfonnded. The more naoal me- 
thod of voting was by show of hands, as being 
more expeditious and convenient (xc(i>oTovta). 
Vote by ballot, on the other hand, was only 
nsed in a few special cases determined by 
law; as, for instance, when a proposition 
was made for allowing thoee who had suf- 
fered atimia to tippcal to the people for resti- 
tution of their former rights ; or for inflict- 
ing extraordinary punidunents on atrocious 
oflfendeis, and generally, upon any matter 
which affected private persons. In cases of 
this sort it was settled by law, that a decree 
should not be valid unless six thousand 
citizens at least voted in favour of it. Tliis 
was by far the mujority of those citi/ens who 
were in the habit of attending ; for, in time 
of war, the number never amoimtcd to five 
thousand, and in time uf peace seldom to ten 
thooaand. — The determination or deeree of 
the people was called a \lrq^Lcrfia, which pro- 
perly signifies a law proposed to an assem- 
bly, and approved of by the people. Re- 
specting the form for drawing up a ^<f'4cr^tt, 
see Bolls.— When the business was over, 

]. 2 
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the order un the disnii.s»al of the assembly 
was given by the prjfianes, throngh the pro- 
clamation of the crier ; and ns it was not cuo< 
ternary to continue meetings, which usually 
began early in th« moniingt tin after siuuet, 
if onp day were not sufficient for the com- 
pletion of any businewi, it was adjourned to 
the next. - Bnt an assembly was sometiraes 
broken up, if any one, whether a maprlstrate 
or private individual, declared that he saw 
an tinfkToixralile omen, or percelred Chunder 
iiiul lii^iitnincr. Tho silddcn appearance of 
rain also, or the shock of an earthquake, or 
any natural phenomenon of the kind ealled 
6toaTifiiai, was a sufficient reason fixr the 
husty afljonmment of an nssembly* 

ECCLETI. [HoMOEi.] 

ECDICnS (ocBueoc), the name of an officer 
in many of the towns of Asia Minor during 
the Roman dominion, whose principal duty 
was the oare of the pabllo money, and the 
prosecution of all paitica who owed mtmcy 
to the state. 

ECMARTTbIA (jirfM^vTvp^), stgnlflen the 
(Icpusition of a witness at Athon<, who, by 
reason of absence abroad, or illness, was 
nnable to attend in court. Hiv statement 
was taken dow n in writing, in the presence 
of persons expressly appointed to receive it, 
and afterwards, upon their swearing to its 
identity, read as evidence in the cause. 

EDICrrUM. The Jtu Edieeitdi, or power of 
making edicts, belonged to the higher maffiS' 
trains popuH Itomani, but it was principally 
exercised by the two praetors, the praetor 
urbanus, and the praetor peregriuuti, whose 
jurisdiction was exereiied in the provinces 
by the prtieso';. The enrule nediles likewise 
made many edicts ; and tribunes, censors, 
and pontiliees also promulgated edicts relating 
to the matters of their respective jurif^dic- 
tions. The edicta were among the sources 
of Koman law. The edictmn may be de- 
scribed generally as a rule promulgated by a 
magiatratus on entering on his office, which 
was done by writing it on an albun and 
exhibiting it in a conspicuous place. As the 
office of a magistratus was annual, the rules 
promulgated by a predecessor were not bind- 
ing on a successor, but he might oonlirm or 
adopt the rules of bin predecessor, and intro- 
duce them into his own edict, and hence 
such adopted mka were called edichm rula- 
titiuin, or vefus, as opposed to rrficfum m^rnm. 
A rrpenduum edictum was that rule which 
was made {prout res tnouUI) for tiie occasion. 
A perpi tuum edictum was that rule which 
was made by the magistratus on entering 
upon ofllce, and which was intended to apply 
to all caj^es to -uhich it was applicable durin-r 
the year of his office ; hence it was sometimes 



called also annua lex. Until it became the 
practice for magistEatus to adopt the edieta 
of their predecessors, the e(ii; t;i could not 
fonn a body of permanent binding rules; 
but when this practice became common, tiie 
edicta [t'dictum tralatitrum) soon constituted 
a large body of law, which was practically of as 
much importance as any other part of the law. 

EICOSTE (eifcoo-nj), a tax or duty of one- 
twentieth (five per cent.) upon all commo- 
dities exported or imported by sea in the 
states of the allies suliject to Athens. This 
tax was first imposed b. o. 413, in the place 
nH the direct tribute which had np to this 
time been paid by the subject allies ; and the 
change was made Mith the hope of raising a 
greater revenue. This tax, like all others, 
was farme<l, and the fSurmera of it were 
called «i«o(rToA<5yot, 

EIR£N or IKE.S {t't-^^v or Hirqv), the name 
given to the Spartan youth whmi he attained 
the age of twenty. At the ape of eighteen 
he emerged from childhood, and was called 
M«AAc(fn}ir. When he had attained his twen- 
tieth year, he befran to exercise a direct in. 
fluence over his juniors, and was entrusted 
with the command of troops in battie. The 
word appears to have originally signified a 
commander. The ipcVes mentioned in Hero- 
dotus, in coonectioa with the battie irf Pla- 
taeae, were eertainly not youths, but earn- 
manders. 

E1SAN0ELL\ (curoyyeAta), signifies, in its 
primary and most general sense^ a denuncia- 
tion n*' :>ni' kind, hnt, much more usually, an 
intonuaiion laid before the council or the 
assembly of the people, and the consequent 
impeachment and trial of state criminals at 
Athens under novel or extraordinary circum- 
stances. Among these were the oecadons 
upon which manifest crimes were alleged to 
have been committed, and yet of such a 
nature as the existing laws had fldled to 
[ anticipate, or at least describe specifically 
(dYfMk^ a&ucfiiiua.ta\ the result of which omis- 
sion would hsTe bcNm, but for the «iaetmettt 
by which the accusations in question might 
be preferred (vo/*©? «to-a77«ATi«6s), that a pro- 
secutor would not have known to what ma- 
gistrate to apply; that a magistrate, if 
applied to, could not with safety have ac- 
cepted the ludicUueut ov brought it into 
court ; and that, in short, there would have 
been a total failure of justice. 

EISITEiUA (eurtnjpta, acil. i«pa), sacrifices 
oflbred at Athens by tike senate before the 
session began, in honour Oftho BttwAauH, 
i. e. Zeus and Athena. 

EISPHORA (cioi^epa), an extraordinary 

tax on property, raised at Athens, '.vhnicvcr 
the means of the state were not sufiicient tc 
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earry on a war. It is not quite certain when 
fbia |»ruperty» tax was introdooedif bat it 

seems to have come llr»t into genprnl tiie 
about B.C. 428. It could never be raised 
wiihont a deem of the peoiito, who alM 

a.sMfjnP'1 the amount rcqnirccl ; and the stra^ 
tcffif or generals, superintended its collection, 
■nd prerided in the cotuts where disputes 
connected witli, or arising from, the lerjinp 
of the tax were settled. The usual expres> 
iinns tone paring this propcrty.tax «re : 
cur^^pciv jyt^fxara, fi<T^p€iv c(« roc voXtfiov, 
els TTjw awrrfpiav ttj^ iroAewf, eitr^opav ei<r*t>e- 
petv, and those who paid it were called 
oi tia^povn'!. The census of Solon was at 
first the standard accord i",? to Avhich the 
eiitphora was rai.'^.'U, until m b. c. 37 7 a new 
census was instituted, in whidi the people, 
for the purpose of flxin? the rates of the pro- 
perty-tax, were divided into a number of 
eymmoriae (««mtiQf»£ctt) or elMses, limilar to 
those which were afterwards made for the 
tricrarchy. Each of the ten tribes or phylae, 
npf>ointed 130 of its wealtliier eitisens ; and 
the whole number of perw)n.s incUuled in the 
symmoriao waa thus 1200, who were con- 
ridered as the TepresentatiTes of the whole 
republic. This body of 1200 was divide<l 
into four classes, each consisting of 300. The 
first class, or the richest, were the leaders of 
tiie iqrmmoriae (iryeMove? crv^xfiopiwf), and are 
often called the three hundred. They pro- 
bably conducted the proceedings of the sym- 
moriae. Mid they, or, which is more likely, 
the demarchs, had to vahie the taxable pro- 
perty. Other officers were apiwinted to make 
out the lista of the rates, and were called 

etrtYpa<f>£7«, ^tavpofJcT? or «#cAoy«r?. When the 
wants of the state were pressing, the 300 
leaders adTanoed the money to the others, 
who paid it hack to tlie 300 at the reg\ilar 
time. The first class probably consisted of 
perwHU who po e e eoncd property from 12 
tolents upwards ; the second class, of persons 
who possessed property from 6 talents and 
upwards, but under 12 ; the third class, of 
persons who possessed property fVom 2 
talents upwards, but under 6 ; the fourth clas?:, 
of persons who possessed property from 25 
ninae upwards, hut under 2 talents. The 
rate of taxation was hipher or lower accord- 
ing to the wants of the republic at the time ; 
we have aeeouats of rates of a ISth, a 50tii, 
a lOOtb, and a 500th pnrt f the taxable pro- 
perty. If any one thought that his property 
was taxed hiirher than that of another man 
on whom ji: ti ^ cuums could be made, he had 
the right to cull upon this person to take the 
offlee in his stead, or to snhmit to ft eompletc 
exchange of property. [Antidosis.] No 
Atbeniani on the other hand, if belonging to 



the tax-paying classes, could be exempt from 
tiie nhphMrOt not even the descendants cf 

Uarmodius and Aristopeiton. 

£L£CTKUM (i|A*«Tpo? and i^AeicTpof), is 
used hy the aneient writers In two dUKnent 

sensce, either for ainhi^r or for a mixture of 
metals composed of gold and silver. In Ho- 
mer and Hedod, it has, in all prohahility, the 
former meaninfr. The earliest paHsaf,'e of any 
Greek writer, in which the word is certamly 
used fbr the metal. Is in the Antigmu of 
Sophocles (1038). This alludes to natite 
ehctrvm ; but the compound was also made 
artificially. Pliny states that when gold 
contains a fifth part of sih'er, it \a caUed 
electrum ; that it is found in veins of frold ; 
and that it is also made by url ; if, he adds, 
it contains more than a fifth of silver, it be- 
comes too brittle to be malleable. But Isi- 
dorus mentions electrum composed of three 
parts gold, and oim of rilver. Electrum was 
Used for plate, and the other similar pur- 
poses for which gold and silver were employed. 
It was also used as a material for m<mey. 
Lampridius tells us, that Alexander Severus 
struck coins of it ; and coins arc in existence, 
of this metal, struck hy the kings of Bosporus, 
by SjTacuse, jind by other Greek states. 

KLEUSINIA (eXevcrcVia), a festival and 
mysteries, originally celebrated only at Eleusis 
in Attica, in honour of Demeter and Pent* 
phone, 'J he Eleusinian m^'steries, or the 
mysteries, as they were sometimes called, 
were the holiest and most veneraUe of all 
that were celebrated in Greece. Various 
traditions were current among the Greeks 
respecting tiie author of these mysteries ^ 
for, while some considered F-umolptis or 
Musaeus to be their founder, others stated 
that they had been introduced fhxm Egypt > 
hy Ercchtheus, who at a time of scarcity pro- 
vided his country with com from Egypt, and 
imported from the same quarter the sacred 
rites and mysteries of Eleusis. A third tra- 
dition attributed the institution to Demeter 
herself, who, when wandering about in search 
of her daughter, Persephone, was believed to 
have come to Attica, in the reiirn of Ercch- 
theus, to have supplied its inbubitunts with 
com, and to have instituted the mysteries at 
Eleusis. Tln« last opinion seems to have 
been the most common among the ancients, 
and In snheeqnent times a stone was shown 
near the well Callichoros at Eleusis, on which 
the goddess, overwhelmed with grief and 
fatigue, waa heliered to have rested on her 
arrival in Attica. All the ace mnts and allu- 
sions in ancient writers s<»m to warrant the 
ooneluston, that the legends concerning the 
introduction of the Eleuf^inia are descriptions 
I of a period when the inhabitants of Attica 
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were beoominir acquainted with the benefits 

of agrirultnre, ami of a regxilarly constituted ' 
foi-m of society. — la the reign of Erechtheus | 
a wnr i» raid to have hroken out between tiie 
Athenians and Elciisini ins ; and when the 
latter were defeated, they acknowledged the 
Bapremacy of Athena in everything except 
the mysteries, which they wished to conduct 
and regulate for thcmaelvca. Thus the su- 
perlntnidence remained with thedpsoendant^ 
of Eumolpns [Ei'molpiiiak], the daughters of 
the Elciisinian king Ccleus, and a third claxs 
of priests, the Ceryccs, who seem likewise to 
have heen connected with the family of Eu- 
mnlTvis, thoiitrh thry themselves traced their 
ongm to lltitues uud Aglauroe. — At the 
time when the local governmente of the 
several townships of Attica were concentrated 
at Athens, the capital became also the centre 
of region, and nveral deitiei who had 
hitherto only c'l' iycl ?. local worship, were 
now raised to the rank of national gods. This 
seems aleo to have been the oaae with the 
Eleusintan goddess, for in the reign of Thc- 
■eos we ilnd mention of a temple at Athens, 
eaUed Elennnion, probably the new and na- 
tional sancttary of Demeter. Her priests 
and priestesstis now became naturally at- 
tached to the national temple of the capital, 
though her original pUMO ct worship at Eleu- 
sis, with which m many sacred a«?oeiations 
were connected, stiil retained its importance 
and its special shi^re in the eelebration of the 
national <>oleimiities. — We mu-^t distinguish 
between the greater I:Ileusima, which were 
oelebroted at Atiiena and Elenaii, and the 
toraer, which were held at Aprne on the 
nisras. The lesser Eleusinia were only a 
preparation («poic^U^Mnf or wpoAyvtotns) tot 
the real mysteries. They were held cTcry 
year in the month of Anthesterion, and, ac- 
cording to same aoeounts, in honour of Per> 
>sej)honc alone. Those who were initiated 
iu thetu bore the name of Mystae Oauotcu), 
and had to watt at least another year belbre 
they could be admitted to the great myste- 
ries. The principal rites of this first .«tagc 
of initiation consisted in the sacritice of a 
sow, which the mystae seem to have first 
washed in the Cantharus, and in the pxirift- 
catioii by a priest, who bore the name of 
Hydranot (^tipoLvoi). The mystae had also 
to take an oath of secresy, which was admi- 
nistered, to them by the Myntagogu» OuMrra- 
ywyfc, also tailed iipo^^bmrv or iipoHniv), and 
they received some kind of preparatory in- 
struction, which enabled them afterwards to 
understand the mysterlee whteh were revealed 
to them in the (rrcat Eleu-sinia. — The great 
mysteries were celebrated every year in the 
montti of BoedraniioQ, during nine days. 



from the 15th to the SSrd, both at Athena 

and Elcusis. Tlie initiated ^'cvr cnl!rd 
eironrtu or c^vpoi. On the first day, tho«e 

who had been initiated in the leaser Eleu- 

sinia, assembled at Athens. On the second 
day the mystae went in solemn procession 
to flie sea ceawt, where they underwent a 
purification. Of the third day scarcely any- 
thing is known with certainty ; we are only 
told that it was a day of fasting, and that in ■ 
the evening a fhigal meal was taken, which 
consisted of cakes made of sesame and honer. 
On the foui th day the koXoBik imAotoc »eeuiB 
to have taken place. This was a pneessloni 
with a basket containing pomegranates and 
poppy-seeds; it was carried on a waggon 
drawn by oxen, and women followed with 
small mystic cases in their hands. On the 
fifth day, which appears to have been called 
ttie tordh day (4 i*>» katfoeiSwv the 
mystae, led by the 6a3oDxo?, went in the even- 
ing wiUi torches to the temple of Demeter at 
Eleuds, where they seem to have remained 
during the following night. This rite was 
probably a symbolioal representation of De- 
meter wandoing abont in search of PersCf 
phone. The sixth day, called lacchos, was 
the most polemn of all. The statue of lacchos, 
son of Demeter, adorned with a garland of 
myrtle and bearing a tordi in his hand, wan 
carried along the sacred road amidst joyous 
shouts and songs, from the Cerameicus to 
Elensis. This sotenm procession was aoeoni^ 
paniod by gi'eat numbers of followers and 
spectators. During the night from the sixth 
to the seventh day the mystae remained at 
KlcTisis, and were initiatr 1 Hto the last mys- 
teries (jhrnimiai). Tho«e who were neither 
nor iftarta were sent away by n 
herald. The mystae now repeated the oath 
of sccresy which had been administered to 
them at the lesser Eleurinia, underwent a 
new purification, and then they were led by 
the mystagogus in the darkness of night into 
the lighted interior of the sanctuary (^ki>t«u 
fyyuL), and were allowed to see (avro^ta) 
what none except the epoptae ever beheld. 
The awful and horrible manner in which the 
initiation is deseribad by later, espeeiaUy 
Christian writers, seems partly to proceed 
trim, their ignorance of its real character, 
partly ftom their horror of and aversion to 
these pagan rites. The more ancient writers 
always abstained from entering upon anj 
deseriptiflo of the subject. Eaeh individaal, 
, after his initiation, is said to hare been dis- 
missed by the words Koyi, ofivaf, in order to 
malce room for other mystae. On the oe. 
vcnth day the initiated returned to Athens 
amid various kinds of raillery and jests, ea« 
pccially at the bridge over the Cepiusua* 
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where they sat down to rest, and poured 
forth their ridicule on thoap who pa«ped by. 
Hence the words y*^vpi^etv and yc^purfioc. 
These muitttumk teein, like the proeeMdon 
with torches to Eleusis, to have been dm- 
matical and symbolkaL representations of the 
Jests hy wUeh, MOordtniT to fhe aneient 
U-pcnd, Tunibe or Baubo hail clif«p( Hrrl the 
grief of tlie goddess and made her smile. Wc 
may here obeer? e, tiiat probaldy tiie -whole 
history of Demeter and Persephone was in 
some way or other symbolically represented 
at the Eleusinia. The eiffhth day, called 
Spidauria C^iriSavpia\ v^ as a IdaA of addi- 
tional day for those who by some accideiU 
had come too kte, or had been prevented 
fnm being initiated on fhe sixth day. It 
was said to hn^•f» bfen adde<l to the ori^rinal 
number of tiuy^, when Asclepius, coming over 
fnm Bpldaiinis to he initiated, arrlTed too 
late, and the Athenians, not to disappoint 
the god^sadded an eighth day. The ninth 
and last day h&n the name of wKi^fta^oai, 

from a peculiar kind of vessel ealled jtAtj- 
l**X<»}» which is described as a small kind of 
atfrvAM. Two of tiiese Tessels were on this 

day filled with water or wine, and the con- 
tents of the one thrown to the east, and those 
of the other to the west, while those who 
perltormed thi^ rite uttered some mystical 
words. — The Eleusinian Tny^tcrics lonfr fnr- 
vived the independence of Greece. Attempts 
to suppress them were made hy the emperor 
Talentinian, but he met with strong oppo<;i- 
tiottt and they seem to hare continued down 
to the time of ttie elder Theodoeiuii. Respect- 
inp the seeret d()etrines which were revealed 
in them to the initiated, nothing certain is 
loiown. Tiie general bdfef of flie andents 
was, that they opened to mnn a comforting 
prospect of a future state. But this feature 
does not seem to have been originally con- 
nected with these mysteries, and was pro- 
bably added to them at the period which fol- 
lowc^d the opening of a regular intercourse 
between Greece and Egypt^ when some of 
the ??peenlativc doctrines of the latter country, 
and of the East, may have been introduced 
into the mysteries, and hallowed by the 
names of the venerable bards of the mythical 
age. Tlus supposition would al!H> account, in 
some measure, for the legend of their intro> 
ductlon from KjO'pt. In modern tiines many 
attempts have been made to discover the 
uature of the mysteries revealed to the ini- 
tiated, but the results have been as various 
and as fanciful as might be expected. T!ie 
most sober and probable view is that, accord- 
ing to which, " they were the remains of a 
worship which preceded the rise of the Hel- 
lenic mythology and its attendant rites, 



grounded on a view of nature, less flmdAil, 

more f»:irne?t, and better fitted to awaken 
both i)iniosophical thought and religious 
feeling." 

KI.KfTHKKT V (t*Aeu0/^ta), the feast of 
liberty, a fet»tival which the Greeks, after the 
battle of Platseae (479 b. c), instituted in 
honour of Zeus Eloitherios (the deliverer". 
It was intended not merely to be a token of 
their gratitade to the god to whom they be* 
lieved themselves to be indebted for their 
victory over the barbarians, but also as a 
bond of union aiiiouK themselves ; for, in an 
assembly of all the Greeks, Aristcides carried 
ii decree that delegates (n-po^oi Aoi ko.! Otmpoi) 
from all the Greek states should assemble 
every year at Flataeaa for the celebration of 
the Eleutheria. The town itself was at the 
same time declared sacred and inviolable, as 
lonir as its eitiaens olfeied the annual saerl* 
flees -ivhirh were then in8titute<l on behalf of 
Greece. Every fifth year these solemnities 
were odebrated with contests, in which the 
victors were rewarded with chaplets. 

BLLOTIA or HELLOTIA (iA^irta or 
ixkina), a fostiyal with a torch race ode- 
brated at Corinth in honoor crfAthanaaaa 
goddess of fire. 

£MANXirATio, was an act by which the 
patria potMfoi was diuolTed in the lifetime 
of the parent, and it was so called because it 
was in the form of a sale {ma$tcipatio). By 
the laws of the Twelve TaUes it was neees- 
sary that a son should be sold three times in 
order to be released from the paternal power, 
or to be mdjwit. In the ease of daughters 
and jrrandchildren, one wile was suffloicnt. 
The father transferred the son by the form 
of a sale to another person, who manamitted 
him, upon which he returned into the power 
of the father. This was repeated, and with 
the like result. After a third sale, the pa- 
ternal power was extinguished, but tha son 
was re-sold to the parent. %vlir> then manu- 
mitted him, and so acquired the rights of a 
patron over his emancipated son, which would 
otljerwisc have belonged to the purchaser 
who gave him his final manumission. 

E1IBA8 C^mM*)* a shoe worn by men, and 
which api)ears to have been the most common 
kind of shoe worn at Athens. FoUux says 
that it was inyented by the Thraeians, and 
that it was like the low cothurnus. The rtn- 
bas was also worn by the Boeotians^ and pro- 
bably in other parts of Greece. 

EMBATEIA (ififiania). In Attic law this 
word (like the corresponding English one, 
entry), was used to denote a formal taking 
possession of real property. Thus, when a 
son entered upon tlio Imr! left him by his 
father, he was said fft^arcvtiv or fiaiiitiv 
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TO irarpcpa, and thereupon he became seised, 
or possessed of his inheritance. If any one 
disturbed him in the enjoyment of liiiR pro- 
perty, with an intention to dispute the title, 
be might maintain an action of ejectment, 
•{ovAi)« Siiaj. lU'fore entry he could not 
maintain such action. 

EMBLEMA (tV^A>)fia, Ifxrraicrna), an inlaid 
ornament. The art of inlaying was cm- 
plojed in iMrodacinff beautiful works of two 
descriptionf, riz. ; — Ist, thn<:e which resem- 
bled OUT marquetry, buhl, and Florentiut 
moniee ; md Sdly, tbotie in wbieh cruets 
(aiistae), exquisitely Mroucrht in bas-relief 
and of precious materials, were fastened upon 
the anrfkiee of Tciwels or other iiieces of ftir- 
niture. To the lattiT class of jiroductions 
belonged the cups and plates which Ycrrea 
obtained by vtolenee fhnn the Sicilians, and 
ft-om which he removed the emblems for the 
purpose of having them aet in gold instead 
of silver.^ 

fiMERlTI, the name given to those Roman 
soldiers who had servetl out their ti'n", and 
had exemption {racati/>) from military ser- 
vice* The usual time of service was twenty 
years for the legionary soldiers, and sixteen 
for the praetorians. At the end of their 
period of wrvloe they reodved a bounty or 
reward f cimrriium), dther in lands or money, 
or in both. 

SMISSIrIuH (hr6v^tio9\ a channel, 
natural or artificial, by which an outlet is 
formed to carry off any stagnant body of 
water. Such channels may be either open or 
underground ; but the most remarkable works 
of the kind are of the latter description, as 
they carry off the waters of lakes surround- 
ed by hiUs, In Greece, the most striking 
example is prefratcd by the subterraneous 
channels which carry ott' the waters of the 
lake Ciopais in Boeotia, which were partly 
natural and partly artificial. Some works of 
this kind are among the most remarkable 
elfinis of Roman ingenuity. Bemains still 
exist to show that the lakes Trasimeno, Al- 
banOt Nemi, and Fucino, were all drained by 
means of emisaario, the last of which is stf U 
nearly perfect, and open to inspection, havincr 
been partially cleared by the present king of 
Naples. Julius Caesar is sidd to have first 
conceived the idea of this stupendous under- 
taking, which was carried into effect by the 
Emperor ClawUns. 

EMMEXI DIKAE (e^M^wi suits in 

the Athenian courts, which were not allowed 
to be pending above a month. ThLs regula- 
tion was confined to those snbjects which re- 
quired a speedy decision ; and of these the 
most important wer^ disputes respecting 
oottineroe ifyM9puwL9Uiu% All cavses 



lating to mines (fKraXXiKoX SUai) were abw 
(fjiixifyoi Sucoi, as well as those relating to 
ipavoi. [Erani.] 

EMPOKIUM (rb «nir6piov\ a place for 
wholesale trade in commodities carried by 
sea. The name is sometimes applied to a 
sea-port town, but it projjerly signifies only 
a partii ular place in such a town. The word 
is derived from ifJLnopo^, which signifies in 
Homer a person who sails as a passenger in 
a ship belonjnng to another person ; but in 
later writers it signifies the merchant or 
wholesale dealer, and differs from itAit^^ot, 
tlie retail dealer. The emporium at Athens 
was under the inspection of certain officers, 
who were deeted annually (hnittkfmi reH 

f^xnop^ov), 

ENCAU8TICA. [Pictpba.) 

ENCTfiSIS CeyimHrw), the right of poescRB- 

inp landed property and houses (^eyKTrjan yJJ? 
Kal oiitiac) in a foreign country, which was 
frequently granted by one Greek« state to 
another, or to separate individuals of another 
state, 'EyK-rrifiaTa were such possessions in 
a foreign country, or in a Uitierent 8^mo? from 
that to which an Athenian bdimged by birth. 

ENDEIXIS (oSttfi?), properly denotes a 
prosecution instituted against such persons 
aa were alleged to have exereisod rights or 
held offices while labouring under a peculiar 
disqualiflcatioo. The some form of action 
was available against the chairman of th« 
proedri (iwurra-n^s), who wrongly refu8«d to 
take the votes of the people in the assembly ; 
against malehctors, especially murderers; 
traitors, ambassadors accused of malversa- 
tion, and persons who furnished supplies to 
the enemy during war. The first step taken 
by the proseentor was to lay his information 
in writing, al'^o c;dled ntdelxi.s, before the 
proper magistrate, who then arrested, or held 
to bail, the person criminated, and tudt the 
usual steps for brin^nng him to trial. There 
is great obscurity with respect to the punish- 
ment which (bUowed condemnation. The 
accuser, if UTi«Tieee<s5!fu!, was responsible t ir 
bringing a malicious charge (^wviovs c't^c^c*^ 

ENDROMIS (fiSpoMt'f), a thick, coan;c 
blanket, manuCocturcd in Gaul, and called 
''endromis" because those who had been 

exercising in the stadium (cr Bp6n<i>) threw it 
over them to obviate the effects of sudden 
exposure when they were heated. Notwith- 
standing its c(mrse and shi^gy appearance, 
it was worn on other occasions as a protec- 
tion from the cold by rich and fashionable 
persons at Rome. 
ENSI8. [Gladivs.] 

ENTASIS iitnaaK). The most ancient 
odnnuu now eziiting, 4imiT* i*h inunediately 
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and regularly fi-om the base to the neck, so 
tbat fhe edge forms a straight line — ft mode 

of construction wliieh is wantinR' in praro 
and apparent iM>Udity. To correct tiiis, a 
spelling outline, called entasis, was given to 
the shaft, which seems to have been the first 
step towards combining grace and grandeur 
In tbe Doric colnmn. 

Fl'ANGEUA (cTrayytkCa). If a citizen of 
Athens had incurred atimia^ the privilege of 
takiiig part or spealdag in the public lunein- 
bly was forfeited. Hut as it .sometimes might 
happen that a person, though not formally 
dedared oftmiM, had committed «ae1i erfanes 
(IS would, on accusation, draw upon him this 
punishment, it was of course desirable that 
Buch indiridiials, like real atimi, should be 
excluded from the exercise of the rightH of 
citizens. "VMicncver, therefore, such ti imt- 
son ventured to speak iu the assembly, any 
Athenian citUcen had the right to come for- 
ward in the assembly itself and demand of 
him to establish his right to speak by a trial 
or examination of his eonduet (teict|ia«i» tov 
/Stow), and this demand, denouncement, or 
threat, was called epangdia^ or epangelia 
do^mtuka (lirayyeA£a temfuurfaw). The im- 
peached individual was then compelled to 
desiiit from speaking, and to submit to a 
•erutiny into his conduct, and, if he was 
convicted, ft fatuaX deetonttioii of vUmia fol- 
lowed. 

EPARITI («irapiToi), the name of the 
standing army in Arcadia, which was formed 
to preserve the independence of the Arcadian 
towns, when they became united us one state 
after the defeat of the Spartans at Leuctra. 
They were 5000 in number, and v^re paid 
by the state. 

EPH£BUS («N0ck), the name of Athe- 
nian youths after they had attained the agre 
of 18. The state of ephebeia («^i)^<ui) lasted 
fbr two years, till the yonttis had attained the 
age of 20, when they hecame men, and were 
admitted to share all the rights and duties of 
dtixens, fbr vhieh fho law did not prescribe 
a 'more advanced aa:e. Before a youth was 
enrolled among the ephebi, he had to under- 
go a doeimeuna {hoKifuuria.), the objeet^ which 
was partly to ascertain whether he was the 
son of Athenian citizens, or adopted by a 
citizen, and partly whether his body was 
sufficiently develoi>ed and strong to under- 
take the duties which now devolved upon 
him. After the dodmasia the young men 
received in the assembly a shield and a lance ; 
but those whose fathers had fallen in the 
defence of their country received a complete 
suit at armour in the ttieatre. . It seems to 
have been on this occasion thn* rhf ephebi 
took an oath in the temple of Artemis Ag- 



lauros, by which they pledged themselves 
never to disgrace their arms or to desert 
their comrades; to fight to the last in ihp 
defence of their country, its altars and heurtui> ; 
to leave their country not in a worse but in 
a better ftate than they found it; to obey 
the magistrates and the laws; to resist all 
attempts to subvert the fastttutions of At^ 
tiea ; and finally, to respect thr reliction of 
their forefathers. This solemnity took place 
towards ^e close of the year, and the f4»tive 
season bore the name of rphihin (et^rj^ta). 
The external distinction of the ephebi con- 
sisted in the ehlamya and the petasus. Du- 
ring the jtwo years of the ephebeia, which 
may be considered as a kind of apprentice- 
ship in arms, and in which the young men 
prepared themsclYcs for the higher duties of 
fiUl citizens, they were generally sent into 
the country, under the name of peripoli 
(n-epuroAoi), to keep watch in the towns and 
fortresses, on the coast and frontier, and to 
perturm other duties which might be neces- 
sary for the protection of Attica. 

EPHEgEsIS (««^ij-yT}<74?), denotes the me- 
thod of proceeding against such criminals as 
were liable to be summarily arrested by a 
private citizen [Apaoooe] when the prose- 
cutor was unwilling to exi)ose himself to 
persoiud rfek in apprehending the offnider. 
Under these circtunstances he made an appli- 
cation to the proper magistrate, and con- 
ducted him and his officers to the spot where 
the capture was to be effected* 

Kl'IIKTAE (««^€Tat), the name of certain 
judges at Athens, who tried tajics of homi- 
cide. They were fifty-one in number, se- 
lected from noble families, and more than 
fifty years of age. They formed a tribunal 
of grsrt anth|uity, and were la existence 
before the legislation of Solon, hut, ns the 
state became more and more democratical, 
(heir duties became unimportant and almost 
antiquated. The Ephetae once sat in onf 
other of the five courts, according to the 
nature of the causes they had to try. In 
historical times, however, they sat in four 
only, called respectively the court by the 
Palladium (rb «vl IIaAAa£^), by the Delphi- 
nium (t6 in\ AfA^ii^), by the Prytaneium 
(jh err I TipvTaveU^, and the court at Phrcatto 
or Zea (to iv ♦pcarroi). At the first of these 
courts tbcy tried cases of unintentional, at 
the second, of intentional but justifiable ho- 
micide. At the Prytaneium, by a strange 
custom, somewhat analogous to the imposi- 
tion of a deodand, they passed sentence upon 
the instrument of murder when the perpe- 
trator of the act was not known. In fhe 
court at Phroatto, on the sea shore at the 
Peiraeeus, t^ey tried such persons as vera 
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ebarged with -wflftd mmtler dnriiiff a tem- 
porary oxilo for tmintontinnal homicide. 

KPHIPPIUM (<MrTpa^i|,e<^iinru>r,c^4irir«u>0, 
ft Muldle. AUhoafli tiie Oreeka oeeulonAlly 
rode without any saddle, yet they commonly 
used one, and from them the name, together 
with the thinf?, waa borrowed by the RomanB. 
The ancient saddles appear, indeed, to have 
been thus far different from onrs, that the 
cover stretched upon the hard frame was 
probably of stuffed or padded cloth rather 
than leather, and that the saddle was, as it 
were, a cushion fitted to the horse's back. 
Pendent etothe (tfvpM^tora, gtraia) were alwaye 
attached to it so as to cover the sides of the 
animal ; but it was not provided with stir- 
nipi. The laddle with the pendent elofha le 
exhibited la the annexed coin. The term 




E^>blppiuaa,fiiddaii. (CotaorLkMana.) 



Ephippium '* was in later times in part 
supplanted bj the word *< sella," and the 
more specific expression " sella cquestris." 

KFHUUI (c'^poi). Magistrates called 
Sphcfi or overseers were cenuDon to many 
Dorian constitutions in times of remote anti- 
quity ; but the Kphori of Sparta are the most 
celebrated of them all. The origin of the 
Spartan cphori in quite uncertain, but their 
oflicc in the historical times was a kind of 
eonnterpoise to the kings and eonnell, and in 
that respect peculiar to Sparta alone of the 
Dorian states. Their number, five, appears 
to have been always the same, and was pro- 
bably connected with the five divieioas of the 
town of Sparta, namely, the four #rw/uuit, Lim- 
nae, Mesoa, Pitaua, Cynosura, and the Uokkt 
or city properly so eaOed, around which the 
Kwpiai lay. They -were elected from and by 
the people, without any qualification of age 
or prapertyt and without undergoing any 
semtiny ; so that the people enjoyed through 
them a participation in the highest magis- 
tracy of the state. They entered upon offlee 
at the autumnal solstice, and the fii -^t in rank 
>f the five gave his name to the years which 
waa eaUed after hfm tn all elvfl tranaaeHons. 
They possessed judicial authority in civil 
suits, and also a general superintendence 
over the morata and domestic economy of the 
nation, which in the hands of able men would 
soon prove an instrument of unlimited power. 
Their Jurisdiction and power were still fur- 



ther increased by the prirtlege of instltnting 

scrutinies (eii^MWi) into the rondiic t of all the 
magistrates. Even the kings themselves 
eould be brought before their tribunal (aa 
Cleomenes was for briben). In extreme 
cases, the ephors were also competent to Uy 
an acensation against the kings aa wdl aa the 
other magistrates, and bring them to a capi- 
tal trial before the prreat court of j\istice. In 
later times the power of the ephors waa 
greatly increased ; and this increase appeara 
to have been principally ow inir to the fact, 
that they put themselves in connection with 
the amembly of the people, convened tta 
meetinc"!, laid mea'^urcs l)cforc it, and were 
constituted its agents and representativea. 
When this connection arose is matter of con- 
jecture. The power which such a connection 
gave would, more than anything eUe, enable 
them to eneroech on ttie royal authority, and 
make themselves virtually supreme in the 
state. Accordingly, wc find that they trans- 
acted business with foreign ambanadors; 
dismiased them from the state ; decided upon 
the government of dependent cities ; sub- 
scribed in the presence of other persons to 
treatiea of peace ; and in time of war aent 
otit troops when they thought necessary. In 
all these capacities tiie ephors acted as the 
r e p re e e n tatifea of the nation, and the agenta 
of the ptiblic assembly, being in fact the ex- 
ecutive of the state. In course of time the 
kings beeame completely under ttielr control. 
For example, they fined Apesilatis on the 
vague charge of trying to make himself popu- 
lar, and Ittterflered even with the domestie 
arrangements of other kings. In the field 
the kings were followed by two ephors, who 
belonged to the council of war ; the three 
who temalned at home received the booty in 
charge, and paid it into the treasury, -which 
was under the superintendence of the w hole 
College of Five. But the ephon had still 
another prerogative, based on a religious 
foundation, which enabled them to effect a 
temporary depodtlon of the hinge. Once in 
eight years, as we are told, they chose a calm 
and cloudless night to observe the heavens, 
and if there waa any appearance of a IblHng 
meteor, it was believed to be a «ipn that the 
gods were displeased with the kings, who 
were accordingly suspended from their ftme- 
tions until an oracle allowed of their restora- 
tion. The outward symbols of supreme 
authority also were assumed by the ephors ; 
and they alone kept their seats while the 
kings passed ; whereas it was not considered 
below the dignity of the kings to rise in 
honour of the ephors. When Agis and Cleo- 
menes undertook to restore the old constitu- 
tion, it was necessary for them to overthrow 
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the ephoraity, and accordingly Clcomenes 
mnnlend tha ephors for tbc time being, and 
abolished the office (b. c. 225) ; it was, how- 
ever, restored under the Romans. 

£piBATAB (hnfiinm^t irere mMlim or 
marines appointed to defend the vps<m>1s in 
the Athenian navy, and were entirely distinct 
from the iwwera, aiid alio from the land ml' 
diers, such as hoi)ritap, i)oltust«, and cavalry. 
It appears .that the ordinary number of epi- 
batae on hoard a trireme was ten. The epi- 
hatae were usually taken from the thctes, or 
fourth class of Athenian citizens. The term 
is sometimes also applied by the Roman 
miters to the marines, but they are more 
usually called cliissiori! tnll!fi <<. The latter 
term, however, is also applied to the rowers 
or sailors as well as the marines. 

EPIBOLF; (<jri/3oA^), a fine imposed by a 
magistrate, or other official pertmn or body, 
far ft mifldraieattaQr. The Tarioiaa naffistratea 
at Athens had (each in hi? own department) 
a summary penal jurisdiction ; t. e. for certain 
ofltenoee they might inflict a peenniary mnlet 
or fine, not exceeding a fixed amount ; if the 
offender deserved further punishment, it was 
ttwir duty to bring him before a judicial tri- 
blinal. These epibolae are to be distinguished 
fh>m the penalties awarded by a jury or 
court of law (rift^fuiTo) upon a formal prose- 
cution. 

EPICLEIU S (eVt'^ATipo?, heiress), the name 
given to the daughter of an Athenian citizen. 
Who had no son to inherit his estiite. It was 
deemed an object of importance at Athens to 
preserve the family name and property of 
•very oitiaen. This was effected, where a 
man had no child, by adoption («La-Trn;',i,T(s'i ; 

if he had a daughter, the inheritance was 
transmitted through her to a grandson, who 
would tatc the name of the niat rnal ances- 
tw. If the father died intestate, the heiress 
had not the ehoiee of ft hnshand, hut was 

bound to marry her nearest relation, not in 
the ascending line. When there was hut one 
daughter, she was called iaUkr^ M mwrl 

ouc?' If fheto into mon* they inherited 
C'Mi illy, like our co-pareeners ; and were se- 
verally married to relatives, the nearest hav- 
ing[^the first choice. 

EPIDOSEIS (eirtiocreis), voluntary contri- 
hutionsy either in money, arms, or shipe, 
ir]iieli irare made !iy the Athenian dtbena in 
order to meet the extraonlinnrv demands of 
the state. When the expenses of the stato 
were greater than its reTenne, it was nsoal 
f ii thi"" prytaneiH to summon an assembly of 
the people, and after explaining the neces« 
(dties of the state, to eall upon the eitiaens to 

CDiitrihute according to their means. Those 

whu were willing to contribute then rose and 



mentioned what they would give ; while 
those who were unwilling to give any thing 
remained silent, or retired privately from the 
assembly. 

£plM£LfiTAE (lvt|fteAi|T«Oi the names of 

various magistrates and functionaries at 
Athens. — (1) '£irtficAi)Ti|s t^c KMvrni irpomiw^ 
more nsnally ealled to^&i*, the treasnrer or 
manager of the public revenue. [Tamias/— 
( 8 j 'EffificAifTM tSi¥ ftapiMv 'EXcumk, were per- 
fi<ms ehosra from among the Areopagites to 
take care of the sacred olive trees. — ( 3 ) 'Ewt- 
nekifraX tov 'Efxiroptov, were the overseers of 
the emporium. [Emporiitm.] They were ten 
in number, and were elected yearly by lot. 
They had the entire management of the em- 
porium, and had jurisdiction in all breaches 
of the commereiatlftwa. — (4) 'Eiri/ieAijTal rwr 
Mva-njp('w!<, were, in connection with the king 
archon, the managers of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. They were eleeted by open vote, and 
were four in number. — (6) 'EtrtftrA^jTal twi/ 
vtwpuav, the inspMtors of the dockyards, 
were ten in nomberd— (6) *lmiukiinX r&r 
4>vXb}v, the in^ectoM of tiie ^wXol or tribes. 
[TaiBvs.] 

£PI800PI (cirilmiNhiot), inspectors, who 

were sometimes sent by the Athenians to 
subject states. They were also called 
^vAoMf. It appears that these Episcopi re- 
ceived a salary at the cost of the dties over 
which they presided. 

EPLStXtES (eirurranj*).— (1) The chair- 
man of the senate and assembly of the people, 
respecting whose duties see Bovi.e and 
ECCI.ESIA. — ( 8 ) The name of the directors of 
the pivbUe works. C^**'''****^ AffteetMi^ 
cpywy). 

EPISTOLEUS (en-nrroAcw), the officer se- 
eoad in rank in the Spartan fleet, who suc- 
ceeded to the command if any t hi ng^ happened 
to the navarchui ivavdpx^) Or admiral. 
When the CUans and the other alUes of Sparta 
on the Asiatic coast sent to Sparta to request 
that Lysander might be again appointc»d to 
the commuid of the navy, he was sent with 
the title of episttdeus, bessMSS the laws of 
Sparta did not permit the same person to hold 
the office of navarchus twice. 

EPISTTLIUM (eirioTuAw*), properly, as the 
name implies, the architrave, or lower mem- 
ber of an entablature, which lies immediately 
over the columna. The word is sometimee 
also used for the whole of the entablature. 

EPXTROPUS Ci»rir^ojn>«), the name at 
Afhens of • guardian of orphan children. Of 
such guardians there were at Athens three 
kinds : first, those appointed in the wUl of 
the deceased fiitfaer ; secondly, the nest of 
kin, whom the law designated as tutores Ie» 
gitimi in delholt of such appointment, uid 
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Who reqidred the Mfhorlmtion of the •reb«a 

to enable them to act ; and lastly, sucli per- 
sons as the archon selected if there were no 
next of kin living to undertake the office. 
The duties of the gttttrcHUk comprehended the 
education, maintenance, and protection of 
tlie -ward, the assertion of his rights, and 
the safi' custody and profltaUe diaporftion 
of his inlieritance durinf^ hi*? minority, be- 
sides making a proper provision for the wi- 
dow If she temained in the lu>uie <rf her late 
husband. 

KPOBKLIA ihntfitXiaX as its etymology 
impUea, at the rate of one obdluB fbr a draeho 

ma, or one in six, was payable on the asse^^s- 
ment (T(/i.^a) of several private causes, and 
aometimes in a case of phaaii, by the litigant 
that failed to obtain the Totet of one^fifth of 
the^dicaste. 
£pONfMtT8. [AncROir.l 

fcPOPTAK (fvonrai). [Kl.ErsnOA*] 
EPUT.O.NES, who were originally three in 
nunilx^r [trinmriri epulones), were first cre- 
ated in n. c. 196, to attend to the Epttlum 
Jovis, and the banquets given in honour of 
the other gods; which duty liad originally 
Monged to tiie pontiHees. Tkcir number 
was afterwards increased to seven, and they 
were called septemviri epulones or septemviri 
epalonnm. The epnlraes fomed a collegium, 
and were one of the four great religious cor- 
porations at Home ; the other three were 
tboee of tl|e Pontiflces, Augures, and Qnisde- 
cemviri. 

£P(}LUM JOVIS. [ErvLOKSs.] 
SQUIbIa, horae-neea, whicli are eaid 
to have been instituted by Romulus in ho- 
nour of Mars, and were celebrated in the 
Campus Martius. There were two festivals 
of this name ; of which one was celebrated 
A. V. I1I« CaL Mart, and the other prid. Id. 
Mart. 

EQUtTES, horsemen. Romulus is said to 

havf fnnned three centuries of ( (luitrs; and 
these were the same as the 300 Ccleres, whom 
be kept about bis person in peace and war* 
A rrrnnry was taken from each of the three 
tribes, the MamncSf Titienses^ and Luceres. 
TarqtdniuB Prbens added thtee more, under 
the title of Ranines, Titienses, and Luceres 
poaterioret. Thet«e were the six patrician 
eenturies of equites, often referred to nnder 
the name of the sex auffragia. To these Ser- 
Tius Tullius added twelve more centuries, for 
admission into which, property and not birth 
was the qualification. These twelve cen- 
turies might therefore contain plebeians, but 
they do not appear to have been restricted to 
plebei&ns, since we have no reason tar be- 
lieving that the s^ix old eentnrioR contained 
the whole body of patricians. A property 



qnalMeatfon was apparently also neeessary 

by the Servian constitution for admission into 
the six centuries. We may therefore sup- 
pose ^at those patrieians who were included 
in the six old centuries were allowed by the 
Servian constitution to continue in them, if 
they possessed the requisite property ; and 
that all other persons in the state, whether 
patricians or plebeians, who po'»«ie!''jed the 
requisite property, were admitted into the 
twelTO new oentnrtes. We are not told the 
amount of property necessary to entitle a 
person to a place among the equites, but it 
was probably ^ same as in the latter timea 
of the republic, that is, four times that of 
the first class. [Comitia, p.»105.3 Property, 
however, was not the only qualification ; tor 
in the ancient times of the republic no one 
was admitted among the equestrian centuries 
unless bis character was unblemished, and 
his father and grandfather had been bom 
freemen. Each of the equites received a 
horse from the state [eqtius puhlicut)^ or 
money to purchase one, as well as a sum of ' 
money for its annual support ; the expense 
of its support was defrayed by the orphans 
and unmarried females $ sinoe, in a military 
state, it could not be esteemed unjust, that the . 
women and the children were to contribute 
largely for those who fought in behalf of 
them anr! of t?.r commonwealth. The pur- 
chose-moucy for a knight's horse was called 
aet eTifSifrv, and its annual prorltdon a«t 
hoydi avium. The former amounted, accord- 
ing to Livy, to 10,000 asses, and the latter 
to tOOO.— AU the equites, of whom we have 
been siieaking, received a horse from the 
state, and were included in the 1 8 equestrian 
centuries of the Servian constitution ; but in 
course of time, we read of another daaa of 
equites in Roman history, vho did not re- 
ceive a horse fh>ui the state, and who were 
not included in the 18 centiules. This latter 
class is first mentioned by Livy, in his ac- 
cmut of tbe siege of Veii, b. c. 403. Ue says 
that during the siege, when tiie Romans had 
at one time sxiffored preat disasters, all thooO 
citizens who had an equestrian fortune, and 
no horse allotted to them, ▼olnnteered to 
serve with their own horses ; and he adds, 
that from this time equites first began to 
serve with their own hwses. The state paid 
them, us a kind of compensation for serving 
with their ovm horses. The foot soldiers 
hail received pay a few years before ; an<T 
two years afterwards, b. c. 401, the pay of 
the equites was made three-fold that of the 
infantrj'. From the year a. c. 4(13, there 
were therefore two classes of Roman knights : 
one who received horses from thr pfate, and 
are therefore frequently called e<iuitet eqMO 
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ptUtUoo, and flometimes Fiesttmirug or 2Vm- 
W/C| and another class, who served, vrhvn 
they vere required, with tlieir own honics, 
bat were not chumd unoafr tlie 18 oentnries. 

As they servetl on horseback they were called i 
eqwtes : and when spoken of in opposition 
to cavalry, which did not consist of Roman 
oitlams, they were also called equites Ro- 
mnni ; but they had no legal claim to the 
name of cquites, since in ancient times this 
title was strioUy confined to those who re> 
cpived hor»(»s from the state. — The reason of 
this distinction of two classes arose from the 
ftwt, that tho nmnher of eqnites in tfao 18 
centuries was fixed from the time of Scrvitis 
TttlUtts. As vacancies occurred in them, the 
descendants of those who were originally en- 
rolled succeeded to their places, provided 
they had not dissipated their property. But 
In course of time, as population and wealth 
increased, the number of pci"8onH who pos- 
sessed tin equestrian fortune, also increased 
gi'eatly ; and as the ancestors of these per- 
sons had not been enrolled in the 18 centu- 
ries, they could not receive horses from the 
state, uud w ere therefore allowed the p^i^i- 
lege of serving with their own horses among 
the earalry, instead of the infantry, as they 
would otherwise have been obliged to have 
done. — ^The inspection of the eqiiites who 
received horses from the state belonij-ed to 
the censors, who had the power of depriving 
an eqaes of his hwse, and redneinir him to 
the condition of an acrnrian, and also of 
giving the varant horse to the most distin- 
iniished of the eqnites who had previously 
served at their r- * ri oxpense. Tor these 
purposes they mode during their censorship 
a public inspection, in the fonun, of all the 
knights who possessed public horses {equita- 
tum recogntisccrc). The tribes were taken in 
order, and each knight was summoned by 
name. Every one, as his name was called, 
walked past the censors, loading his horse. 
If the censors had no fault to ftnd cither with 
the character of the knight or the equipments 
of his horse, they ordered him to pass on 
t^traduc equum) ; but if on the contrary they 
eonsidered him unworthy <tf bia tank, they 
struck him otit of the list of kniprhts, and 
deprived him of his horse, or ordered him to 
sell it, with flie intention no doubt that the 
person thus degraded should refund to the 
state tho money which had been advanced to 
mm for its purchase. — ^This review of the 
oqultes by the censors must not be confounded 
with the Eqmtum Tramvectio, which wus a 
solemn procession of the body every year on 
the Ides of Quintilis (July). The procession 
started from the temple of Mars outside the 
city, aad pastied through the city over the 



forum, and by the temple of the DioseurL 

On til is occasion the equites were ahvays 
crowned with olive chaplots, and wore their 
state dress, the trab< a, with all the honour- 
I able distinctions Avhich they had pained in 
battle. According to Livy, this annual pro- 
cession was first established by the censors 
Q. Fabius and P. Decius, B.C. 304 ; but ac- 
cording to Dionysius it was instituted after 
the defeat of the Lutius ucar the lake lie- 
gillus, of which an account was brought to 
Rome by the Dioscuri.^ — It n-.ay be asked how 
long did the knight retain his public horse, 
and a vote in the eqneabrlan oentnry to which 
he belonged ? On this snbject we have no 
positive information; but as thoee equities 
who served with their own horses, were only 
obliged to servo for ten years (jstlprndia) 
under the age of 46, we may presume that 
the same role extended to those who served 
with the public horses, provided they wished 
to give up the service. Eor it is certain that 
in the ancient times of the republic a knigbt 
might retain his hor<ie as long as he pleased, 
even after he had entered the senate, provided 
he continued able to discharge the duties of 
a knight. Thus the two censors, M. Livius 
Salinator and C. Claudius Nero, in b.c. 204, 
were also equitet*, and L. Scipio Asiuticus, who 
was deprived of his horse by the censors in 
n.r. 185, had himself been censor in B.C. 191. 
But during the later times of the republic the 
knights were oldiged to give np their horses 
on enterinpr the senate, and consequently 
ceased to belong to the equestrian centuries. 
It thus naturally came to pass, that the 
g-reater number of the equites cquo publico, 
after the exclusion of senators from tho 
equestrian eenturiets were young men. — ^The 
equestrian centuries, of which we have 
hitherto been treatinpr, were only regarded 
as a division of the army : they did not form 
a distinet class or ordo in the constitution. 
The community, in a political point of view, 
was divided only into patricians and plebeians ; 
and the equestrian centuries were composed 
of both. But in the year n.c. 123, a new 
class, called the Ordo EqueMria, was formed 
in the state by the Lex Semproaia, whieh was 
introduced by C. Gracchus. By thi'? law, or 
one passed a few years afterwards, every person 
who was to be chosen Judex was required to be 
above 30 and under 60 years of ape, to have 
cither an equus publicus, or to be qualified 
by his fortune to possess one, and nof to be 
a senator. The nutuber of judices, who were 
required yearly, was chosen from this class 
by the praetor nrbanus. As the name of 
eqnites had been originally attended from 
those who possessed the public horses to those 
who served with their own hordes, it now 
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eame to bo applied to all those persons -who 
were qualified bj- their fortune to art as 
jmlices, in which sense the word is usually 
used by Cicero. After the reform of Sulla, 
which entirely deprived the equestrian order 
of tbe right of being chosen as judicea, and 
the passing of the Lex Anrdis {b.o. 70), 
which ordained that the judiees should 
chosen troax the eenaton, equitesi and tribuni 
aenurii, flie infliieiMeof tihe order» myt Pliny, 
was still mniTitriined by the pvhUcani, or 
farmers of the public tas.es. We find that the 
imblieani irere almost always called equitcs, 
not because any particular rank was necessary 
in order to obtain from the state the Duming 
of the taxes, but because the itsto ynm not 
•ocnatomed to let them to any one who did 
not possess a considerable fortune. Thus the 
publicani are frequently spoken of by Cicero 
M identical with the equestrian order. The 
consulship of Cicoro, and the active part which 
the knights then took in suppressing the con- 
ipiracy of OatntTifi, tended still fhrther to 
increase the power and influence of the 
equestrian order ; and " from that time," 
tays PUny, <Mt heeame a third body {corpm) 
in tho •-•*:itp, nrr?. to the title of Srnatvs Po- 
pulm^ Momanust there began to be added 
JSe JSpMf^ Ordp.** In B. c. 6S, % distinc- 
tion was conferred upon them, which tended 
to separate them sUU further from the plebs. 
By fhe Lex Boacia Othonis, passed in that 
year, the first fourteen seats in the theatre 
behind the orchestra were griven to the 
equites. They also possessed the right of 
WCaiing fhe Clavus Augustus [Clatus], and 
siibseciuently obtained the privilege of wear- 
ing a gold ring, which was originally con- 
fined to the equitcs equo publico. The num- 
ber of equites increased greatly under the 
early emperors, and all persons were admitted 
into the order, provided they pooeaaed fhe 
requisite property, without any inquiry irito 
their character or into the free birth of their 
fhther and graadfkfher. The order in eon- 
srqiirnce gradually be^ran to lose all the con- 
sideration which it had acquired during the 
later times of the repahlie.— ■Angnatas formed 
a select class of equites, consisting of those 
equites who possessed the property of a 
senator, and the old requirement of free 
birth up to flie grandfather. He permitted 
this class to wear the Intus clavus ; and also 
allowed the tribunes of the plebs to be chosen 
from them, as well as the senators, and gave 
them the option, at the termination of their 
office, to remain in the senate or return to 
the equestrian order. This class of knights 
was distitiKuished by the special title i I (usttrs 
(sometimes iruiffnei and ttplendidi) equites 
JlomauL The focmation of fUsdlstbiel class 



tended to lower fbe others still more in poblie.. 

estimation. In the ninth year of the reiwn 
of Tiberius, an attempt was made to improve 
the order by requiring the old qualifications 
of frpr hirth vi]-> to the grandfather, and by 
strictly lor bidding any one to wear the gaid 
ring unless he pos sessed this qoalifleation. 
This regulation, however, was of little avail, 
as the emperors frequently admitted freed- 
men into the equestrian order. When pri- 
vate persons were no longer appointecl j^ulir-es, 
the necessity for a distinct class in the com- 
munity, like fhe equestrian order, ceased 
entirely ; and the grold ring came at length 
to be worn by all free citizens. Even slaves, 
after their manumiii!>ion, were allowed to 
wear it by speeiil permission trom the em. 
peror, which appears to have been usually 
granted provided the putronua consented.— 
Having thus traced the history of the eques- 
trian order to its final extinction as a distinct 
class in the community, we must now return 
to the eqnitea eqvo publieo, who formed the 
18 equestrian centuries. This class still 
existed during tlie latter years of the republic, 
bat had entirdy ceased to serve as horse* 
soldiers in the army. The cavalry of the 
Roman legions no longer coui»isted, as in the 
time (rfFdyMos, of Boman equites, bat their 
place was supplied by the cavalry of the 
allied states. It is evident that Caesar in his 
Gallic wars possessed no Boman eavalry. 
When he went to an interview with Ario- 
^'istus, and was obliged to take cavalry with 
him, we are told that he did not daretotmat 
his safMy to the Gallic cavalry, and there- 
fore mounted his legionary soldiers upon their 
horses. The Homan equites are, however, 
fluently mentioned in the Gallic and dvil 
wars, but never an common soldiers; they 
were officers attached to the stafl' of the 
general, or commanded fhe cavalry of the 
allies, or sometimes the legionw. — XfXer the 
year b. c 50, there were no censors in the 
state, and it wonld therefore Hollow that fat 
.-lome years no rcvic^v of the body took place, 
and Uiat the vacancies were not filled up. 
VThen Angostus, however, took upon him- 
self, in B. c. 29, the praefcctura morum, he 
frequently reviewed the troops of equites, 
and restored the long neglected costom of 
the solemn procession {transvectio). From this 
time these equites formed an honourable corps, 
from which all tlie higher officers in the army 
and the chief magistrates in the stala were 
chosen. Admission into thi« Hodv was equi- 
valent to an introduction into public life, and 
was tiierefbre esteemed a great privilege. If 
a young man was not admitted into this 
body, he was excluded from all civil offices o( 
any importance except in mvnie^ towns} 
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ftBd alflo flrom all rank in the armj, with the 

exception of centurion. All those equitcs, 
yiho were not employed in actual service, 
'Vere obliged to reside at Home, whrae tlu y 
were allowed to fill the lower magistracies, 
which entitled a person to admi^on into the 
senate. Thejr were divided Into rfx tarmae, 
each of which was commanded hj an officer, 
who is frequently mentioned in inscriptions 
M Seoir eqmtmm JIbtm, ttarmae t. n., fto., or 
commonly Sciir tunnae or Serir iurmarum 
equUum Momanorum, From the time that 
tiw equites bestowed the ttfte of pHneipes 
juoeututii upon C'aius and Lucius Caesar, the 
{prandsons of Augustus, it became the cus- 
tom to oonfer this title, as well as that of 
eevir, npoa the probable successor to the 
throne, when he fir«t entered into public 
life, and was presented with an equus pub- 
licus. The practice of fUUng all tlie higher 
oflSces in the state from these equitcs appears 
to hare continued as long as Home was the 
centre of the gorenunent and the residence 
of the emperor. After the time of Diocle- 
tian, the equites became only a city guard, 
under the command of the praefbetos vigi- 
lum ; but they still retained, in the time of 
Valentinianuii and Yalens, a. n. 364, the se- 
eond rank in the city, and were not aal^ect 
to corporal punishment. Eespeotillg the 
Magiater E^itum^ sec Dictatoh. 

KQUOlEUS or £Ct}L£U8, an instrument 
of torture, which !s eappoeed to have been 
so called beoause it was in the form of a 
horse. 

ERANI (epow), were dubs or societies, 
established for charitable, convivial, com- 
mercial, or political purposes. Unions of 
this kind were called hy the general name 
of fratpiou, and were often converted to mis- 
chievous ends, such as bribery, overawing 
the public assembly, or inllneneing oourta <rf 
justice. In the days of the Roman empire 
ilciendly societies, under the name of «ra»t, 
were fireqnent among the Greek cities, b«it 
were looked on with suspicion by the empe- 
rors, as leading to political combinations. 
The ffilds^ or fraternities for mutual aid, 
among the ancient Baabons, resembled the 
erani of the Greeks. 

EKGASTOlUM, a private prison attached 
to most Roman farms, where the slaves were 
made to work in chains. The slaves confined 
iu an ergu&tulum were also employed to cul- 
tivate the fields in <diains. Slaves who had 
displeasefl their masters were punished by 
imprisoniueat in the crgastulum ; and in the 
same place all slaves, who could not be de- 
pended upon or were barbarolU in their 
habits, were regularly kept. 

fiUCilTBy a military engine fbll of stharp 



spikes, which was placed by the gate of the 

canip tn prevent the approach of the eneiny. 

LKo i lA or EROTIDIA (cpwna or ifiwti* 
£ia), the most solemn of alt the festivals 
celebrated in the Boeotian town of Thespiae. 
It took place every fifth year, and in honour 
of Eros, the prindpal diTintty of the Thes* 
pians. Respectinp the particular.^ nothing is 
known, except that it was solemnised with 
eontests in mode and gynuiasttes. 

KSSEDA, or £SS£DUM (from the Celtic 
£m, a eanrlsge), the name of a chariot used, 

especially in war, by the Britons, the Gauls, 
and the Germans. It was built very strongly, 
was open before instead of behind, like the 
Greek war-chariot, and had a wide pole, so 
that the owner was able, whenever he pleased, 
to run along the pole, and even to raise him- 
sdf upon the yoke, and then to retreat witil 
the greatest speed into the body of the car, 
which he drove with extraordinary swiftnesii 
and aikill. It appears also that these cars 
were purposely made as noisy as possible, 
probably by the creaking and clanging of the 
wheels ; and that this was done In order to 
strike dismay into the enemy. The warriors 
who drove these chariots were called euedarii. 
Having been captured, fhey were si>metimes 
exhibited in the gladiatorial shows at Rome, 
and seem to have been great lavourites with 
the people. The essedum was adopted far 
purposes of convenience and luxury among 
the Romans. As used by the Romans, the 
essedtim may have differed from the cisium 
in this ; that the cisium was drawn by one 
horse (see cut, p. 90), the esfdum always by 
a pair. 

EUMOLPIDAE («vfM)A»aai), the most dis- 
tinguished and venerable irr npi? the priestly 
families in Attica. They were devoted to the 
service of Demeter at Athens and Eteusis, 
and were said to he the descendants of the 
Thraeian bard Eumolpua, who, according to 
some legends, had introduced the Eleusinian 
mysteries into Attica. The hii^h priest of the 
Eleueinian goddess (t^po^avnjc or tt-varayuyofX 
who eimdiicted the celebration of her mys- 
teries and the initiation of the mystae, was 
always a member of the family of the Eumol- 
pidae, as Eumolpus himself was believed to 
have been the first hierophant. The hien^ 
phant was attended by four epimeletae (em^ie- 
AT)Tai), ouc of whom likewise belonged to the 
family of the Eumolpidae. The Eumolpidae 
had on certain occasions to offer up pra^'era 
for the weliure of the state. They had like- 
wise judicial power in cases whne religion 
was violated. The law according' to which 
they pronounced their sentence, and of which 
they had the ezelusive possesirion, was not 
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written, but handed down by tradition ; and 
the Eumolpidae alone had the right to inter- 
pret it, whence they are sometimes called 
Exegetae (iinyifruJL), In cases for which the 
law had made no provisions, thej* acted ac- 
cording to their own discretion. In some 
oases, when a person was convicted of irross 
violation of the public institutions of his 
country, the people, bepides sending the 
oflluider Into exile, added a claiiue in their 
verdict that a curse -^hnnld be pronounced 
upon him by the Eumulpidac. But the £u- 
molpidae ooald prononnoe soeh a cone only 
at the command of the people, and miKht 
afterwards be compell^ by the people to 
ravoke it, and puri^ the permm irhoni they 
- had cursed before. 

EUPATRIDAE (eiiraTpaaO, descended 
from noble ancestors, is the name by which 
in early times the nobility of Attica was de- 
sii^natcd. In the division of the inhabitants 
of Attica into three claisses, which it> at>cribed 
to Theseus, the Eupatridae were the first 
class, and thus formed a compact order of 
nobles, united by their intereiits, rights, and 
privileges. They were in the exclusive pos> 
session of all the civil and religious offices in 
the state, ordered the affairs of religion, and 
interpreted the laws human and divine. The 
king was thus only the first among his equals, 
and only distinguished from them by the du- 
ratloii of his office. By the legidation of 
Solon, the political power and influence of 
the Eupatridae as an order was broken, and 
property instead of Urth was made the 
standard of political rights. Bat as Solon, 
like all ancient legislators, abstained from 
abolishing any of the religioiut institutions, 
thoee Ikmilies of the Eupatridae, in which 
oertain priestly offices and functions were 
hereditary, retained these distinctions down 
to a very late period of Oieeian hiittary. 

EURIPUS^ [AllPHITHKATnfM.] 

EUTUtNE (cvMio)). All public officers at 
A^ms were aeeonntahle ibr their eondnet 

and the manner in which they acquitted 
themselves of their official duties. The 
judges in the popular court seem to have 
been the only authorities who were not re- 
sponsible, for they were themselves the 
representatives of the people, and would 
therefore, in theory, have been responsible 
to themselves. This account, which officers 
had to give after the time of their otticc was 
over, was called ti/dwrf, and the officers sub- 
ject to it, urrevOvwi, and after they had gone 
tluough the mthyne, they became awWwoi. 
Every public officer had to render hiaaooomit 
within thirty days after the expiration of his 
office, and at the time when he submitted to 
the 0W(AyiM any dtisen had the right to come 



forward and impeach him. The officers 
before whom the accounts were given were 
at Athens ten in number, called evftmoi or 
Avyiumu, in other ptaeee ^gnm^ or ovmr 

EVOCATI. [ExERcrrvs.] 

EXAUCTOrItAS. [Exehcitus.] 

EX AI:gu RATIO, the act of chanpinp a 
sacred thing into a profane one, or of taking 
away from it ttie saered eharaetsa: whidi it 
had received by inauguratio, consecratio, or 
dedicatio. Su(^ an act was iierformed by 
tiie aofurs, and nerer without coosnlting the 
pleasure of the gods, by augurium* 

EXCtiBIAE. [Castka.} 

EXC0b1tOR£8, which properly means 
watchmen or sentinels of any kind, wiis the 
name more particularly given to the soldiers 
of the cohort who guarded the palace of the 
Ilonum emperor. 

EXl'lDKA (ej-t'5pa), which properly signifies 
a scat out of doors, caniu to be used for a cham- 
ber furnished with seats, and openiaff into a 
portico, where people met to enjoy ronversa- 
tion ; such as the rooms attached to u ^ym- 
nasinm, whidi w«re used for the toeturee 
ur^'l r!isputationR of the rhetorictans and plii- 
io6ophers. In old Greek the word ^^nn 
appears to have had a similar meaningr; hot 
the ordinary use of the word is for a larger 
and more public place of resort than the 
e$t&pa. [LrjacHE.] Among the Ronums the 
word liad a wider meaning, answering tO 
both the Greek terms, i$eSfM and Ae'trx'j' 

EXEGETAE (efi/yiTTai, interpreters) is the 
name of the Eumolpidae, by wliich they were 
designated as the interpreters of the laws 
relating to religion and of the sacred rites. 
El MOLi'iuAE.] The name itnw^ was also 
applied to those persons who served as guides 
(ciceroni) to the visitors in the most remark- 
able towns and places of Greece. 

EXKUCITOIUA actio, an action j^ranted 
by the edict against the exercitor uavis. By 
the term navis was understood any vessel, 
whether used for the navigation of rivers, 
lakes, or the sea. The exercitor navis is the 
person to whom all the ship's gains and eaxn- 
ing^ (^obvendoNi.s et rt ditus] bt lonp, whether 
he is the owner, or has hired the ship {jpm 
aversionetn) from the owner for a time deft* 
nite or indefinite. 

EXKllCiTUS ((rrparo?), army. (1) Grkex. 

1. Uparlun Army. — In all the states of 
Greece, in the earliest as in later times, the 
general type of their military organisation 
was the phalanx^ a body of troops in close 
array with a hmg epear as their principid 
weapon. It was amonj? the Dorians, and 
especially among the Spartans, that this type 
was most rigidly adhered to. The strengtii 
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of thrir militery array consisted in tbe bnaTy- 

&rmed infantry (owkiToi). They attached 
comparatively small importance to their 
cavaby, which was ahrayn inferior. Indeed, 

the Thos'^aliiui^ and Boeotian'^ were the only 
Greek people who distinguished thcmeclves 
ranch for their cavalry ; scarcely any otiicr 
states had territories adapted for the evolu- 
tions of cavalry. The whole life of a Spartan 
was little else than either the preparation for 
or the practice of war. The result wai?, that 
in the strictness of their fli'^riMl'tM', the pre- 
cision and facility with whiLw ; i \ performed 
their militar>' evolutions, an i skill and 
power with which they ust d tlieir weapons, 
the Spartans were unrivalled among the 
GredcB. Tbe heavy^armed inluitry of the 
Spartan armies was composed partly of 
l^nuine Spartan citizens, partly of Pcrioeci. 
Erery Spartan dtisen was liable to military 
service (efi.<fipovp<yi) from the age of tMcnty 
to the age of sixty years. They were divided 
into six diTisions called fu>p<u, under the 
command or sujierintendencc of a polemarch, 
each mora beintf 8ubdi%'ided into four Ao^oi 
(commanded by Aoxayoi), each Aoxos into two 
mvnfKoanfcf (headed by nwrv^ovr^pfs), each 
frevrtiKocmk into two erufioriat (headed by 
enomotarchs). The eiw^iortat were so called 
from the men composing; them being bound 
topethcr by a common onth. The!<c were not 
merely di\'i5ions of troops engaged in actual 
military expeditions. The wholA body of 
citizens at all times formed an army, whether 
they were congregated at head-<j[mirters in 
Sparta, or a portion of them were detached 
on forci^'n sei v iee. The strength of a mora 
on actual service, of course, varied, according 
to cireumstances. To judge by the name 
penteeostys, the normal number of a mora 
would have been 400 ; but 500, 600, and 
900 are mentioned as the nimibcr of men in a 
mora on different occasions. When in the 
field, each mora of infantry was attended by 
a mora of cavaliy, consisting at the most of 
100 men, and commanded by an hipparmost 
(iirrrapnoTrri';). I'httarch mention"* squndrons 
(ovAofioi) of llfty, which may possibly be the 
same ^Tirioos. The cavalry seems merely 
to have been employed to protect the flanks, 
and but little regard waa paid to it. The 
corps of 800 iwmlt formed a sort of body- 
guard for the kinir, and consisted of the flower 
of the young !<uidicrs. Though culled horse- 
men, tiiey fought on foot. A Spartan army, 
divided as above described, was drawn nj) in 
the dense array of the phalanx, the depth of 
which depended upon circumstances. An 
hmiumak sometimes made but a single file, 
sometimes was drawn up in three or six files 
(j^vya). The enomotarch stood at the head of 



his file Otp m rovr A nisX or at the bead of the 

right-hand file, if the rnoniotia was broken 
up into more than one. The last man was 
called ovpay6f. It was a matter of great 
importance that he, like the enomotaich, 
should be a man of strength and skill, as in 
oertain evolntions he would have to letid the 
movements. Tlie commander-in-chief, who 
was uBually the king, had his station some- 
times in the centre, more commonly on tbe 
right wii^. The commands of the general 
were issued in the fust place ii> the polc- 
marchs, by these to the lochaici, by these 
again to the pentecosteres, by the latter to 
the cnomotarchr, and by these last to their 
respective divisions. From the orderly man- 
ner in whieh ttiis was done, commands were 
transmitted with great rapidity : every sol- 
dier, in fact, regulating the movements of the 
man behind him, every two being connected 
toirfther as r-pioToo-Tanj? and «jri<rrdT7)9. In 
later times the king was usually accompanied 
by two cphors, as controllere and advisers. 
'J'he^e, with tlie polemarehs, the four Pythii, 
three peers (oftoiot), who had to provide for 
the necessdties of the king in war, the hiphy- 
ropolae and some other officers, constituted 
what wa<« ealled the damosia of the king. 
The Spartan hoplitcs were accompanied in 
the field by hdots, partly in the capacity of 
attendants, partly to pcrve as light-armed 
troops. The number attached to an army 
was probably not uniform. At Plataeae each 
Spartan was acrompanied by seven helots ; 
but that was probably an extraordinary case. 
One hdot in particular of those attached to 
each Spartan was ealled his depdrrwr. and 
performed the functions of an ai-mourer or 
shieldbearer. Xenophon oatts them inmr- 
marai. In extraordinary cases, helots served 
as hoplitcs, and in that cose it was usual to 
give them their liberty. A separate troop in 
the Lacedaemonian army was formed by the 
Sciritae (SxtpiTai), originally, no doxibt, in- 
halntants of the district Sciritis. The arms 
of tbe phalanx consif-ted of the long spear 
and a short sword (fvrjATj). The chirf part 
of the defensive armour was the large brazen 
shidd, whieh covered tbe body from the 
shoulder to the knee, suspended, a<» in 
ancient times, by a thong roimd the neck, 
and mani^ed by a rimple handle or ring 
(7T6p-!ra$). Besides this, they had the ordi- 
nary armour of the hoplitc [Auau..] The 
heavy-armed soldiers wore a scarlet nnifbnn. 
The Spartan encampments were circular. 
Only the heavy-armed were stationed within 
them, the cavalry being placed to look ont, and 
the helots being kept as much as possible out- 
side. Preparatory to a battle the Spartan 
soldier dressed his hair and crowned himself 
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«8 Others would do for a feast. The sig-nal 
for attack was frivon not by the trumiiot, but 
by the music of flutes, and sometimes also ol 
the lyre and cithara, to which the mm sanp 
the battle song (ireuai- eV^aT7}pto?). The object 
of the music was not so much to inspirit the 
men* as simply to regulate the nareh of the 
phalanx. This rhythmiciil rppiilarity of move- 
ment was a point to wliich the bpartans 
attached great importanoe. 

2. Athenian Army. — In Athcn"?, tbr mili- 
tary system was in its leading principles the 
same as among the Spartaiu, thonirh difl^ing 
in detail, and carried out with less exactness ; 
inasmuch as when Athens became powerful, 
greater attention waa paid to the navy. Of 
the four classes into which the citizens were 
arranged by the constitution of Sulon, the 
citizens of the first and second served as ca- 
valry, or as ranunanders of the infantry (still 
it need not be assumed t'ri' the imrer? never 
served heavy-anned lulantry), those of 
the third claaa (^ev7(Tai) fbnned the heavy- 
armed infantry. The Thctrs scvvrd either 
as light-armed troops on land, or on board 
the diipa. The same general prindplce re> 
mained when the constitution was remodelled 
hy Cleisthenes. The cavalry service con- 
tinned to be compulsory on the wealthier 
cUiss. Every citizen was liable to service 
from his eighteenth to his sixtieth your. On 
reaching their eighteenth year, the youngr 
citizens v ere fonuully enrolled «iv Tr\v Aijfiop- 
XMov Ypaft/iaT^ioy, and received a shield and 
spear in a public assembly of the people, 
hindins themselves by oath to perform rightly 
the duties of a citizen and a soldier. . Durini,' 
the first two ye.ua, they were only liable lu 
service in Attica itself, chiefly as garrison 
soldiers in the diflVrcnt f()rtrp««e«! in the 
country. During this period, they were 
called vcpureAiM, Members of the senate 
during the period of their offlce, farmers of 
the revenue, choreutac at the Dionysia during 
the festival^ in later times, traders by sea 
also, were exempted from military service. 
Any one bound to serve who attempted to 
avoid doin^r so, was liable to a sentence of 
aT(>Ata. The resident aliens commonly served 
as heavy-armed soldiers, especially , for the 
purpose of garrisoning the city. They were 
])rohibitcd from serving as cavalry. Slaves 
M'cre only employed ns soldiers in eases of 
great necessity. Oi tiie detcultj ul the Athe- 
nian military organisation, we have no dis- 
tinct accounts as we have of those of Sparta. 
'J'lie heavy-armed troops, as was the universal 
praettoe in Greece, fought in phalanx order. 
They were arrnnired in bodies in n manner 
dependent on the political din.sjons ol the 
citisou. The eoldiers of each tribe (^vAaO 



formed a separate body in the army, also 

called a tribe, and the«c bodies stood in some 
preconcerted order. It seems that the name 
of one division was roltc, and of another 
^\os, but in what relations these stood to 
the «/>vAij, and to each other, we do not leanu 
Every hoplite was accompanied by an at- 
tendant (vmjpc'rrj?) to take charg-e of his bag- 
gage, and carry his shield on a march. 
Each horseman also had a servant, called 
irrwo>c6/Lto<r, to attend to his horse. For the 
command of the army, there were chosen 
every year ten generals [Strateoi], and ten 
taxiarcbs ■ 1 ' m S ^nd for the cavalry, 

two hipparchs (tjnropxot) and ten phylarcha 
(i^vAopxoO. Respecting the military ftane- 
tions of the op^wv iroAe'fAopxos, see the article 
Archon. The jjuAber of strategi sent with 
an army was not uniform. Three was a 
common number. Sometimes cme was in* 
vested with the supreme command : it other 
times, they either look the command iii turn 
(as at Maxatium), or conducted their opera* 
tions by common consent (as in the Sicilian 
expedition). The practice of paying the 
troops when npon service was first intro- 
dncod by Pericles. Tlie pay consisted partly 
of wages (/iMTtfov), partly of provisions, or, 
morecommonly, proton-money (avnup^ief). 
The ordinary ti.icr66<: of a hoi)lite was two 
obols a day. The ori-niptvujv amounted to two 
obols more. Hence, the life of a soldier was 
called, proverbially, T«Tpio/3oAou ^uk. Officers 
received twice as much ; horsemen, three 
times ; generals, four times as much. The 
horsemen reodvied pay even in time of peace, 

that they misrht always be in readiness, and 
alio a huat ot money fur their outlit («aTa- 
<rr<urii). As regards the militar}' strength of 
the Athenians, we find 10,000 lienvy-armcd 
soldiers ut Marathon, 8,U00 heavy armed, and 
as many Ught armed at Plataeae ; and at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war thei*c were 
1 8,0U0 heavy armed ready for foreign service, 
and 16,000 consisting of those beyond the 
limits of the ordinary military ago and of 
the metoeci, for garrison service. It was the 
natural result of the nati<mal character of 
the Athenians and their democratical consti- 
tution, that military discipline was much less 
stringent among them than among the Spar* 
tans, and after defeat esjiecially it was often 
found extremely difficult to maintain it. The 
generals had some power of punishing mili- 
tary offences on the spot, but for the greater 
ninnber of such offences a species of court- 
martial was hehl, consisting of persons who 
had served in the ai-my to which the oiftnder 
belonged, and pre>idcd over by the stratepri. 
Various rewards also were held out for those 
who espedaUy distlngalahed tfacmselTes fin 
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their cuuraKe or conduct, in the shape of 
ehAplets, statues, &c. The Pcltastae (trcX- 
raarai), so called from the kind of shield 
which they wore [Pklta^, were a class of 
troops of which we hear very little before the 
end of the TVlopMnnesian war. The Athe- 
nian general Iphicrates introduced some im- 
portant improTements In the mode <tf arming 
thrni. conibininu' a^^ far as possible the pecu- 
liar advantages of heavy iJiviuTai) and light 
armed (i^iAoi) troops. He BuT)Etitutied a linen 
cor5«let for the toat of mail w(>rn liy the hop- 
Utesy and lessened the shield, while he doubled 
tlie length of the spear and aword. He even 
took the pains to introduce for them an im- 
proved sort of shoe, called after him 'l^wcpa- 
T*8fs. This equipment proved very eflteettre. 
The almost total dcstmction of a mora of 
Lacedaemonian heavy-armed troops by a body 
of pelta>tae under the command of Iphicrates 
was an exploit that became very fiunotts. 
When the n^c of mercenary troops became 
general, Athenian citizens seldom served ex- 
cept as Tolvnteers, and then in hut small 
number-. The employment of mercenaries 
led to considerable alterations in the military 
system of Greece. War came to be stndied 
as an art, and Greek frencrnls, risini^ ahove 
the old simple rules of warfare, became tac- 
ticians. Epaminondas was the first who 
adopted the method of charging in column, 
concentrating his attack upon one point of i 
the hostile line, so as to throw the whole into I 
confusion by breaking through it. [ 
3. Jf(i(L(taiiia/i Army. — Philip, kinp of 
Macedonia, made several improvciaents iu i 
the arms and arrangement of the phalanx. I 
Tlic spear ({ropurtra or crapiera), with which 
the soldiers of the Macedonian phalanx were 
anned, was 34 feet kmg ; but the ordinary 
length was 21 feet, and the lines were ar- 
ranged at such distances that the spears of I 
Che fifth rank projeeted three feet beyond the | 
first, ?o that every man in the front rank was 
protected by five spears. Besides the spear i 
they carried a short sword. The shield was j 
very lart:e and eoA'ered nearly the whole body, 
80 that on favourable ground an impenetrable i 
f^ont was presented to the enemy. The sol- 
dfcrs were also defended by helmets, coats of 
mail, and greaves ; so that any thing like 
rapid movement was impossible. The ordi- 
nary depth of the phalanx was sixteen feet, 
thonirh de])t]is of eight and of thirty-tu o are ' 
also Uicntioncd. Each file of sixteen was i 
called Aoxo;. Two lochi made a diloehia; | 
two (lilochiae made a rerpapxta, consisting of I 
sixty-four men ; two tetrarchies made a T<ifw } 
two Tiifci« a tfi^m^ma or Icmyta, to which 
were nttnehetl five supernumeraries, a herald, 
an ensign, a trumpeter, a servant* and an 



officer to bring up the rear (oupayos) ; two 
syntagmata formed a pentacofliarchia, two of 
which made a xiA(op\ia, containing- lo*24 
men ; two chiliarchies made a tc'Ao?, and two 
riku made a phalangarchia or phalanx in the 
narrower fense of the word, the normal num- 
ber of which would therefore be 4096. It 
Vas commanded by a polemarch or strategns ; 
four stich bodies formed the kn%'rr phalanx, 
the normal number of which would be 10,384. 
Whoi drawn up, the two middle sections 
constituted what M a>. termed tlie <V>t'J'«A6s', the 
others being called xcpara or wings. The 
phalanx soldiers in the army of Alexander 
amounted to 18,000, and were divided not 
into four, but into six divisions, each named 
alter a Macedonian province, from which it 
was to derive its recruits. These botlies are 
oftener called rafetv than <|)aAayyi? hy the 
hi.slurians, and their Uadeis taxiarciis or 
stratcgi. The phalanx of Antiochus cons^isted 
of 10,000 TTsen, and v as formed into ten divi- 
sions (m<P»?) of lOuO each, an-anged jo broad 
and 32 deep. The phalanx, of course, be- 
came all but useless, if its ranks were broken. 
It required, therefore, level and open ground, 
so that its operations were restricted to very 
narrow limits ; and being incapable of rajiid 
movement, it became almost helpless in the 
feee of an active enemy, unless accompanied 
by a sufficient number of cavalry and light 
troops. The light armed troops wei-e arranged 
In files (Aoxoi ) eight deep. Four lochi farmed a 
ovoToais, and then larger divisions were sue- 
cpssircly formed, each being the double of 
the one below it ; the largest (called tJ^tTaYfia), 
consisting of 8192 men. The cavalry (ac* 
cordiiiir to Aelianus), were arranged in an 
analogous manner, the lowest division or 
squadron containing 64 men, and the 
sncces'sivc larcrer divisions being cfich the 
double of that below it ; the highest (<TriTayMo) 
obtaining 4096. Both FhfUp and Alexan- 
der attached great imi)ortance to the cavalry, 
which, iu their armies, consisted partly of 
Macedonians, and partly of Thessalians. The. 
Macedonian horsemen were the flower of the 
young nobles. They amounted to about 1200 
in number, fomiing eight squadrons, and, 
under the name iVoipoi, formed a sort of 
body-guard for the king. The Thossalian 
cavalry consisted chiefly of the C-lite of the 
wealthier class of the Thes.salians, but inclu- 
dt (1 also a nnmber of Grecian youtli from 
other states. There was also a guard, of foot 
BOldiers {iimmntrtai% whom we find greatly 
distinguishincr themselves in the campaigns 
of Alexander. Ihey seem to be identical with 
the m^irttfM^ ei whom we find mention. 
They amoimted to about 3000 men, an-ange<l 
in six battalions (ro^cis). There was also a 
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troop oaUed Argynsplds, firam tb» tSknt with I 

which their shields were ornamented. They 
«j€in to -have been a species of peltastae. 
Aleuouler alao organised a kind of troops 

called iifiaxai, who were something inter- 
mediate between cavalry and iniantry, being 
de«igiied to fight on borselNiek or on fbot, as 

circumstances reijuiren. It is in the time of 
Alexander the Great, that we first meet with 
artillery in train of a Grecian army. His 
balistae and catajteltae were frequently cm- 
ployed with great effect, as, for instancy at 
the pa^^sage of the Jaxartes. 

( 2 ) Roman. General Iirm<irks on the 
Li'ijion. — The name Lcgio is coeval with the 
fuuudatiun of Home, and denoted a budy of 
trooips, which, althongli subdivided into seve- 
ral smnllcr bodie", was regarded a«i fonnins; 
an organised whole. It was not equivalent to 
what we call a f«fiMe»l, inasraneli a« it ooo> 
tained troops of all arms, infantry, cavalry, 
and, when military engines were extensively 
employed, artillery also; It might thus, so 
far, be rcparded as a complete nrtii//, but on 
the other hand the number of soldiers in a 
legloD -W8« fixed within eertain limits, never 
much exceeding 6000, and hence when war 
was carried on upon a large scale, a single 
army, under the command of one general, 
frequently contained two, three, or more 
legions, besides a h\rprf number of auxiliaries 
of various denominations. The legion for 
many centuries was composed exclusively of 
Roman citizen??. By the ordinance? of Ser- 
vius Tullius those alone who were enrolled in 
the five elaaaes were eiUgible, and one of the 
frreatc't chanRrcs introduced by Marius (n. c. 
107) was the admission of all orders of citi> 
sens, inclTidinff the lowest, into the ranks. 
Up to the year b.c. 107, no one was permit- 
ted to serre among the regular troops of the 
Rtate, ezeept those who were r^rded as 
|X).'*8ej;fling a strong personal interest in the 
stability of the commonwealth ; but the prin- 
ciple having been at this period abandoned, 
the privilege was extended after the clase of 
the Social War (b.c. B7) to nearly the wtjole 
of the free population of Italy, uud by the 
fiunons edict of Caraoalla (or perhaps of M. 
Aurelius), to the whole Roman world. Long 
before this, however, the legions were raised 
chiefly in the provinces; hot it does not 
appear Qiat the admission of foreiirners not 
sa^ects was ever practised upon a large 
■eale nntil the lefgn of the second dandius 
(a.d. 268 — 270), who incorporutc<l a large 
body of vanquished Ootbs, and of Probus 
(a.d. 276 — 282), who distributed 16,000 
fiernians amont; legionary and fronlirr bat- 
talions. From this time forward what had 
originally been tte leading eharaoteristic of 



the legion was rapidly obliterated, so that 

'iTuler Diocletian, Constnntine, and their suc- 
cessors, the best soldiers in the Roman ar- 
mies were barbarians. The practice of 
g]-antintr pensions for long service in the 
shape of donations of land was first intro- 
daccd upon a large scale after the MIthri* 
datic wars. Hence, when Augxistus, in 
compliance with the advice of Maecenas, 
determined to pro>idc for the security of the 
distant provinces, and for tranquil submis- 
sion at hf)mc by the establishment of a pow- 
erful stuudiiig urmy, he found the public 
mind in a great degree prepared for mch a 
measure, ;uk1 tlie distinction between sf>!dier 
and ci\'ilian unknown, or at least not recog- 
nised before, became ftom this time fbnrard 
as broadly marked as in the most pure mili- 
tary despotisms of ancient or modern times. 
The leg^ns were originally nnmbered ae- 
cordinp to the order in which they were 
raised. As they became permanent, the 
same numbers remained attached to the same 
corjjs, which were nmreover distinu'uisbed by 
various epithets of which we have early 
examples in the Lrffw Martia, and the Ltgio 
Quinta Alauda. [Alaida.] Several letrions 
bore the same number : thus there were four 
Firsts, five Seconds, and five ThU'di. The 
total number of legions under Augustus was 
twenty-five, under A'.i x inder Severns thirty- 
two, but during the civil wars the number 
was far greater^ — ^The nmnber of soldiers 
who, at different periods, wore contained in a 
legion, does not appear to have been abeo- 
lutely fixed, bnt to have varied within mo- 
derate limits. Under Romulus the Icunon 
contained 3000 foot soldiers. It is highly 
probable that some change may have be«t 
introduced by Servius Tullius, but, in m far 
as numbers are concerned, wc have no evi- 
dence. From the expulsion of the Sings 
until the second year of the second Punic 
War, the regular number may be fixed at 
4000 or 4200 infantry. From the latter 
period nntil the consulship of Marius the 
ordinary nnmber mny be fixed at from 5000 
to i20U. For some centuries after Marius 
the numbers varied from 6000 to 6200, gene- 
rally approachirti; to the hlLrher limit. /Vmid 
all the variations with regard to the infantry, 
SCO horsemen formed the regular comple- 
ment ' jiistus equitatus) of the b crion. When 
troops were raised for a service which re- 
quired spedal arrangenents, the number of 
horsemen was; sometimes increased beyond 
300. It must be olwervcd, however, that 
these remarks with regard to the cavalrjr 
ai)])ly only to the perio<l before Mariu^-. We. 
now proceed to consider the organisation of 
the legion at five dUlirrent periods. 
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First Ferioi. Servius TulHtu. The legion 
of Servius is so closely connected with the 
Comitia Centuriata that it has already heen 
discussed in a former article [Comitia], and it 
is only necessary to repeat here that it was a 
phalanx equijiped in the Greet fasliion, the 
fVont ranks being furnished with a complete 
miit of armonr, their weapons being long 
spears, and their cbief defence tbe round 
ArgoUc shield {cUpetu)» 

Second Period. T%o Great LoHn War^ 
B*C< 840. Our authority for this period ik 
(Tiii. 8). The legion in b.c. 340 tiad 
almost entlt^y diacard«a the taeties of th« 
phalanx. It was now drawn up in lluce. or 
perhaps we ought to say, in five lines. The 
soldiers of the first line, caUed Hastati-, con* 
sistedof youths in the fixstbloiMn of nuuhood 
distributed into 15 companies or manip!es 
{nianipuli), a moderate sjkicc being left 
between each. The maniple contained GO 
privates, 2 centurions {centuriones), and a 
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standard bearer [vexillarim] ; two thirds 
were heavily armed and bore the seutum or 
large obloni? shield, the remaiiuler carried 
only a spear {hasta) and light javelins [gaesa). 
The second line, the Frineipes, woe eonpoeed 
of men in the full vigour of life, divided in 
like maimer into 15 maniples, all heavily 
armed (wwftili onnms). The two lines of 
the ITnsfafi and Principcs taken together 
amoimted to 30 maniples, and formed the 
AtOepUani. The third line, the SVtoHi, com. 
posed of tried veterans, was also in 1,) divi- 
sions, but each of these Ava* triple, containing 
3 manipuli, 180 privates, 6 emtorions, and 3 
vexillarii. In these triple ntanipuli the vete- 
rans or triarii proper formed the front ranks ; 
immediately behind them stood the Jtorarii, 
inferior in age and prowess, while the Ae^ 
censi or supcrnuniernrics, le<s trustworthy 
than either, were posted iu the extreme rear. 
The battle array may be thus represented. 
The fight waa eoaunenced by the Borarii, so 
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eaUed because the light missile* which they 

sprinkled among the foe were liki- tlie droi)8 
which are the forerunners of the thunder 
shower, who, running forwards between the 
ranks of the antepilani, acted as tirailleurs ; 
when they were flrivon in they returned to 
tlicir station behind the tnarii, and tht battle 
began in earnest by the onset of the hastati ; 
if they were xmrihle to make any impression 
they retired between the ranks of the prin- 
cipes, who now adTaneed and bore the brunt 
of the comhat, supported hy the hastati, who 
had rallied in their rear. K the principes 
also ikiled to make an impression, they re- 
tired throiiarh the openings between the 
maniples of the triarii, who up to this time 
bad heen crouched on the ground (hence 
called subsidiarii), but 5iow arose to make 
the last effort (whence the phrase rem ad 
triarws rt-disic). Ko longer retaining the 
open Older of the two flxat lines, they dosed 
up their ranks so as to present an unbroken 
line of heavy-untied veterans in front, while 
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the rorarii and aoeenst, pressing up ftrom 

behind, ^Mve weight and consistency to the 
mass, — au arrangement bearing evidence to 
a lingering predilection for the principle of 
the phalanx, and exhibiting, just as we might 
expect at that period, the Roman tactics in 
their transition statu. It mu8t be observed 
that the words ordo, manipultu, vexillum, 
although generally kept distinct, are through- 
out the chapter used as synonymous. Livy 
concludes by saying, that four legions were 
commnnly levied, each consisting of 5000 in- 
fantry and 300 horse. We must suppose that 
he speaks in round numbers in so fhr aa the in- 
fantry are concerned, for according to his own 
calculations the numbers will stand thus : — 
Hastati - • 15X60 900 
Principes- - 15x60 = 900 

Triarii, &c. - 15X3X60 » 2700 
Centurlonee . . . . s 150 
VexiUarii .... «s 75 

4725 
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ITtird Period. During the tears of the 
younger Scipio. Polybins describes luinulcly [ 
the method pursued in rainiuK tlic fuur 
lefrioM during this period. Under ordinary 
tiictiiii ♦ incps they were levied yeurly, two 
being &8toigned to each (^nsuU It must be 
obserred that a regular cooBalar army (Jtut«» 
cnnstdatis exrrcitus) no longer consisted of 
lUtixum legions only, but as Italy became 
gradnally subjug^ated, the various states under 
the dominion of ll(j:ne were bound to furnish 
a contingent, and the number of allies {iocii) 
usually exceeded that of citiMns. They i?ere, 
however, kept perfectly distinct, both in the 
camp and in the battle field. After the elec- 
tion of consuls was concluded, the first step 
VAS to choose the 24 chief officers of the 
legions, named tribuni militnm. The cnn^Jiils 
then summoned to the Capitol all citizens 
eligible for military service. They first 
divided tlie 24 tribunes into 1 parties of C, 
and the tribes were next summoned in suc- 
cession by lot. The tribe whose lot came out 
first being called up, they piclccd out from it 
four youthsi as nearly matched as possible in 
age and form ; out of these fbur, the tribunes 
of the first let;iou cho^e one, the tribunes of 
the second legion one of the remaining three ; 
the trlbanes of the third legion, une of the 
remaining two, and the hist fell to the fourth 
legion. Upon the next tribe being called up, 
the first choice ■was given to the ti-ibunes of 
the second legion, the second choice to those 
of the third, and the last man foil to the first 
legion. On the next tribe bein^r called up, 
the tribunes of the third legion h;ul the 'first 
choice, and so on in succession, the object in 
view being that the four legions should be as 
nearly alilce as poseible, not in the nitmher 
only, but in the quality of the soldiers. This 
process was continued until the ranks were 
complete. In andent times, the cavalry 
MTcrc not chosen until after the infantry levy 
was concluded, but when Polybius wrote, the 
cavalry were picked In the first place f^om 
the list on which they were enrolled by the 
censor according to their fortune, and 300 
were apportioned to each legion. The levy 
being completed, the tribunes collected the 
men belotiLnns? to their respective legion.*, 
and uiukiug oiic individual stand out from 
the rest administci-cd to him an oath 
*' that he would obey orders and excrute to 
the bc^t of his ability the command of his 
oOUiers.'* {Sacrommlo tnUU«9 adigere s. ro- 
fjare, snrramniftim s. sncrniuenfo dic' )■<■.) T'oe 
rest of the soldiers then came forward one by 
one, and swore to do what the first had 
bound himself to i>crforui. At the same time 
the consuls gave notice to the magistrates of 
those towns In Italy in alliance with Rome, 



from whom they desired to receive a contin* 
pent, of the number wliich each would be 
requii'cd to furnish, and of the day and place 
of gathering. The allied dties levied their 
troops nnd administered the oath much in 
the same manner as the Komans, and then 
sent them forth after appdnting a commander 
and a paymaster. The soldier;^ havinir uu'aln 
assembled, the men belonging to each legion 
were seimrated into four divisions. 1. 1000 
of the youngest and jjoorest were set apart 
to form the Velites^ the light-armed troops, 
or skirmishers of the legion. 2. 1200 who 
came next in age (or who were of the same 
age with the preceding but more wealthy), 
formed the Ilaatati. 3. 1200, consigting of 
those in the full viirour of manhood, formed 
the Principcs. 4. 600, consisting of the 
oldest and most experienced, formed the 
Triarii. When the number of soldiers in 
the lecrioii rxreeded 4000, the first three 
divisions were increased proportionally, but 
the number of the Triarii remained alwaya 
the same. The TTastati, Prineiiie^, and Triarii 
were each divided into ten companies, called 
Mtmipt^L The Velites were not divided 
into companies, but were distributed equally 
among the Hastati, Frincipcs, and Triarii. 
Befbre the division of the three classes into 
tnaniples, oflUcers were appointed inferior to 
the tribunes. 30 men were chosen by merit, 
10 from the Ilastati, 10 from the Priucipes, 
and 10 firom the Triarii ; and this first dMlioe 
being completed, 30 more in like manner. 
These 60 othcers, of whom 20 were assigned 
to each of the three cla«;.<^s, and distribated 
equally amoni^ the mani])Ies, were named 
centurioneSf or ordintnn ductores, and each of 
the 60 chose for himself a lieutenant {apiie), 
who, being posted in the rear of the company 
while the centwion was at the head, was 
named wpoyof (i. e. Ttrffidvetor) by the 
r; reeks, so that in each manijile there \\ ere 
two centurions and two optiones. further, 
the centurions selected out of each maniple 
two of the bravest and niost vigorous men as 
standard bearers {vetilianit tigni/eri). The 
first elected centurion of the whole had a 
seat in the military council, and in each 
maniple the fir-^t chosen commanded the 
right division of the maniple, and the other 
the left. Each of these subtliv isiom^ of the 
maniple wa« called centuria. The cavalry 
were divided into 10 troops {jtunna^)^ and 
ont of each of these 8 officers were chosen, 
named decurioncs, who named 3 lieutenant* 
i^optiones). In each troop the dccurio first 
chosen commanded the whole troop, and 
fiiilin^r him, tlie second. The infantry fur- 
nished by the socH was for the most part 
equal in number to the Roman legions, the 
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cavalry twice or thrice as numerous, and the 
whole were diyided equally between the two 

consular armie?. Each consul ii;imr'rl t^*r!vf» 
superior officers, who were termed Praefecti 
SoeUtrwHy and correspmided t6 the lefrionarjr 
tribunos. A sflcctioii \v;\s tlioii ni:i(lc of the 
best men, to the extent of one-iiilh of the 
inflmtry and one-third of the cavalry ; these 
were formed into a separate corjis ttnder the 
name of extraordinarii, and on the march 
and in the eamp were always near the perBon 
of the consul. The remainder were divided 
into two equal portions, and were styled 
respectively the Dextera Ala and the Sinittra 
Ala [^Ala]. — Agmen or Line of Mdrrh. The 
Kxtrnnrdinririi I't>tUtes led the van fultouod 
by the right wing of the infantrj* of the aiiies 
and the baggaRie of these two divisions ; next 
came one of the Roman IcsinnH with it? bafr- 
gage following ; next the other Kouian legion 
with its own bairgaKe, and that of the left 
winir of thf' allic -^, who broufrht up thr rear. 
The ditfcrcnt corps of cavalry sometimes fol- 
lowed immediately behind the infantry to 
whicli tlu-y were attached, sometimes rode on 
the flanks of the beasts of burden, at once 
protecdnfr them and preventing them from 
(ttragirling. Generally, when advancing 
through a country in which it was necessary 
to guard against a sudden onset, the troops, 
instead of proceeding in a loo^ic straggling 
column, were ke])t tcjether in close rnmpart 
bodies ready tu act in any direction at a 
moment's wamingt ond hence an army under 
thr?c circrunstances was said nfjmhir quad- 
rato inccdere. Some doubt exists with re- 
gard to the foree of the term Aginen JHlatum 
as di~tin?^uished from Ai/nifn Quadrafum. 
Yarro defines the agmen pilaium as a com- 
pact body marching without beasts of bvr- 
then. Where thn phrase occurs in i>oetrj*, it 
probably denotes merely " columns bristling 
with spears.** To tiie preceding particulars 
froai I'olybius, the following may be added. 

1 . Thf levjf {deleetu*,) According to the 
principles of the eonstitntion, none were 
enrolled in the legion^ except freeborn citi- 
eens [ingenui) above the age of 17, and 
under the age of CO, possessing not less than 
4000 asses : but in times of peculiar diffi- 
cnltv, these condition"? were not insisted 
upuu. In such times all funuulitics were 
dispensed with* and every man capable of 
bearing arms wap siimmonod to join in ward- 
ing off the threatened danger, a force raised 
under such eiremnstanees being termed mH- 
tarlus 8. tumultiMriits exercifii-t. If citizrtis 
between the ages of 17 and 4t> did not appear 
and answer to their names, they might be 
punished in various ways,— by fine, by im- 
prisonment, by stripes, by confiscation of j 



their property, and even, in extreme cases, 
by being sold as slaves. At the same time, 
caii<;ps might be alleged which were recofr- 
nised as forming a l^itimate ground for ex- 
emption {voeatio jmta mil^w). Thus, all 
who had served for the full peiiod of 20 
years were relieved from further service, 
althoQgh they might still be within the regu- 
lar aL'e ; and so, in like manner, when tliey 
were afflicted by any grievous malady, or 
disabled by any personal defect, or engaged 
in any sacred or civil offices which required 
their constant attendance ; but these and 
similar pleas, although sustained under ordi- 
nary' circumstances, might be rendered void 
by a decree of the senate " iie vaeatinnes 
valerent." While those who hud st'r\ cd for 
the stipulated period were entitled to immu- 
nity for the future, even although within the 
le^ age, and were styled Hmeriti, so on the 
other hand, it appears from some passages in 
the classics, that person? who had not com- 
pleted their regular term within the usual 
limits, might be forced, if required, to serve 
between the ages of 45 and 50. Towards 
the close of the republic, and under the em- 
pire, when the legions became permanent, 
the soldier who had served his full liaic i-e- 
ccived a regular discharge {missio), together 
with a bounty (praemium) in money or an 
allotment of land. The jurists distinguish 
throe kinds of discharge : — 1. Miisio htmesta, 
granted for length of service. 2. Missiu 
causiiri'!, in eonsequcnce of bad health. 8. 
Missio \>iii>,iiiiniosay when a man was dnun- 
med out for bad conduct. It frequently 
happened that emerltf were induced to con* 
tinxie in the ranks, either from attachment to 
the person of the general, or from hopes of 
profit or promotion, and were then called 
veteraniy or when they jfVmed an army, ill 
consequence of a special invitation, evocatu 

2. Thedivirion of the legion into CbAortot, 
Manipuli, Ccnturiac, Sigua, Ordhirs, Coniiiher- 
nia, — (i,) Cohortes. Polybius takes no notice 
of the Cbhortf a diviaton of the legion often 
mentioned in the Koman writers. When the 
soldiers of the legion were classified aa Ve- 
lites, Ilastati, Principes and Triarii, the co- 
hort contained one maniple of each of the 
three latter denominations, together with 
their complement of Vtaiies, so that when 
the legion contained 4000, each cohort would 
consist of 60 Triarii, 120 Principes, 120 
Ilautati, and 100 Vclitcs, in all 4ou men. 
The nmnber of cohorts in a legion being 
always 10, and the cohorts, during the 
republic, being all equal to each other, the 
strength of the cohort varied from, time to 
time with the stren.rth of the lep-ion. and 
thus at diiicrent periods ranged between the 
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limits of 300 snd 600. They were refrolarly 

numbered ficjin 1 to 10, the centurion of the first 
century of the first maniple of the first cohort 
was the guardian of the eagle, and hence the 
first cohort seems always to have been re- 
garded as superior in (liumity to the rest. L;ito 
writers, instead of cohurtes, prefer the some- 
what ragiie term numeri, which appears in 
Tacitus and Suetonius, and pcrhap'i oven in 
Cicero. Nttmeri seems to have signified 
stolettf the muster ndJ, whence the phrases 
referrr in numeros, distrihuere in numeros, 
and thus terved to denote any body of 
legionaries. "Whenever Oohora occurs in 
the Latin classics in connection with the 
legion, it always eigniftes a specific division 
of the legion ; but it is Tery frequently found, 
in the general sense of JidtfaUon, to denote 
troops altogether distinct from the legion. 
— (ii.) Manipulm. The original meaning of 
this word, which is derived from mama, was 
n handful or xoisp of h(T>f, sfrnir, fern, or the 
like, and this, according,' to lloman iraditiou, 
attxed to the end of a pole, formed the pri- 
mitive military standard in the days of Ro- 
mulus. Hence it wus applied to a body of 
soldiers serving under the same ensign. When 
the phalanx wn^ resolved into small com- 
panies marshalled in open order, these were 
termed man^jMiN, and down to a very late 
l>eriod the common soldiers of the lc?rion 
were designated as manipulares or mani- 
mtlmiit terms equivalent to gregavH mi- 
litcs. When the jilialanx was first broken 
up, it appears that each of the three classes 
of Hastati, Frincipes, and Triarii, con- 
tained 15 mani])les ; but before the second 
Punic war the number of maniples in 
each of these classes was reduced to 10. 
Hence it is easy to calculate the number 
of soldiers in each maniple, aceordinjr 
to the varying numbers in the legion, it 
htiag always borne in mind that the Triarii 
never exceeded GOO, and that the Velites 
were not dinded into maniples, but distri- 
buted equally among the heavy-armed compa- 
nies. — fiii.) Ccntnriae. The distribution of 
soldiers into centuriae must be n^arded as co- 
eval with the origin of Borne. Plutaroh speaks 
of the force led by Romulus against Aniulius 
as formed of centuries ; and from the close 
connections between the centuries of Servtus 
Tullius, and the organizatiim of the military 
force, we cannot hesitate to believe that the 
term was communicated to the ranks of the 
phabuix. For a long period after the estab- 
Ushiuent of the manipular constitution, the 
legion contained 60 centuries. — (iv.) Signum. 
This word is used tf) denote a di^'ision of the 
legion, but it is doubtful whether it signifies a 
maniple or a century. — (v.) Ordo generally 



signifies aeentnry, and ordirnm duetor is syno- 
nymous with ci'iitiirio, and ihtcere hnncsfum 
ordinem means to be one of the principal 
centurions in a legion. — (vi.) CotUtAemium. 
This was the name given under the enii)ire 
to the '> r!v of soldiers who were quartered 

together m ihe same teut. 

3. JIastati, Frincipes, Triarii, Filani^ 
Anti'piUini, Antesignani, Principia. — The 
Jiastnti were so called, from having been 
armed with a luutOf the Prine^iteg from hav- 
ing? occupied the front line, the Trinni, 
otherwise named Pilani, from having been 
ranged behind the first two lines as a body 
of reserve and armed M'ith the pihnn, while 
the first two lines were termed collectively 
AntepHani, from itanding in front of the 
Piliini. In proce>s of thm\ it came to pass, 
that these d«sigiiations no longer expressed 
the actual condition of the troope to which 
they were attached. "When Polybius wrote, 
and lomr before that period, the ITastati were 
not armed with haatae, but in common with 
the Fn'ncipea bore the heavy pi/um : on the 
other hand, the pilani carried haatae and not 
pila, while the Frincipes were not drawn up 
in the front, but formed the second line. 
— Aiifcsiffnani. "WhUo the ITastati and Prin- 
cipes, taken together, were sometimes termed 
Antspikmif in eontradistlnetiontotheTriariit 
so the Hastati alone M'ere sometimes termed 
Aniesi(fnamf in contradistinction to the Prin- 
eipes and Triarii taken together. The term 
Anfrsif/naui havini? beeotvic established as 
denoting the front ranks in a line of battle, 
was retained in this general sense long after 
the Hastati, Prineipes, and Triarii had dis- 
appeared. — Another term employed to denote 
the front ranks of an army in battle array is 
Principia, and in this sense must be care- 
fully distinguished from the Principia or 
chief street in tl^c camp, and flrom P/t'n- 
cipin, which in the later writers, such aa 
Amminnu" and Vegretius, is equivalent to 
principales miiites. Fostsignani does not 
ooeuT in any author earlier than Ammianua 
Marcellinus, and therefore need not be illus- 
trated here ; the Subsiffnanus miles of Tacitus 
seems to be the same with the VexiUarU. 

4. jRorarii, Acccnsi, JPerentarii, Velitet^ 
ProeubUoru, — When the Hastati had, in a 
great measure, ceased to act as tirailleurs, 

their place was supplied by the FojarH, 
whose method of fighting has been described 
above (p. 165). The Aecenti, as described by 
Livy, were inferior in equipment to the ro- 
rarii, although employed in a similar manner, 
and fieom to have been camp-followers Or 
servants, and hence the name is grivcn to 
those also wlio attended upon macristrates or 
other olhcialti. At a later period the accensi 
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were supernumeraries, who served to fill up 
tux vnf'siioies which ooeurred in the tonne 

of a cainp:n;m. Another ancient term for 
ligbt<anued soldiers was Ferentarii. The 
F«KIm, caDed aim iVoeifftAoret, heeaiue their 
■were employed on outpost duty when the 
Romans were encamped before un enemy, 
were llrat formed into * eorpe at the riege of 
Oapua, II. c. 211. 

5. Officers of the Legicn. — Trihuni Militum 
were the chief officers of the lefrion. Their 
number {nx\ did not vary for man>- centuries. 
They were oriKinally chosen by the com- 
mander»-in-chief, that is, by the kiuj^s in the 
llrat instance, and aflen%ar(!> by the consuls, 
or a dictator, as the case might be. In b. c. 
361 the people afisumed to themselves the 
right of electiiiff either the whide or a cer- 
tain nnmher ; and in n. c. ^ 11 it wa> ordained 
that they should choose sixteen for the four 
leirioQs. In suhBeqaent times the choice ^ 
the tribunes was divided between the eonsnla 
and the people ; but the proportion chosen 
hy each dlniered at varione perioda. No one 
was cliiriblc to the office of tribune who h id 
not served for ten years in the infantry or 
Htc in the cavalry ; but this rule admlttetl 
of exceptions. Auguetue introduced certain 
regulations altogether new. lie permittctl 
the sonn of senators to wear the tunica lati- 
etmria as soon as they assnmed the manly 
gown, and to commence their military career 
as tribunes, or as commanders {proffecti] of 
cavalry. Such persons were the 7Wft«i»t 
Laiiclarii. — Centuriottes. Next in rank to 
the Tribunus was the Centurio, who, as the 
name irapUes, commanded a century; and 
the century, being termed al'so ord), theoen- 
ttuions were frequently designated ordinnm 
duetoren (hence, adfmertt onrfMW*, offer re or- 
dirics, ordiiu s intpctnu c, diiccrc Idniestum 
ordiiMMf to be one of the principal oeu- 
tnrions, &e.). The chief ordinary dutiM of 
the centurions were to drill the soldiers, to 
inspect their arms, clothing, and food, to 
watch the execution of the toils imposed, to 
visit the centinels, and to regulate the con- 
duct of their men, both in the camp nnd in tlie 
field. They abo sat as judges in minor of- 
fences, and had the power of inflicting cor- 
poral punlj=hment, whenee their badge of office 
was a vine sapling, aud thus titi$ is fre- 
quently used to denote the office Itself. 
Of the two centurions in earh maniple (he 
one first chosen took the command of the 
right dirtsion« the other of the left. The 
century to the rit^^ht was con-^idered as the 
first century of the maniple, and its com- 
mander took precedence prohaUy with the title 
Prior, his companion to the left being called 
Att^rior, the priorei in each of the three 1 



divisions of Triarii, Principes, and Ilastati 
being the ten eentorions first ehosen. 8o 

long as these division'; were recofrni- "d. nil 
the centurions of the Triarii appear to have 
ranked before those of the Prindpes, and all 
the centurions of the Principes before tho«e 
of the Ilastati. MoreovcTt since the mani- 
ples were numbered in each ditidon flrom 1 
to 10, there was probably a regular progres- 
sion from the first centurion of the first 
maniple down to the second centurion of the 
tenth maniple. The first centurion of the 
first maniple of the Triarii. oriLrinally named 
Centurio Primus, and afterwards Cmturio 
/VtHMynfl, or simply Primipihis, occupied a 
very conspicuous position. He stoud next 
in rank to the Tribuni militum ; he had a 
eeat in the military eounoil ; to his charge 
was committed the enirle of the legion, whence 
he is sometimes styled Aquilifery and, under 
the empire at least, his oAoe was rery lucre- 
tive. A series of temi« eonneoted with these 
arrangements are furnished by the narrative 
which 8]). Ligustinus gives of his own career 
Liv. xlii. 34'. He thus enumerates the 
various steps of his promotion : — " Mihl T. 
Quinctins Flamininus deeumum ordinem Aoe- 
tatniH adsignavit . . . tne imperator (lignum 
judica\it cui primum hastatum prii'ris centu^ 
riae adsignarct ... a M'. Acilio mihi pn'invs 
pHneept priori$ eenUaiae est adsignatus . . . 
qusitcr intra panro«< annos primum piinm 
diui." The graduiil ascent from the ranks 
being to the post of centurion : — 1. In the 
tenth maniple of the Ilastati. 2. In the first 
century of the first maniple of the Ilastati. 
8. In the first eentnry of the first maniple of 
the Principes. 4. In the ftr^t f^rntury of the 
first maniple of the Triarii. — But even after 
the distinction between Hastati, Principes, 
and Triarii was altoLrrther abuu-]ie<I, and 
they were all blended together in the cohorts, 
the same nomenclature wltii regard to the 
centuries and their commanders was retained, 
although it is by no nieans easy to perceive 
how it was applied. That great differences 
of rank existed among the centurions is evi- 
dent from the phrases primorra ceniuriontim, 
primi ordincs [i.e. chief centurions), as op- 
posed to iujlertores ordines, and infimi ordtnss, 
and that promotion from a lower to a hijjher 
grade frequently took place, is evident from 
many piiseages in ancient authors. The 
eloetjnn of nptinnrs, or lieutenants, by the 
centurions, has been already described. 

Fourth PitHod. HwnfheHnut^f^ehrat- 
chi until the downfall of the Jtepublic. After 
the times of the Gracchi the following changes 
in military afifhirs may bo noticed In the 
lirst eonsulship of Marius the legions were 
thrown op^o, to citisens of all grades, without 
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diftttnctlon of fortune. The whole the 

Irpionaries were armed and equipped in the 
Hame luaimer, aU being now furnished with 
the pllttm ', and hence we see in Tacitus the 
I>iln ajid ghulii of the legionaries, opposed to 
the hastae and spathae of the au3UUarie8. 
The legionaries when in battle order were no 
longer arranged in three line% Cack oonsist- 
in<7 of ten maniples, with an open space be- 
tween each maniple, but in two lines, each 
eooristing of five cohorts^ with a space be- 
tween each cohort. The younger soldiers 
were no longer placed in the front, but in 
merre, the ran heing composed of veterans, 
as may be seen from various passages in 
Caesar. As a necessary result of the above 
arrangements, the diattnetlon between Has- 
tati, Principes, and Triarii ccasotl fo oxi-^t. 
These names, as applied to particular classes 
of soldiers, are not firand in Caesar, in Taci- 
tus, nor in any writer upon military aifairs 
after the time of Marius. The Velites dis- 
appeared. The skirmishers, included under 
the general tern\ irrls (i> ntatura^ consisted 
for the most part of foreign mercenaries pos- 
sessing peculiar skill in the use of some na- 
tional weapon, such as the Baleai-ic slingcrs, 
{/unditoies , the Cretan archers '.s(i//i(((irii), 
and the Moorish durtmen {jaculatores). 
Troops of this description, had, it is ^e, 
born en'i])'oypd by the Romans even brfitio 
the second Funic war, and were denominated 
lettium armatorum (s. armomm) avxiUa ; hut 
now the hrh armntura consisted oxclusively 
of foreigners, were formed into a regular 
eorps under their own officers, and no longer 
entorod into tlic constitution of tlic legion. 
When operations requiring great activity 
were undertaken, stich as could not he per- 
formed by mere skirmishers, detachments of 
legionaries were lightly equipped, and marched 
without baggage, for these special services ; 
and henoe the frequent occurrence of such 
phrases a? ' rni-'iifi, erprditi mllitex, expedita^ 
cohortcs, niid even expeditae legitmes. The 
cavalry of the l^rion anderwent a change in 
every rc^i)ert anrilneon<< to that whieli took 
place in regard of the light armed troops. It 
is evident, from the history of Caesar's cam- 
paigns in Gaul, that the number of Roman 
equites attached to his army was very small, 
and that they were chiefly employed as aides- 
de-canip, and on confidential missions. The 
btilk of Caesar's cavalry coubisted of foreign- 
ers, a Ihet which becomes strikingly apparent 
when we read that Ariovistus havint; stipu- 
lated that the Komun general should come 
to their conference attended by cavalr>' alone, 
Caesar, feeling no confidence in bis Gaulish 
horse, dismounted them, and suppliivl their 
place by soldiers of the tenth legion. In 



' like manner they ceased to form part of the 

' Icfrion, and from this time forward wo find 
I the locriuiis and the cavalry spoken of as 
[ oompktely distinct from each other. After 
the termination of the Social War, when 
i most of the inhabitants of Italy became 
Roman citizens, the ancient distinction be- 
tween the Legiones and the Socii disappeared, 
and all \\ho had sprvpd as Socii became in- 
corpoiaicd with the legiones. An army 
during the last years of the republic and 
under the earlier emperors consisted of Ro' 
manae Legiones et Auxilia s. AuxiliareSf the 
latter term comprehending troops of all 
kind", except the Irpons. AMienever the 
word socii is applied to troops after the date 
of the Social War, it is generally to be re- 
garded as ofiuivalcnt to auxifiiirr.s. But the 
most important change of ail was the esta- 
blishment of the military profession, and the 
distinction now first introdnoed between the 
civilian and the soldier. 

Fifth Period. From the estpblishmetit of 
the empire until the age of the AiUe«utee, b*o« 
31 —A. D. 150. Under the empire a rcgulf* 
army consisted of a. certain number of i 
giones and of Suppletnentu, the Supplement!, 
beintr ag^in divided into the imiierial guards, 
wliich appear under several ditierent forms, 
distlngnMied by dilferent names; and the 
AitTtJUt, which were subdivided into Sonne 
Cohortes and Nationes^ the latter being for 
the most part barbarians. The Legionett as 
already remarked, although still roniposed of 
persons who ei^oycd the privileges of Ronum 
citizens, were now raised almost exclusive 
in tlie i)rovinces. The le-rion was divided 
into lu cohorts, and each cohort into 6 cen- 
turies ; the first cohort, which had the cus- 
tody of the eagle, was double the size of the 
others, and contained 960 men, the remain- 
ing cohorts contained each 480 men ; and 
consequently each ordinary century 80 men, 
the total strength of the leirion being thus 
5280 men. — It is during this jieriod that we 
first meet with the term VexiUarii or Vi x- 
if la, which occurs repeatedly in Tacitus. The 
vexillm'iif or vexilta legionun^^ were those 
soldiers who, after having served in the 
legion for sixteen years, bceamo rxavctorati, 
but continued to serve in company with that 
legion, under a vexillum of their own, until 
they received their fnll discharpr. The 
number attached to each legion was usually 
1 abont five or six hundred. — ^The term eaaanew 
torare also meant to di^charin' from miUtary 
I service^ but does not appear to have been in 
use before the Augustan period. It rignifled 
both a simple discbarge, and a cashiering on 
1 account of some crime. During the later 
I period of the empire the latter siguihcatioa 
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began alsKwt exelnsi^ly to prevail. — As 

to the Praetorian troops, sec Puav.touiani. — 
From the time when the cavalry were sepa- 
rated from the legion they -were fonned into 
bodies called alae, which varied in number 
according to circumstances. The Ala* were 
raised in the Boman proTinces and eoosisted, 
probably, for the most part, of citizens, or at 
least subjects. But in addition to these every 
army at this i)criod was attended by squad- 
rons of light horse composed entirely of bar- 
barians ; and the chief duty performed by 
those named above was guiding the pioneers 
as they perfiirmed their labours in adTance 
of the army. — Cohortes peditntae, were bat- 
talions raised chiefly in the provinces, com- 
posed of Roman eiticens, of snbjects and 
allies, or of citizens, alliess, and subjects 
iiidiscriniinatcly. To this class of troops 
belonged the eohorteg ttuxiliare$^ the ouxiHa 
cohortimii, and tlio svyr/orv/?? ruhortrs, of whom 
we read in Tacitus, together with a multitude 
of others recorded in inscriptions and named 
for the most part from the nations of which 
they were composed. These cohorts were 
namb«red regularly like the l^ons. — Co- 
hortes EquitatdP differed from the Feditatae 
in this only, that they were made up of in- 
ftmtrj- combined with cavalry. — Clasaiciy 
which we may fairly render Marines, were 
employed, accordin}? to Ilytrinus, as jiionccrs. 
They corresponded to the SVavalcs Hocii, un- 
der the republic, who were always regarded 
as inferior to rc.nilar soldiers. After the 
establishment by .\ugustus of regular perma- 
nent fleets at Misenum, Bavenna, and on the 
foast of Gaul, u !ar;„'c body of nu'ii i:-,\i<\ liave 
been required to msm them, who were sometimes 
called upon to serve as ordinary soldiers. — 
Xdtiiiiif's were battalions composed entirely 
of barbarians, or of the most uncivilised 
among the rabjects of Rome, and were pro- 
bably cliiefly employed upon oa^KMt duties. 
— Urbanae Cohortes. Aujnistus, in addition 
to the praetorian cohorts, instituted a force 
of city f^uards, amounting tc 6000 men di- 
vided into four battalions. They are usually 
distinguished as Cohortes Urbanae or L'rbana 
militia^ their quarters, which were within 
the city, beintr the Vrbann Castra. — Cohortes 
Viyilum, Augustus also organised a large 
body of night-watchers, whose chief duty was 
ill act as firemen. They wvrc divided into 
seven cohorts, in the proiM>rtion of one co- 
hort to each two Regiones, were stationed in 
fourteen guardhouses {excubitoria), and called 
Cohortes Vigilum. They were commanded 
by a Prwfeetw^ who was of equestrian 
rank. 

EXilJUM. [ExsiLivM.] 

£X6l>Ia (c{65ia, from and 656s) weie 



EXPEDITUS. 

I old-fiwhioned and laughable interhides in 

verse, inserted in other plays, but chiefly in 
the Atellanae. The cxodium seems to have 
been introduced among the Komans from 
Italian Greece ; but after its introduction it 

became verj- popular amontj the Komans, and 
continued to be played down to a very late 
period. 

EXoMIS (ffoj/xi?), a dress which had only 
a sleeve for the left arm, leaving the right 
with the shoulder and a part of the breast 
free, and was for this reason called exomia. 
The exomis was usually worn by slaves and 
working people. 




Exomit (BroBW in BritMi Muwum). 



KXO.MUSiA (Ifiufuwui). Any Athenian 
eittsen when eaUed upon to appear as a wit- 

ucss in a court of justice (KXrirnicw or e<«Ai}- 
revtii ), was obliged by law to obey the sum- 
mons, unless he eoald establish by oath that 
he was unacquainted with the case in ques- 
tion. This oath was called i^mnoaia, and the 
act of taking it was expressed by efo/awMjtfot. 
.\ person appointed to a public office was at 
liberty to decline it, if he could take an oath 
that the state of his health or other circvmi- 
stances rendered it impossible for liim to 
fulfil the duties connectfd w itli it (i^ouvvaOai 
ririv cLpxriy, or tjjj/ xfipoToi'iaw) : and this oath 
was likewise called ifviuvia, or sometimes 

l^XOSTRA (e^w<rrpa, from i^utOtut), a thea- 
trical machine, by means of which things 

which had been concealed behind the curtain 
on the stage were pushed or rolled forward 
from behind it, and thus became visible to the 
spectators. 

KXPEDITUS is opposed to impeditutt and 
signifies unincumbered with armour or with 
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Iwesafe (impedimmta). Hence the eptthet 

w;is often applied to any portion of tlio Ro- 
man army, vixen the necessity for ha&te, or 
flie desire to conduct it with the ^reatett fa- 
cility from ])lace to place, made it desirable 
to leave behind every weight that could be 
spared. 

extlSratohes. [SpecVLATOBIS.] 

KXSK(UiAK. [FrNvs,] 

EXSiLiUM(0vy»j), baniAhment. (1) Gscek. 
Banishment among the Greek 8tates mI- 
doni, if ever, appear" as a puni'^hment ap- 
pointed by law for partictilar otfences. We 
might, indeedt expeet this, for the diviattm of 
Greece into a numbor of independent states 
would neither admit of the establishment of 
penal ookmies, as among- ns, nor of the ra- 
rIOQs kinds of exile which we read of under 
the Roman emperors. The general term 
^vy^ (flii^ht) was for the most part applied 
in the case of those who, in order to avoid 
some punishment or danger, removed from 
their own country to another. At Athens it 
took place chiefly in cases of homicide, or 
murder. An action for wilful murder vv;i« 
brought before the Arciopagus, and for uum- 
slaughter before the court of the Ephetae. 
The accused iniq-ht, in either case, withdraw 
himself (^etryetc) before sentence was passed ; 
but when a criminal evaded the punhthment 
to which an act of murder would have ex- 
posed him had he remained in hie own 
land, he was then banished for ever 
aeufivyiav), and not allowed to return home 
eren when other exiles were restored upon a 
general amnesty. Demosthenes says, that 
the word (Jtt'yfii' was properly ap])liefl to the 
exile of those who committed murder with 
malice aforethought, whereas the term mc^i- 
<rra<rB(u was oaed where the act was not in- 
tentional. The property nUo wa-* confiscated 
in the former case, but not in the latter. 
When a verdict of manslaughter was re- 
turned, it was usual for the convic ted party 
to leave his country by a certain road, and 
to remain in exile tlU 1m induced some one 
of the relatives of the slain man to take com- 
passion on him. We arc not informed what 
were the oonsequences If the relatives of the 
slain man refnsed to make a reconciliation ; 
supposing that there was no compulsion, it 
Is reasonable to conclude that the exile was 
allowed to return after a fixed tiiue. Plato, 
who is believed to have copied many of his 
laws from thB eonstittttlcm of Athens, fixes 
the period of banishment for manslaughter at 
•ne year. — Under <^vy^, or banishment, as a 
,;encral term, is comprehended 09traei$m(hv 
<1MunovK^). Those that were ostracised did 
not low their property, and the time, as well 
as place of their banishment, was iixed. 



This oetraeism is supposed by some to have 

been instituted by Cleisthenes, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Peisistratidae ; its nature and 
object are thus explained by Aristotle:—' 
" Deraocratical states (he observes) used to 
ostracise, and remove from the city for a de- 
finite time, those who appeared to be pre- 
eminent above their fellow-cilizcns, by rea- 
son of their wealth, the number of their 
friends, or any other means of influence.*' 
Ostracism, therefore, was not a punishment 
for any crime, but r itbrr a precautionary re- 
moval of those who pus{«t>sscd suttlcient power 
in tiie state to excite either envy or fear. 
Thus Plutarch says, it was a prood-natured 
way of allaying envy by the humiliation of 
stiperior dignity and power. The manner of 
effectiiiu' it at Athens was as follows :■ — -A 
space in the agora was enclosed by barriers, 
with ten entrances for the ten tribes. By 
these the tribesmen entered, each with his 
osiracon (oo-rpaxoi'), or piece of tile (^wheucc 
the name ostracism), on which was written 
the name of the individual whom he wished 
t'l ' ostracised. The nine archons and the 
M'liaie, i. e. the president.** of that body, su- 
perintended the proceedings, and the party 
who had the ijrrentcs;t ntunbcr of votes ajrain«t 
him, supposing that this number amounted 
to 6000, was obl^ed to withdraw (ptera-' 
vr^vou) from the city within ten days ; if the 
number of votes did not amount to 6000, no» 
thing was done. Some of the most distla^ 
guished men at Athene were removed by 
ostracism, but recalled when the city found 
their services Indispensable. Among these 
wcreThemistocles, Aristeides, and Cimon, son 
of Miltiades. The last person against whom it 
was used at Athens was Hyperbolus, a dema- 
LTogxie of low birth and character ; but the 
Athenians thought their own dignity com- 
promised, and ostracism degraded by such an 
application of it, and accordingly discontinued 
the practice. — From the ostracism of Athens 
was copied the Fetalism (ircToAicrtAo;) of the 
Syracusans, so called fittm the veroAoi', or 
leaf of the olive, on which was written the 
name of the person whom they wished to re- 
move from the eity. The removal, however, 
was only for five years ; a «;nfflcient time, as 
they thought, to humble the pride and hopes 
of the exile. In connection with petalism it 
may be remarked, that if any <uic were 
falsely registered in a demus, or ward, at 
Athens, his expuMon was eaUed ^it^wXAe- 
4>opia, from the votes being given by leaves. 
Besides those exiled by law, or ostracised, 
there was frequently a great number of po- 
litical exiles in Greece ; men who, having 
distinp-nished them«ielves as the leaders of 
one party, were expelled, or obliged to re- 
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movt from Iheir natiTe city, when the oppo- 
site faction brfamo predominant. They are 
spoken of us 01 (Pevyoyret or oi eicirciroKTtf , and 
tm ot HaTvAMiTtv after ihetr return itaMos} 

the word Kardyfii' hciw^ upplicil to thoHC who 
were instromental in effecting it. — (8) Bo- 
itAN. Banishment as a pwiishinent did not 
exist in the old Romaii state. The aquae et 
iffnh interdict to, which we 80 frequently read 
of in the republican period, waa in reality 
not hanishinent, for it was only a ban, pro- 
nounced by the pe(»i>i<' Otv a /» .r\ or by a 
magistrate in a crimiim.i court, by which a 
person was deprived of water and of fire ; 
that is, of the fir«t Tircr«i«ai ies of life ; and 
its effect was to incapacitiitc a peri<on from 
exeretslngr the rights irf a oitimn ; in otiier 
words, to deprive him of his citizenship, 
ii^uch a penton might, il' he cho»e, remain at 
Home, and snhmit to the penaltf of helng an 
outcast, incapacitated from doing any lecal 
act, and liable to be killed by any one with 
impunity. To aroid these dangers, a person 
Ruffering under such an interdict would na- 
turally withdraw from Rome, and in the 
earlier republican period, if he withdrew to 
a state between which and Rome isopolitical 
relations exi^stetl, lie wouhl hieome a citizen 
of that state. This right was culled Jus 
exM^andi with reference to the state to which 
the person came ; with respect to his own 
state, which he left, he was exsul, and his 
oonditioii wa«caES»?«ii«i; and with respect to 
the HtiitP which he entered, he was inquili- 
HUt,* In the same way a citizen of such a 
state had a lifht of going into exsOium at 
Rome; and at Koine lie niisrht attach hini<e!f 
[aj^ieare u) to a (iuasi-pationus. Exsilium, 
liMtead of heiiig a punishment, would thns 
rather be a mode of evading puni.shment ; 
but towards the end of the republic the 
aquae et ignis interttUstio became a regular 
banishment, since the sentence usually speci- 
f^i f! vri tain limit-, within which a person was 
murdittcd liom lire and water. Thus Ci- 
cero was interdicted from fire and water 
within 400 milci^ from the city. The pun- 
ishment was indicted for various crimes, as 
vis ptMkOf peetUaHu, pen^fiebtm, Ae. Under 
the empire there were two kinds nf exsi- 
lium ; ejcsilium properly so called, and rcle- 
ffoHo t the great dbtinotton between the two 
\v;is, that the former deprived a person of his 
citizen-ship, while the latter did not. The 
distinction between sswiKtim and relegntio 
e\i•^t^■d under tlii' republic. Ovid al'-o de- 
scribes himself, not as exiul, which he con- 

• Tlji* word appmrs, by its Urtninntkm f«Mf. t-i (l>-n<it«' a 
pcraon who ttu% UDo of :t clnw. llkv llu^ wnr.l U'^'rWiUf. 
The prHiv in appt-ant to be th* oom-Utiivc ol ex ta tx*ul, 
■Mvi tti.> r. mnining ptirt fKjt i» pnWblT rdklad la eol in 
incola and ettUmui. 



eiders a tenn of reproaeb, but as fiX«§atm» 

The chief species of exsilinm was the depor- 
taiio in inaulam or deportatio simply, which 
was introdnced onder the emperors in place 
of the (Kjtiiif it iiptls interdUti'i. The rrlp~ 
gatio merely confined the person within, or 
excluded him from particular plaees. In the 
latter case it waa called fuga lata, fuga li- 
bera, or tUietum ex*Hium. The reUgatut 
went into banbhment; the deporiatm was 
conducted to his place of banishment, some- 
times in chains. 

EXTISPEX. [lUfiUsrEX.] 

EXTEAOftDiNlBiL [£zBBcrrvB,p.l67.] 



i"^AP)in are workmen who make anythins? 
^ out of hard materials, as fabri tignariiy 
car])enters, fabri aerarUt smiths, tee. The dif- 
ferent trades were divided byNuma into nine 
collegia, which correspond to our companies 
or guilds. In the constitntion ci ^vina 
TulUus, the fabri tignarii and the fabri 
ni^rnrii or ffrrarii were formed into two cen- 
turies, which were culled tlie eenturiae fa- 
br^m {not fabronim). They did not belong 
to nny of the five classes into whieli Serviu» 
divided the people; but the fabri tign. pro- 
bably voted with the first class, and the fabri 
aer. with the second. The fabri in the array 
were under the command of an officer called 
pratf(Ttu9 fabrAm. 

FABULA. [COMOEDIA.] 

FALAUiCA. [Uasta.] 

FALSITH . The oldest legislatiTe prorision 

at Rome against Falsum was that of the 
Twelve Tables against fidsc testimony. The 
next legislation on Falsum, so fax as we 
know, was a Lex Cornelia, passed in the time 
of the Dictator Sulla against forging, con- 
cealing, destroj-ing, or committing any other 
fraudulent act respecting a will or other 
instrument. The offence was a Crimen 
Fubiiciun, and, under the emperors, the pun- 
ishment was deportatio in insutam for the 
" honestiores and the mines or emciflxion 
for the "humiliores." 

FALX, dim. FALCULA (cSfMny. flpewuw, 
poet. fiperraiTj, dim. Spcn-dvLov), a sickle ; a 
scythe ; a pruning-knifc ; a falchion, &c. 
As CMUr denoted a knife with one straight 
rdire, fiih s!;„'nified any similar instrument, 
the single edge of which was curved. Some 
of its forms arc given in the annexed cut. 
One represents Perseus with the falchion in 
his right hand, and the head of Medusa in 
his left. The two smaller figures are heads 
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of !<atui n with tlwfidx in its tniginal ibnu; | FAMILIA. The vorct famiUa contains 

and the fourth repiMents the same divinity ■ the same clement ns thr word fnnniJus, a 
at ftUl length. slave, and the verb /awm/aW. In its widest 




FmIx. (Fjrvm aadoitOititcos.) 



sense it signifies the totality of that which be- 
longs to a Roman citizen who is sui juris, 
and therefore a paterfamilias. Tln.^. in cer- 
tain cases of tostainpntnry dLsposition, the 
word fdinilia ih fxplaineil by the equivalent 
patrimonium ; and the penon who recelred 
the famiHu from the tpntntor was callod fa- 
miUae emptor. But the word famUia is 
sometimeB limited to signify persons,** that 
is, all those who arc in the power of a pntrr- 
familias, such as his sons [filii-familias), 
daughters, frrand-ehndren, and slaves. Some- 
times ^7/.^ is u'-rd to sitrnify the slavf-^ be- 
longing to a person, ur to a body of persons 
{sonetai). 

FAXfM. [Tkmplum.] 

FAHTOK, a slave who fattened poultry. 

FASCES, rods bound in the form of a 
himdlc, and contaiiiiiii^ an axe [aecuris) in 
the middle, the iron uf which projec ted fronx 
them. They were usually made of birch, 
hut sometimes also of the twigs of the elm. 
Thf^y arr < aid to have been derived from Vc- 
tulonia, a city of Etruria. Twelve were car- 
ried before each of the kings by twelve lie- 
tors ; and on the cxpul'^ion of the Tarquins, 
one of the cousuU was preceded by twelve 
Uctors with the fasces and secures, and the 
other hy the same number of Hctors with the 
fasces only, or, according to some accounts, 
with crowns around them* But P. Valertua 



Publicola, who gave to the people the right 
of provocatio, ordained that the secures 
should be removed from the fasces, and al- 
lowed only one of the consuls to bo i)receded 
by the lictors while they were at Home. 
The other eonsnl was attended only hy a sin* 
glc acrrn'us [Accensus]. AVhen they were 
out of Home, and at the head of the army, each 
of the consuls retained the axe in the fasces, 
and was preceded hy his own lictors, as be- 
fore the time of Valerius. The fasces and 
secures were, however* carried before the 
dictator ovon in tlic city, and he wa* also 
preceded by twenty-four Uctors, and the ma- 
gister equitum by six. The praetors were 
preceilcd in the city by two lictors with the 
fasces ; but out of Home and at the head of 
an army by six, with the fasces and secures. 
The tribunes of the plebs, the aediles and 
quaestors, had no lictors in the city, but in 
the provinces the quaestors were permitted to 

, have the fasces. Tiie lictors carried the 

I fapces on their shouhu-rs ; and wlien an in- 
ferior magisU'ate met one who waa hifjkt r in 
rank, the lictors lowered their fasces to him. 
This was done by Valerius Publicola, wlien 

I he addressed the people, and hence came 
the repression avhmiitere fa$ee» in the sense 
of to yield, to confess one's ^olt' inforinr to 

I another. When a general had gained a vic- 
tory, and had been saluted as Imperator by 
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hit loldlfrrt, he luually crowned his faeee* 
with Uarel. 
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FiMCCii. rFrom tlie uriginnt in the Capitol iit Hom<'. ^ 

FASCIA, a band or fillet of dotb, worn, 
( 1 ) round the head as an ensign of roj alty ; 
— i a ) by women over the hrea>>t — ( 3 ) round 

the Icfjs feet, o«pocinlly by wompn. 

When Ihii tog;i had lallen into disuse, and 
the eliorter palliwu m q^ worn in its stead, so 
that the Ic?" were naked and cxpo-td, fasrim- 
Ci-urnit's became couuiuiU even wiiii the male 

FASCINU^f {^nfTKavia), fascination, en- 
chantment. The belief that some periiunD had 
the power of ii^turing others their looks, 
was prevalent among the Greeks and Ko- 
luaus. The evil eye was supposed to injure 
children particularly, but sometimes cattle 
also; whence Virgil {Eel. fiL 103) saj's, 

Various amulets were used to avert its influ- 
ence. 

I'AS'I'I. r<i.s ^i^iiines (lichif lav: the rjii- 
tlict /astus is properly applied to anythiug 
in accordance with divine law ; and hence 
tiiose days upon which letjal business miffht, 
without impiety {sitie piactUo), bo transacted 
hefore the praetor, were technically d( nomi- 
nated feuUi dies, i. e. laitfnl days. The sa- 
cred books in which the fasti dies of tlir ye n- 
were luurked were themselves denouiinutcU 



fatU ; tiie term, bowever, was employed to 

denotf veiristcr? of rnrio\is descriptions. Of 
these the two principal arc the Fatti Sacri or 
Fa$H KaUndare$t and iVu/t Annalet or JFbetf 
H'tstoriri. — I. F.v-ri Pacui or KAi.KNUARKti. 
For nearly four centuries and a half after the 
foundation of the city a knowledfre of the 
calendar was possessed exclusively by the 
priei»t«. One of the pontiticev regulaily pro> 
claimed the appearance of the new moon, 
and at the same timo luuiounced the period 
which would intervene between the Kalends 
and the Xones. On the Nones the country 
P<M •[);(- assembled tat the pmrpose of leaminir 
from the rex «acrornm the various fe-tiv als 
to be cekbiated during the month, and the 
days on which they would fall. In like 
manner all who wished to g^o to law were 
obliged to inquire of the piivilcgeU few on 
what day they mifht bring their suit, and 
received the reply as if from the lips of an 
astrologer. The whole of this lure, so long 
a mmrce of power and proilt, and therefbre 
jealously envelo])t'il in u\\-u l y, was at kn^th 
made public by a certain Cn. Flavius, scribe 
to App. Claudius; who, having gained access 
to the pontifical books, copied out all the 
requittite information, and exhibited it in the 
forum for the use of the i)copkj at large. 
From this time forward sucli tables became 
common, and were known liy the name of 
Fa»ti. They usually contained un enumera- 
tion of the months and days of the year ; the 
Nones, Idr«. Nnrulinae, t>jes Fa^ti, Nefasti, 
Cumitiales, Atn, tic, togetlier with the lUffer- 
ent festivals, were marked in their proper 
places : a<tronoiincal ohservations on the 
risings and settings of the hxed stars, and the 
commencement of the seasons were ftequently 
inserted. Talendabivm ; Die8.^ — II. Fasti 
A>-:(AJ.ES or liisToaici. Chronicles such as 
the Annatet Maximi^ containing the names of 
the chief magistrates? for each year, and ft 
short account of t!>e most remarkable event? 
noted down oppusUc to the days on which 
they occurred, were, from the resemblance 
which they bore in nrnin«renicnt to the 
sacred calendars, denominated j.Hfii , and 
hence this word is used, especially by the 
pnot>!, in thr treneral schm' of historitai 77- 
cords. In prose writers /uiU is commonly 
employed as the technical term for the regis- 
t£rs of consuls, dictators, censors, and (»ther 
magistrates, which formed port of the public 
archives. Some most important fatii belong- 
injf to this class, executed probably at the 
beginning of the reign of Tiberius, have been 
partially preserved, and ate deposited in the 
Capitol in Rome, where they are luiown by 

ti'e iia;ne iif the Fti'ifi Ctijtif. lini. 

i AblitiiLM. An ancient Greek or Ko« 
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man temple, of roctanirular construction, is 
terminated at its upper extremity by a tri- 
angular flgore, both In flrent and rear, which 
rests upon tlie cornice of the cnt ililnturo ns 
a base, and baa its sides formed by the cor- 
nices wbleb terminate tiw roo£. The whole 
of this triangle above the trabeation is im- 
plied in the term fastifftum, called aeTuina. 
by the Greeks, pediment by our architects. 




m 



Fnat^tttm. (Fhtm a Colli.) 



The dwclling-houiics of the Komans had no 
gable ends ; consequently when the word is 
applied to them, it is not in its strictly tech- 
nical sense, but designates the roof simply, 
and is to be understood of one which rises 
to an apex, as dirtingnished from a flat one. 
The fastifrium, properly so called, was appro- 
priated to the temples of the gods ; there- 
fore, wben the Romans began to bestow di- 
vine honours upon Julius Caesar, amongst 
other privileges which they decreed to him, 
was the liberty of erecting a Ibstigiiim to bis 
house, that is, a portico and pediment towarda 
the street, lilic that of a temple. 

FAX a torch. As the principal 

use of torches was to crivc li?ht to those who 
went abroad after sunset, the portion of the 
Roman day immediately saoceeding sun-set 
was called f(tjr or prima fax. The use of 
torches after sun-set, and the practice of cele- 
brating marriages at that time, probably led 
to the oonaideratiion of the torch a.s one of 
the necessary accompaniments and symbols 
of marriage. Amouj; the Komans the fax 
nuptiali* haTing been lighted at the parental 
hearth, was carri d hrforc the bride by ahoy 
whose parents Merc alive. The torch was also 
carried at Ainerals {fax tep4$hknUl9)y both be- 
cause these were often nocturnal ceremonies, 
and because it was used to set fire to the pile. 

FECIALES. [FrriAun.] 

FKMINAT.IA, worn in winter by Augustus 
Caesar, who was very susceptible of cold. It 
seems probable tiiat they were breeehes xe- 
sembling ours. 

FENESTRA. LDoMcs.] 

FfiNUS or F0ENU8 (toko«), interest of 
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money. — (i) Ckkkk. At Athens there wag 
no restriction upon the rate of interest. A 
rate might be expressed or represented in 
two different ways: (1.) by the number off 
oboli or drachmae paid by the tnonfh for every 
mina ; (2) by the part of the principal (rb 
ofiXMv or Ke^dEAoier) paid as Intenst either 
annually or for the whole period of the loan. 
According to the former method, which was 
generally nsed when money was lent npon 
real security (tokoi eyyvoi or eyyeioi), difler- 
ent rates were expressed as follows : — 10 
per eent. by M irrfw hfiokeHs, i. #. 5 oboli per 
month for every mina, or 6(J oboli a yeara 
10 drachmae ^-jl, of a mina. Similarly, 
12 per cent, by eiri Spaxi^^ per month. 

16 per oent „ ^ &rrfi» hfioKalve „ 
18 per cent. „ «ir* ti'vea o/SoAo?? 
24 per cent. cirl &v<rl &pa)()iais 
36 per cent. hn rptoi SftaititaSt 
5 per cent. „ Ui ndr^ iuuafiotU^, pn^nbly. 

Another method was generally adopted in 
cases of bottomry (to vavrucov, rotun, vavTutoi^ 
or &«b«»), where money was* lent upon 
the ship's cargo or freic^tage (eTi riT vauAw), 
or the ship itself, for a specified time, com- 
monly that of the voyage. By this method 
tlie following rates were thus represented : — 
. 10 per cent, by tokoi en-iS/Karot, t. e. inte- 
rest at the rate of a tenth ; 12i, IG*, 20, 33^, 
by tAm* cmfySoot, ct^cKroi, cTrtircfiirTOi, and 
cTTiVptTot, respectively. The usual rates of 
interest at .\theus about the time of Demos- 
thenes varied from 12 to 18 per eent — (9) 
Roman. Towards the clo.se of the republic, 
and also under the emperors, 12 per cent, 
was the legal rate of interest. The interest 
became due on (he fu st of every month : 
hence the phrases trUttes or ceierea calenda* 
and calendarim^ the latter meaning a debt- 
book or book of accounts. The rate of inte- 
rest was exprened in the time of Cicero, and 
afterwardfl, by meana of the as and Its divi- 
sions, according to the following table : — . 
Asses usurac, or one as per 
month for the use of one 

hundred sl2 percent. 

Dcunces usurae .... 11 

Dextantes „ 10 

Dodrantea '3 
Besses 8 

Septunccs „ 7 „ 

Scmisses „ 6 „ 

Quincunees 5 „ 

Trientes ,, 4 ,, 

Quadrantes,, 3 „ 

Scxtantes „ 2 „ 

Unciae „ I „ 

Instead of the phrase asses mttrae, a sjtio- 
nyme was used, viz. centesimae wturae, in- 
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asmuch ri^^ nt r-\to of mtorest there was 
paid in a iiundrcd months a sum equal to the 
whole prindpaL Hence binae eentesimae = 
24 per cent., and qtiatemfte centesimac — 
48 per cent. The monthly rate of the cen- 
teaimM 'wes of Dnreign origin* and flnt 
adopted at Rome in the time of Snlln. The 
old yearly rate established by the Twelve 
TMtlee (b. c. 450) ires tJie tMcioHiffii ftnms. 
Tlie UHcla was the twelfth p;irt of the as, 
and since the full (12 oz.) copper coinage waa 
stin in nee at Borne when the Twelve Tables 
became law, the phrase unciarium fenus 
would be a natural expression for interest of 
one ounce in the pound ; i. e. a twelfth part 
jf the sum bonowed, or 8^ per cent., not per 
month, but i>pr vear. This rate, if calculated 
ftyr the old lluiuau year of ten months, would 
^Te 10 i>er cent, for the civil year of twelve 
months, which in common use in the 
time of the decemvirs. If a debtor could 
not pay the principal and interest at the end 
jf the year, he used to borrow money from a 
flresh creditor, to pay otf his old debt. This 
proceeding was very frequent, and called a 
versitra. It amounted to little short of pay- 
ing compound interest, or an anatoc'usmtu 
annivermriMt another phrase for which was 
umbrae renovatae ; e. jr. centesimae renovatae 
is 12 per cent, compound interest, to which 
Cicero opposes centesimae pet'petuo fenore = 
12 per cent, rimpte interest. The ftdlowing 
phrases are of common oecurrence in con- 
nection with borrowing and lending money 
at hat«?est: — Peeumam apvd aHquem tottO" 
care, to lend money at interest ; rclet/ere, to 
call it in again ; cavere, to give security for 
it ; opponere or oppotmre pifptoHt to give as a 
pledge or morti,M«e. The word tiunini is 
also of extensive use in money transactions. 
Properly it denoted the name of a dehtor, 
retf istered in a banker's or any other accounts- 
book : hence it came to signi^ the articles of 
an account, a debtor, or a debt itself. Thus 
we have bonwut nomcn, a go(»d debt j noinina 
faeere, to lend monies* ajud also to borrow 
money. 

FERALIA. [Fvnus, p. 191, a.] 
FEIICULUM (from /*•;•-«) in applied to any 
kind of tray or platform used for carrying 
anything. Thus it is nsed to rignUy the 
tray or frame on which several dishes were 
brought in at once at dinner; and hence 
/uvula eame to mean the number of courses 
at dinner, and even the dishes themselves. 
The ferculum was also used for carrying the 
images of the gods in the proeesdon of Die 
circus, the ashes of the dead in a funeral, 
and the spoils in a triumph; in all which 
cases it appears to have been carried on the 
ahoulders or in the bands of ment 



FERKTTlt'M. [Fi'M 

FfiRIAE, holidays, were, generally speak- 
ing, days or seasons durinqr which free-bom 
Tlomans suspended their political trans;u tions 
and their law>8uits, and during which slaves 
eqjoyed a oeasation from labour. All IMae 
were thus dies nefn^ti. Tlie feriae included 
all days con!*ecrated to any deity; conse- 
quently all days on Which public festivals 
'.' . re celebrated were feriae or die>* feriati. 
But some of them, such as the feria vinde> 
mialis, and the feriae aestivae, seem to have 
had no direct connection with the worship 
of the gods. The nundinac, however, during 
the time of the kings and the early period of 
the republic, were feriae only for the popu* 
lus, and days of business for the plebeians, 
imtil, by the Hurtensian law, they became 
festi or days of business for both orders. AU 
feriae publicae, i. c. tho<?e which wore ob- 
served by the whole nation, were divided 
into fsHtf itaH9a$t firiae emeepHwut and 
fi'i'lai' impernticae. Faiac stntlvae or statue 
were those which were held regularly, and 
on certain days marked in tihe cidendar. To 

these belonjired some of the ij-reat festivals, 
such as the Agonalia, Carmentalia, Luper- 
calia, &c. Ftriaa eofM^pfieoe or mtceftae 
were held every year, but not on certain or 
fixed days, the time being every year ap- 
pointed by the magistrates or priests. Among 
these we may mention the feriae I.atinae, 
feriae Scmcntivae, Paganalia, and Com])i- 
talia. Feriae imperatival were those which 
were held on certain emergencies at the 
command of the consnh, praetors, or of a 
dictator. The manner in which all public 
feriae were kept bears great analogry to the 
observance of our Sunday. The peoi)le visited 
the temples of the gods, and offered up their 
prayers and sacrifices. The most serious and 
solemn seem to have been the feriae impcra- 
tivae, but all the others were generally at- 
tended with rejoicings and feasting. AU 
kinds of business, especially law-suits, were 
suspended during the public feriae, as they 
were considered to pollute the sacred season. 
The most important of the holidays designated 
by the name of feriae, are the Ferine lAitlnae, 
or simply LoOmia (the original niune was^ 
Xofior), which^vere said to have been insti- 
tutcd by the last Tarquin in commemoration 
of the alliance between the Romans and La« 
tins. This festival, however, was of much 
higher antiquity ; it was a jjanegyris, or a 
festival, of the whole Latin nation, celebrated 
on the Alban mount ; and all that the last 
Tarquin did was to convert the original La- 
tin festival into a Roman one, and to make 
it the means of hallowing and cemcuting the 
alliance between the two nations. Before 

ir 
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the union, the chief magistrate of the Latins 
)uid preridfld at the liestiTal; hut Tarquin 

now afssumcd this distinction, which subse- 
quently, after the destruction of the Latin 
eonunonirealtta, renudned with tiie ehief 
magistrates of Rome. The object of this 
panegyrifl on the Alban mount was the wor- 
itbip of Jupiter Lfttiaris, and, at least as long 
a>> the Latin republic existed, to deliberate 
and decide on matters of tlie confederacy, 
and to settle any disputes which might have 
arisen among its members. As the feriae 
T p.tinae belonged to the conccptivac, the 
tunc ot their celebration greatly depended on 
the stale ot aihirs at Bome, since the consuls 
were never allowed to take the field ^mtil 
they had held the Latinae. This IciitiYal 
was a gmtenfline ill the haaidB ef the magis- 
trates, ■^vlio had to appoint the time of its 
celebration {concipere^ edicere^ or indicere 
LoUum) ; as it might (rflen suit their purpose 
either to hold the festival at a particular 
time or to delay it, in order to prevent or 
delay each public proceedings as seemed 
injurious and pernicious, and to promote 
others to which they were favourably dis- 
posed. The festival lasted six days. 

FESCENNINA, scil. cannina^ one of the 
earliest kind.s of Italian i>oetry, which con- 
sisted of rude and joco&e verses, or r;ither 
dlalognea of extempoie verses, in which the 
' merry country folks assailed and ridiculed 
one another. This amutiement seems ori- 
gindly to Ittvte heeii peeuUar to country peo- 
ple, but it W3?5 also introduced into the tovnis 
of Italy and at Bome, where we find it men- 
tiflocd as eae of those in whieh young people 
indulged at weddings. 

F£tUL£S or F£cUL£S, a coUege of 
Boman priests, who acted as the paardians 
of the public faith. It was their i)rovince, 
when any dispute arose with a foreign state, 
to demand satisfaction, to determine the cir- 
etonstanees under which hostilities might be 
commenced, to perform the various relipious 
rites attendant on the solemn declarutiun of 
war, and to preside at the formal ratillcation 
of peace. When an injury had been received 
fhiin a foreign 9tate, four fetiales were de- 
patsd to asek redress, who again deeted one 
of their number to act as theij representative. 
This individual was styled the pater patratu* 
pofM^i Romeni. A fillet <rf white wool was 

boxind roinif! li's lu'iid, tr,<„Tthrr witli n ^vrrrilh 
of sacred herbs gathered witliin the inelosure 
of the Ofttdtadine hill (TerinMe; Sagmina), 
whence he was sonu'times named Verhoiariu^. 
Thus equipped, he proceeded to the confine 
of tike ofltoding tribe, where he halted, and 
addressed a prayer to Jupiter, calling the 
god to witress, with heavy imprecation^ that 



his complaints were well founded and his 
demands reasonable. He tiicn erosscd llis 

border, and the same form was repeated in 
nearly the same words to the first native of 
the soil whom he might ehanee to meet; 

apain a third time to the sentinel or any 
citizen whom he encountered at the gate of 
the ehief town; end a fourth time to the. 
magistrates in the forum in presence of the 
people. If a satisfactory answer was not 
returned vrithin thirty days, after publicly 
delivering a solemn denunciation of what 
might be expected to follow, he returned to 
Home, and, accompanied by the l est of the 
fetiales, made a report of his mission to the 
senate. If the people, as well as the senate, 
decided for wur, the pater patratus again set 
forth to tlie herder of the hostile territmy, 
and launche<l a spear tinned with iron, or 
charred at the extremityw||nd smeared with 
blood (emblematio donbtless of fire and 
slaughter), across the botindary, pronouncing 
at the same time a solemn declaration of war. 
Tlie demand for redress, and the proelama- 
tion of hostilities, were alike termed clari- 
gatio. The whole system is said to hare 
been borrowed flrom the Acqoicolae or tiie. 
Ardeates, and similar usages undoubtedly 
prevailed among the I>atin states. The num- 
ber of the fetiales cannot be ascertained with 
certainty, but they were probably twenty. 
They were OTiginally sp'.f^cted from the mmt 
noble families, and their office lasted for life. 

VIBOLA (««P<mv, sn^pmiX a brooch or 
buckle, conpisting of a pin [acus), ntid of a 
curved poition furnished with a hook (xAci«). 




Fibul&c br>XA li(-9 ur but kin 



FICTILE (KcpofUK, itepoftio^, ocnpaKov, hvr- 
(nuiivov)^ earthenware, a vessel or other ar- 
ticle made of haked day. The instraments 
used in pottery r?; '^ j^/mlina) were the fol- 
lowing: — 1. The wheel (tpoxoc, or&w, roto, 
rota figuJoi'it). S. Pieces of wood or bone, 
which the potter fic<po/A«vf, figulm) held in 
his right hand, and applied occasionally to 
the surface of titie clay during its revoilntion. 
3. Moulds (/omuM, iwot), used* either to 
decorate with flgurea in reUef vessels, which 
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had been thrown on the wheel, or to produce 
foliage, animals, or any other appearances, 
on Anteftxa, on eomioet of terra cotta, and 
imitative or nrnaiiiontiil pottory of all other 
kinds, in which the wheel wad not adapted 
to give tlie first sh«pe. 4. Qraven or ieaU 
pel8, used by skilful modoUrrs in pivinq- to 
figure* of all kinds a more perfect iinish and 
a biglier relief flutn could bepirodnced by the 
use of moulds. The earth used for makinjf 
pottery (Kcpa^uci) Y^), was commonly red, and 
often of so lively a colour as to resemble 
ooraL Other pottery is brown or cream- 
coloured, and sometimes white. Some of the 
ancient earthenware is throughout its snb- 
•tenee black, an effect produced by mixing the 
enrth with comminuted asphaltum {(jnytitrs), 
or with some other bituminous or oleaginous 
Mxbetuioe. It appears also that asphaltum, 
with pitch and tar, both mineral and vo^e- 
table, wa» used to cover the surface like a 
Tamirik.' The best pottery wm manufactured 
at Athens, in the island of Samos, and in 
Etmia. A quarter of Athens was called 
Oerameieus, beeatue it was inhabited by 
pottc-rs. Vessels, bofort- bein(r sent for the 
last time to the furnace, were sometimes im- 
mersed in that finely prepared mod, now 
technically culled " slip," by which the Sur- 
fof^ is both smoothed and glazed, and at the 
same time receives a fresh colour. Ruddle, 
or red ochre >iAto«, niftriMl), WSS princi- 
pally employed for this purpose. To produce 
a further variety in the paiulinj^s upon vases 
the artists employed a few brightly coloured 
earths and metallic ores. [PirrvEA.] 

FIDEICOMMISSUM may be defined to be 
a testamentary disposition, by which a person 
who trivcs a thing to another imposes on him 
the obligation of transferring it to a third 
person. The obligation was not created by 
words of Icpal binding? force {cirilia verba)., 
but by words of request {^preeativi)^ such as 
JUeicommitto, pcto, voto darl, and the lilce ; 
which were the oi>erative words {verba u(ilia). 

FIdCcIa. If a man transferred his pro- 
perty to another, on condition that it (dioald 
^ be restored to him, this contract was called 
Fiducla, and the person to whom the pro- 
perty was so transferred was said fiduciam 
aecipen. The trustee was bound to discharge 
his trust by restoring? the tliintr : if he did 
not, he. was liable to an actio hduciue or tidu- 
duria, wliieh was an aetio bonae fldei. If 
the trustee was condemned in the aettan, the 
oonaequcnce was infamia. 

FI8CU8, the imperial treasary. Under 
the republic the public trensury was called 
Aararium. [Akuarivm.] On the establish- 
ment Vt the imperial power, there was a 
division of th» proTiaees hetween the senate, 



as the representatix'e of the old republic, and 
the Caesar or emperor ; and there was con- 
ssqaentty a dlrtalcB «rf the most important 
braiiches of public income and expenditure. 
The property of the senate retained the name 
of AarttHmtt and that of the Ctoesar, assneli, 
received the name of Fiscus. The private 
property of the Caesar (ret pricata principis, 
ratio Oa«$aHi) was quite distinet from tluR 
of the fiscus. The word fiscus signified a 
wicker-basket, or pannier, in which the Ro- 
mans . were aocostomed to keep and carry 
about large snms of money ; and hence fiscus 
came to signify any person's treasure or 
money chest. The importance of the impe- 
rial fiscus soon led to the practice of appro- 
priating the name to that property which the 
Caesar claimed as Caesar, and the word tis- 
ens, without any adjunct, was used in this 
sense. Ultimately the word came to signify 
generally the property of the state, the Caesar 
haying concentrated in bimsdf all the sove* 
reipn power, and thus the word fiscus finally 
had the same signification as aerarinm in the 
repuhliean period. Various oflleers, as Procu- 
ratores, Advocati, Tatroni, and Praefecti, 
were employed in the administration of the 
flscus. 

FLABELLUM, dim. FLABELLULUM, 
(purt?), a fan. Fans were of elegant forms, 
of delicate colours, and sometimes of costly 
and splendid materials, such us peacock s 
feathers ; but they were stiff and of a fixed 
shape, and were held by female slaves {Jta- 
ieU^fsroe), by beautiflil boys, or by eunuelis, 
whose duty it was to wave them so as to 
produce a cooling breeze. Besides separate 
feathers the ancient tm was sometimes made 
of linen, extended upon a light Ikume. 

FLAGKUM, dim. FLAGBLLUH (juunti)t 
a whip, a seourge, to the handle of whieh 

was fixed a las;h made of cords ( funibus\ or 
thongs of leather (torn), especially thongs 
made team the ox's hide {MvUt MuviU). 
Th/bflapelkm properly so called was a dread- 




FiaKeUum, Scourge. (Frum a Ba»-rvlicr nt Kumr, iinU 
JtaasaOaia.) 
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lui instrument, and is thus pat in opposition 
to tiie teuttca, wbieh was a aimpto irbip. 

(Hor. Sat. i. 3. 119.) Cicero in like manner 
contrasts the aeyero ftageila with the virgae. 
The fiagellum -was oUefly used in the punish- 
ment of 8lavo3. It was knotted with bones 
or heavy indented circles of bronze or tenui- 
rated by books, in whteh case It was aptly 
denominated a scorpion. "We likewise find 
that some gladiators fought with the flagella, 
as in the coin here introduced. 

FLIlMEN, the name for any Roman priest 
who was devotPd to the sorAice of one parti- 
cular god, and who received a distinguiBhing 
aptthet from the deity to whom he ministered. 
The most dijjrnificd were those attached to 
D^jovis, Mars, and Quirinus, the Flamen IH- 
Fhmm MarHaH$t and Fkmtm <Mri> 
Holit. They are said to have been established 
by Kama. The ntunbcr was eventually in- 
creased to fifteen: the three original flamens 
were always chosen from among the patri- 
cians, and styled Mq/oreM ; the rest firom the 
plebeians, witb the epithet Mntont, Among 
the minores, we read of the Flamm Floraiis, 
the Flamm Carmmtalis, &c. The flamens 
were elected originally at the Comitia Curiata, 
bat it is conjecturetl that sufeequcntly to the 
pnssinp of the Lex Domidn (n. c. 104) they 
Mere chosen in the Comitia Tributa. After 
being nominated by the people, they were 
received [capti) and installed {inauffwaban^ 
tur) by the pontifex maximus, to whose 
authority thay wtn at all times sul^eet. 
The office was xinderstood to last for life ; 
but a flamen might be compelled to resign 
(JltmiHiio abire) for a breach of duty, or even 
on account of tlie occnrvonco of an ill- 
omened accident while discharging his func> 
tions. Their eharoeteristie dress was the 
apex [Apkx], the laetia [Laena], and a laurel 
wreath. The most distinguished of all the 
flamens was the Dialia ; the lowest in rank 
the PomoHiaHt, The former enjoyed many 
peculiar honours. When i\ vacancy occuncd, 
thret: persons of patrician descent, whose 
parents had been married aecordlnir to the 
ceremonies of coiifarrrnf-n. were nominated 
by the Comitia, one ot whom was selected 
ieapim)^ and oonseerated (truMi;^tir0ti0<iir) by 
the ])ontifox maximus. From that time 
forward he was emancipated from the con- 
trol of his fother, and became sol jnrls. He 
.•i!nne of all pric>ts wore the alhoyaU rus ; he 
liud a right to a UctoVf to the taga praetejeta, 
tho nlta eum/it, and to a leat in the senate 
in virtue of his offioc. If one in bonds took 
refUge in his house, his chains were imme- 
diately struck off. To counterbalance these 
high honours, the dialis was subjected to a 
maititode of restrictions. It was unlawful 



for hun to be out of the city for a single 
night ; and he was fbrUdden to sleep out of 
his own bed for three nigl)t« rnnseeutively. 
He might not mount upon horseback, nor 
even toueh a horse, nor look upon an armj 
marshalled without the pomoerium, and 
hence was seldom elected to the consulship. 
The ol^eet of the above rules was maailbstty 
to make him literally Jovi aihUhmtn iOMT* 
dotem i to compel constant attention to the 
duties of the priesthood. Flaminiea was 
the iiame given to the wife of the dtaUs. He 
was required to wed a \'irgin according to 
the ceremonies of con/arreatiot which regu- 
lation also applied to the two other ftamtnes 
majores; and he could not marry a second 
time. Hence, since her assistance was essen- 
tial in the performance of certain ordinanoes» 
a divorce was not permitted, and if she died, 
the dialis was obliged to resign. The muni- 
elpal towns also had their flamens. Thus 
the celebrated affray between ^lilo and Clo- 
dius took place wluie the former was on his 
way to Lanuvium, of wUdi be was tbmh 
dictator, to declare the election Qf a enmm 
{adJUiminem prodmdwn). 

FLAMMEUM. [MATBiMoimm.] 

FLORALIA, or Florales Ludi, a festival 
which was celebrated at Rome in honour of 
i'lora or Chloris, during five days, beginnin^^ 
on the 28th of April and ending on the 2nd 
of May. It was said to have been instituted 
at Rome in 238 b. c, at the command of an 
oracle in the Sibylline booki, for the purpose 
of obtaining from the goddes<j the protection 
of the biot>iK>ms. The celcbiation was, as 
usual, conducted by the aediles, and was car- 
ried on with excessive menrfmeikt, drinking, 
and lasciviptts games. 

FOcALB, a covering lor the ears and 
neck, nuide of wodl| and wom by infirm and 
delicate persons. 

FOCUS, dim, TOC&LVS (hnUi ivx'k^ i^* 
X«»p«)» a fire-place ; a hearth ; a brazier. The 
fire-place possessed a sacred character, and was 
dedicated among the Romans to the Lares of 
eatik family. Moveable hearths, or braziers, 
properly called /^i, were frequently used. 
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iUEDtUATAE ClVlTATES, FOEDK- 
RATI, SdCll* Ja. the seventh oentnxy of 

Rome tlic^e nfimes expressed those Italian 
states which were connected with Rome by 
a tnsty (JMku), Thete nmmM did not 
include Roman colonics or Latin colonics, or 
any place which had obtained the Soman 
dTitM or eittaensbip. Among the fMhrati 
ygcve the J.ntini, who were tlie most nearly 
related to the Romans, and were designated 
by this distinctive name; the rest of the 
foederati were comprised under the col- 
lective name of Socii or Foederati. They 
vere independent states, yet under a general \ 
liability to furnish a contin^rent to the Roman 
army. Thus they contributed to increase 
the power of Rome, but they had not the 
pArlSegn of Roman dtbwttt. The diaoon* 



tent among the foederati, and their claims to 
be admitted to the privileges of Roman citi- 
zens, led to the Social War. The Julin Lex 
(b. c. 90) gave the cintas to the Socii and 
Lattni ; and a lex of the following year con- 
tained, amonp other provisions, one for the 
admission to the Roman civitas of those 
peregrini who were entered on the lists of 
the citizens of federate states, and who com- 
plied with the provisions of the lex. [Ci- 
vitas.] 

FOENUS. [Fents.] 

FOLLIS — ( 1 ) An inflated hall of leather, 
which boys and old men among the Romans 
threw from one to another as a gentle exer- 
cise of the body. — 2) A leather pnrse or 
bag. — (3) A pair uf bellows, consisting of 
two inflated sUus, and having valves ad- 




PsUa^ BeUom. (Ftarn • Bomui Lnnp.) 



jasted to the natural apertures at one part 
for admitting the air, and a pipe inserted 
into another part for its emission. 

FONS (KpijKij), a spring of water, and also 
an artiflcial fountain, made either by eorering 
and decorating a spring with buildings and 
sculpture, or by making a jet or stream of 
water, supplied by aa elevated cistern, play 
into aa artificial basin. 8oeh ftmntains 



served the double purpose of use and orna- 
ment. They were covered to keep them pure 
and cool, and the covering was frequently in 
the form of a monopterol temple : there were 
also statues, the subjeeta of which were sug^ 
pestcd by the circumstance that every foun 
tain was sacred to some divinity, or they 
were taken from the whole range of mytho- 
logical legends. A very large proportion of 




Faunuui rcirt-oe »t Curia tU, 
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thA imxnenfle tupply of water brought to 
Rome by the aqueducts "was devoted to the 
public fountains, which were divided into 
two eUsMB ; namely, faMW, ponds or fcaer^ 
voirs, and sallentes, jets of ■water, besides 
which many of the castella were so con- 
itracted as to be also finintains. There were 
also many small private fountains in tbe 
houses and rillas of the wealthy. 




Poualain. (.Krum a Paioting at Pompeii.) 

FORES. [DOMUS.] 

FORNACALIA, a festiyal in honour of 
Fornax, fhe goddess of flunaees, in order 

that the corn might be properly baked. 
This ancient festival is said to have been 
instituted by Noma. The ttme tar its eele- 
bration was proclaimed every year hy the 
curio maximus, who announced in tablets, 
wUeh were plaeed In the ftHrnn, Hie difller- 
ent part which each curia had to take in the 
celebration of the festival. Those persons 
who did not know to what curia they be- 
longed performed the sacred rites on the 
Quirinalia, called from this circumstance the 
Stultorum fetiae, which fell on the last day 
of the Fomacalia. 

FORNIX, in its primary sense, is syno- 
nymous with Abcus, but more commonly 
implies an arched vault, oonstitoting both 
roof and esiUng to ttw apartment whidi it 
encloses. 

FORUM. [See Classicai. Dict.] 

FRAMKA. [Hasta.] 

FRAXKES ARYALES. [Abvalks Fka- 

TBSS.] 

FREXUM (x«^»^), a bridle. That BeUe- 
rophon might be enabled to perform the ex- 
ploits required of him by the king of Lycia, 
he was presented by Athena with a bridle as 
the means of subduing the winged horse Pe- 
gasus, who submitted to receive it whilst be 
was slaking his thirst at the fanntain Pei- 
rene. Such was the Grecian account of the 
invention of the bridle, and in reference to it 



Aitiena was worshipped at Ootlnth under the 
titles 'Iwia and ZaAmm. The bit («rM»t9r 




Ttffum receiving die Bridle. 

fia, orrofiMv), was conuuonly made of several 
pieces, and flexible, so as not to hurt the 
horse's mouth ; although there was likewise 
a bit which was armed with protuberances 
resembling wolves' teeth, and therefore called 
lupatum. 

FRIGIDARIUM. [Baiafim.] 

FRITILLUS (<^>iMos), a dice-box of a cylin- 
drical fym, and IbereAm sailed also furri- 
nelfi, or pyrpus, and formed with parallel 
indentations [gradus) on the inside, so as to 
make a rattttng noise when the diee were 
shaken in it. 

FRCMENTARIAE leges. The supply 
of com at Some was eonsldwed one of the 
duties of the government. The superintend- 
ence of the corn-market belonged in ordinary 
times to the aediles, but when great scarcity 
prevailed, an extmavdiniiy officer was ap- 
pointed for the purpose tinder the title of 
Prcufectut Annonae. Even in early times it 
had been usual for the state on certdn oeea* 
sions, and for ■wealthy individuals, to make 
occasional donations of com to |he people 
(donatio, latyMe, dmrio ; sabseqnenfly called 
Jhtmentatio) . But sxich donations were only 
easual ; and it was not till b. c. 123, that the 
flrstlegalprorisionwasmadejbr supplying the 
poor at Rome with corn at a price much below 
its market value. In that year C. Sempronius 
Gracchus brooglit fbrwaid the flrst Lex Fnt* 
mentaria, by which each dtisen was entitled 
to receive every month a certain quantity of 
wheat {tritieum) at the price of 6^ asses for 
the modius, which was equal to 1 galloin and 
nearly 8 pints Eni^lish. Tliis was only a 
trifle more than half the market price. Each 
person probably receiTsd flve modii monthly, 
as in later finies. About B. c. 91, the tribune 
M. Octavius brought forward the2iea; Octoeto, 
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which modified tiie law of Grwehus to mum 

extent, so that the public treasury did not 
suffer so much. Sulla went stUl further, and 
bf Ua Leg ObriMtMi, b. c. 8S, did away alto* 

geihcr with fhc^c distributions of f m ; but 
in B. C. 73t the Lex Sempronia was renewed 
hj tlw Leg T^emtHtt dmlo, whleh enacted 
that each I'.mian citizpu should receive o 
modii a mouth at the price of 6^ asses for 
each modiuR. The Leges Frumentariae had 
sold corn to the people; but by the Lex 
(Hodia of thr trihnnc nodiu«, h. r. 58, the 
corn WiU di»it ibuted withuut any payuteiit ; 
the abolition uf the payment tpA the state a 
ftflh part of its rrvcnue*?. When Cfipsar be- 
came master of the Koman world, he re- 
solved to remedy the eTils attending the 
sy>iteiu, so far ho wa*! able. He did not 
renturc to abolish altogether these distribu- 
tions of eorn, but he did the next best thinir 
in his ]>o\ver, which was reduciiiu' the num- 
ber of the recipients. During the civil wars 
anmbers of persons, who had no claim to the 
Roman franchise, had settled at "Rome in 
order to obtain a share in the distributions. 
Caesar excluded fh>m this privilege every 
person who eoiild not prove that he was a 
Koman citizen ; and thus the 320,000 per- 
sons, who liud previously received the corn, 
were at once reduced to 150,000. The use- 
ful reguhitions of Caesar fell into neglect 
after his death ; and in b. c 5, the number 
of reoiidento had amounted to 890,000. But 
in H. c. 2, Auini'=tu5 reduced the number of 
recipients to 200,000, and renewed many of 
GaeBar*s regnlationa. The chief of them 

seem to have been; 1. Th;it every citi/en 
should receive monthly a certain quantity of 
com (probably 5 modii) on the payment of a 
certain small sum. Occasionally, in seasons of 
scarcity, or in order to confer a particular 
favour, Augustus made these distributions 
qnito gratuitous; they then became eongi- 
eria. 'rovcrAnrrM.] 2, That those who 
were completely iudigeut should receive the 
corn gratuitoosly, and should be ftontshed 
for the purpose with te^xfra^ mtmmariae or 
/rummtariae^ which entitled them to the corn 
without payment. The eyrtcm which had 
been established by Augustus, was followed 
by his successors ; but as it was always one 
of the first maxims of the state policy of the 
IImhiiii eiuiuTiirs to prevent any disturbuncp 
iu the capital, they frequently lowered the 
price of the public com, and also distributed It 
gratuitously as a eonffiarium. Ilence, the cry 
of the populace pattern et circennea. In course 
of time, the sale of the corn by the state 
seems to havo ceased altogether, and the dis- 
•• ibution became alto^fcther gratuitous. Every 
cura-rccciver was therefore now provided 



with a teiisra, and this tessera, when onoe 

granted to him, became his property. Hence 
it came to pass, that he was not only allowc<l 
to keep tiie tessera foe lifts but eren to dis* 

pose of it by sale, and b<'(iueath it by will. 
Kvery citizen was competent to hold a tes- 
sera, with the exception of senators. Fnr« 
ther, as the corn had been oritrinally distri- 
buted to the people according to the thirtj- 
flve tribes into which they were divided, the 
corn-receivers in each tribe formed a i i l of 
corporation, which came eventually to he 
luukt'd upon as the tribe, when the tribcii hud 
lost all political signfflcaiw* Hence, the 
purchase of a tC'^Hora became equivalent to 
the purchase of a place in a triltc; and, ac- 
cordiiiglT* we find in the Digest the express 
sicns emere tribiim and emere tetscrain n-f 
as synonymous. Another change was also in- 
troduced at a later period, which rendered the 
bounty still more acceptable to the people. 
Instead of distributing the com every month, 
wheaten bread, called annona emea^ was 
iriven to the jjcople. It is uncert;iin at what 
time this change was introduced, but it seems 
to hare been the custom before the reign of 
.J\urclian (a. d. 270-275). 

FRCMENl AKil, officers under the Ro- 
man empire, who acted as spies in the pro- 
vinces, and rei)orte(l to the emperors any- 
thintr which they considered of importance. 
They appear to have been called FrummtarU 
because it was their duty to collect infbrmatlon 
in the same way as it was the duty of other 
officers, called by the same name, to collect com. 

FOCUS (^vKor). the point which the Greek 
and Roman ladies employed in i)aintin£f their 
checks, eye-brows, and other parts of their 
ihees. The practlBe of painting the Ihee was 
very general among the Greek ladies, and 
probably came into fashion in consequence of 
their sedentary mode of life, which robbed 
their complexions of their aatutal freshness, 
nnd induced them to have recourw to arti- 
ticiul means fur restoring the red and white 
of nature. The eye-browa and e^<e4idl were 
stained black with trrififii or rrrtfifit^, a sul- 
phurct of antimony, which is still employed 
by the Turkish ladies for the some purpose. 

Thf' eye-browfi were likewise stained with 
oa^oAo;, a preparation of soot. Among the 
Bomana the art of painting the complexion 
was carried to a still greater extent than 
among the Greeks, and even Ovid did not 
disdain to write a poem on the subject, whieh 

he calls (*/c Art. Am. iii. 20fij ** parvus, sed 
cura graadc, Ubellus, opus;" though the 
genuineness of the fragment of the Medico^ 
mina faciei, ascrilwd to tiiis poet, isdoubtAil. 

The Itotnan ladies even went so far as to 
paint Mith blue the veins on the temples. 
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The ridiculous msc of patches [splenia), which 
TTcre common among the English ladies in 
the reign of Queen Anne and fhe lint 
Georges, was not unknown to the Roman 
ladies. The more effeminate of the male sex 
at Rome, and likevise in Greeo^ alio on- 
plojred point* 




Girl|iuMinglicnal£ (VMMia6aa> 

FUGA LATA. [Emujum.] 
fOOA LiBfiBA. CExULivM.] 

FCGITIVUS. [SER\t;8.] 

FULLO (tt'a^cvs, yva^tvi), also called 
NAOCA, a ftdler, a washer or aeonrer of 
cloth and linen. The fullnncs not only re- 
ceived the cloth as it came from the loom in 
ovder to aooar and smooHi it, Irat also washed 
and cli iinsf d garments which had been al- 
ready worn. The clothes were first wa<^hcd, 
which was done in tubs or vats, where they 
were trodden upon and stamped by the feet of 
the fuUones, whence Seneca q)eaks of saltus 
fuUonicus. The ancients were not acquainted 
with soap, but they used in its stead different 
Mnds of alkali, by which the dirt was more 
easily separated from the clothes. Of these, by 
fkr the most common wae the nrine of men and 
animals, which was mixed with the water in 
which the clothes were washed. Wlien the 
clothes were dry, the wool was bmahed and 
carded to raise the nap, sometimes with the 
akin of a hedgehog, and sometimes with some 
plants of the thistle kind. The clothes were 
then hunp: on a vessel of basket-work {vitui- 
nea cavea)^ under which sulphur was placed 
in order to whiten the cloth. A fine white 
cartht called Cimolian by Pliny, was often 
mhbed Into the cloth to increase its white- 
ness. The establishment or workshop of the 
fullers was called PiaionSeOt FuUonictm, or 
Fullouium. The Greeks were also accus- 
tomed to send their garments to fullers to be 
washed and scoured. The woid vkivtw 



denoted the washinp of linen, and Kva^tAvM 
or yva^ tw the washing of woollen clothes. 

FfTNAMB0LU8 (leaAo^arTjs <rxoiw)/3«LTjjy), 
a rope-dancer. The art of dancing on the 
tight rope was carried to as great perfection 
among the Romans as it is with us. The 
performers placed thcmselyes in an endlcsa 
variety of graceful and sportive attit\ule«, 
and represented the characters of bacchanals, 
satyrs, and other imaginary beings. One of 
the most difficult exploits was running down 
the ropo at the conclusion of the performance. 
It was a strange attempt of Geimanleaa and 
of the emperor Galba to exliniit elephantg 
walking on the rope. 

FUNDA (ff^nUmiX a sUng. Slingers ai^ 
not mentioned in the Iliad ; but the light 
troops of the Greek and Roman armies con- 
sisted in great part of slingers {/unditoreSf 
<r<^<i^»^Tai). The most celebrated slingers 
were the inhabitants of the Balearic islands. 
Besides stones, pi ummets,called glandes t imKu^ 
*t5«s), of a form between acorns and almonds, 
were cast in moulds to be thrown with slings. 
The manner in which the sling was wielded 
may be seen in the annexed figure of a soiU 
dicr with a provision of stones in the sinus 
of his pallium, and with his arm extended in 
order to whirl fhe sling about hia bead. 




Wag. (OiAttaHi«rivi^.) 



FUNDITORES. [Fvnda.] 

FCNUS, a funeral.— (1) Greek. The 
Greeks attached great iin])ortance to the bu- 
rial of the dead. They believed that sonlg 
could not enter the Elysian fields till their 
bodies had been buried; and so strong was this 
feeling among the Greeks, that it was consi- 
dered a religious duty to throw earth ujxm a 
dMd body, which a peracm might happen to 
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itud unburicd; and tanoag the Athenians, 

those children wlio were released from all 
Other obligations to unworthy parents, were 
neverOkeless bound to bury them by one of 
Solon's laws. The negleet of burying one's 
relatives Is frequently mentioned by the 
orators as a gi-ave charg^e againtst the moral 
character of a man ; in fact, the burial oif the 
body by the rolntions of the dead was OOlul'* 
dcred one of the most sacred duties hy the 
tmhrerwd law of the Greeks. Sophocles re- 1 
presents Autiponc as disrcgnrding all conw- 
quences in order to bury the dead body of 
her hrother Palyneioes, which Creon, the 
'k'v.vj (»f Thobes, had commanded to be left 
unburied. The common expressions for the 
flinenl Titet» t& Bumm, vofiiiia or vo/mi^d^cva, 
nfMorfKovra^ show that the dead had, as it 
were, a legal and moral claim to burial. After 
a person was dead, it was the custom, first to 
place in his mouth an obolus, called dattaee 
(SovoxTf), with which he might pay the ferrr- 
man in Hades. The body was then washed 
and anointed with perfhmed oU, the head 
crowned with the flowers which hap- 
pened to be in season, and the body dressed | 
in as handsome a robe as the fsniily could 
afford. These duties were not performed by , 
hired persons, like the poUmetores among the 
Romans, bnt by the women of the Ihmily, 
upon whom the care of the corpse always de- 
volved. The corpse was then laid out (n-podc. 
<w, irporiittftfau) on a bed, which appears to 
have been of the ordinary kind, with a pil- 
low for supporting the head and back. By 
the side of the bed there were placed 
painted cartlien ve.ssels, called Ai|Kti0M» which 
•wprf also buried with the corpse. Great 
numbers of these painted vases have been 
found in modern timee ; and they have been 
of g^cnt use in explaining many matters con- 
nected with antiquity. A honey -cake, called 
ficAirravrK, which appears to have been in- 
tended for Cerberus, was also placed by the 
aide of the corpse. Before the door a vessel 
of water was placed, called oerpcueop, apHkiov 
or ap5a»'ioi', in order that persons who had 
been in the house might purify themselves by 
sprinkling water on their persons. The re- 
latives stood around the bed, the women 
uttering great lamentations, rending^ their 
garments, and tearing their hair. Ou the 
day after the apdfco'w, or the third day after 
death, the corpse was carried out (uc^opd, 



cKKOfAtSi)) for burial, early in the nominig and 

before sunrise. A burial soon after death 
was supposed to be pleasing to the dead. Jn 
i>ome places it appears to have been usual to 
bury the dead on the day fdlowing death. 
The men walked before the corpse, and the 
women behind. The funeral procession was 
preceded or followed by hired monmers 
(dpffftyioi), who appear to have been usually 
Carian women, playing mournful tunesjon 
the flute. The body was eifhor burM or 
burnt. The wonl 5aflT<iv is used in connec- 
ti<m with either mode ; it is applied to the 
collection of the ashes after burning, and 
accordingly we find the words /caifu- and 
eawniv used together. Ttie proper expres- 
sion for interment in the earth is «mi|nhv 
reiv. In Homer the bodies of the dead are 
burnt ; but interment was al«o used in very 
ancient times. Cicero says that the dead were 
buried at Athens in the time of Cecrops ; and 
we also read of the bones of Orestes being 
found in a cofhn at Tegca. The dead were 
commonly buried among the Spartam and 
the SicYonians, and the prcinlence of this 
practice is proved by the great number of 
skeletons found in ooffins in modem times, 
which have evidently not been exposed to 
the action of fire. Both burning imd bury- 
ing appear to hare been always used to a 
greater or less extent at different periods ; 
till the spread of Christianity at length put 
an end to the former practice. The dead 
bodies were usually burnt on piles of wood, 
called piffps (?rvpot), Thf body was placed 
on the top ; and in the heroic times it was 
customary to bum with the corpse anbnala 
and even captives or slaves. Oils and i)Cr- 
fmnes were also thrown into tite flames. 
When the pyre was burnt down, the remains 
of the fire were quenched with wine, antl the 
relatives and friends collected the bones. 
The bones were then washed with wine and 
oil, and placed in urns, which were some- 
times mode of gold. Tlie corpses which were 
not burnt were buried in coffins, which were 
called by various names, as rropoi, Tv'tAoi, 
kfjvoi, KdpvaKt^, ^poiTcu, though some of these 
names are also applied to the urns in which 
the bones were collected. They were made 
of various materials, but were usually of 
baked clay or earthenware. The following 
woodcut contains two of the most ancient 
kind; the figure in the middle is the aeotion 
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of one. Tbe dMd were ttraally buried ont- 
•ide the town, as it was thought that their 
presence in the city brought pollution to the 
living. At Athens none were allowed to be 
.buried tritidA the city ; but Lycurgus, in 
order to remove all superstition respeotintr 
the presence of the dead, allowed of burial in 
Sparta. Persons who possessed lands in At* 
tica were frequently buried in them, and we 
therefore read of tombs in the fteldi^. Tombs, 
'howwiBrf W6V8 nunfe DreQiinitijr bttUt by thfi 
dito of roods, and near fhe gates of tho city. 





Tgmb In l^rebi. 



At Athens, the most common place of burial 
was oatslde of tbe Itonian gate, near the 

road leading to the Pciraceus, which gate 
was for that reason called the burial gate. 
Those wbo bad Mien in battle were burled 
at tits pnbUo expense in the outer Ceramei- 
cu«, on the road leading to the Aeademia. 
Tombs were called ^tat, rai^ot, y^vr^iiara^ 

iiviifMra, (r^/utara. Many of theso W0rs only 

mounds of earth or stones (xwjwito, xoAiltvat, 
rv^/3oi). Others were built of stone, and 
frequently omumcnted with great taste. 
Some Greek totuhs were built under ground, 
and called hypogea (vvoycua or viroYeui), 

They enretpond to tbe Boman oofMKtorte. 

The monuments erected over the praves of 
persons were usually of four kinds : 1. 
«t^Am, pillars or Siprlgbt stone tablets; 2. 

/ti'iiiK:, columns ; 3. vat^ia or ^p«?a, small 
buildings in the form of temples ; and rpdr 



Te^ai, flat square stones, ealled by Cteero 

mensae. The term crrjjXrn is sometimes ap- 
plied to all kinds of funeral monuments, but 
properly designates upright stone tahlets,whicb 
were usually terminated with an oval bead- 
ing, called c«r«9i|fMi. The cpitbenm was fire* 
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quently ornamented with a kind of arabesque 
work, as in the preceding specimen. Tbe 
ie(bm, or columns, were of Tarious forms, as is 
shownby the two specimensin the annexed cut. 
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The inscriptions upon these funeral monu- 
ments usually contain thenameof thedeeeased 
person, and that of the demus to whieb be 
belonged, as well as frequently some account 
of his life. The following example of an 
i^p^fioi^ will give a general idea of monuments 
of this kind. — Orations in praise of the dead 
were sometimes pronounced; but Solon or- 
dained that sneh oratkms should be oonllned 
to persons who were honoured with a public 
funeraL In the heroic ages games were 
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celebrated at the Aineral of a ^reat man, as 
ill fhe CMe <tf FMrodos ; but thk praetioe 




8q|NiMiral licroon. (Pkinthig ua Vaae.) 



does not seem to have beon usnal in tho his- 
torical times. — Ail peraonii vfho had been en- 
gaged in Amends were ooniidered poHuted, 
and could not enter the temples of the tr«)<ls 
till they had been purified. After the fune- 
ral was over, the relathree partook of a 
feast, which was called irtpiittwyoi' or i fxpo- 
Uiiryw, This feast wa« always given at the 
iioiue of the nearest relatlTe of tlie deeeaaed. 
Thus the relatives of those who had fallen 
at the battle of Chaeroneia partook of the 
wtpttttmrw at the house of Demosthenes, as 
if he were the nearest relative to them all. 
On tho second day after the funeral a sa- 
eriflce to the dead was otiered, called 
fpCra ; but tlie principal sacrifice to tha dead 
was on the ninth day, called hvara or 
iyara. The mourning for the dead appears 
to have lasted Ull the tldrtleeh day after the 
ftineral, on which clay sacrifices were apain 
ofiiered. At Sparta the time of mourning was 
limited to eleven days. During the time of 
mourn in>r it was considered indecorous for 
the relatives of the deceased to appear in 
public ; they were aeetutomed to irear a 
hl ick dress, and in ancient times they cut off 
their hair as a sign of grief. — The tombs were 
p fee ai va d by the family to which they be- 
longed with fho greatest care, and were 
Nffudad aa •maog the stxoogest ties whioh 



attached a man to his native land. In the 
I)ocimat«ia of the Athenian archons it was 
always a subject of inquiry whether they had 
kept in proper repair the tombs of their 
ancestors. On certain days the tombs were 
crowned with flowers, and offcrinpr!' were 
made to the dead, consisting of garlands of 
flowers and Tsrloas other things. The act 
of oflcrinK- these presents was mlleti frnyt'^cn', 
and the offerings themselres cmywrfAaTo, or 
more eowimoHlyx^**» The ycWvut neutloBCd 

by HerodotuH appear to have consisted in 
offerings of the same kind, which were pre- 
sented on the annirersary of the birth-day of 
the deceased. The vm^out were probably 
offerings on the anniversary of the day of 
the death ; though, according to some writers 
the i^Kvaia were the same as the yei^Via. 
Certain criminals, who were put to death by 
the state, were also deprived of the rights of 
burial, whleh was conridered aa aa additional 
punishment. There were certain places, both 
at Athens and Sparta, where the dead bodies 
of such oriminals were east. A person who had 
committed iiiicide wa.s not deprived of burial, 
but the hand with which he had killeil himself 
was ent off and buried by itself. — (2) Rovak. 
When a Boauni was at the point of death, his 
nearest rehition present endeavoured to catch 
the last breath with his mouth. The ring was 
takm off the Unger of the dying paiflon; and 
as soon as he was dead his eyes and mouth 
were closed by the nearest relation, who called 
upon the deosased by name^ e«cHaiming JWnw 
or rnit'. The corpse was then washed, and 
anointed with oil and perfumes, by slaves, 
called jwnAMlom, who belonged to the Kbt* 
tinarii, or xindrrtakrrs. The lihitinarii 
appear to have been so called because they 
dwelt near the tmple of Tenns IdUtina, 

where all thinj^ retiuisite for funerals were 
sold. Hence we find the expressions viUm 
LibiHnam and evadtrt IMUnam need in tho 
sense of escaping death. At this temple an 
account {ratio, ephemeris) was kept of those 
who died, and a small sum was paid for the 
registration of their names. A small coin 
was then placed in the mouth of the corpse, 
in order to pay the ferry uuin in Hades, and 
fho body waa laid oat on a eoneh in tiie 
vestibule of the house, with its feet towards 
the door, and dressed in the best robe which 
the deceased had worn when alive. Ordinary 
citizens were dressed in a white toga, and 
magistrates in their official robes. If the 
deceased had received a crown while alive as 
a reward for his bravery, it was now placed 
on his head ; and the couch on which he was 
laid was sometimes covered vrith leaves and 
flowers. A branch of cypress was also asaaUy 
jdaoed at tho door of the hooae, if ho was a 
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peiwrnofooiuequeiioe. Fimert]* were usually 
called funera justa or extequiae ; the latter 
term wa? generally applied to the funeral 
prfxjession [pompa funebris). There were 
v\'> kinds of funenla, public and private; 
of which the former was called fimus publicum 
or indictivum, because the people were In- 
vited to it by a herald ; the latter JtiiNM taeU 
titm, translatitiufn, or plebeiwn. A person 
appears to have usually left & certain sum of 
money in liie win to pay fhe expenees of his 
ftineral ; but if he did not do !^>, nor appoint 
any one to bury him, this duty devolved upon 
fhe fiereona to whom the property was left, 
and if he died ■without a will, uiwn hLs rcla- 
tiooB, according to their order of succession 
to the property. The expenses of the ftineral 
ware in such ca^ decided by an arbiter, 
according to the property and rank of the 
dccca.scd, whence arbitria is ui>ed to sipnify 
the funeral expenses. — The foUowinp: descrip- 
tion of the mode in which a fUneral was con- 
ducted only applies stiictly to the funerals of 
tiie gnat; tha aama pomp and earemony 
could not of course be observed in the case of 
persona in ordinary circumstances. AH 
ftmerals in ancient times wera performed at 
nijht, Vint afterwards the poor only were 
buried at night, becaose they oould not afford 
to have any ftmeral prooesrion. The corpse 
was usually carried out of the house {effci r- 
hatur) on the eighth day after the death. 
The order of the funeral procession was regu- 
lated by a person csMLqCl designator or domintu 
funcris, who was attended by lictors dressed 
in black. It was headed by musicians ol 
various kinds {coriiicineSt n^euMt), who 
played irournful strains, and next came 
mourning women, called prarficae, who were 
hired to lament and siiiig the fhneral song 
{naenia or Icssm) in praise of the deceased. 
These were sometimes followed by players 
and hnllbona (aonmM, JUMrisfie*}, of whom 
nr.'.\ called archimimus, represented the cha- 
racter of the deceased, and imitated his words 
and aetloni. Then eame the daves whom 
the deceased had liberated, wearing the caj) 
of liberty (pileati) ; the number of whom was 
occasionally very great, since a master some- 
times liberated all his slaves, in his will, in 
order to add to the pomp of his funeral. Re- 
fore the corpse the inaages of the deeeajjcd 
and of his anceaton were carried, and also 
thn crowns or military rewards M-hich he had 
gamed. The corpse was carried on a couch 
{hetiea), to which the name of feretrum or 
capuhtm was usually given ; but the boclien 
of poor citizens and of slaves were carried on 
ft oanmm kind of bier or oofhn, called vmda. 
piln. The gandapila was carried by brr.rrrs 
called vetpa* or veg^llotm, because they 



carried oat the corpses in the evening (res- 
pertino tempore), TbB eooeliet on Which libit 

rnrpws of the rich were cnrried were some- 
times made of ivory, and covered with gold 
and purple. They ware often carried on the 
phonlders of the nearest relations of th' 
deceased, and sometimes on those of his 
fireed^men. JnUns Gaeear was carried hy the 
majdstratcp, and Augustus by the senators. 
The relations of the deceased walked behind 
the corpee in monmtng ; his sons with VMb; 
heads veiled, and his doufrhtors with their 
heads bare and, their hair dishevelled, con« 
trary to the ordinary practice of hoOi« They 
often uttered loud lamentations, and the wo- 
men beat their breasts and tore their cheeks, 
though this was forbidden by the Twelve 
Tables. If the deceased was of illustrious 
rank, the funeral procession '^ tnt through 
the forum, and stoi»ped befoie ihe rostra^ 
where a funeral oration {laudatio) in praiM 
of the deceased was delivered. This practice 
was of great antiquity among the KomanS| 
and it aald by some writers to havehccn fbnt 
introduced by Publicola, who pronoxmced a 
funeral oration in honour of his coUeague 
Drutna. Women also were honoured by 
funnral orations. Trom the Forum the corpse 
was curried to the place of burning or burial, , 
which, according to a law of the Twelve 
Tables, was obliged to be outside the city. 
The Romans in the most ancient times buried 
their dead, though they also early adopted, 
to some extent, the custom of burning, which 
i« mentioned in the Twelve Tables. Burn- 
ing^, however, does not appear to have become 
general till the later times of the republic. 
Marius was buried, and Sulla was the first of 
the Cornelian gens whose body was burned. 
Under the empire homing waa almost uni- 
versally practised, but was gradually discon- 
tinued as Christianity spread, so that it had 
feUen intodisnse in tiiefbortiicentary. Fexw 
Rons struck by liphtninsr were not burnt, but 
buried on the spc^ which was called £idm' 
tal, and was considered aaeved. [BmrniTAi.] 
Children also, who had not cut their teeth, 
were not burnt, but buried in a place colled 
Suggrundarium. Those who were buried were 
placed in a cofRxL {area or loetdut), which 
was frequently made of stone, and «ometinics 
uf the Asiiian stone, which came liuui Assos 
in Troas, and which consumed all the body, 
with the exception of the teeth, in 40 days, 
whence it was called $arcophagus. This name 
was in conree of time applied to any kind of 
coflRn or tomb. The corpse was hum* on a 
pile of wood (pyra or rogus). This pile was 
built in the form of an altar, with fbnr equal 
sides, whence we find it called ara scpulcri 
mCL/meru ara. The sides of the j^le werci 
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according to the Twelve Tables, to be left 
Mogli and unpoliflhed, but were flrequently 

OOrercd -vrith dark leaven. Cypress trees 
were sometimes placed before the pile. On 
the top of the pile fhe corpse was plaoed, 
witli the couch on which it had been carried, 
and the nearest relation then set fire to the 
pile Willi Ml Aioe turned awajr. When the 
flames began to rise, various perfumes were 
thro^-n into the fire, though this practice 
was forbidden by the Twelve Tables ; cups 
of oO, ornaments, clotlm, dishes of food, and 
Ofher thinp'5, -which M-cre flupi>o»ed to be 
agreenble to the deceased, were also thrown 
upon the flames. The place where a person 
was burnt M as called bustum, if he was after- 
wards buried on the same spot, and tuirinu 
or Mttrmwn if he was boried at a difltarcnt 
place. Sometimes animals m ere slauphtered 
at the pUe, and in ancient times captives and 
slaves, since the manes were supposed to be 
fund of blood ; but afterwards gladiators, 
called bustuarii, were hired to fight round 
the burning pile. When the pile was burnt 
down, the emben were soaked witli wine, 
and the bones and ashes of the deceased 
were gathered by the nearest relatives, 
who sprinkled them with perftames, and 
placed them in a vessel culled urna, which 
was n:ade of various materials, accord- 
ing to the cireumstanees of individiuls. 
The umae were also of various shapes, 
but most commonly square or round ; 
and npoo them there was usuall} an 
inscription m t jiit iijh [fitulus or epi' 
taphium), beginning with the letters 
D* M. 8., or only D. M., that is, Dis 
Maiobvs Sacbvm, followed by the name 
Ci the deceased, with the length of Ins 
Mfe, &c. The woodcut opposite id a 
representation of a sepulchral urn in 
the British Museum. It is of an up- 
right rectangular form, richly orna- 
mented with foliage, and supported at 
the sides with pilasters. It is to the 
memory of Cossyitia Prima. Its height 
is il inches, and its width at the base 
14 inches G-8ths. Below the inscrip- 
tion an infant genius is represented 
driving a ear drawn by fhnr horses. — 
After the bones and ashes of the de- 
oeased had been placed in the um, the 
persons present were thrice sprinkled 
by a priest with pure water from a 
branch of olive or laurel for the pur- 
pose of purihcation ; after which they 
were dismissed by the proffica, or some 
other person, by the solemn word llicct^ 
that is, ire licet. At their departure they 
aeonatomed to Ud ihrawdl to tiie 

.r«ls. 



The urns were placed in sepulchres, which, 
as already stated, were oatride the eity* 

though In a few cases we read of the dead 
being buried within the city. Thus Valerius 
Publieoli^ Tttbertns, and Ftebridus, were 
buried in the city; which right their de- 
scendants also possessed, but did not use* 
The vestiil virgins and the empsnns were 
buried in the oit)r«^The verb MgwKre, like 
the Greek diimw, was applied to every mode 
of disiKjsing of the dead ; and sepulcrum sig- 
nifled any kind of tomb in which the body or 
bones of a man were placed. The term 
humare was originally used for burial in the 
eaith, but was afterwards applied like »«p«- 
Ure to any mode of disposing of the dead : 
since it appears to have been the custom, 
after the body was burnt, to throw some 
earth ujKjn the bones. — The places for burial 
were eUher public or private. The pnbUe 
places of burial were of two kinds ; one finr 
illustrious citizens, who were bui-ied at the 
public expense, and the other for poor citizens, 
who could not afford to purchase ground for 
the purpose. The fimner was in the Campus 
Martius, which was ornamented w^ith the 
tombs of the illustrious dead, and in the 
Campus EsquUinus; the latter was al»o in 
the Campus Esquilinus, and consisted of small 
pits or caverns, called puticuH or puticttlae ; 
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but as this plaee rendered the ndgfaboarbood 

unhealthy, it was given to Maecenas, who 
converted it into gardens, and built a magni- 
ficent house upon it. FriTKle places fbr 
burial were usually Iqr tiM iMm of the roads 
leading to Home ; and on some of those 
roads, suck us the Via Appia, the tombs 
formed an almost uninterrupted street for 
many miles from the gates of the city. They 
were frequently built by individuals during 
ttieir lifetime ; ttins Aogmtiu^ in lite tizth 
consulship, built the Mausolenm for his se- 
pulchx-e between tite Via Flaminia and the 
Tiber, and planted romid ft woods and wbHeb 
for public use. The heirs were often ordered 
by tho vriil of the deeeaaed to build a tomb 
for Um; and they sometimes did it at flieir 
own expense. — Sepulchres were originally 
called buata^ but this word was afterwards 
employed in the manner mentioned under 
Bdstdm. Sepulchres were also frequently 
called monumenta, but this term was also 
applied to a monument erected to the memory 
of a person in a different place from that where 
he was buried. Coiiditoria or conditiva were 
sepuldires under ground, in which dead 
bodies were placed entire, in oontradistlno- 
tion to those sepulchres which contained the 
bones and ashes only. — The tombs of the rich 
were eommonly hidlt of marble, and the 
ground enclosed with an iron rciilir.c; or wall, 
and planted round with trees. Tlie extent 
of the Imrying gronnd was marked by cippi 
[Cippvs\ The name of mausoleum, which 
was originally the name of the maguifloent 
sepulchre erected by Artemisia to the me- 
mory of Mausoliia, king of Caria, was some- 
times given to any splendid tomb. The open 
spaoe before a sepulchre was called forum, 
and neither' this space nor the sepul- 
chre itself could become the property of a 
person by usucapion. Private tombs were 
eitiier boUtby an individaal for himself and 
the members of his family [sepulcra fami- 
liaria), or for himself and his heirs {sepuiera 
hertdUario). A tomb, which was fitted tip 
with niches to receive the funeral urns, was 
called coiumbariuiHt on account of the resem- 
Uaate of these niches to the holet of a 
pige<m-house. In these tombs the ashes of 



the freedmen and slaves of great fbmiliea 

were frequently placed in vessels made of 
, baked clay, called otkUf which were let into , 
I the thickness of the wall within these niches, 
, the lids only being seen, and the inscriptions 
placed in front. Tombs were of various sizes 
I and forms, according to the wealth and tu^te 
I of the owner. A sepulchre, or any place ia 
which a person was buried, was religitmu ; 
all things which were left or belonged to the 
Dii Manes were fw^josoe ; those conseerated 
to the Dii Superi were called sacrar. Even 
the place in which a slave was buried was 
ooniridered rdtgiosns. Whoerer violated a 
st^pulchre was subject to an nction termed 
tepulcri viokUi gctio. After the bones had 
been placed in tiie um at tiie ftmeral, the 
friends returned home. They then underwent 
a further purification, called suffitio^ which 
consisted in being sprinkled with water and 
stepping over a fire. The house itself was 
also swept with a certain kind of broom ; 
which sweeping or purification was called 
exvetraet and the person who did it seerrtefor. 
The Denicalcs Fcriae were also days sot apart 
for the purification of the famUy. The mourn- 
ing and solemnities connected with the dead 
lasted for nine days after the funeral, at tlie 
end of which time a sacrifice was performed, 
called ftoeemilafs. — A iteast was giTen in 
honour of the dead, but it is uncertain on 
what day ; it sometimes appears to liave been 
given at the time of the ftmeral, sometimes 
on the novendiale, and aometimes later. The 
name of silicemium was given to this feast. 
Among the tombs at Pompeii there is a fu- 
neral triclinium for the celebration of these 
feasts, which is represented in the annexed 
woodcut. It i& open to the sky, and the walls 
are omaaiented by paiatiBga of animals in the 
centre of compartments, which have borders of 
flowers. The triclinium is made of stoue, with 
a pedestal in the centre to reo^Te the table. 
After the funeral of grreat men, there was, in 
addition to the feast for the friends of the 
deeeased, a distribution of raw meat to tibe 
])eo])U-, called viaceratioj and sometimes a 
public banquet. Combats of gladiators and 
ottier gimaa were also frequently exhibited 
in honour of the deeeased. Thua at tiie 
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funeral of F. Licinius Crossiis, who had been 
Pontifex M ftximus, raw meal ww distributed 

to the i)eople, 120 gladiators fought, and 
funeral games were celebrated for three 
days, at the <it which « frabUe banquet 
was given in the forum. Public feasts 
and ftineral games were sometimes given on 
the anniversary of funerals. At all banquets 
in luKiour of the dead, the guests were 
dressed in white. — Tho llomans, like the 
Greeks, were accustomed to vitut Uie tombs 
of their tetetives at oertain perkNbif and to 
offer to theiu sacrifices and various gifts, 
which were called i^aiae and pareatalia. 
The Bomane appear to have regarded the 
manr^ or rlepartod soiUs of their ancestors as 
gods ; wlience arose the practice of present- 
ing to them oUations, whleh eondsted of 
victims, wine, milk, garlands of flowers, and 
other things. The tombs were sometimes 
illuminated on these occasions with lamps. 
In the latter end of the month of February 
there was a festival, called /era/to, in which 
the Romans were accustomed to carry food 
tu the sepdehxcs fi»r the use of the dead. 
Tlic Romans were accustomed to wear monm- 
ing for tlieir deceased friends, which appears 
to have been bUu^ under the repnldio fbr 
both sexes. Unrif r the empire the men con- 
tinued to wear black in mourning, but the 
women wore white. They lidd aalde enkinda 
of ornaments, and did not cut either their 
hair or beard. Men appear to have usually 
worn tiidr monming for only a few days, 
but women for a year when they lost a hus. 
band or parent. In a public muurnin;^ on 
aeeouat of some aignal calamity, as, for in- 
•taaee, the lose of a battle, or the death of an 
emperor, th''re was a toU\] cessation from 
business, caAvd justitiuiii, which was usually 
ordained by puUie appointment. During 
this period the courts of justice did not sit, 
the shops were shut, and the soldiers freed 
llroni mJMtary dutiee. In a puUio nummhig 
the senators did not wear the latus clavus 
and their rings, nor the magistrates their 
badges of offlee^ 

FURCA, which properly means a fork, 
was also the name of an instrument of pun- 
ishment. It was a piece of wood in the 
form of the letter A, which was placed upon 
the shoulders of the offender, whose hands 
were tied to it. Slaves were frequently 
punished in this way, and were obliged to 
• carry about the furca wherever they went ; 
whence the appellation of fwcifet- was ap- 
plied to a man as a term of reproach. The 
furcn was used in the ancient mode of 
capital punishment among the Romans ; the 
eriminal waa tied to it, and then leonrgcd to 
death. The jniM6iiImmi waa also aa inatni* 



ment of punishment, resembling the furca ; 
it appean to have been in the form of the 

letter n. Both the furca and patibulum 
were also employed as crosses, to which cn- 
minals appear to have been nailed. 

FURipSUS. [Cviuroit.l 

FUSCINA (Tpi'oiva), a trident, more com- 
monly called trideiu, meaning tridens stinttt' 
lu9, because it was originally a three-pronged 
?oad, used to incite horses to Erre.itov swift- 
ness. Neptune was supposed to be armed 
with it when he drove his chariot, and It 
thus became his usual attribute, perhaps 
with an allusion also to the use of the same 
instrament in harpooning flsh. It is repi«> 
sented in the cut on p. 84. In the contests of 
gladiators, the retiariua was armed with a 
trident. [GLADiATonss.] 

FrSTCARIUM iiukoKovia), was a capital 
punishment inflicted upon Roman soldiers 
for desertion, theft, and shnOar crimes. It 
was administered in the following manner : 
— When a soldier was condemned, the tri- 
bune touched him slightly with a stick, upon 
which all the soldiers of the legion fell upon 
him with sticks and stones, and generally 
killed him upon the spot. If, however, he 
ceeaped, Ihr be was allowed to fly, he could 
not return to his native country, nor did any 
of his relatives dare to receive him into their 
hooaee. 

FtJSUS (aTpairro?), the spindle, was always, 
when in use, ai^iompanied by the distaff 
{colus, ^AoK^), aa an indispensable pan of 
the same apparatus. The wool, flax, or other 
material, having b^m prepared for spinning, 
was roUed into a ball (roAvm^, glomtu)^ 
which was, however, sufficiently loose to 
allow the fibres to be ea.sily dr-iwn (*ijt by 
the hand of the spinner. The upper i>.a t of 
the distaff was then inserted into this mas.s 
of flax or wool, and the lower part was held 
under the left arm in such a position as was 
most convenient fnr eondnoting the opera- 
tion. The fibres were drawn out, and at the 
same time spirally twisted, chiefly by the xxam 
<rf the fore-flnger and thumb of the right 
hand ; and the thread [ filnm, stamen, nj/*a) 
so produced was wound upon the spindle 
until the quantity was as great aa it would 
carry. The spindle was a stick, 10 or 12 
inches long, having at the top a slit or catch 
{dens, ayKirrpov) in which the thread waa 
fixed, so that the weight of the spindle 
miffht continually carry down the thread as 
it was formed. Its lower extremity was 
inserted into a small wheel, called the whorl 
{vorticellum), made of wood, stone, or metal 
(see woodcut), the use of which was to keep 
tlie apindla more ileady, and to promote its 
rotatlflo. The Bfloonqpanying woodont shows 
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the operation of Hpinning, at tbB moment I 

when the woman has drawn out a sufficient ' 
length of yarn to twist it by whirling the I 
spindle with her right thumb and forc-iinger, [ 
and preTiously to the act of taking it out of I 
the slit to wind it upon the bobbin (Tnjfcov) | 
already formed. It was usual to have a 
badtet to hold the dtataff and spindle, with 
tho brills of wool prepared for spinning, and 
the bobbins already spun. [Caiathvs.] The 
distaff and spindle, with tiw wool and thread 
upon them, were carried in bridal proces- 
sions; and, without the wool and thread, 
tiiey were often suspended females as 
offerings of religious gratitude, especially in 
•id age, or on relinquishing the constant use 




Kiuua, ipiiiUlft, 

of them. They were most frequently dedi- 
eated to Pallas, the patroness of sj^ming', 
and of the arts connected with it. They 
were exhibited in the representations of the 
three Fates, who were conceived, by their 
spinning, to determine the life of every 
man. 



G.IbINUS CINCTUS. [Tooa.] 
GAESUM (yaurii), a term probably of 
Celtic OflgiBt denoting a kind of Javelin 
■svhich was usfd by the Gauls wherever their 
ramihcations extended. It was a heavy 
weapon, tlw shaft being ■• HUA as a man 
could grasp, and the iron head barbed, and 
of an extraordinary length compared with 
the shaft. 

GALEA («po»w, poet. Kopw, ir^Arjf), n 

helmet; a casque. The helmet was origin 
naUy nmde of ddn or lesther, wtaeaee Is sop- 
posed to have arisen its appellatlaQ« aiWi), 
meaning properly a helmet of dog-skin, but 
applied to caps or helmets made of the hide 
of eliier animals, and eren to tho^ which 
were entirely of bronze or iron. The leathern 
basis of the helmet was also very commonly 
strengthened and adorned by the addition of 
either bronze or gold. ITclmets which had a 
metallic basis were in Latin properly called 
eosaldst, although the terms ffoko and eossb 
are often confounded. The additions by 
which the external appearance of the helme* 
was Taried, and whieh serred both far ornn- 
inent and protection, were the following : — 
1. Bosses or plates (^aA«s), proceeding either 
fhnn the top or the sides, and varying in 
number from one tO feor iiiii^d^akat, mpd- 
^oAo?). The <f>d\o^ was often an emblemati- 
cal figure, referring to the character of the 
wearer. Thus* in the colossal statue of A- 
thena in the Parthenon at Athens, she bore 
a sphinx on the top of her helmet, and a 
griflln on each side. 9. The helmet thus 
adoi ned Mas very commnnly sumiountcd by 
the crest {crisiOf Ao^), which was often (rf 
horse-hair. 8. The two eheek-pleees {bueeu- 
lac, napayiaOiSti), which were attached to 
the helmet by hinges, so as to be lifted np 
and down. They had buttons or ties 
tiieir extremities, for fastening the helmet 
on the head* 4. The beaver, oir visor, a 
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peculiar form of which is supposed to have 
Iwen Hie Mamvi T|w^dftflH^ I. «. the perfb- 
rated beaver. The gUidiatmrs inira hetanets 
of this kind. 

OALfiBUS or GALSRUM, orlginaUy a 
covering for the head worn by priests, cspc- 
eially by the Jlamen diali$. It appears to 
haTe been a voniid cap made of leather » with 
Its top ending in an apex or point. '['Avkx.] 
In course of time the name was applied to 
any kind of cap fitting close to the haid like 
a helmet. Oahrm and its diminutiTe Gale- 
rictthim arc alRO used to sipnifr a covering 
fur the head made of hair, aud hence a wi^. 

OALLI, the priests of Cybel6, whose wor- 
ship was introduced at Rome from I'hrygia. 
The Galli were, according to an ancient cus- 
tom, always rastrated, and it would seem 
that, impelled by rcligiotis fanaticism, they 
performed this operation on themselves. In 
their wild, enthutlaatie, and boieterons rites 
they resembled the Onr^-bantes. They seem 
to have been always chosen from a poor and 
despised elase of people, for, while no other 
jirir-r^ M-rre allowed to bcf?, the Galli were 
permitted to do so on certain days. The chief 
priest among them was called arehi0aihu. 

GAMELIA (Yaf£i)Ata). The demes and 
phratries of Attica possessed various means 
to prevent intruders from assuming the 
finite of eitizens. Among other regulations, 
it wa« ordained that every bride, previous to 
her marriage, should be introduced by her 
parents or guardians to the phratria of her 
husband. This introduction of the yoimg 
women was accompanied by presents to their 
new phratores, which were called fom^Ua. 
The women -^erc enrolled in the li>ts of the 
phratries, and this enrolment was also called 

GAUSAPA, GAISAPE, or GAUSAPUM, 
a kind of thick cloth, which was on one side 
▼err woolly, and was used to cover tablM and 
beds, and by persons to wrap themselves up 
after taking a bath, or in general to protect 
Hiematftm againat rain and cold. It was I 
worn by men as well as women. The word 
gausapa is also sometimes used to designate 
a thick wig, such as was made of the hair of 
Germans, and worn by the fliddmable people 
at Rome at the time of the empcvon* 

GEN ESI A. [FtNUS.] 

CENGS (yAw). [Tribtjs, Greek.] 

GENS. According t i the traditional ac- 
coanta of the old lU>mau constitution, the 
GtnU$ were anbdivirioon of tiie ewKw, Jut 
as the cttriae were subdivisions of the three 
ancient tribes, the Eamne$t TUieiues, and 
Jmetnf. There were ten gentes in each 
euria, and consequently one hundred gentes 
ill eaoh tribe, and three hundred in the three 



tribes. Now if there is any truth in the 
tradition of this original diatrihutioin of the 

population into tribrp, curiae, and gentes, it 
follows that there was no necessary kinship 
among those fluniUes whleh belonged to a 
gens, any more than among those f m-.ilir'^ 
which belonged to one curia. The name of 
the gens was always eharaeterlsed bf the 
tennination m, as Julia, Cornelia, Taleria ; 
and the gentiles, or members of a gens, all 
bore the name of the gens to which they 
belonged. As the gentes were subdivisions 
of the three ancient tribes, the populus (in 
the ancient sense} aloue had gentes, m) that to 
be a patiietan and to have a gens wore 
synonymous ; nnd thus we find the exprei*- 
sions gciis and patricii constantly united. 
Tet it appears that some gentes contained 
plebeian familiae, which it is conjectured had 
their origin in marriages between patricians 
■ad plebdans befbte there was oennubinm 
between them. A hundred new members 
were added to the senate by the flrst Tarquin. 
These were the representatives of tiie XuMres, 
the third and inferior tribe ; which is indi- 
cated by the gentes of this tribe being called 
minoreM, by way of being dlstingaidied flram 
the older gentes, mqjorea, of the Ramnes and 
Titles, a distinction which appears to have 
been more than nominal. [Senatus.] There 
were certain sacred lites {aacra gentilitia) 
which' belonged to a pen?, to which all the 
members of a gens, as 6uch, were bound. It 
was the duty of the pontifioes to look after 
the due observance of these gentile sacra, and 
to see that they were not lost. Each gens 
seems to haw had its peenliar place (Mosi- 
hm) for the celebration of thp-^r sacra, Avhich 
were performed at stated tiiuesj. By the law 
of the Twelve Tehlesthe property of a person 
who died intestate devolTed upon the gens to 
which he belonged. 

OEOMORT. fTsnrnt, Gbxek.] 

GKIIOUSIA (^■ytpov<jta)^ or usscmhhi of 
elders, was the aristocratic element of the 
Spartan polity. It was not peculiar to Sparta 
only, b\it found in other Dorian states, just 
as a 3oide (^ovkij) or dcmocratical council 
was an element uf mo:;t Ionian constitutions. 
The Gerouna at Sparta, including the two 
king^, its presidents, consisted of thirty 
members (>epoi'T€s) : a nun^bcr wliich seems 
connected with the divisions of the Spnim 
peoph'. Kvery Dorian state, in fact, was 
divided into three tribes : the Hylleis, the 
Dymanes, and the PamphylL The tribes at 
Sparta were again subdivided into abac (u)/3ai). 
which were, like the Gerontest thiriy in 
nvmber, so that eaeh oha was represented by 
its councillor : an inference which leads to 
the ooncluaioa that two obae at least of the 

o 
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Hyneui tribe, must liavc belonged to the 
royal house of the Hcracleids. No one iras 
eligible to the council till he was sixty years 
of age, and the additional qualiflcatioiis were 
•tifetiy of an arlftocratic oatun. We axe 
told, for instance, that the office of a coun- 
cillor was the reward and prize of Tirtue, and 
that it WW eonflned to men of diittiigiilalMd 
chrirnrtcr and station. The election wa« de- 
termined by vote, and the mode of conducting 
it WM renuKrkable for its <rid-ftMhiottcd aim- 
pUcity. Tbe roniiM tit ers presented thcii!- 
nelTes one after another to the aswanbly of 
clcetovs f fh€ latter teeUfled tbelr eaiiiciu by 
acclamations, which raried in intensity ac- 
cording to the popularity of the candidates 
for whom they were given. These manifcs* 
tations of esteem were noted by persons in 
an aiijoininfr building, who could judge of 
the shouimp, but could not teU in whose 
favour it was given. The person whom 
these judges thought to have been most ap- 
plauded was declared the successful candi- 
date. The office lasted finr life. TheAmetlooe 
of the councillors were partly deliberative, 
partly Judicial^ and partly executive. In the 
dIaeliaTge of the Unt, they prepared meaenrea 
and passed preliminary decrees, which were 
to bo laid before the popular assembly, so 
that the Important prl^lege of initiating all 
changes in the government or laws was vested 
in them. An a criminal court, they could 
imnieh wltli death and tlML degradation 
(ttTifita). They also appear to have exercised, 
like the Arciopagus at Athens, a general su- 
perintendence and inspection over the lives 
and manners of the citizens, and probably 
were allowed a kind of patrinrchal authority, 
to enforce the obeervaucc oi uucieut umga 
and diaeipliae. It ia not, howevett easy to 
define with exactness the original extent of 
their functions, especially as respects the last-' 
mentbnied du^, atnoe the ephora not only 
encroached upon the prerogatives of the king 
and council, but also possessed, in very early 
times, a eenaorial power, and were not likely 
to permit any diminution of its extent, 

OEREILl iydppa), in Latin, Gerraet pro- 
perly signified any thing made of wlelrer- 
work, and was especially used as the name of 
the Persian shields, which were made of 
wicker-work, and were smaller and shorter 
than the Greek shields. 

GLADIATOUKS (noi-o^oxot) were men who 
fought with swords in the amphitheatre and 
other places, for the amu^mont of .the Ro- 
man people. They are said to have been first 
exhibited by the Etrurians, and to have had 
their origin fhnn the custom of killing slaves 
and captives at the funernl pyres of the 
deceased. [Bustcm ; FrNi s.] A show of , 
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gladiators was called m%tnu», and the person 
who exhibited, (edeht^) it, editor, munrmtor, 
or dominm, who was honoured during the 
day of exhibition, tf a private person, with 
the offldal algns a ntagiatrate. Gladiator* 
were first exhibited at Borne in r.r. 264, in 
the Forum Boarium, Marcus and Decimua 
Bmtoa, at the ftinctat of thrtr fiither. Thqr 
were at first confined to public fiuierals, but 
afterwards fought at the funerals of moat 
persons of eonsequence, and eten at thoae of 
Nvon.en. Combats of g' ntialors were also 
exhibited at entertaiiuneuta, and especially at 
pubUe fbstivals by the aedDca and other ma* 
gistrates, who sometimes exhibited immense 
numbers, with the view of pleasing the 
people. Under the empire the pa^tsion of the 
Romans for this amusement rose to its great* 
est height, and the number of gladiator* who 
fought on gome occasions appears almost in- 
credible. After Tn^an's triumph over the 
Dacians, there were more than lo.ooo exhi- 
bited. Uladiators consisted either of captives, 
slaves, and condemned malefactors, or of 
freeborn citizens who fought voluntarily. 
Freemen, who became gladiators for hire, 
were called avetorati^ and their hire tmetont* 
men turn or gladintorium . I'vrn under the 
republic, free-born citizens fought as gladia* 
tors, hut they u])])ear to ha^ belonged only 
to the lower orders. Under the empire, 
however, both knights and senators fought in 
the arena, and even women.— Gladiators were 
kept in schools {ludi), where they were trained 
by persons called lanistae. The whole body 
of gladiators under one lauista was fre- 
quently called familia. They sometimes 
were the property of the lonistae, who let 
them out to persons who wished to exhibit a 
show of gladiators ; but at other times they 
belonged to citizens, who kept them for the 
purpose of exhibition, and engaged huustae 
to Inatmet tiiam. Thnaireread of thelndos 
Aemllius at Rome, and of Caesar's ludu? at 
Capua. The gladiators fought in these iudi 
with wooden eworda, eaUed miet. Great 
attention was paid to their diet, in order to 
increase the strength of their bodies. — Gladia- 
ton irere sometlmefl exhibited at the Ameral 
pyre, and sometimes in the forum, but more 
f^quently in the amphitheatre. [Axpui- 
THKATRUM.] — The pcrsou who was to exhibit 
a show of gladiators, published some days 
before the exhibition bills [HbcUi], containing 
the number and frequently the names erf 
those who were to fight. When the day 
corae, they '\ on- IimI along the arena in pro- 
cession, Hud mateiied by pairs ; and their 
swords were examined by tiie editor to sea if 
they were Mifflciently «ibarp. At firft there 
was a kind of sham battle, called praehuiof 
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In irbieh they fought with wooden swordit, or 
tiie like, and afterwards at the Bound of the 
trumpet the real battle began. When a gla- 
diator was woonded, the pooplc called out 
kabet or hoe habet ; and the one who was 
▼anqoldied lowered his arms in token of snb- 
mission. HI;* fate, however, depcndod upon 
the people, who pressed down their thumbs if 
they wUied him to be saved, but turned them 
up if they wished him to be killed, and or- 
dered him to receive the sword {Jerrum re- 
elpere), whidi gladiatova nsuany did with 
the greatest firmness. If the life of a van- 
quished gladiator was spared, he obtained ius 
diaebarge Ibr fhat day, whleh was ealled 
missio ; and hence in an exhibition of gladia- 
tors tine mitsioMf the lives of the conquered 
were never spared. .Thb kind of exhibition, 
llO(Wi0vert was forbidden by Augustus. Palms 
were nsually given to the victorious gladia- 
tors. Old gladiators, and sometimes those 
who had only fought for a shurt time, were 
discharged from the service by the editor, at 
the request of the people, who presented each 
of than witli » radia or wooden sword; 
whence thow who were dischargiMi were 
called MttdiariL — Gladiators were divided 
into dilllerent ehnses, aoeoiding to tiieiv anna 
and different mode of fiphtinp, or other cir- 
cumstances. The names of the most impor- 
tant of these e laa see are given in alphabetical 
order : — Andahatae wore helmets without any 
aperture for the eyes, so that they were 
obUged to fight hiiiidtUd, and thus exdted 
the mirth ctf the spectators. — OaUrvarU was 



the name given to gladiators when they did 
not fight in pairs, but when several fought 
together. — Essedarii fought from chariots, 
like the Gauls and Britons. [Espepa.] — Hop- 
I lotnachi appear to have been those who fought 
I in a complete suit of armour. — Laqueatoret 
' were those who used a no<>sc to catch their 
j adversaries. — Meridiani were those who 
fought in tiM middle of the day, after com- 
[ bats with wild beasts had taken place in the 
morning. These gladiators were very slightly 
armed. — MirmilUm^ are said to have been so 
called from their having the imajfe of a fish 
{mormyrf iu>p§tvitot) on their lieimets. Their 
arms were like those of the Gauls, whence we 
find that they were also called Galli. They 
were usually matched with the Betiarii or 
Thraefans. — Awooatorm fangkt with the 
Samnites, but we do not know any thing 
respecting them except their name. — Betutrii 
carried only a throe-pointed lanoc, called 
trid^ma or ftiseina [Fuscixa], and a net {rete)^ 
which they endeavoured to throw over their 
adversaries, and they then attacked them 
with the foscina while they were entangled. 
The retiarius was dressed in a short tunic, 
and wore nothing on his head. If he mistted 
his aim in throwing the net, he betook hinU 
self to flight, and endeavoured to prepare his 
net for a second cast, while liis adversary 
IMIowed bim round tin arena in order to kill 
him before he could make a second attempt. 
Uis adversary was usually a teeutor or a 
mkrmXa«, In tiie IbOoiwlng woodent n eom- 
bat is vepvcoented between a rctlBrliw and a 




A MirmiUo aod a RotiiuiiM. (Winckelmuu, ' Muouin. Ined.,* pi. IS70 

mirmillo ; the former has thrown his net over so called because the secutor in his combat 
the head of the latter, and is proceeding to , with the retiarius pursued the latter when 
iittack him with the fhseina. The lanbta | he fUled In eeeuring bim by bis net Other 
■tnds behind the retiarius. — 8amnite$ were writers think that they were the same as the 
so called, because they were armed in the , supposititii^ who were gladiators substituted 
some way as that people, and were particu- | in the place of those who were wearied or 
larly dittlBgnilihed by the oblong tcutum. — were killed. — Tkractt or Threeesyfcm armed, 
Aaewfeiw ave mppoBed by Mine wrttera to bo ^ like the Thradans, with a round shield or 
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buckler, and a short sword or dagger following woodcut represents a combat be- 
(«iea). They were usually matched, as aU | twecn two ThradMU. A lanicta stMads 1ms 
leady itated, with tbo mirmillffiniw. Ibe | bind eaoh. 




CLADIUS (^i^i poet, aop, ^nxtryavov), a 
•word or glaive, I17 ttio Latin poets called 

MfM. The ancient sword had generally a 
Straight two-edged blade, rather broad, and 1 
nearly of equal widOi from bilt to point. 

The Greeks and Romans wore them on the 
left aide, eo as to draw them out of the sheath 
{vaffina^ koAx^) by paaiing the right hand 
in ftont of the body to take hold of the 
hilt with the thumb next to the blade. 
The early Qreeks used a Tery short sword. 
Iphicrates, who made various improvements 
in armour about 400 b. c, doubled its length. 
The Roman sword was larger, heaTier, and 
more formidable than the Gre^ 

GLANDES. [FuNDA.] 

GRAEC0STASI8, a place in the Roman 
forum, on the right of the Comitiura, k) 
called because the Greek ambassadors, and 
perhaps also deputies from other foreign or I 
allied states, were allowed to stand there to 
hear the debates. When the sun was seen 
from the Curia coming out between the Ros- 
tra and the Oraeeostaiis, it was miA-diqr; 
and an accensus of the consul aBumneed ttie 
time with a clear loud voice. 

ORAMMlTEUS (yptitHunvkX a «)Iertt or 
scribe. Amonp the trrrnt number of scribes 
employed by the magistrates and govern- 
ment of Athens, there were three of a higher 
rank, who were real state-officers. One of 
them was appointed by lot, by the senate, to 
serve the time of the administration of eaeh 
prytany, though he always belonged to a 
different prytany from that which was in 
power. He was, therefore, called 7p<w4aTew 
KartL irpvTovtiay. His province was to keep 
the public records, and the decrees of the 
people which were mode during the time of 



his office, and to deliver to the thesmothetae 
the deerees of the senate. — The second froM- 
mateus was elected by the senate, by X'Vo* 
rovia, and was entrusted with the custody of 
the lawa. His nsoal name was ypatifmst^ 
Tq? Povkri<;. — A third grammatetis was called 
yftatLfuir€v% rqc ir6Ac«i>$, or ypofifuiravc rijc /3ov 
^aaltoj^Aflpiev. He was appointed by the 
people, by x^H>orovia, and the principal part 
of his office waa to read any laws or documents 
wbiob were required to be read fa thii ■neiim 
bly or in the senate. 

GRAPHE iyptuH). [Dice.] 

GRAPIliARIUM. [Stilus.] 

GRAnilS. [PiCTURA.] 

GRAPniUM. [Stilus.] 

GLBEIINACULUM (nrfidXiov'). [Navis,] 

GUSTATIO. [CoENA.] 

GUTTUS, a vessel with a narrow mouth 
or neck, from which the liquid was poured in 
drops, whence its name. It was espeeially 
used in sacrifices, and hence we And it re- 
presented on the Roman coins struck by per- 
Sims who bdd any of the priesQy olltoes. 
The puttus \vas also used for keefring the 
oil, with which persons were anointed in the 
baths. [See p. 56.] 
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GYMNASIUM (yvfiya/Tiov). The whole 
education of a Greek youth was divided into 
three parts, — frrammur, music, and gymnas- 
tics (ypofjLfxaTa, ftovaiKi^, yvfivaaTucri), to which 
Aristotle adds a fourth, the art of drawing 
or painting. Gymnastics, however, were 
thought by the ancients a matter of such im- 
portance, that this part of education alone 
occupied as much time and attention as all 
the others put together ; and while the latter 
necessarily ceased at a certain period of life, 
gymnastics continued to be cultivated by per- 
sons of all ages, though those of an advanced 
age naturally took lighter and less fatiguing 
exercises than boys and youths. The an- 
cients and more especially the Greeks, seem 
to have been thoroughly con>Tnccd that the 
mind could not possibly be in a healthy state, 
unless the body was likewise in perfect 
health, and no means were thought, either 
by philosophers or phj'sicians, to be more 
oondacivc to preserve or restore bodily health 
than well-regulated exercise. The word 
frymnastics is derived from yvfiw (naked), 
because the persons who performed their ex- 
ercises in public or private gymnasia were 
either entirely naked, or merely covered by 
the short chiton. Gymnastic exercises among 
the Greeks seem to have been as old as 
the Greek nation itself; but they were, as 
might be supposed, of a rude and mostly of a 
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warlike character. They were generally held 
in the open air, and in plains near a river, 
which afforded an opportunity for swimming 
and bathing. It was about the time of Solon 
that the Greek towns began to build their 
regular grymnasia as places of exercise for 
the young, with baths, and other conve- 
niences for philosophers and all persons who 
sought intellectual amusements. There 
was probably no Greek town of any im- 
portance which did not possess its gym- 
nasium. Athens possessed three gi'eat 
gymnasia, the Lyceum (Av'«*ioi'), Cyno- 
sarges (Kvi'ocrapyes), and the Academia ('A«a- 
SilfiCa) ; to which, in later times, several 
smaller ones were added. Respecting the 
superintendence and administration of the 
gymnasia at .'Athens, we know that Solon in 
his legislation thought them worthy of great 
attention ; and the transgression of some of 
his laws relating to the gymnasia was pun- 
ished with death. His laws mention a ma- 
gistrate, called the gymnasiarch (yvfjivatriapxot 
or yvtivaxriapx^), who was entrusted with 
the whole management of the gymnasia, and 
with everj-thing connected therewith. His 
office was one of the regular liturgies like the 
chorcgia and trierarchy, and was attended 
with considerable expense. He had to main- 
tain and pay the persons who were preparing 
themselves for the games and contests in the 
public festivals, to provide them with oil, 
and perhajw with the wrestlers' dust. It also 
devolved upon him to adorn the gj'mnasium, 
or the place where the agones were held. 
The gymnasiarch was a real magistrate, and 
invested with a kind of jurisdiction over all 
those who frequcntetl or were connected with 
the gj-mnasia. Another part of his duties 
was to conduct the solemn games at certain 
great festivals, especially the torch-race 
(Aofiirajr/^pia), for which he selected the 
most distinguished among the ephebi of the 
gymnasia. The number of gj-mnasiarchs was 
ten, one from every tribe. .\n office of very 
great importance, in an educational point of 
view, was that of the Sophroniatae (o-«.H/)po- 
vurrax). Their province was to inspire the 
youths with a love of <rtox^po<ru»o), and to pro- 
tect this virtue against all injurious influ- 
ences. In early times their number at Athens 
was ten, one from every tribe, with a salary 
of one drachma per day. Their duty not 
only required them to be present at all the 
games of the ephebi, but to watch and correct 
their conduct wherever they might meet 
them, both within and without the g^nnna- 
sium. The instructions in the gymnasia 
were given by the Gymnastue (yvuvatrrai) 
and the Paedotrihae (n-aiSorpi/Sai) ; at a later 
period Uypopaedotribae were added. The 
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Paedotribae were reqaired to ponew a know- 

Icdtre of all the varioxis exercises which were 
performed in the gymnasia ; the Gymnastes 
wtM the inractlcal teoeber, and wu expeeted 
to know tlio ph\ siolofrical effects and influ- 
ences on the oonstittttion of the yontha, and 
Min«foT« Mfligned to each of them fhom 
exercises which he thought most suitable. 
The anointing of the bodici: of the youths 
and strewing them with dust, before they 
eomroenoed their exercises, as well the 
t«gulation of their diet, -was tbo duty i f the 
aliptae. [Aliptak.] — Among all the uxilcr- 
ent tribes of the Gteelca the exerdRea whteh 
were carried on in a Greek gymnasium were 
^ber mere games, or the more important 
•xerdMa whteh the gymiuuda had In oom^ 
mon with the public conteste in the prcat 
festivals. Anumg the former we may men- 
tion, 1 . The game at ball (oit»^nmuc^\ whidi 
was in universal favour with the Greeks. 
[Pii,A.] Every gymnasium contained one 
large room tor the purpose of playing at ball 
in it (on^tpumjpiov). 2< Tltui«w i^xwrrivSa, 
SieKKvcrrti'Sa, or 8ta ypofifiriK, was a game in 
which one boy, holding one eiul of a rope, 
tried to pull the boy who held its other end, 
across a line marked between them on the 
ground. 3. The top (fitfifinif 0«m^(^> pofigoi, 
oTfiSfiikatX wUeh was as common an amuse- 
ment with Grrf-l: boys as it is -with ours. 
4. The ireiTaAitioi, which was a game with 
flve stones, whieh were thrown np flrom the 
upper part of the hand and caught in the 
palm. 5. Stiavip&a^ which was a game in 
whIeh a rope was drawn through the upper 

part of a tree or a po^t. Two boys, one on 
each side of the post, turning their backs 
towards one another, took hoU of the ends 
of the rope and tried to pull eaeh other up. 
This sport was also one of the amuwment?^ at 
■Uie Attic Dianysia. The more important 
games, such as running i6p6fUKX throwing of 
the ^iVfcoT and the cutm?'. jnrT-.pin^ and leap- 
ing {a.\ijui, with and without uArijipe?), wrest- 
ling ("•oAr)), boxing (flvyM^X the jmncratium 
^mtyKpariov), vtPToBXjK, kanna6f)<^r.,-jui, danc- 
ing (i(>X9^X ^> are described in separate 
surtbles. A gymnasimn was not a Boman 
institution. The regular train! tij: nf Imys in 
the Greek gymnastios was foreign to Boman 
manners, and even held in eontempt To- 
wards the end of the republic, many wealthy 
Bomans who bad acquired a taste fttr Greek 
manners, nsed to attach to their villas smaD 
places for lx>dily exercise, sometimes called 
gymnasia, sometimes palaestrae, and to adorn 
them with beantlfhl works of art. The em- 
peror Nero was the first who built a pmblie 

gymnasium at Eome. 

GYMMitsU or U YM.N£TES C>«J»un}ffM)i, oj- 



yviu^mX a ebus of bond-dnves at Argon, 

who may he rnmpnrrfl with the ITrlnt^ at 
Sparta. Their name shows that they attended 
their masters on military serriee In the capa- 
city of light-armed troop.s. 

OYMKOPAEDIA (yvfii'oir<u6uiX the fe«- 
llTal of "naked youtha," was celebrated at 
Simrta every year in honour of Apollo Py- 
thaeus, Artemis, and Ixto. The statne«; of 
these deities stood in a part of the a^^ora 
called xop<>c, and it was around these statuen 
that, at the gymnopaedia, Spartan ronths 
performed their choruses and dances in honour 
of Apollo. The lieatlTal lasted tbr several 
perhaps for ten, days, and on the last day 
men also performed choruses and dances in 
the titeatre; md during these gymnastie 
exhibitions they sanp the sonjrs of Thaletas 
and Alcman, and the paeans of Diouysodotus. 
The leader of the eborms (wpeerrAnft or xsp^ 
TToio?) wore a kind of ehaplet in commemora- 
tion of the \'ictory of the Spartans at Thyrea. 
This event ■ seems to have been closely coo* 
nected y^ith the gymnopaedia, for those Spar* 
tans who had fallen on that occnsion wor^ 
always praised in songs at this festival. 
The hoys in their dances performed sash 
rhythmical movements as resembled the exor- 
cises of the palaestra and the pancration, and 
also imitated the wHd gestam of the worship 
of Dionysus. The whole season of th^ cr\Tn- 
nopacdia, during which Sparta was vii»ited 
by great nnmbers of strangers, was one of 
great merriment nnd rejoitiiiu'?, and old 
bachelors alone seem to have been excluded 
from tiie festtritles. The introdnetkm of the 
prymnopoiitta Is gCBCxally asstgned to ^ |«iar 

665 B. c. 

GIi'NAEOONITIS. [DoMts, 0«sek.] 
Gi'NAEOUNOMI or GtNAECOCOSMI 
(ywaucov6fMn or ■yv»»at«co<co<rfiot), magistrates 
at Athens, originally appointed to superintend 
the oondnet of Athenian women. Their 
I)ower was afterwards extended in such a 
manner that they became a kind of police for 
the pmrpose of preventing any excesses ot 
indecencies, whether committed by men or 
by women. Hence they superintended the 
aesdsgs of Irlends even in private honses* 
for instance^ ^ weddings and on other ftttiva 
occasions. 



HALT^RXB (iXi^pn) were eertatn masire 
of stone or metal, which were used in 
the gymnastic exercises of the Greeks and 
Komans. Persons who practised leaping tn^ 
qnently performed their exercises with hal- 
teres in h<ith liands; but th<n* were also 

frequently luicd merely to exercise the body 
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HABMXmAXA (ipfidtta^), a cftrrtaffft flor 

persons, covftoil overhead and inclosed with 
curtains. It was in general large* often 
drawn by four hortM, an4 attired -witb 
splendid ornaments. It occupied among the 
Persians the same place which the carpentum 
(lid among the Bomans, being used, espe- 
eiaUj upon ikate occasions, for the oouvc y. 
rincc of wonipn and children, of eunuchs, and 
of the aons of the king with their tutors. 

HARMOSTAE {ipftoora^ from ififyiS^ tO 
flt or join toa:ether), the name of the povemors 
whom the LaccdaemonianH, after the i'elo- 
ponnarian -war, lent into tbeir sabjeet or 
conquered towns, partly to keep them in sub- 
miKsion, and partly to abolish the demo- 
eratinl form of government, and MtabUah in 
its stead one similar to their own. Althousjh 
in many cases tliey were ostensibly sent for 
the purpose of abolishing the tyrannical 
government of a town, and to restore the 
people to frec'dam, yet they themMlres act^ 
like king^ or tyrant*. 

HABPAGO (apiroyji: AAcoc: Kpeaypa), a 
grappling-iron, a dr-d^, a f!o«!i-hnr>k. In 
war the g^rappUn[ir-iron, thrown aiiui enemy's 
ship, seized the ri^rging, and was then used 
to droR the ship within reach, so that it 
might be easily boarded or destroyed. These 
Inatmmenta afipear to have been mneh the 




Vkathboak. CBritteh ftUwum.) 



same as the ntantu feireas. The flesb-hoodE 

(xpcdypa) was nn in?tniment u«e<l in cookery, 
resembling a hand with the hngers bent In- 
wards, vauA to take bcHled meat out of the 
caldron. 

IIARPASTUM. [PiLA.] 

HARUSPiCEB, or iRUSPlCB8 (i«^«r. 
Kon-oi), soothsayers or diviners, who inter- 
preted the will of the gods. They originally 
came to Rome from Etruria, whence hams- 
pices wei-c oftcji .sent for by the Romans on 
important occasions. Tlic art of the tumu- 
piccB resembled in many respects that of the 
augurs ; but they never acquired that po- 
litical importance wluch the latter possessed, 
and were regardetl rather as means for 
ascertaining the will of the gods than as pos- 
s*-ssinfr any rclipous authnritr. They did 
not in fact lonn any part of the ecclesiastical 
polity of the Soman state during the republic ; 
they arc never called sacordotes, they did 
not form a coUeKium, and had no magister 
at their head. The art of the banupicee, 
which was called hanispicina, consisted in 
explaining and interpreting the will of tibe 
gods from the apfpearanee of the entrails 
[cx(a) of animals ofTered in sacrifice, whence 
they are sometiues called extupices, and their 
art extispiekm: and also tnm lightning, 
earthquakes, and all extraordinary pheno- 
mena in nature, to which the general name 
of portmtaynt given. Their art i» said to 
have been invented by the Ktruaean Tagea, 
and was contained in certain books callefl 
libri haruspicini, fulgurates, and iotiitrualet. 
This art was considered by the Hirnian* lo 
important at one time, that the senate de- 
creed that a certain number of young Etrus- 
cani, belonging to the principal flunSllea in 
the state, shoidd always be instructed in it- 
In later times, however, their art fell into 
diarepute among well-edueated Romans ; and 
Cicero relates a sayinp of Cato, that he won- 
dered that one hanispex did not laugh when 
he Mw another* The name of harnapex it 
sometimes applied to anjT Und of loofliiayor 
or prophet. 

HA8TA (ryxof), a spear. The apear i« 
defined by Ilomcr, iopiv xaXinipti, " a pole 
fitted with bronxe," and Wpw xaXxo^ipK, " a 
pole heavy with bronae." The bronze, for 
which iron \\ as afterwards substituted, was 
indi«(pcnsable to funn the point (atx/x^, axuxij, 
liomer ; ^oyxi» Xeuophon ; aciet, cmpit, 
jgrfotf/fMi) of the spear. Each of these two 
essential parts is often put for tl\e wliole, so 
that a spear is called ^opv and iopdruw, 
aixM, and A^vm. £ven the more especial 
term moaning an ash-tree, is used in 

the same manner, because the pole of the 
speor was often the stem of a young asu, 
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•tt^pedof itBbwkMidpoUdied. The bottom 

of the spear wm often inclosed in a pointed 
cap of bronze, called by the Ionic writers 
osMlpwrqp and ovptax<K, and in Attic or eom- 
moil Greek <rrvpa^. By forcing this into tho 
ground the spear was fixed erect. Many 
of the lancers who acconipanie<l the king of 
Persia, had, instead of this spike at the bottom 
of their spears, an apple or a pomei^ranate, 
either gilt' or sobered. Fig. 1. in tiie aa- 
ncxed woodcut shows the top and bottom of 
a spear, which is held by one of the king's 
gaards in the sculptures at Pereepolis. The 
spear -was used as a weapon of attack in three 
different waj-s: — 1. It was thrown from 
eatapolts and other engines [ToRauMTVM]. 
S. It -was thnut finrward as a pike* 8. It 




was commonly thrown by the hand. The 
spear frequently hud a leathern thong tied 
to the middle of the shnft, which was c:ined 
iytaikri by the Greeks, and atnentum by the 
Romans, and irhieh was of aaidstance in 
throwing the spear. The annexed figure 
represents the amcntiun attached to the spear 
at the centre of grarity, a littie above the 
middle. Under the penenil terms hnsta and 
•yxof were included various kinds of missiles, of 
irUeh the principal were as fbllow : — LancM 
(A6yx»j), the lance, a comparatively slender 
si>eai commonly used by the Greek horsemen, 
The appendage shown in -woodcut. Fig. 2, 
enabled them to mount their horses with 
greater facility. — Fihwt (iotr<k), the javelin, 
mneh thicker and stronger than the Grecian 
lanco. Its shaft, often made of cornel, was 
4 4 feet (thxec cubits) long, and the barbed 
iron head was of the same length, but this 
extended half way down the shaft, to which 



it was attached with extreme cai'e, so that 
the whole length of the weapon was about 




Huta vriilx AmraUun. (Fium a Paiating oa a Vnar.) « 

6 feet 9 inches. It was used either to throw, 
or to thrust with ; it was peculiar to the 
Romans, and gave the name of pilani to the 
division of the army by which it was adopted. 
— Whilst the heavy-anned Koman soldiers bore 
the long lance and the thick and ponderous 
javeUm, like ligtat-aimed used snudlfiS'missiln,. 
which, though of different kinds, were in- 
cluded under the general term htutae veiitares 
(yp6a^). The ypi^^ was a dart, with a- 
shaft about three foct long and an inch in 
thickness : the iron head was a span long, 
and so thin and aeumineted as to he bent by 
striking against anj'thing, and thus rendered 
unfit to be sent back against the enemy. 
Fig. 3, in the preceding woodcut, shows one 
which was found in a Roman entrenchment 
in Gloucestershire. — The light infantry of the 
Roman army used a similar weapon, culled 
a spit (rmi, verutum ; vawnmi). It was 
adopted by them from the Samnites and the 
Yolsci. Its shaft waS 3^ feet long, its point 
5 inehee. Fig. 4, in the preoeding woodent» 
represents the head of a dart in the Ro}-al 
Collection at Naples ; it may be tokefi as a 
specimen of the wrHhtm, and may be con- 
trastcd with fig. 5, which is the head of a 
lance in the same collection. — ^The Romans 
adopted in like mannor the gontm^ which 
was properly a Celtic wcajxin ; it was given 
as a reward to any soldier who wounded an 
enemy. [Gaksum.] — Spa) us is evidently the 
same word with the English spar and spear. 
It was the rudest missile of the whole class. 
— Besides the terms jactUum and spicuium 
(mhv, imvjwX -whioh probaUr denoted 
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dsrta, membltaif in ftmn th« lance and 
jayelin, but much smaller, adapted conse- 
quently to the light-armed {jaculatores), and 
naed in hunting an well as in battle, wc find 
in cUwrteil uthorH the names of various 
othoT «pcarfl, which were charaetcristio of 
parucuiar nations. — Thuis the aaria$a was 
tiM spear peculiar to the Macedonians. This 
was used both to throw and as a pikr. It 
exceeded in length all other missikii. — The 
Thmdan rompKea^ which had a very long 
point, like the blade of a 5word, was pro- 
bably not unlike the sanssa. — With these 
imipoiM iro may also claaa the niyrliui alMna, 
which resembled a huntinp-polc. — The iron 
head of the German spear, caUed frameOf was 
flhort and narrow, bat rmrj aharp. The 
Germans used it with great efllect either as a 
lance or a pike : they gave to each youth a 
framea and a shield on coming of age. — The 
AlarfM or FkqUuiea was the spear of the 
SagTintines, and was impelled by the aid of 
twisted ropes ; it was large and ponderous, 
having a head of iron a cubit in length, and 
a ball of lead at its other end ; it sometimes 
carried flaming pitch and tow. — The matura 
aad irtigmU were ehiefly need in Ganl and 
Spain : the traijrnia was probably barbed, as 
it required to be cut out of the wound. — The 
Aeiia and Oaieia were mneh smaller mMles. 

' .\monp the decorations which the Roman 
generals bestowed on their soldiers, more 
csfK^ially for aavinf the lifb of a fS^w- 
eitixen, was a spear without a head, called 
katta pura. The celibarit hasta, havintr 
been fixed into the body of a gladiator lyiug 
dead on the arena, was used at maniagee to 
part the hair of the bride. A spear was 
erected at auctions [Avcrioj, and when ten- 
ders were received for publle ollleea {loeo' 
tioTies). It served both to announce, by a 
conventional bign conspicuous at a distance, 
that a sale ires going <m, aad to show that it 
was conducted under the authority of the 
public functionaries. Hence an auction was 
ealled htuta, and an auction-room hattarikm. 
It was also the practice to set up a tptfx in 
the oourt of the Ckntvuviui. 

HASTXTI. (Exsbcitvs, p. ICS, b.] 

HfeCATOMBE. [Sa 

nECrrfi or HECTEUS (emj, tK-mkX and 
its half, Hemiecton or Hemiecteon (lUiUtcrov, 
iuuticrtoy). In dry measures, the AsiiletM was 
the sixth pai t of the medimnus, and the 
headecteoHf of course, the twelfth part. The 
ikeslMiSwas equal to tbe iUmum moditu, as 
each contained 16 f«<rrat or sextarii. The 
Meete or Mecteus and MemieeUm were also 
the namea of eoiu, but the aeooonta we have 
of their value are very various. The only 
coiuistent explanation is, that there were 



diflbrent Jleetee, derived fromdiftrent units ; 
in fact, that these coins were not properly 
dmominatioru of money, but mbdivitiiMU of 
the recojrntsed denominations. 

HELEPdLI8 (tWroAtO, " the taker of 
cities," a machine constructed by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, when he besieged the city of 
Salamla in Cyprus. Its form was that of 
a square tower, each side being 96 cubits 
high and 45 wide. It rested on four 
wheels, eaeh eiirht enUte hlfh. It %aa 
divided into ninr =tnnCR, the lower of which 
contained macluues for throwing great 
stonee, Urn middle large catapnlts Ibr throw- 
ing spears, and the hifrhest other machines 
for throwing smaller stones, together with 
smaller eatapults. It waa manned witii SOO 
soldiers, besides those who moved it by push- 
ing the parallel beams at the bottom. At 
the riege of Rhodes, b. c. 306, Demetrina 
employed an hdepoUs of still greater dimen* 
sions and more complicated construction. 
In subsequent ages we find the name of 
" helepolis " appliad to moving towers which 
carried battering rams, as well aa n*W^**Ww 
for throwing spears and stMies. 

HBUANdDlCAE (ikkKi>M u u\ the jodgea 
in the Olympic games, of whom an account 
is given under OLTMriA. The same name 
wae also given to tiie Judges or eoart4nartial 
in the Lacedaemonian army, and thi y ro 
probably first called by this name when Spuria 
was at the head of the Oreek oonftderacy. 

HKLLENOTAMIAE (eAAi7iw«muu), or 
treasurers of the Greeks, were magistrates 
appointed by the Athenians to receive the 
oontributions of the allied states. They 
were first appointed b. c. 477, when Athens, 
in con^qucnce of tbe conduct of Tau^anias, 
had obtained Am eommand of the alUdd 
states. The money paid by the different 
states, which was originally fixed at 460 
talents, was deposited In Deloe, whieh waa 
the place of meeting for the discussion of all 
conunon interests ; and there can be no doubt 
that the hellenotamiae not only reedved, but 
were olso the guardians of, these nionirs. 
The ottioe was retained after the treasury 
was transferred to Athens on the proposal of 
the Samians, but was of course abolished on 
the conquest of Athens by the Lacedaemonians. 

HELOTES (c'iAMTCf), a class of bondsmen 
peculiar to Sparta. They were Achaeans, 
M'hn h I'i rp'^isted the Dorian invaders to the 
last, and iiad been reduced to slavery as the 
punlghment of thdr obstinacy. The Helota 
were regarded as the proi>crty of the state, 
which, while it gave their services to indi- 
viduals, reserved to Itself the power of eman- 
cipating them. They were attached to the 
land, and oould not be sold away from it» 
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Tbxj ealtivated the land, ud paiil to fhetr 

masters as rent a certain mra<^nrc of rom, the 
exact amount of whicii bad been fixed at a 
very early period, tbe vaMiif ni tiiat ainoiint 
beinjr forbifld* n unit r In ; 1. 3- imprecations. 
Besidca being engaged in the cultivation of 
the laad, the Helots attended on their maa* 
ters at the public meal, and many of them 
were no doubt employed by the state in pub- 
lic works. In war the Hdoto semd as 
light-armed troops (<^i'Aoi), % certain number 
of them nttPRfUnp every heavy-armed Spartan 
to the field ; at the battle of riataeae there 
were seven Hetota to each Spartan. These 
attendants were probably called oMwirropct 
(t. e. ofi^iVrarrec), and one of them in par- 
tieidar, the 9tpAmvt or Mreonf. The Helots 
only served as hoplites in particular emer- 
gencies; and on aoch occasions they were 
generally emancipated. The first faeUwee 
of this kind was in the expedition of Bra- 
sidast a, c. i2l. The treatment to which 
tbe Hdota were enhjeeted tras marked by the 
most wanton cnielty ; uiul they were regarded 
by the Spartans with the greatest suspicion. 
Occasionally tlic cphors selected young Spar- 
tans for the secret service (^Kpvmeia) of wan- 
dering over the country, in order to kill the 
lieiuts. The Ilelota might be emancipated, 
but there were several steps between them 
and the free citizen^, and it is dnnbtf'il 
whether they were ever admitted to all the 
privfleges of elthwnship. The faUowiag 
classes of emancipated Ilelnts are enume- 
rated o^erot, oieoTroTot, ipvKr^fm, j«<nro- 
tnotfanirutf end i«e8fl|M&8nc« Of these tbe 
a^eroi were probably released from all ser- 
yiod i the c/nmct^mv were those employed in 
war ; tbe Bt^noinam h ai served mi board the 
fleet ; and the vtoSoiiwBti^ were tliose who 
had been possessed of (freedom for some time. 
Besides these, there were the ytMum or 
liMixxe^, who were domestic slaves, brought 
up with the young Spartans, and then eman- 
cipated. Upon being emancipated they 
feeelved pennisdoa to dwell where they 

wished. 

IlliMhKUDIlUMI (V<po*poM«0. couriers 
in the Greek states, who could keep on run- 
ninp- flav, nnd were often employed to 
curry news of important events. They were 
tndaed for tiw imrpoasv and ooold perform 
the longest joumrys in an almost incredibly 
ehort space of time. Such couriers were in 
times of danger stationed on some eminenoe 
in Older to nb-^.-Tve anytlUny of irnpoi-tanr-e 
^lat might happen, and carry the iuteiUgeuce 
■with speed to tho proper quarter. Hence we 
ftequently find them called Mmtenaeopi 
(il^Mtpooxoiroi). 



enlar ceat; for the aeeommodathm of personii 

enj^ag-ed In conversation ; also the semicfar* 
cular seat round the tribunal in a basilica. 

HSmINA 0u^i^\ the name of a Greek 
and Tinman meanire, seeniR to be nothing 

i more tiian the dialectic form used by tiu 
SMUaa and Italian Greeks far ■^fuov. It 
was therefore applied to the half of the 
standard fluid measure, the tt<my!, which the 
other Greeks called kotvAij, and the word 
passed into the Roman metrical system, 
where it is u<?od with exactly the pame foree, 
namely for a measure whiclx is half of the 
sextarnm, and equal to the Greek catfitt, 

HENDEC.\. (oi eVSeica), the Kleven, were 
magistrates at Athens of considerable import- 
anee. Thef were anttually ehosen bjr kt* 
one from earh of the ten tribes, and a sccwv 
tary (ypo/Aftarev?), who must properly be re- 
garded as their servant (iv^frfrvc), thooi^ ho 
former', cme of their number. The principal 
duty of the Eleven was the care and manage- 
ment of the inibUe prison (tcoyuimfptavX 

i which was entirely nnder their jurisdictiMl. 
The prison, however, was seldom used by tho 
Athenians a mere place of eonflnement, 
serving generally for punishments and ex- 

^ ecutionB. When a person was condemned to 
death he was immediately given into the 
custody of tho Eleven, who ware then boomd 
to carry the sentence into execution aocordini?^ 
to the laws. The must common mode of 
exeeation was by hemlodc juice (moMuwX 
which was dnmk after sunset. The Eleven 
had under them gaolers, executioners, and 
torturers. When torture was inflicted in 
causes afTeeting: the state, it was either done 
in the immediate presence of tbe Eleven, or 
by their servant tiJiMor). The Eleven 
usually had only to carry into execution the 
sentence passed in the courts of law and the 
publio Bssembltes; bnt in some eases they 
possessed Jurisdiction. Tliis was the case in 
those summary proceedings called apagope, 
ephegesis and endeizis, in which the penalty 
was fixed by law, and might be inflicted by 
the court on the confession or conviction ot 
the accused, M-iihout appealing to any of tho 
jury courts, 

H K PH A ESTEl A. [ L\ M i a dfi-horia.] 
UEUAEA (^p«ua), the name of festivals 
celebrated in honour of Hera in all the towns 
of GrefTP -(vhere the worship of this divini^ 
was introduced. The original seat of her 
worship was Argos t whence her ftctfvak in 

other placr^ vi rm, more or less, imitations of 
those which were celebrated at Argos. Ucr 
service was peribnned by tbe most dislin* 
fruished priesti'sses of the place; one of tliem 
was the high-priestess, and the Argivea 
coinile4 their yecff ^ tiM date of her cMat^ 
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The Henna of Argns -were «debrated ewry 

fifth year. One of the great solemnities 
which took place oa the ocoairioni was a mag- 
nificent procenbm to fhe great temple of 
Ilera, between .4Lrgos and Mycenae. A raat 
number of young men aMembled at Argoo, 
and marched in armour to the temple of the 
goddess. They were preceded by one hun- 
dred oxen (eitaT0ft/3n, whence the festival Is 
albo called cxarofi^ota)* The high-priestesa 
accompanied this procession, riding in a cha- 
riot drawn by two white oxen. The 100 
Dxen were sacriftced, and their flesh distri- 
buted umng all tlw dtlseiui} after whieli 
games and contesta took place. Of the H«- 
raea celebrated in other countries, those of 
Ouam, which island deriTed the worship of 
Hera from Arpos, were perhaps the most 
brilliant of all the feetiTala of this dirinity. 
The Heraea of Ells, which were celebrated 
in the fourth year of every Olympiad, wore 
also conducted with considerable splendour. 
: HfiRES.— (1) Gbekk. To obtain the right 
of inheritance as well as citizenship at AtlMU 
(iyxurrtio. and n-oAireta), legitimacy wa« a 
necessary qualitication. When an Athenian 
died lea\ing legitimate sons, they shared the 
inhoritmoo. like our heirs in gavelkind ; the 
only advantage possessed by the eldest son 
beio9t1i«flnitehoiM.lnfhediTlrioii« Every 
man of full age and sound mind, not under 
durance or improper influence, was compe- 
tent to make a will $ fmt iflie bad » em he 
could not dij'tnhrrit him, although his will 
might take effect in case the son did not 
eompleto Ids serenteenth year. If there was 
but one son, he took the whole estate ; but 
if he had sisters, it was incumbent on him to 
provide for them, and give them suitable 
marriage portions; they were then called 
eirtVpotJcot. On failure of sons and their issue, 
daughters and daughters' children succeeded, 
and there seems to havo been no limit to the 
aucepssion in the descending line. It -sviU 
awist the student to be informed, that a^€i^to« 
dgnifles a first cousin. 'Ave^wotov* is a first 
eoii'^in's son; formed in thi" saTnc manner as 
o^cA^M^ovs trotn iStX/^f and 6vyaTpi6ov% from 
AryttTifp. KAd$fMw j» tbe snlideet^natter of 
inheritance, or (in one sense of the word) 
the iniieritance ; KK'^jpovofUK the heir. 'Ay- 
XMTtts, praiJmlty of blood to xeferenee to 
BuccGssion, and sometimes right of c-k , r-y. 
sion. SyyycxMt, natural mnwanguiaity. S.vy' 
yntSr, eoltatend vetattons, vn opposed to 

heyovoi, lineal descendants, — (2) Homax. 
A persoa might become on hcres by being 
named as aueb (in^utus, toriptut, /actus) 
in a will executed by a competent person, 

according to the forms required by law [Try- 
lAMjmtvHj. The testator might cither name i 



one person as beres, or he might name 

several hcrcdcs {cofiercdcs), and he might 
divide the hcrcditas among them as ho 
pleased. Tbe shares of the heredcs were 
generally expressed by reference to the divi- 
sions of the As : thus, " hcres ex asse " is 
heres to the whole property ; " hcres ex 
dodnnta^*' heres to three-fourths ; " hercs 
ex semnncia," heir to one twenty-fourth. 
If there were several heredcs named, without 
any definite shares beini? ^'^iven to them, the 
property belonged to them in equal shares. 
As a general rule, only Koman citLsens could 
be named as beiedes ta the will of a Bonum 
citizf^Ti ; liut a slave could also be named 
heres, though he had no power to moke a 
will, and a fllins-ftunillM could also be named 
hercs, though he was riy, l-r the same inca- 
pacity. Persons, not Koman citiaens, who 
bad teceived the commerefum, eoidd take 
hereditates, legnta and fidciconunisso by tes- 
tament. — ^Heredcs were either Nccessarii, Sui 
et Nccessarii, or Extranei. The heres neoes^ 
aarius was a dare of the testator, who wai 

made an heres and liber at the same time ; 
and he was called necessarius, because ol the 
necessity that he was under of accepting the 
hereditai:. The heredcs sui et nccessarii 
were sons and daughters, and the sons and 
daogbters of a son, who were In tbe power 
of a testator. Thr^ip lieredcs sui were called 
nccessarii, becaum; of the necessity that they 
were under, aceordlng to the etvil law, of 
talcincr the hereditas with it*! incumbrances, 
But the praetor permitted such pcrscms to 
teftase tbe beredUas (oMinerv s« ab Aereifi- 
tate), and to allow ttie property to be sold 
to pay the testator's debts; and he gave 
the same privilege to a mancipatcd son 
{qui in mma mancijni est). All oQwr 
l^erofifg are called extranei. and compre- 
hend all persons who are not in the power 
of a testator, such as emancipated ebU« 
dren. A certain time was allowed to ex- 
tranei for the cretio hereditatis^ that is, for 
them to detennlne whetiier ttiey would take 
the hereditas or not : hence the phrase, 
"cemere hereditatem." — If a man died 
intestate, tbe hereditas eame to the heredcs 
sui, and was then called legitima hereditas. 
If an intestate had no sui hcrcdes, the Twelve 
Tables gave tbe hereditas to the agnati [Coo- 
NATij, and if there were no agn;iti, to the 
gentiles. If a man had a son in his power, 
he was bound eitber to make him heres, or 
to exheredate (exheredare) him expressly 
[nominatim). If he passed him over in 
silence {silentio praeterierit)^ the will was 
altogether void (inulUet mm Jtm factum). 
Other libf^ri could be passed over, and tbe 
vriii would still be a valid wiU; but tho 
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liberl to passed over took a certain portion 

of the hercditas adcrescejido, as it was 
termctl, ox jure adcreacendi. It was necessary 
dtber to institate as heredea, or to exliere- 
date posthumous children nomtnalim, other- 
wise the will, which was origiivallj Yalid* 
beoame InvaUd {ruptum) ; and the irill he- 
came inralid by the birth cither of a posthu- 
mous son or daughter, or, as the phra»e was, 
adgnaacendo rumpitur teatamentutn. The 
heres represented the testator and intestate, 
and had not only a claim to all his property 
and all that was due to him, but was bound 
by all his obUgatiOlll. He succeeded to the 
sacra privata, and was bound to maintain 
them, but only in respect of the property, for 
the obligattan of the aaera priTata was 
ntt-irhpfl to property and to the heres only 
as the owner of it. Hence the expression 
«g|iie aaeria hcreditaii'* meant aa heredltas 
unencumbered wit'i sacra. 

HEBMAE («pfMu), and the diminutive 
Hcrmnli (epfitjia), statues eompoaed of a 
head, usually that of tlie pod Hermes, jjlaced 
on a quadrangular pillar, the height of which 
corresponds to the stature of the human 
body. 8uch statues were very numerous 
at Athens, So g^reat was the demand 
for these works that the wordfi ep/M)y- 

were used as the generic terms for a sculp- 
tor, his art, and his studio. Houses in 
Athens had one of th^ statues placed at 
the door, called ^pfujv vipo^oSst or vrp^vki 



and sometimes also In tiie peristyle. The 

great rererence attached to them is shown 
by the alarm and indignatlOli which were 
felt at Athens in eonsequenoe of the mntfla* 

tion of till' -.vhdlf number in a sinprle nijfht, 
just before the sailing of the Sicilian expe- 
ditioti. They were Ukswtse placed in fhmt 
of temples, near to tombs, in the gymnasia, 
palaestrae, libraries, porticoes, and public 
places, at the comers of street;*, on high 
roads as sign-posts, with distances inscribed 
upon them, and on the boundaries of 1 mtls 
and states, and at the gates of cities. Small 
Hermae were also used as pilasters, and as 
supports for furniture and ntenitils. Many 
statues existed of other deities, of the same 
form as the Hermae; which no doubt ori« 

trninti^rl in the same mnnnrr; and which 
wure still called by the generic name of 
Smrmte; even tiumfh the bust upon them 
was that of anothf r deity. Some stat\ies of 
this kind are described by a name compounded 
of that 9t Hermes and anotiier ttvtaiity: 
thus we have IIermamAi$^ Hermarea, Her- 
mathma, S*rmerad€$i HermeroM, Mermcpan. 
There is anotlier class of theae works, in 
which the bust represented no deify St aU, 
but was simply the poi-trait of a man. Even 
these statuea, however, retained the names 
of Hermae and Termini. The Hermae were 
used by the wealthy Romans for the decoration 
of their houses. The following engraving ex- 
hibits a Hermes deoorated with garlands and ' 
sariwindedwithQieimiileaientsfrfldswcnliiii. 




Uvmua. (Pruoi ■ Bukrvlicf .) 



HERMAEA (cftMua), festivals of Hermes, 
eriebratod in various parts of Greece. As 

Hermes was the tutelary deity of the jrjTfi- 
nasia and palaestrae, the boys at Athens cele- 
brated the Henttaea In the gjnnnasia. 

IIESTlXSIS (ecTTUMTt?), was a species of 
Uturg}', and consisted in giving a feast to 



one of the tribes at Athens (ti^r ♦s*^ towar)" 
It was provided fbr eaeh tribe at the expenas 

of a person belonging to that tribe, who was 

called iffTtartiip. 

HtfinoDtTLI (tepoSovAot), persoDs ni both 
sexes, who were devoted like slaves to ths 
worship of tho gods. They were of Eastera 
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ongin, and are most frequently met with in 
MQiieetloii wifh imbip of the deities of 

Syria, Phoenicia, and Asia Minor. They 
wnaisted of two dasses; one composed of 
davea, properly so mUed, who attended to 
all the lo-n i 1 <l-itie8 connected with the wor- 
ship of the gods, eultivated the eac^ lands, 
Ad., ftikd whose dneendants eootlinied in the 
same servile condition ; and the other com- 
prising persons who were personally free* 
but bad dedicated themsdTee n da'vee to the 
gods, and who were either attached to the 
tempU'«, or -were dispersed throughout the 
country and brought to the gods the money 
they had gained. To the latter class belonged 
the women, who prostituted their persons, 
and presented to the gods the money they 
had obtained by this means. This class was 
only found in Greece, in connection with the 
worship of thoee divinities who were of 
Eastern origin, or whose religions rites were 
borrowed from the East. This was the cafo 
with Aphrodite (Yenos), who was originally 
an Oriental goddess. , 

niEROMNE^rOXES (Jepofii^Vows), the 
more honouxable of the two classes of repre- 
aentali'ves who eompoeed the Amphictyonic 
council. An aocoimt of them is given under 
Amphicttoses. — We also read of hieromnc- 
mones in Grecian state;;, distinct from the 
Amphictyonic representatives of thie wane. 
Thus the ])rir^t>; of roseidon, nt Mcfjara, wfTc 
• called hieromnemones, and at Byzantiuiu, 
which was a colony oi Mcfara, the chief 
ma^$!trate in the state e|ipeea« tO have been 
called by this naiue. 

HIERONICAE. [Athlktak.] 

lUEROPOII (iepojTotoi), pacrificers at 
Athens, of whom ten were appointed erer>' 
year, and oondneted all the nsiial eaeriflces, 
a? IV 0^1 as those belonging to the quinqvun- 
uial festivals, with the exception of those 
«i the Panothenaea. 

niLARlA (tAiipia), a Roman festival, cele- 
brated on the 25th of March, in honour of 
C>'beld, the moth» of the gods. 

HIPPOBOTAE (iim-o^orat), the feeders of 
horses, the name of the nobility of Cbalcis in 
Euboea, corresponding to the iinrtU in other 
Greek states. 

niPPODROMrS (iTTTToSpowov^ the name 
by which the Greeks desiprnatcd tne place ap- 
propriated to the horse-races, both of chariots 
and of single horses, which formed a part of 
their games. The word was also applied to 
the races themselves. In Homer's vivid de- 
scription (12. xxiii., 262—650) the nature of 
the contest and the arrangements fur it are 
very eleatly indOeated. There is no artifielally 
con trusted hippocbome ; but an exietinfr 
land-mark or monument (oiiiM) is chosen as 



the goal (T€pfxa\ round which the chariots 
had to pa«» leftfiag It on flw left hand, and 

so returning to the Greek ships on the sea- 
shore, from which they had started. The 
eiuuriole were five in nnmber, eaebwitiitwo 
horses and a single driver, vrhn stood upright 
in his chariot. The critical point of the race 
was to turn the goal as sharp as possible, 
with the nave of the near wheel almost 
grazing it, and to do this safely : very often 
the driver was here thrown Out, and the 
chariot broken in pieces. The account in 
Homer will give us an equally ^i^od U\p-a of a 
chariot-race at Olympia, or in any other ol the 
Greek games of later timea. The general ftann 
of the hippodrome wan an oblong, with a 
semicircular end. For an account of the 
chariot races at Borne see Cmcvs. 

HTSTRIO (viro>epfnJf), an actor. — (1) 
Gb££k. Xt is shown in the articles Cnoavs 
and DioimxA that the Ghreek drama origi- 
nated in the chorus which at the festivals of 
Dionysus danced around his altar, and that 
at first one penmLdetadied hims^ item the 
chorus, and, with mimic gf>ti( n'-i'ion, re- 
lated his story cither to the chorus or in con- 
versation with it. the story thna aeted 
required more than one person, they were all 
represented in succession by the same actor, 
and ^ere was never more than one person on 
the stage at a time. This onstom was re» 
♦ained by Thespis and Phi-^Tiichns. Aeschy- 
aus introduced a second and a third actor ; 
and the nnmber of three actors was bat eeiU 
dom exceeded in any Greek drama. The 
three regular actors were distinguished by 
the technical names of wpm m yun9Tlji9$ 9nnpm i 
ywftcn-^?, and TptTayi«»»'t<mj'^, uhich indicated 
the more or leas prominent part which an 
actor had to perform In the drama. The female 
characters of a play were always performed 
by young men. A distinct class of persons, 
who made acting on the stage their proA»- 
sion, was unknown to the Greeks during the 
period of their great dramatists. The earliest 
and greatest dramatic poets, Thespis, Sopho- 
cles, and probably Aeschylus also, acted in 
their own plan's, and in all probability m 
protagonistae. It was not thought degra- 
ding in Greece to perimai on the stage. At 
a later period persons began to devote thera- 
selvcH exclusively to the profession of actors, 
and distinguished individuals received even 
as early as the time of Demosthenes exorbi- 
tant sums for their performances. — (S) 
KoiCAir. The word JUUrw, by which the 
Roman actor was called, is said to have been 
formed i^om the Etruscan histetf which sig- 
nified a Indio or dancer. In tfie year 864 
u.c. Rome wa^^ visited by a plui<iu , ami xs no 
human means could stop it, the liomans are 
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nid to iMTe tried to vnrt the anger of tbe 
gods by scenic plays sceniei)^ whiohf 

until then, had been unknown to them ; and 
ttH there were no persons at liume prepared 
for such performances, the Bomana sent to 
Etniria for them. The first histriones, who 
were thus introduced from Etrurian were 
daiieon, and perftnmed their inoiTMneotB to 
the accompaniment of a flute. Roman youths 
afterwards not only imitated these dancers, 
but also netted rude and joooee veraes, 

adapted to the movcmmt.^ of thr flnncr and 
the melody of the flute. Ikb kind of amuse- 
meiit* whieh mm the beds of tlio Boman 
drama, i rnmhied unaltered until the time of 
Xtiviua Attdronicufl, whu introduced a slave 
upmi the stage tat ttie purpose of ■ingiilg or 
reciting the recitative, while he himself per- 
formed the appropriate dance and gesticula- 
tion. A further step in the development of 
the draiBB, which is likewise ascribed to 
Liviuf, was, that the dancer and reciter 
carried on a dialogue, and acted a story with 
the accompaniment of the flute. The name 
hiatrio, •^vhit h orifrinaliy signified a dancer, 
was now applied to the actors in the drama. 
The eiteUanae were plftjed by freoboni Eo- 
mans, while the regular drama was left to 
the hiatrionesi who formed a distinct class of 
pereona. The hiatrlones were not eltiseiia; 
they were not contained in tlie tribes, nor 
allowed to be enlisted as soldiers in the 
Boman legions ; and If any ettlsen entered 
the profession of an histrio, he, on this ac- 
count, was excluded fnm his tribe. The 
taiatrfones were therefore always cither firecd- 
mcn, strangers, or slaves, and many paSMges 
of Koninn writers show that they were pene- 
raiiy held iii great coutcmpt, Towai"ds the 
cloae of the republic it was only such men as 
Oiecro, Mho, by their Greek education, raised 
themselves above the prejudices of their 
countrymen, and ^ued the person no tees 
than tlic talents of an Aesopus and a Ros- 
cius. But notwithstanding this low estima- 
tion in wbieta aeton were generally held, 
distinguished individuals amonj? them at- 
tracted iaunenso crowds to the theatres, and 
were ezorUtantly paid. Boadoa alone re- 
ceived every day that he performed one 
thousand denarii, and Aesopus left his 9on a 
fortune of 200,000 sesterces, which he had 
acquired adUkf by his profession. The pay 
of the actors was called hirar, which Mord 
WHS jierhaps conflncd originally to the pay- 
ment made to those who took part In the 
religious services celebrated in groves. 

liOMOEI (<i^i.oiot), the Equals, were those 
Bpai-tans who posanaed the full rightsi of 
citizenship, and are opposed to the t'lroficww?, 
9r thoee M ho haa imdcrgone some kind of 



eiVil degradation. This distinction between 
the aitfaens was no part of the ancient spur, 
tan constitution. In the institution ascribed 
to Lycurgus, every citizen had a certain por- 
tion of land ; but as in course of time many 
citizens lost their lands through various 
causes, they were unable to oontribttte to the 
ezpeiMesof ll» qwltia, and Oereflm eeaaei 
to possess the fWl rights of Spartan dtisens. 
Hence the distinction appears to have arisen 
between the SfiocM «id 4mvic£Dm, the former 

being those who were in the posf^f s-ion of 
their land, and cons^uently able to coutri- 
bnte to the eyMltia, tbe latter flieae wte 

through having no land were unable to do so. 
The Homoei were the ruling class in the 
state. They filled all the public offices with 
the exception of the Ephoralty, and they pro- 
bably met together to determine upon public 
affairs imder the name of emcA^tTot in an ai>- 
sembly of their own, which is called ^ fuitpa 
eKKKritrCa, to distinguish it firom the aasemUy 
of the whole body of Spartan citizens. 

HONOkes, the high oflloea of the itate to 
which qualified individuals were called by the 
votes of tbe Soman citizens. Tbe wwde 
«< nuvtotratna" and ^hooorea** are eoaMttanea 
coupled together. The capacity of enjoying 
the h<morcs was one of the disUnguiahing 
marba of ettiaenship. [CmrAS.] JKmorwaa 
distinguished from mutius. The latter was 
an oflloe connected with the administration of 
the state, and waa attended with eost {sump- * 
tut) but not with rank {diffniteu). Honor 
was properly said deferri, dari ; munus was 
said impotii. A person who held a magis- 
tral us might be said to discharge numera^ 
but only as incident to thp < [11' c. f ir thi- 
othce itscil was tbe honor. 5ucii muucra &> 
these were pnbUo gaaiea and ofber fhlnga of 
the kind. 

HOPLITAE. [ExERcrrcs.] 

nORA. [DiKK.] 

IIOKOi rxnUM (ipoAoytOT'), the name of 
the various instruments by means of which 
the andento meaanTed the time of fhe day 

and night. The earliest and simplest horo- 
logia of which mention is made, were called 
poh» (irdXac) and ^omof> (yv^^v), BoUl 

divided the day into twelve equal i)arts, and 
were a kind of snn-dial. The gnonum^ which 
was also called stoicheion {<mt\tlw\ waatiie 
more aimple of the two, and probably tbe 

more ancient. It consisted of a staff or pillar 
i^tauding perpendicular, in a pluct; exposctl to 
the sun (aKiaBi^frnv), so that the letiL tli tif its 
shadow might be easily nscertnined. The 
shadow of the gnomon was measured by feet, 
which were probably marked on tha piaee 
where thr shadow fell. In Inter times the 
name gnomon was applied to any kind of 
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mn-4Ual, especially to its linger which threw 
the shadow, and thus pointed to the hour. 
The polos or heliotropion (i^Aioxpotrtoi'), on the 
other hand, seemB to have been a more per- 
Ihet kind of ttm-dial ; Imt it iqtpesn, nerer- 
thpless, not to hn- r been much used. It 
consisted of a basin {^txaitit), in the middle 
of whieh the perpemUevlar tHaS or fing:er 
(yvtaiiMi) was erected, ar.i] in it the twelve 
parts of the day were marked by lines. — 
AnoQier Idnd of horolog^um was the clep- 
sydra (jtXti^vSpa). It derived its name from 
ttkhmuf and viiop, as in its original and 
simple form it consisted of a Tessel with 
■eTml littie openings (TpvmjfAara) at the 
bottom, through which the water contained 
in it escaped, as it were by stealth. This in- 
•trument seenaa at flrst to have been used 
only for the purpwje of measuring the time 
during which persons were allowed to speak 
in the courts of Justice at Athens, It was a 
hollow |?lobo, probably somewhat flat at the 
top>part, where it bad a short neck (ovAikX 
Uke diat <rf a botHe, through wUeh the water 
was poured into it. This opening might be 
closed by a lid or stopper (imfui)^ to prevent 
the water nraning oat at the hottom. As 
the time for speaking in the Atheniun courts 
was thus measured by water, the orators fre- 
quently use the term v&»p instead of the time 
allowed to them. An especial officer (6 e^' 
vStap) was appointed in the courts for the 
* purpose of watching the clepsydra, and stop- 
pinv it when any documents were read, 
whereby the speaker was interrupted. The 
time, and consequently the quantity of water 
allowed to a apMker, depended upon the im- 
portance of the cas«e. The clepsydra used in 
the courts of justice was, properly speaking, 
no horoiogiiun ; hut emkUer ones, made of 
c-lri?';, and of the same simple structure, were 
undoubtedly used very early in families for 
the purposes of ordinary life, and for dividing 
the day into twelve equal parts. In these 
glass-clepcgrdrae the division into twelve 
parts must have been visible, either on the 
glass globe itself, or in tbe basin into which 
water flowed. — ^The first horologium with 
which the Bomans became acquainted was a 
sun-dial {solarium or horologium sciothcri- 
ctim), and was said to have been brought to 
Kome by Fapirius Cursor twelve year-s before 
the war with Pyrrhus. But as sim-dials 
were useless when the sky was cloudy, P. 
Scipio Nasiea, in his censorship, Id 9 B.C., 
established a public clepsydra, whieh indi- 
cated the hours both of day and night. This 
clepsydra was in aftertlmcs generally called 
solarinm. Alter the time of Seipio Na^a 
several Immlogia, chiefly solaria, seem to 
have been erected in various public places at , 



Home. Clepsydrae were Ubcd by the Bomans 
in their camps, ehiefly for tbs pnrpoee of 
measuring accurately the four vigiliae into 
which the night was divided. The custom 
of ttsittg elep«ydne as a etaedc npen the 
speakers in the court.s of justice at Kome, 
was introduced by a law of Cn. Pompeius, in 
his third eonsnlsliip. Beftare that time the 
speakers had been under no restrictions, but 
spoke as long as they deemed proper. At 
Borne, as at A&iim, tb» timo aUoiwed to Hib 
speakers depended npom tho inqMKtanee of 
the ca.se, ^ 

HORKEUM (htptioVf <riTO^vAaiccu>K, aflO* 
ftj«tn) was, according to its etyniologicai signi- 
fication, a place in which ripe fruits, and 
especially corn, were kept, and thiLs an- 
swered to our gaauacj. During the empire 
the name horreum was given to any place 
destined for the safe preservation of things of 
any kind. Thns we find it applSed to a plaea 
in which beautiful works of art were kept* 
to cellars {horrea subterranean horrea vinaria)^ 
to depots Unr merchandise, and all sorts of 
provisions {horretm penarium). Seneca even 
culls his library a horreum. But the more 
general application of the word horreum was 
to places for keeping fruit and corn ; and a.H 
Bome kinds of fruit required to be kept more 
dry than Others, Vb» aneients had healdeB tiio 
horrea subterranea, or cellars, two other 
kinds, one of which was built like every other 
house upon the ground; but others [horrea 
I pcmilia or tublimia) were erected ahove the 
ground, and rested upon posts or ntone 
pillars, that the fruits kept in them might 
remain dry.-^7h)att ahout the year 140 after 
Christ, Rome possessed two kinds of public 
horrea. The one class consisted of buildings 
in whieh tiie Romans might depoiit their 
goods, and even their mnney, securities, and 
other valuables. The second and more im- 
portant daas of horrea, which may he termed 
public granaries, were buildings in which a 
plMitifiil supply of com was constantly kept 
at the expense of the state, and firom whieh, 
in seasons of scarcity, the corn waj* distri- 
buted anumg the poor, or sold at a modenito 
price. 

IIORTUS ('c^irof), garden. Our knowledge 

of the horticulture of the Greeks is very 
limited. In fact the Grecka seem to have 
had no great taste for landscape beauties, and 
the small number of flowers mth which thf y 
were acquainted afforded but little iuduce- 
ment to ornamental horticulture. At Athona 
the flowers most cultivated were probably 
those used for making garlands, such as vio- 
lets and roses. In (he time of the Ftolomies 
the art of gardening seems to have advanced 
in the favourable climate of Egypt so fori 
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that a succession of flowers was obtained all 
the year round. The Romans, like the 
Greeks, labourpd under the disadvanta|?e of a 
very limited flora. This disadvantage they 
endearoand to O Tercome, by arranging' the 
materials they did possess in such a way as 
to produce a striking effect. We have a very 
ftill dnoflptkHi of ft Boum gwdn In s 
letter of the yonntrer Pliny, in which he de- 
•eribes his Tuscan villa. In Aront of the 
porHem there was generally a xj/stwi or flat 
piece of ground, divided into flower-beds of 
different shapes by borders of box. There i 
were also sodh flower-lndb in other parts of | 
ttie garden. Sometimes they were raised so 
as to form terraces, and their sloping sides 
planted with evergreens or creepers. The 
mMt striking featores of m Banian garden 
were lines of large trees, among which the 
plane appears to have been a greut favourite, 
planted in regular order ; alleys or walks {am- 
MuHone$) fbnmed by doeely dipped hedges 



of box, yew, cypress, and other evergreens; 
beds of acanthns, rows of frvifc-trees, espe* 
cially of vines, with statues, pjrramids, foun« 
tains, and summer-houses {diaetae). The 
tranfcs of the trees and the puts of the house 
or any other buildings which were visible 
from the garden, were often covered with 
ivy. In one lespeet the Soman taste dUResed 
most materially from that of the present day« 
namely, in their fondness for the an iopU 
ariOf whleh eonslsted in tying, twisting, or 
cutting trees and shrubs (especially the box) 
into the figures of animals, ships, letters, Seo, 
Their principal garden-lbwcni seem to hstn 
been violets and roses, and they also had the 
ciocus, narcissus, lily, ^adiolas, iris, poppy, 
amaranth, and others. Oonservatories and 
hot-houses are frequently mentkned by Mar- 
tial. Flowers and plants were also kept In 
the central place of the peristyle [Domvs], 
on the xoofk sad In the windows of honsos. 
An ornamental garden was also called virM*- 




fiwn, and the gardener tojMorjM or dHAirliM. 
The eommon name Ibr n gardOMr Is tUUcus 
or eultor^hortorum. 

HOSPITIUM (fcvfa, irpofevto), hospitality, 
was in Greece, as well as at Kome, of a two- 
fold nature, either private or public, in so 
far as it was cither established between in- 
dividoals, or between two states. {Hospitium 
privatum and hospitium publicum, t^via and 
irpofcvui.) In ancient Greece the stranger, 
as such and Aesffe), was looked npon 
as an enemy ; hut whenever he appeared 
among another tribe or nation without any 
sign of hostile intentions, he was oonstdeted 
not only as one who required aid, hot as a 
suppliant, and Zeus was the protecting Aeity 
of strangers and suppliants (Zcj^ (Aw). On 
his arrival, therefore, the 8tran[,'er was kindly 
received, wd provided with every thing ne- 
MMSry to naks hibn eomftirtalilo. It seems 
to ham hsoi enstomary for the host, on the 
departure of the stranger, to break a die 
(cMrrpdYoAiK) in two» ooe half of which he 
himself retained, whUe ttie other half was 
given to the stranger ; and when at any 
future time they or their descendants met, 



they had a means of recognising eoeh other, 
and the hospitable connection was renewed. 
Hospitality thus not only existed between the 
persons who had originally formed it, bnt 
was transferred as an inheritance from father 
to son. What has been said hitherto, only 
refers to hospitium privatum ; but of far 
greater importance was the hospitium publi- 
cum (irpofei/ia, sometimes simply ^evia) or 
public hospitality, which existed between two 
states, or hotweon an Inttvidnal or n Ihmfly 
on the one hand* tad a whole state on the 
other. Of the latter kind of public hoepitality 
many fastanees are reeorded, sneh as ttwt 
between the Peisistratids and Sparta, in 
which the people of Athens had no share. 
The hospitinm pnUieom among the Greeks 
arose undoubtedly from the hospitium privn* 
tom, and it may have originated in two ways. 
"When the Greek tribes were governed by 
chieftains or kings, the private hospitality 
existing hetween the ruling families of two 
tribes may have produced similar relations 
between their subjeets, which, after the abo- 
lition of the kingly power, continued to exist 
between the new republics as a kind of poiiti* 
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oal intaerituiw «f former times. Or a perwm 

belon^g to one state mi^'ht havr cither 
extensive conncctlous •with the citizens of 
another state, or entertain great partiality 
for the other state itaeU; and thiw ofFcr to 
receive all those Mho came from that ptatc 
either on private or public busiiieas, and to 
act as their patron in his own city. This he 
at first did merely us u private iiuliviilual, 
but the state to w^hich he offered tlus kind 
aerviee would naturally aooa reoognlM and 
reward him for it. M'hcn tWO Btates et^tab- 
li»bed public hoijpitaUty, and no individuals 
came forward to act aa the repraaentatives of 
their state, it was neccssrtry that in each 
state persons should be appointed to show 
hospitality to, and wateh over the interests 
of, all persons who came from the state con- 
nected by hospitality. The persons who urcrc 
appointed to this office as the recognised 
agents of the state for which they acted were 
called proxeni (n-pofcwi), but those who un- 
dertook it voluntarily etheloprozeni (iOeXovpo- 
|cM»). The offlee of proxenus, which hears 
irreiit resemblance to that of a modem con<<til 
or minister-resident, was in some cu^'h hci^- 
ditarjr in a partieular family. When a state 
appointed a pro\enu<5, it either sent ont one 
of its own citizens to reside in the other 
statet or it selected one of the citi»^ of this 
fitate, and conferred upon him the honour of 
proxeuus. The former was, in ^ly times, 
the enstom of Sparta, where the Ungs had 
the riirht of selcctinj^r from among the Spar- 
tan citizens those whom they wished to send 
out as proxeni to other states. But In sub- 
sequent times this custom seems to have been 
given up, for we find that at Athens the 
family of Callios were the proxeni of Sparta, 
and at Argos, the Argire Altiphron. The 
principal duties of a proxenuf -were to receive 
those persons, especially ambassadors, wlio 
eame from the state which he represented ; to 
jirocure for them admission to the assembly, 
and seats in the theatre ; to act as the patron 
of tlia strangers, and to mediate between the 
two states if any di.-:putc<« arose. If a stranger 
died in the state, the proxenus of his country 
had to talia oare of tiie property of the de- 
ceaged. — The hospitality of the Romans was, 
as in Greece, either hospitium privatum or 
pubticnm. PriTste hospitality with the Bo* 
mans, however, seems to have hccn more 
accurately and legally defined than in Greece. 
"The character of a kospea, i. e. a person coU' 
nected with a Roman by tics of hospitality, 
was deemed even more sacred, and to have 
greater claims u|M)n the host, than that of a 
person connected by blood or affinity. The 
relation of a htrvpvs to his Roman friend was 
next ni miportuucc to tiiut ul a ciicns. The 



obligations wldeh the eoonection of lioa|rf« 

tality with a foreigner imposed upon a Ro- 
man, were to receive in his house his hospos 
wrhen travelling ; and to protect, and, in cane 
of need, to represent him as his patron in the 
courts of justice. Private hosyiitallty thus 
gfave to the huspcsi the claims upon his ho<^t 
which the client had on liis patron, but with- 
out any degree of the dependence implied in 
the cUentela. Private hospitality was estab- 
lished between individuals by anfaal pre* 
sents, or by the mediation of a third perMn, 
and hallowed by religion ; for Jupiter hospi- * 
tails was thought to wateh tmt the jus hos- 
pitii, as Zens xeniof did with the Greeks, and 
the violation of it was as great a crime and 
impiety at Bome as in Greece. When hospi- 
j tality was formed, the two friends used to 
divide between themselves a tessera ho^- 
t<Ui$y by which, afterwards, they themselves 
or their descendants— for the conneotioo was 
hereditary as in Greece — might recognise one 
another. Hospitality, when thus once estab- 
lished, could not be dissolved except by a 
formal declaration [renuntiatio], and in thN 
caiie the tessera hospitalis was broken to 
pieees. Public hoapltality saaaoa lOuwiae to 
have existed at a very early period amonfr 
the nations of Italy ; but the first direct men- 
tion of pnhlio hospAtality being established 
between Rome and another city, is after the 
Gauls had departed ttova. Kouno, when it was 
decreed that Caere should be rewarded for 
its good services by the establish mn it of 
public hospitality between the two cities. 
The pttblie hospitality after the war with the 
(iauls gave to the Caerites the right of 
isopolity with Rome, that is, the ci vitas 
without the suffragiura and the honores. 
[CoLOKiA.] In the later times of the republic 
we no longer find public hospitality estab- 
lished between llomc and u foreign state ; 
but a relation which amounted to the same 
thing was introduced in itj* stead, that Ik, 
towns were raised to the rank of munidpia, 
and thus obtained the dvitaa without the 
stiffraffiuni and the honores ; and when a 
town was desirous of forming a similar rela- 
tion with Rome, it entered into elientela to 
some distlnjruishcd Iloman, who then acted 
as patron of the client-town. But the cus- 
tom of granting the honooir of hospes publi- 
cns to a distinguished forci}?ncr by a decree 
of the senate, seems to have exited down to 
the end of the repubUe. His privileges were 
the same as thoAc of a municeps, that is, he 
had the civitas, but not the suifragium or the 
honores. PubUc hospitality wan, like the hos- 
pitium privatum, hereditary in the family of 
the person to whom it had been granteil. 
HlACINTliiA (iajetv«ta), a great nauonai 
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fbstival, oelelmtod every year at Amyclae by 

the AmyclapaiT' and Spartans, probably in 
honour of the Aniyclaean Apollo and llyacin- 
flniB together. This Amy^mai Apollo, how- 
ever, ■with -whom Tlyacinthus was assimilated 
in later tiuies, must not be confounded miith 
ApoUo, the national diTinity of the Dorians. 
The festival was called after the youthful 
hero Hyacinthus, who evidently derived his 
name from the flower hyacinth (the emblem 
of death amon^i: the ancient Greeks), and 
whom Apollo accidentally struck dead with a 
• quoit. The Ilyacinthia lasted for 'three days, 
and bepan on the lonjfcst day of the Spartan 
month Ilecatonibeus, at the time when the 
tender flowers, oppressed by the heat of 
the son, drooped their languid heads. On 
the first and last day of the Ilyacintliia 
sacrifices were offered to the dead, and 
the death of Hyaelnthvs was lamented. 
Durin; these two days, nobo<ly wore any 
garlands at the repasts, nor took bread, but 
only cakes and similar things, and when the 
solemn repasts wore o\ or, cn t i yljody went 
home in the greatest 4|uiet and order. The 
second day, howerer, was wholly spent in 
public njoicings and amusements, such as 
horse-races, dances, processions, &c. The 
great importance attached to this festival by 
the Amyclaeans and Lacedacmoniau ia seen 
flroni the fact, that the Ainyclaeans, even 
when they had taken the hold afrainnt an 
enemy, always returned home on the ap- 
proach of the season of the Ilyacinthia, that 
. they might not be obliged to neglect its cele- 
bration ; and that in a treaty with Spaito, 
B.C. 421, the Athenians, in order to show 
their good-wUl towards Sparta, promised 
every year to attend the celebration of tliis 
Ibstival . 

HYBKEOS GRAPHE (v/3pcta>f >v>ci«^ij), an 
action prescribed by the Attio law for wan- 
ton and ( ()atumoli(»us injury to tlie person, 
whether in the nature of indecent (fii* aior- 
xpovpyiaf) or other assaults (ita frAijYuv). The 
severity of the sentence extended to oouflaca- 
tion or death. 

HTDRAUUS ivSfMvXts), an hydraulic or- 
gan, invented by Ctesibius of Alexandria, who 
lived about «.(-. 200. Its pii)rs wore ])artly 
of bronze, and partly of reed. The number 
of its stops, and eomseqnently of its rows of 
pipes, varied from one to oitrht. It continued 
in use so late as the ninth century of our 
era. The oa^aii was well adapted to gratify 
the Roman people in the splendid entc i t;ii:i- 
ments provided for them by the esiriHturh 
and other opulent persons. Nero was very 
curious ahont orjjrans. Loth in rei^ard to their 
musical effect and tltcir mechanism. A con- 
tomiate coin of this empcroi-, in tlte Bri- 



tish Museum, shows an oilcan with a ^prig of 
laurel on one side, and a man standing on 

the other. 




H9dmnlii.itiil»«igHi. (OoiBoTNaiohiBlilUiVaMiin.) 

HTBTtlAPHORlA (Mpm^opia), waa the 

carrjingof a vessel with water (vSpla), which 
service the married alien (/m'tmicoO women 
had to perform to the married part of the 
female citizens of .\thcns, when they walked 
to the temple of Athena in the great proces- 
sion at the Panathenaea. 

Hi PORCHKMA (vrropxntuiX a lively kind 
of mimic <lancc which accompanied the songs 
used in the worship of Apollo, especially 
among the Dorians. A chorus of singers at 
the festivals of Apollo usually danced around 
the altar, while several other jHTsons were 
appointed to acoompaay the action of the 
song with an appropriate mimic performance 
(vnopxturSai), The hyporchcma was thus a 
lyric danee» and often passed into the playlUL 
and comic. 



IDUS. [Calk.noabium.] 
IGNOmInIa. [CENson; iMr&stiJi.] 
IGNOIULES. [NoBiLKs.] 
LMAOO, a representation or likeness, an 
image or figure of a person, .\mong the 
Romans those persons, who had filled any of 
tlio luv-'her or curule matristraciew of the state, 
had the right of having injages of themselves. 
BespeetittgjildsyNS imoffiHum see Nobilks. 

TMMCNITAS (from in and mmm], sig- 
nifies, (1) A freedom from taxes. (8) A 
freedom from services which other citixms 
had !() discliarcTP. AVith respect to the f.rst 
kind ui immunitas we find that the emperors 
frequently granted it to separate persons, or 
to certain classes of persons, or to M'hole 
states. The second kind of immunitas was 
granted to all persona who had a validexenao 
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(exetttoHo) to lie released IVoni tmtth serviees, 

and also to otIivt licvson-^ a> a sj)echil favour. 
The immunitas might be either general, from 
all eerTioes wjiich a eitiisen owed to the state, 
or special, such as from military service, from 
taking the office of tutor or guardian, and 
the like. 

IMPERATOR. [IitPERivM.] 

IMrKIUfM, WOR under the repnblic a 
power, without which no military opciutiua 
could he carried on as in the name and on 
the brhalf c«f the i»tatc. It was not inciflont 
to any ottice, and was always specially con- 
ferred hy a lex cnrfata, that is, a lex paned 
in the comitin rnriata. Consequently, not 
even a consul could act as conuuaoder of an 
army, unless he were empowered by a lex 
Cttiiata. It could not bp held or exercised 
within the ci^ in the republican period ; 
but it was sometimes eonftrred specially upon 
an individual for the day of his triumph 
within the city, and at least, in some cases, 
by a plebiseitum. As opposed to poteatas, 
intperiuni is the power which was conferred 
by the state upon an individual who was 
appointed to command an army. The phrases 
oousularis patesta$ and cmsulare impanttm 
mitrht botli be pro])erIy used; but tlio ex- 
pression tribttnitm potestas only could be 
used, as the triboni never received the im- 
pcrium. In respect of his imperium, he who 
received it was styled imperaior. After a 
victory it was nsual Ibr the soldiers to salnte 
their commander as impcrator, but this salu- 
tation neither gave nor confirmed the title, 
since the title ae a matter of oottrse was 
given wUh the tmperium. Under the re- 
public the title came properly after the name ; 
thus Cicero, when he was proconsul in Ci- 
licia, could properly style himself M. Tullius 
Cicero Tmperator, for the term merely ex- 
pressed that he had the impcriiun. The 
emperors Tiberius and Claudiua refused to 
assume the praonomen of imperator, but the 
use of it as a praenomen became established 
Bmoag their suoeeBsofS. The term imperium 
was applicfl in the republican period to 
express the g^orereignty of the Roman state. 
Thus Gaul is said hydeero to have come 
under the imperium and ditio of the piq»ulus 
Komanus. 

IMPLttVITJM. [DoMVS.] 

IMI'CBES. An iiifans was incapable of 
doing any legal act. An impubes, who had 
pamed the limits of infhntia, could do any 
legral act with the auctoritas of his tutor. 
With the attainment of pubcrtas, a person 
obtained the full power over his property, 
and the tutela ceased : he could also dispose 
of his property by will ; and ho could con- 
tract uiarriage. Pubcrtas, in the ca^e ut a 



male, was attained with the completion of 

the fourteenth, and, in a female, with the 
completion of tlie twelfth year. Upon attain- 
ing the age of puberty a Roman jouth 
assumed the toga virilis, but until that time 
he wore the toga praetexta, the bi oud jmrple 
hem of which {praetexta) at once di.stinguised 
him flram other persons, i he toga viriUs 
w!is assumed at the Liberalia in the month 
of March, and though no age appears to haN^e 
been pc^iti^ly fixed for the ceremony, it 
probably took place as a freneral rule on the 
feast which next flawed the completion of 
the fourteenth year; though it is certain 
that the completion of the fourteenth year 
was not always the time observed. Still, ao 
long as a male wore the praetexta, he wiis 
impubes, aiul N\hen he assumed the toga 
virilis, he was pubes. 

INAUGttBlTiO, was In general the t^re- 
mony by which the augurs obtained, or en- 
deavoured to obtain, the sanction of the gods 
to something which had been decreed by 
man; in particular, however, it was the 
ceremony by which tliinef or jwrsons were 
consecrated to tiie gods, whence the terms 
dedicatio and eonaecratio were sometimes 
used as synonymous with inati^'tinitio. Not 
only were priests inaugurated, but also the 
higher magistrates, who for this purpose were 
summoned by the augurs to appear on the 
capitol, on the third day after their election. 
Tbisinauguratio conferred no priestly dignity 
upon the mat;istrates, but was merely a me- 
thod of obtaining the sanction of the gods to 
their election, and gave them the right to 
take auspii ia ; and on important emergencies 
it was their duty to make uae of tiiis privi- 
lege. 

INAURIS, an ear-iu^^ called in (J reck 
tvwTLOv, because it was wora in the ear (o**), 
and eAAi)/3«M», because it was ijiscrtcd into the 
lobe of the ear (Ao/3o(>, whteh was bored for 
the purpose. Kar-rings were worn by both 
sexes in oriental countries. Among the 
Greeks and Romans they were worn only by 
females. This ornament consisted of the 
ring (xpticocj^ and uf the drops {stakiffinia)» 
The ring was generally of gold, although the 
common people also wore car-rin trs of bronze. 
Instead of a ring a hook was often used. The 
drops were sometimes of gold, very finely 
wrought, and soniotliues of jiearls. 

I.NCKNmUM, tlie crinje of setting any 
object on fire, by whleh the property of a 
man is endangered. A law of the Twelve 
Tables inflicted a severe punishment on the 
person who set fire to property maliciuujily 
[sciens, prudens) ; but if it was done by ac- 
cident [casUy id est, negligcntia), tin- law 
obliged the offender to repair the injury he 
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had committed. Sulla, in his Lex Oumelia 
dt Sicariis, punished malicious {dolo malo) 
Inoendium, but only in the city, or within a 
fhoannd paeet of tt, with aqiue et ignis in- 
tcrdictio. Cn. Pompeiu«, in b. c. 52, made 
iucendium a crime of Vis by YoiLexFompeia 
4t Vi, In oonseqaenoe of the horning of the 
Curia and the Porcia Basilica on the burial 
of Clodius ; and Julias Caesar also included 
it in his Lex Jviia de Vt, Besides the two 
criminal prosecutions jfiven by the Lex Cor- 
mtSiA and Lex Julia, a person could also bring 
actions to reoorer compensation for the injury 
done to his property. 

I.NCESTUM or "iNCKSTl S. Incestum is 
nou castum, and signilies generally all im- 
UMfftl and irreligions acts. In a narrower 
.<ou«c it dcnotCH the unchastity of a Vestal, 
and sexual intercourse of persons within 
certain de g re es of eonsangoinity. Incest 
with a Vestal was punished with the death 
ot both parties. [Vkstai^es.] 

IKCONABt^ or CONABttLA (vwipya^ 
I'ov'), swiuldling^-clothes, in which a new-bom 
child was wrapped. It was one of the pecu- 
liarities of the Lacedaemonian ednoatlon to 
dispense with the use of incunabula, and 
to allow children to enjoy the free use of 
their Umba. 




INDUTUR. [Amictvs.] 

INFAmIa, was a oomacqnenee ot eondem- 
i\ation for certain crime?, and alio a direct 
consequence of certain acts, suchaaadnltery, 
prostitiitirai, appearing on the polUe etage aa 
an actor, &c. A person who became infa- 
Mu lost the sttffragium and houores, and 
waa degraded to the eoDdition of an aerarian. 
Infamia should be dLstinpushed from the Xota 
Gfftseria, the consequence of which was only 
j ^ earfw fa . CCkKSoa.] 



INFANS, INFANTIA. In the RaasSB 

law there were several distinctions of age 
which were made with reference to the capa- 
city for doing legal aeta Jhe first pe> 
riofl was from birth to the end of the seventh 
year, during which time persons were called 
Infimtest or Qui fari non po»$imt, 2. The 
second period was from the end of seven years 
to the end of fourteen or twelve years, ac- 
cording as the person was amaleor aitemale, 
during which persons were defined as those 
Qui/ari poenrnt. The persons included in 
these first two «daaaes were Jatpuftsm. t. 
The third period was from the end of the 
twelfth or fourteenth to the end of the 
twenty-flflh year, during which period per- 
sons were Adolescentta, AduUL Theperaoaa 
included in these thrrc classes wore minorea 
XXV unnis or aunoruui, and v,cre often, for 
brevity's sake, called minores only [Cc&atob] ; 
and the persons included in the third and 
fourth chiss were Jh^ercs. 4. The fourth 
period was from the age of twenty-fire, dur- 
ing? which persons were Mt^om, 

INIEKIaE. [Fvkcs.] 

IMF0LA, a fioek of white and red wool, 
which was slightly twistc d, drawn Into the 
form of a wreath or fillet, and used by the 
i»«w««iMi Hoar ornament on festiTe and oolemn 
oecadons. In Hacrificing it was tied with a 
white band [Vhta] to the head of the victim 
and also of the priest. 

ING£lSt)lt wne tiioae ftee men who were 
born free. Consequently, fiwdmen (/ifter- 
tini) were not ingenui, though the s^ons of 
libertini were ingenui; nor eould a libertinus 
by adoption become ingenuus. The worils 
ingenuua and libcrtinut are often opposed to 
one another; and the tfOe of freeman (Ittsr), 
which would comprehend libertinus, is some- 
times limited by the addition of tHgenutu (/«- 
btr 9t inffmmu.) Under the caDRfire n per- 
son, not in>;oniiu'i by birth, oould be made 
ingenuus by the emperor. 

INJObIa. Injuna, in the general eenae, 
is opposed to Jua. In a special sense injuria 
was done by striking or beating a man either 
with the hand or with anything ; by abusive 
worda {enmicium) ; by the proscriptio bono- 
rum, when the claimant knew that the al- 
leged debtor was not really indebted to him ; 
by libelous writings or verses ; by soliciting 
a mater familias, &c. The Twelve Tables 
bad various provisions on the subject of In- 
jwria. libellous songs or verses were fbl- 
lowed by capital punishment. In the case of 
a limb being mutilated the punishment wa« 
TaUo. In Che ease of a brokoi bone, the 
penalty was 300 asses if the injury was done 
to a fireeman, and 150 if it was done to a 
8lnf«. In oCher mmm tlw nbka fixed tte 
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penalty at S5 asses. These penalties trere 

afterwards considered to he insufficient ; and 
the injured person was allowed by the prae- 
tor to claim such damages as he thought that 
he w as entitled to, and the judex might give 

the full amount or less. Infainfa "was a con- 
sequence of condciuuatioa in an. actio Inja- 
Tiarum. 

INOa (ti^), festivals celebrated in several 
parts of Greece, in honour of Ino. 

INQUiUNUS. [Exsnnm.) 

INSTITA (irtpiwoSiov), a flouuce ; a fillet. 
The Boman matrons siHnetimeB wore a broad 
flllet with ample fidds, sewed to tlie botttmi 
of the tunic and reachinf? to tlie instep. The 
use of it indicated a superior regard to de- 
eenoy and propriety of maimers. 

INSULA was, properly, a house not joined 
to the neighbouring houses by a common 
walL An insula, however, generally con- 
tained several separate houses, or at least 
separate npiirtrnent< or shops, which were let 
to diftex-esit iVi:v:ilie8 ; and hence the word 
domu« und' r i::e emperors seems to be ap- 
plied to the house where a family lived, 
whether it were an insula or not, and insula 
to any hired lodgings. 

INTERCESSio -w-as fhr> mtcrfcrencc of a 
magistratus to whom un appeal [Apfeli^tio] 
was made. The object of the intereessio was 
to put a stop to proc<?cding-s, on the ground 
of informality or other sufficient cause. Any 
ma^stratos might intereedere, who was of 
equal rank with or of rank superior to the 
magistratus from or against whom the appcl- 
latio wa«i. Cases occur in which one of the 
Itraetors interposed (intercessit) against the 
proceedings of his eolleapue. The intereessio 
is most frequently spoken of with reference 
to the tribunes, who originally had not juris- 
dictio, but used the intereessio for the pur- 
pose of preventing wrong which was otfered 
toa person Intiieirpresenoe. The intereessio 
of the tribunes of the plebs was au-silium, 
and it might be exercised cither in jure or 
injtatteio. The trihone qui inteteeuit eoold 
prevent a judicium from heint; instituted. 
The tribunes could also use the intereessio to 
prevent exeention of a judicial sentence* A 
single tribune could effect thli, and against 
the opinum of his ccdleagues. 

IMTERCtSI DiES. [Dns.] 

IXTERDICTUM. " In certain cases {eer- 
tis ez eausU) the praetor or proconsul, in the 
first instance {principaliter), exercises his 
aathortty for the termination of disputes. 
This he chiefly dnra v-hen the dispute is 
about possession or t[ua.M-poss€&sioni and the 
exercise of his authority consists in ordering 
aomethinj? to be done, or forbiddinsr •;mno- 
thiug to be done. The formulae una the j 



terms, which he nsee on such occasions, are 
called either inter dicta or d-ecreta. They an- 
called decreta when he orders pomethint? to 
be done, as when he orders something to he 
produced (exhiberi) or to be restored : they 
are called intrrdicta "when ho forbids somf- 
thing to be done, as when he orders that 
force shall not be used against a persoai who 
is in pofljwflsion rightfully {sine vitio), or that 
nothing shall be done on a piece of sacred 
ground. Accordingly ell intordieta are 
either restitutoria, or exhibitoria, or proln- 
hitoria." This passage, which is taken from 
Gains, the Roman jurist, contdns the essen- 
tial di-'ijii tion between an actio and an inter- 
dictum. In the case of an actio, the praetor 
pronounces no order or decree, but he gives 
a judex, whose business it is to fnvsst^ste 
the matter in dispute, and to pronounce 
a sentence consistently with the formula, 
which is his authority for acting. In the 
cafifi of an actio, there''nv'^, the praetor neither 
orders nor forbids a tiung to be done, but he 
»&ys^ Judieitm iiabo. In tiie case of an inter- 
dict, the praetor makes an order that some- 
thing shall be done or shall not bo done, and 
his words are accordingly words of command ; 
Restituax, Frhibeas, Vim ftn-i rrtn. This iw- 
mediatc interposition of the praetor is appro- 
priately expresfod by the word principaliUr. 

IXTERPRE8, an interpreter. This class 
of persons became very numerous and neces- 
sary to the Romans as their empire extended. 
In larpe mercantile towns the interpreters, 
who formed a kind of agents through whom 
business was done, were sometimes very 
nnmeroos. All Roman praetors, proconsulK, 
and quaestor*, who were entrusted with the 
admini^trutiuu of a province, Itad to caiTy on 
all their official proceedings in the Latin lan^ 
prtiage, and as they could not be expected to 
be acquainted with the language of the pro- 
vincials, they had always among their ser- 
vants [.\ppARiTOKR8]one or more interpreters, 
who were generally Romans, hut in most 
cases nndonbtedly fireedmen. These inter- 
preters had not only to officiate at the r f n vt ntus 
[Ck)MVKKTi;Bj, but also explained tu the Roman 
governor everything whkh the provinehds 
might wish to be laid before him. 
I NTER REGNUM. [ItiTsaasx.] 
INTERREX. This offloe is said to have 
been instituted on the death of Romulus, 
when the senate wished to share the sovereign 
power among themselves, instead of electing 
a king. For this purpose, according to Livy, 
the senate, which then consi-^tc 1 of one hun- 
dred members, w as divided into ten decuries; 
and from each of these decuries one senator 
w;is nominated. These togethrr formed a 
buaid of ten, with the title of luterrege»t 
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eftChof whom enjoyicl in succesi^ion the regal 
power nnd its hadges for five days; and if no 
king was appointed at the expirution of lifty 
days, the rotation liegan anew. The period 
during whic h llioy oxcrcised their power wn>, 
called an Jnterregnum, These ten interrcgcs 
were the Deeem JMmif or ten leading eena- 
tors, of whom the first wa<! chief of the whole 
senate. The interreges agreed among them- 
Helree who should he proposed m king, end 
if the senate api)rove(l of their choice, they 
summoned the aaseinhljr of the curiae, and 
proposed the person whom they had previ- 
ously agreed upon ; the power of the curiae 
was confined to accepting or rejecting him. 
Interreges were appointed under the republic 
for holding the coniitia for the election of the 
consul?, when the consuls, through civil com- 
motions or other causes, had been unable to 
do eo in their year of <^e. Eaob held the 
office for only five flar<!, as under the l<in^?i. 
The comitia were hardly ever held by the 
fbnst intnrrex ; more osually hy the seeond or 
third ; hut in one in-^tance Ave read of an 
eleventh, and in another of a fourteenth in- 
terrex. The interreges under the repuhlie, 
at least from n. e. 1S2, Avere elected by the 
senate from the whole body, and were not 
eonflned to the decern primi or ten chief se- 
nators, as under the kings. Plebeians, how- 
ever, were not admis.sible to this office ; and 
consequently, when plebeians were admitted 
into the senate, the patrician senators met 
without the plebeian members to elect an in- 
terrex. For this reason, as well as on ac- 
oonnt of the influence which the interrex 
exerted in the election of the magistrate?, we 
lind that the tribunes of the plebs were 
strongly opposed to the appotntment of an 
interrex. The interrex had jurisdietio. In- 
ten-cgcs continued to be appointed occasion- 
ally tni the time of the second Punie war, 
but after tliat time we read of no interrex. 
till the senate, by command of Sulla, created 
un intenex to hold the comithk for his elee- 
tUm as dictator, n. c. 82. In u. c. 55 ano- 
ther Interrex was appointed, to hold the 
comitia in which Tomjx'y and Crus.sus were 
elected consuls ; and we also read of inter- 
reges in B. c. 53 and 53, in the latter of 
which years uii interrex held the comitia in 
which Pompey wait appointed mle consul. 

ISTIIMIA (laPni'i), the Isthmian games, 
one of the four great national festivals of the 
Greeks* This foetiTal derived its name from 
the Corinthian isthmus, where it was held. 
Subsequent to the age of Theseus the Isthmia 
were celebrated in honour of Poeeidon ; and 
this innovation is ascribed to Thei^us him- 
self. The celebration of the Isthmia was 
Msdnoted by the CKMd]itU«ai% tet Theaeus 



had reserved for his Atlienians some honour- 
able distinctions : those Athenians who at- 
tended the Isthmia s<iiled across the Suronic 
gulf in a sacred vessel (dcwptc), and an ho- 
norary place (jrpofSpta), as larfre as the sail 
of their vessel, was assigned to them during 
the oelehratioa of tiie games. In tfanes of 
war between the two states a sacred truce 
was concluded, and the Athenians were in* 
Yited to attend at the solemnities. These 
piinir^ Nii re celebrated regularly every ot>ier 
year, iu the first and third years of each 
( olympiad. After the fhll of Corinth, in 146 
n. c, the Sicyonians were honoured with the 
privilege of conducting the Isthmian games ; 
but when the town of C^jrinth was rebuilt by 
Julius Caesar, the right of conducting the so- 
lemnities was restored to the Corintlxians. The 
season of the Isthmian solemnities was, like 
that of all the great national festivals, dis- 
tinp-uished by frcneral rejoicings and feasting. 
The contests and games of the Isthmia were 
the same as those at Olympia, and embraced 
all the varietie?' of athletic performances, 
sxich as wrestling, the pancratium, together 
with borse and ehariot racing. Hnaical and 
poetical contests were likewise carried on, 
and in the latter women were also allowed 
to take part. The prise of a victor in the 
Isthmian games consisted at first of a garland 
of pine-leaves, and afterwards of a wreath of 
ivy. Simple as such a reward was, a victor 
in these games gained the greatest distinc- 
tion and honour amontr his countrymen ; and 
it victory not only rcudcrtd tlie individual 
who obtained it a subject of admiration, hut 
shed histre over his family, and tlie \\hole 
town or conmiunity to which he belonged. 
Hence Solon established by a law, tiiat every 
Athenian who trained the victory at the 
Isthmian games should receive from the 
public treasury a reward of one hundred 

draclunue. His victory was generall\' (clr'. 
bratcd in lofty odes, called Epinikia, or tri- 
umphal odes, of whicb we still possess some 
beautiful speeimena among tbe poems of 
Findar. 



JACULUM. [Hasta.] 
J&KtFA i^^X a door. Besides being 

applicable to the doors of apartments in the 
interior of a house, which were properly 
called osft'o, this term more especially denoted 
the first entrance into the house, i. e. the 
front or street door, which was also called 
antieum, and in Greek Mp« iiSXetoc, adAeic, 
avAtof, or avXia. The hou.4es of the Eonians 
commonly had a back door, called postieum, 
posticOf or poaticulitf and in Greek wpd$vpa^ 
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4im» wapaSvpiov. The door-way, when com* 

plrtc, pon-istcd of four indispensable parts ; 
the threshold, or sill (/imen, ^ijAo?, ov5as) ; 
the liatel (fuffummtumt Untm wperum) ; 
:mrl the two jambs [jtostes, <rra9fioi). The 
door iUself was <»U©d /orit or ea/ra, and in 
Greek ffovAr, «rA«9ia«i or Bifitrpw, These 
worcU iir(> commonly found in the plural, 
because the door-way of every building of 
the least importuiee contatned two doors 
foldinff together. When foris is u>ci\ in tin- 
singrular, it denotes one of the folding doors 
only. The fastenings of the door {elamira, 
obiee$) commoalj oonsiflted of a bolt (j}e«« 
snfus ; fuu^^oAo?, Karox'v^, K\tl6pov) placed at 
the base of each /oris, so as to admit of being 
pftudied into a socket made in the &iU to 
Teoeive it. By niirht, the front-door of the 
hoose was Airthcr secured by weans of a 
wooden and aometlmes an iron bar (mto, 
repagula, /jLO\Af>?) placed acros* it, nnd in- 
verted into sockets on each side of the door- 
way. Hence it was necetflary to remore the 

bur (toi' (toxKov napd^Mpft-v) in ordpr tn oprn 
the door {regerare). It was considered im- 
proper to enter a house withoat giving notice 
to its inmates. This notice the Spartans gave 
by shoutinp; the Athenians and all other 
nations by using the knocker, or more com- 
monly by rapping with the knuckles or with 
a Ptick (Kpovfiv, K6irrtu'). In tlic houses of 
the rich a porter {Janitor, cuslvs, 6vpu»p6t) 
was always in attendance to open tho door. 
He was commonly an eunuch or a slave, and 
' was chained to his post. To assist him in 
guarding the entrance, a dog waa universaUy 
kept near it, bolni^ also attached by a chain 
to the wall; and in reference to this prac- 
tice, the warning eav* eanewh «*Aap(w ti^i^ 
Kvval'wM sometimes written near the door. 
The appropriate name for the portion of the 
house immediately behind the door (Ovpiov) 
denotes tiiut it was a kind of apartment; it 
corr^-eponded to the hall or lobby of our 
housca. Immediately aiijoining it, and close 
to the ftont door, there was in many houses 
a small room for the porter. 
JENTACULUM. [CoiiNA.] 

JtDBX, JUDICIUM. A Roman magis- 

tratus generally did not investigate the facts 
in dispute in such matters as were brought 
before him t ho appointed a Judex for that 
purpose, and pave him instructions. [Actio.] 
Accordingly) the whole of civil procedure was 
expressed by the two phrases Jm and JWtft- 
eitOH, of which the former comprehended all 
that took place before the magistratus {in 
Jure), and the latter all that took place hefore 
the judex {in Judicio). In many cases a 
single judex was appointed : in others, several 
were appointed, and they seem lu have been 



sometimes called recuperatores, as opposed to 
I the single judex. Under certain circum- 
stances the judex was eaUed arbiter : thus 
judex and arbiter are named together in the 
Twelve Tables. A jnd< x when appointed 
was bound to discharge the functions of the 
office, unless he had some valid (sxense 
' 'rrnrsatir,^: . There were certain seasons of 
I the year when legal business was done at 
I Rome, and at these times the services of the 
jti(li( cs were required. These legal terms 
were regulated according to the seasons, so 
that there were periods of vacation. When 
the judex was ap])ointed, the proceedings in 
Jure or before the praetor were terminated. 
The parties appeared before the judex on the 
third day {conipcrendinatio), unless the prae- 
tor had deferred the judicium for pomc suffi- 
cient reason. The judex was generally aided 
by advisers ( Jurlacomulti) learned in the law, 
■who were said in conailio adessr ; but the 
i judex alone was empowered to give judg- 
ment. The matter was first briefly stated 
to the jiidex {rnusar ronjrrfio, cuUttt'io), and 
I the advocates of each party supported his 
I cause in a speech. Witnesses were produced 
on both sides, and examined orally : the 
1 witnesses on one side were alsocross-exarained 
I by the other. After all the evidence was 
! given and the advocates had Aniahed, the 
judex gave sentence : if there were several 
judices, u majority decided. If the matter 
was one of difficulty, the hearing might be 
adjotimert as oftc!i as was necessary [am- 
pliatio) ; and if the judex could not come to 
a Batlaftetmy conclusion, he might declare; 
this upon oath, and so release himself from 
the difficulty. This was done by the form 
of words ntm liqvere CS. L.). The sentence 
was pronounced orally, and "was sometimes 
j first wnttcn on a tabU t. If the defendant 
' did not make his a])p( urance after being duly 
summoned, judgment might be given against 
j him. — According to Cicero, aU judicia had 
' for their object, either the settlement of dis- 
' putes between individuals [controtcrsiae), or 
the punV'-liinent oi' crimes {iua1cfi<-i(i ' . Thi-- 
refers to u division of judicia, wkieii appears 
in the jurists, into Judicia publica und Judicia 
prirrtic. The funuer, the Judicia publica, 
succeeded to the Judicia populi of the early 
republican period : the latter were so eailled 
because in them the popiilus acted as judices. 
Originally the kings presided in all criminal 
cases, and the consuls succeeded to their 
authority. P.ut after the p issintr of the Lex 
Valeria (d. c. 507), which gave an appeal to 
J the populus (that is, the comitia curiata} 
] from the magistratus, the consul could not 
! sit in judgment on the caput of a Roman 
1 citizen, but such cases were tried in the 
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oomitia, or peraoiu were appointed to pre- 
side at such inquirips, vrhn were accordinph- 
called Quaesitores or iluaestores parricidii or 
renm c^talhm. In eourse of tiino, aa such 
oases bcciimf nf more frequent occurrence, 
such qoacbtiones were made perpetual, that 
is, partienlar mafrtstrates were appotnted for 
the purpose. It was cvontuaP.y determined, 
that while the praetor urbanus and peregrinus 
ahoold eontinne to exeretae Gieht vmial juris- 
dictions, the other praetors should preside at 
public trials. In such trials any person 
might be an accuser {acciuator). The praetor 
(generally presided as quacsitor, assisted by a 
j'tkIcx quaestionis, and a body of judices called 
hi» consilium. The judices were generally 
dioften by lot out of thoee who were qnalifted 
to act ; but in «>me cases the accuser and 
the accusied {retu) had the privilege of choos- 
inf (ti&rs) a enrtidD nmnlwr <rf Judices out 

of a large number, -who -were thence called 
EditUii. Both the accusator and the reus 
had tiie ptlvil^ of rejeethtgr or ehallengliig 
trt'jircrf) such judices as they did not like. 
In many cases a lex was passed for the pur- 
pose of regulathiir the mode of prtwedure. — 

The judices voted hy ballot, at least penerally, 
and a majority deteiinined the acquittal or 
condemnation of the accused. £aoh judex 
was provided with three tablets {tahuiae)^ on 
one of which was marked A, Ahsolvo ; on a 
second C, Cotidemno ; and on a third N. L., 
iVbn UfitH* The judices voted hy placing 
one of the«'e tablets iri the urns, which were 
then examined fur the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the TQtee. It was the duty of the magis- 
tratus to pronounce the sentence of the 
judices; in the case of condenmation, to 
adjudge flie legal penalty ; of acquittal, to 
declare the accused acquitted ; and of doubt, 
to declare that the matter must be further in- 
vestigated {ampliui eoffnoMinA*m).'—h judi- 
cium popuH, properly so called, was one in 
which the case was tried in the comitia curi- 
ata, hot afterwards in the oondtia centuriata 
and trihuta. The accuser, Avho must be a 
magistratus, commenced by declaring in a 
contio that he would on a certain day accuse 
a certain person, whom he named, of some 
offence, which he alM) specified. This was 
expressed by the phrase diem dicere. If the 
ofBender held any hi^:h otbce, it was neces- 
sary to wait till his time of service had 
expired, before proceedings could be thus 
commenced against him. The acenaed was 
required to pive security for his appearance 
on the day of triai ; the security was called 
ewdlM in a causa capttalis, and prtuiet when 
the penalty for the alleged offence was pe- 
cuniary. If such security was not given, 
the ■oeuaed was kept in coafaemmL If 



nottalnv prevented the inquiry from taking 

place at the time fixed for it, the trial pro- 
ceeded, and the accuser had to prove his case 
by eridence. The inTestigatiatt of the Huts 
was called anqHintin with reference to the 
proposed penalty : accordingly, the phraaes 
pecunia, eapitt or eapiHt on^ifjrsre, are need. 
When tlie invent '.mI! on was concluded, the 
magistratus promulgated a rt^tio, which 
comprehended fhe^oharge and the punish- 
ment or fine. It was a rule of law that a 
fine should not be imposed together with 
another punishment in the same rogatio. 
The rogatio was made public during three 
nundinae, like any other lex, and proposed 
at the comitia for adoption or rejection. The 
accused sometimes withdrew into exile before 
the votes were taken ; or he might make his 
defence. The offences which were the chief 
sniijeet of Ju^Ueia popoll and publica were 
majestas, adultcria and stupra, parrieidium, 
falsum, vis publica and piivata, peculatus, 
repetondae, amIiitQS. — With the passing ct 
special enactments for the punishment of 
INurticular offences, was introduced the prac- 
tice of ftmning a hody of judices for tiie trial 
of such offences as the enactments were 
directed against. The Album Judicum was 
the hody out of which judices were to he 
chosen. It is not known what was the num- 
ber of the body so constituted, but it has 
been conjectured that the number was 350, 
and that ten were chosen from each tribe, 
and thus the origin of the plirase Decuriae 
Judicum is explained. It is easy to conceive 
that the judicia populi, properly so called, 
would be less frequent, as special lept^s were 
framed for particular otfences, the circum- 
stances of which could he better investigated 
by a Pmaller body of judices than by the 
assembled people. , The Lex Servilia (b. c 
104) enacted that ttie judices should not he 
under thirty nor above sixty vrars of age, 
that the accuser and accused should severally 
propose one hundred judices, and that each 
might reject fifty from the list of the other, 
BO that one hundred would remain for the 
trial. Up to B. c. 1 2 2 the judices were always 
senators, but in this year the Sempronia Lex 
of C. tiracchus took the judicia from the 
senators and gave them to t he equites. This 
state of things lasted nearly fifty years, till 
Sulla (b. c. 80) restored the judicia to the 
senate, and excluded the equites from the 
album judicum. A Lex Aurelia (b. c. 70) 
enacted that the judices should be choeen 
from the three classes — of senators, equites, 
and tribuni anrarii; and accordingly the ju^ 
dicia were then said to be divided between 
the senate and the equites. The tribuni 
aerartt were taken from the rest of tho* 
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citiMfnfl, and were, or might to hmre heen, 

perwnn of some projiorty. Tlius the three 
decuriac of jiidices were formed ; and it was 
either in coiuequence of the Lex Aurelia or 
the Lex Fufia that, instead of one urn for 
all the tablets, the docuriae had sororally 
their balloting urn, so. that the votes of the 
three classes were Iuiowti. It is not known 
if the Lex Aurelia determined the number of 
judices in any giren ca.«e. The Lex Pom- 
peia de Yi tsnA De AmUta (b. c. 5i) deter- 
mined thnt eiirhty jndices were to be selected 
by lot, out of whom the accuser and the 
Mciued might lejeet thhrty. In the case of 
Clodlus, in the matter of the Bona Dea, there 
were fifty-six Judices. It is conjectured that 
the mimher fixed fhr a given ease, by the 
Lex Aurelia, was seventy judices. Augniitus 
added to the existinf^ three decuriae judicum 
a fourth decuria, called that of the Ducenarii, 
who had a lower pecuniary qualification, and 
only decided in smnller matters. raHinila 
added a tifth decuria, in order to dimiuish 
the labours of the Judiees. 

JCCifiKUM, a lloman measure of surface, 
240 feet in length and 120 in breadth, con- 
taining ttierefore 38,800 square fieet. It wa<; 
the double of the Arfus Qiiadrahts, and fi-oni 
this circumstance, according to some writers, 
It derf-red its name. fAcrvs.] Thenncial 

division [As] wu'* applied to the juf/ertiin, its 
smallest part bein^i the acrupulum of 10 feet 
square, = 100 square feet. Thnathejugerum 
contained 288 scrupula. The jugcrum was 
the common measure of land among the Ro- 
mans. Two jugera formed an heredium, a 
hundred hertdia a eeniuria, and four cen- 
furin^ a snffm. These divisions were derived 
from the original assignment of landed pro- 
perty, in which two Jugera were givm to 
each citizen as heritable property. 

JUGUM (^vyw, ^vyoO* signified in general 
Uiat whitth joined two things together, such 
as the transverse h-.vr. which united the up- 
right posts of a loom, the cross-bar of a lyre, 
a acale-beam, Ae., but it denoted more espe- 
cially the yoke by which plouirhs and car- 
riages were drawn. The following woodcut 
shows two examples of the yoke the upper 
one is provided with two collars, the lower 
one with excavations cut in the yoke, in 
order to give more ea.se and freedom to the 
animals. The latter figure shows the method 
of tying the yoke to the \)olc (temo, pv/utos) by 
means of a leathern fitrap. The word Jugum 
is often used to signify sloeety, or the con- 
dition in whieh men are compel! od, ntriiinst 
their will, like oxen or horaes, to labour for 
others. Heneep to express symbolically the 
'^ubjugntion of conquered nations, the Ro- 
mans made their captives pass under a yoke 



(«u& jtiffum mittere), which, however, was 
not made like the yoke used in drawing car* 
riagcs or ploughs, but consisted of a spear 
supported transversely by two others placed 
upright. 




JOmSCONSULTI or J0ll£cON6ULTI 

arose among the Romans after the separation 
of the Jus Civile from the Jus Fontifioiom* 
8aeh a body eertainly existed before the time 
of Cicero, and the persons who professed to 
expound the law were called by the various 
names idjwrisperiti. Jurisconsult i, or consufti 
simply. They were also designated by other 
name?, iuri.tprndtntfs, pnnh-nf lores, peri' 
tiorcs, and Juris aucturcs. The business of 
the early jurisconsulti consisted both in ad- 
vising and acting on behalf of their clients 
{consttitoresj gratuitously. They gave their 
advice or answen (rtt^mtrnt) either in pnhUe 
places which they attended at certain times, 
or at their own houses; and not only on 
matters of hiw, bnt on any thing else tiiat 
might be referred to them. The words scri- 
bert and eavcre referred to their employment 
in drawing up fbrmal Instmments, such as 
contracts or wills, itc. At a later pericnl, 
many of these ftmctions were performed by 
pcreoos who were paid by a fee, and thus 
there arose a body of practiticmers distinct 
from those who gave respon-sa and who were 
writers and teachers. Tiberius Coruntanius, 
a plebeian, who was consul b. c. 281, and 
also the first plebeian Pontifex Maximus, is 
mentioned as the fir.st who publicly professed 
{publice profcsxus est), and he was distin- 
guished both for his knowledge of the law 
and his eloquence. 
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JtTRISDICTIO, signifies generally tUe au- 
thority of the magifitratc '* qui jus (licit," and 
i*; mostly applied to the authority of the 
praetor in civil casea, such as the giving of 
the formula in an actio md the appoint ment 
of a judex. [Actio.] 

JCS. The law peculiar to the Roman 
state U Bometimee called Jim CivUe Roma- 
norum, but more frequently Jus Cirile only. 
The Jus Quiriiium is equivalent to the Jus 
Civile ltommtor«m. The Jtis civile of the Ro> 
mans is tlivi>n)lf' into two parts, /;/,v riitlc in 
the narrower sense, and Jus pontificiutUf or 
the lair of religion. This opposition is some- 
times expressed by the words Jus and Fas. 
The law of relijjion, or the Jus routificium, 
was under the control of the pontiflces, who 
in fact originally had the contnd of the 
whole rna.ss of the law ; and it wa.s only after 
the separation of tho jus civile iu its wider 
aenBe into the two parts of the joa civile, in 
it«! narrower sense, nnrl the jns pontiflrhim, 
that each part had its proper and peculiar 
limits. StUI, even after the separation, there 
was a mutual relation lu twcen these two 
branches of law ; for iixstancc, an adrogatio 
was not valid by the jus civile unless it was 
valid by the jus pontificium. .!\sjain, jns 
poutificium, in its wider sense, as the law of 
religion, had its subdivisions, as into Jna an- 
gurum, j)<)ntitirium, &c. 

JCS civile. [Jts.] 

JCs L.vril. [CiviTAs; Latinitas.] 

JUS POXTIFICII M. .Irs.] 

JUS QUiRiriUM. Irs. 

JUSJCEAXDUM Co/mco«), an oath. (1) 
OnsBK. An oath is an appeal to some snpe- 
rior beinpr, calling on him to bear witness 
that the swearer speaks the truth, or intends 
to perform the promise which he makes. We 
find early mention in the fJreok writers of nath?^ 
being taken on solemn and important occa- 
sions, as treaties, alliances, vows, compacts, 
and agreements, both between nations and in- 
dividuals. The Greeks paid high regard to the 
sanctitA' of oaths. The poets frequently allude 
to the punishment of perJUT>* after death, 
which they assign to the infernal po ls or 
furies, and we find many proofs of a persua- 
sion that perjurers would not prosper in this 
world. Anciently the person who took an 
oath stood up, and lifted his hands to heaven, 
as he would in prayer ; for aa oath was a 
species of prayer, and required the same sort 
of ceremony. Oaths were frequently accom- 
panied with saeriltee or lihaUon. The parties 
used also to lay their hands upon the victims, 
or on the altar or sotue other sacred thing, 
as if by 80 doing they brought before th«tt 
the deity by whom the nuth was sworn, and 
made hUn witness of the ceremony. Hence 



the expressions npo? ihv ^fibv e^ofMct^tiv, 
vvvai KaB' ItfMv. The hand especially was re- 
garded as a pleck'o of fidelirv. nnd the allu- 
sions to the junction of hands in iimkiug con- 
tracts and agreements abound in the ancient 
writers. The different nations of Greece 
swore by their own peculiar gods and heroes; 
OS the Thehaaa hy Henmlce, lolaus, &e., the 
T.aredaemonians by Castor and Pollux, the 
Corinthians by Poseidon ; the Athenians swore 
principally by Zeus, Athena, Apollo (their 
narfitZoi debs), Demctcr, and Dionysus. The 
office or character of the party, or the place, 
or the oocasion often suggested the oatii to be 
taken. A<i swearing became a common prac- 
tice with men upon trivial occasions, and in 
ordinary conversation, they used to take 
oaths by any god, person, or thing, as their 
p<'culiar habits or preflilections, or the fancy 
of the moment, dictated. Women also had 
their favourite oaths. As the men preferred 
swearinor by TTercules, .Apollo, 5rc., 50 the 
other sex used to swear by Aphrodite, De- 
meter, and Persephone, Hera, Heeate, Arte- 
mis ; and Athenian w^omcn by Aglauros, 
Pandi-osus, &c. — (S) Romak. I. Oatht taken 
hjf magistrafee and nther persons ttho entered 
the service of fhc rrpuhlic. — After the estu- 
blishment of the republic the consuls, and 
sabaequently all the other magistrates, were 
ohUged, within five days after their appoint* 
ment, to promise on oath that they would 
protect and observe the laws of the republic 
(In leges jurare). Vestal virgins and th« 
flnmen dialis were not allowed to swear on 
any occasion. During the later period of 
the republic we also find that maftistrateB, 
M'hen the time of their offlce had expired, 
addressed the people and swore that daring 
their oiHce they had undertaken nothing 
against the republic, but had done their ut- 
most to promote its welfare. All Roman 
soldiers after they were enlisted fat a cam- 
paign, had to take the military oath [sacra^ 
mmtum). It may hei-e be remarked that any 
oath might be taken in two ways : the person 
who took it, either framed it him.self, or It 
was pnt to him in a set form, and in this case 
he was .said in n rl/a jurare, or Jurare verbis 
conceptis. — II. Oaths taken i» trtinsaetionM 
with foreifln nations in the name n f thr re- 
public. According to the most ancient form 
the pater patratva pronounced the oafli In 
the name of hi=; country, and struck the 
victim with a flint-stone, calling on Jupiter 
to destroy the Roman nation in like manner, 
as he 'the pater patrntus; destroyed the ani- 
mal, if the people should vioUtc the oatlL. 
The chiefs or priests of the other nation then 
swore in a similar manner by their own 
gods. In awearing to a treaty with a foreiicn 
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nation, a victim (a pig or a lamb} was ia the 
early times always sacrificed by the fctialis 
{whence the expressions foedi/s iorr, opKia 
T^fAMiv), and the priest while pronouncing 
the Mth prolNiMy tooohed the vietim or the 
altar. The fetialo, however, fell into dis- 
use as the Komans extended their conquettts ; 
wad as In most cases of treaties with forciirn 
nations, the Komans were not thr ii.iity tliat 
chose to promise anything on oath, we hear 
no more of oaths on their part. At first the 
llomans were very scrupulous in obtserving 
their oaths in contracts or treaties with fo- 
reigners, and eTen with oicmies ; but from 
the third Punie war to the end of the re- 
public, perjury was common anion t).o Ro- 
mans in their dealings with lurci^ucrs as 
well as among themselrcs. — III. Oaths or 
rnrious modes of stfearing in common life. 
The practice of swearing in ordinary conver- 
sations, was as eommon among the Romans 
as among thn fi rooks, flic forms used were 
sometimes simple invocations of one or more 
gods, as jBbvlS or JfMsrsfo, ^at is, ita me 
Hercules juvct, amct, or f^ervct ; Po!, Ferpn} 
or Aedepolf that is, per Pollucem; per Jocem 
Lapidem or rimply per Jwemj per twptmt 
per deos immortalea; mediiM fiditut^ that is, 
ita me Dius (Atbc) filiua juvet ; ita me deu» 
ametf or dii atnent. W(»ncn as well as men 
Bwoce by most of the gods; Imt some oaths 
•were peculiar to one of the sexe's. Tims wo- 
men never swore by Hercules, and men never 
by Castor, flomcthmoa oQths were aeeomiMu 
nied with an exrcratinn, in rn«p the swearer 
was stating a falsehood : as i>ii meperdant ; dii 
ma kderfi^anit tUt^tream g nevivmnf n« taU 
riis siin, &c. — IV. Oaths taken hrforr thf prae- 
tor or in courts of Justice, There might be a 
JWffmwtdumtithetiHjureminjmdieio. The 
jti.sjitrdndiiin in jure is the oath wliiih one 
party proposed to his adversary {detulit) that 
he should nuke ahont the matter in dispute ; 
and the effect of the oath being taken or re- 
fused was equivalent to a judicium. The 
Juyuraitdum in judicio (Ju^urandum Judi- 
eiote) was required by the judex, and not by 
either of the parties, though Ctther of the 
parties might surest it.- 

JUSTITIuM, a cessation of pnhllo business 
of every kind. Thus the emirts of law and 
the treasury were slmt up, no ambassadors 
were received in the senate, and no auctions 
took place. The Justitium was proclaimed 
{edicere^ indicere) by the senate and the ma- 
gistrates in times of pnbUe alarm and danger ; 
and after confidence and tranquillity had 
been restored, the Justitium was removed 
{remitteret emere) by the same authoritiw. 
As such times of alarm are usually accompa- 
nied with general sorrow* a JmtUimn came 



in course of time to be ordained as a mark of 
public mourning, and imder the empire waa 
onlv emploved for this reason. 

JUVi^NALiA, or JUVEXALES LCDI, 
seenie games instituted by Nero, in a. n. ft9, 
in commemoration of his shavinp his beard 
for the first time, thus intimating that he 
had passed Arom youth to manhood. He was 
then in the twenty-second year of his age. 
These games were not celebrated in the circus, 
bat in a priTate theatre erected in a pleasure- 
ground {nemus), and consisted of every kind 
of theatrical performance, Greek and Roman 
plays, mimetic pieces, and the like. The Ju« 
venalia continued to be celebrated by snbee* 
quent eTnj)erorf. hut not on the same occa- 
sion. The nunic was given to those games 
winch were exhibite<l by tiie emperors on the 
Ist of January in each year. They no longer 
consisted of scenic rcpresentutioniH but of 
ehariot races and combats of wild beasts. 



L.\B.\lirM. 'SioNA SDUTAEIA.] 
L.\,BKUM. [Balkeox.] 
iJlBtRINTHUS (Aa/W(Mi«o*>, a labyrinth, 

a larfs'c and complicated subterraneous cavern 
with numerous and intiicate passages, similar 
to those of a mine. The earliest and most 
renowned labyrinth was that of Egj-pt, which, 
lay beyond lake Morris. It had fioon apart- 
ments, 1500 under ground, and the same 
number aboTe it, and the whole was sur* 
rounded by a wall. It was divided into courts, 
each of which was surrounded by colonnades 
of white marble. The second hibyrinth men* 
tionod by the ancients was that of Crete, in 
the neighbourhood of Cnossus, where the Mi- 
notaur is said to haye dwdt. Although the 
Cretan labyrinth \r[y frequently men- 
tioned by ancient authors, yet none of them 
speaks of it as an eyewitness. It was pro- 
bably some natural cavern in the neighbour- 
hood of Cnossus. A third labyrinth, the con- 
struction of which belongs to a more liistorical 
ape, was that in the Lsland of Lemnos. A 
labul'111'^ edifice in Etruria is also mentioned, 
to w hi{ li i'liny applies the name of labyrinth. 
It is described as being in the neighbourhood 
of Clusjum, and a-, the tomb of Lar Porscna; 
but no writer suyt> that he ever saw it, or re- 
mains of it. 

LACERNA (fiaviva^, Mai'Svi?), a cloak worn 
by the Romans over the toga. It differed 
(torn the paenula in being an open garment 
like the Greek pallium, aiul fastciu-d on 
the ripht shoulder by means of a buckle 
[fibula^, whereas the paenula was what is 
called a cestimentum clausum with an open- 
ing for the head* The Laoema appears to 
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hare hem common ty tned in the army. In 

the time of Cicero it was not usually worn in 
the c ity, but it soun afterwards became quite 
conunon at Rome. The laoema was some- 
timM fhrown over the tamd fbr the purpose 
of concealmrnt ; but a cuchUus or cowl was 
generally used for that purpose, which ap- 
pears to have been fl:«quently attached to the 
lacerna, and to have formed a part of the 
dretts. 

LActxiAE, the aagalar extremitieB of the 

to<ru, one of which was brought round over 
the left shoulder. It wus generally tucked 
into the girdle, hnt sometimee mw allowed to 
hanfT down loose. 

LACONICUM. [BAI.XKUM.] 

LACONAR. [Doxts.] 

LACUS. [Foxs.] 

LAENA (xAotm), a woollen cloak, the 
doth of which was twice the ordinary thick- 
ness, shag^gy npoa both sides, and worn 
over the pallium or the toga for the sake of 
warmth. In later times the lacna seems, to 
a certain extent, to have been worn as a sub- 
stitute for the toga. 

LAMPADEFUOKIA (AofMraMflpMi)* torcA- 
bmtring^ "LkWKBKaWMak CWwaAf^Mf^^X 
fnyrh-rnce, and often simply I^ampaS (Aa/ui- 
tras), was a game common throughout Greece. 
At Athens we know of Ave celehratlons of 
this game : one to Prometheus at the Prome- 
theia, a second to Athena at the Panathenaca, 
a third to Hephaestos at the Hephaesteia, a 
foorth to PaUi and a fifth to the Thracian 
Artemis or Bendis. The first three are of 
unknown antiquity; the fourth was intro- 
duced soon after the battle of Marathon ; the 
last in the time of Socrates. The race was 
usually run on foot, horses being first used in 
thetiiiieof flocrates; samettmes also at niirht. 
The preparation for it was a principal branch 
of the Gymnasiarchiay so much so indeed in 
biter times, that the £m«j9ailarelkla(Afl#a«8ap. 
X<a) seems to have been pretty much equi- 
valent to the GymnaMarchia. The gymnu- 
siarch had to provide tiie tampas, which was 
a candlestick with a kind of shield set at the 
bottom of the socket, so as to shelter the 
■flame of the candle; as is seen hi the fid* 
lowing woodcut, talwn firam a coin. He had 
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also to provide tbr the training of the run- 
ners, which was of no slight consequence, for 
the race was evidently a severe one, with 
other expenses, which on the whole wci-e 
\-ery heavy, so that Isaeus classes this office 
with the choreffia and trierarchia, and reck- 
ons that it had cost him 12 minae. 
LAMPAS. [Lampadbphoua.] 
LANCEA. [Hasta.] 
LANI2STA. [GLADiAi-ORf:s.] 
LANX, a large dish, made of silver or some 
other motal, and sometimes embossed, used 
. at splendid entertainments to hold meat or 
I (hiit; and eonseqnoitly at saeriliees and fh- 
neral banquets. • 

LAPUIiiA (iVo^^ia), an annual festival, 
celebrated at Patrae in Aehaia, in honour of 
Artemis, surnamed Laphria. 
LAPlCiDINAE. [Laui-umiae.] 
LAQUEAR. [DoMVS, p. 144, 6.] 
LAQUEATORBS. [GLADiAToass.] 
LAQUEI'S, a rope, was used to signify the 
punishment of death by strangling. This 
mode of execution was never perfonned in 
public, but only in prison and generally in 
the Tulliauum. lience wc find the words 
career and Utfutut frequently Joined together. 
Persons convictecl of treason were most fre- 
quently put to death by strangling, as for in« 
stance the CattUnarian conspirators {laquto 
gulnm frrffcre). 

LAKAlliUM, a place in the inner part of 
a Koman honse, which was dedicated to the 
Lares, and in which their images were kept 
and wor8hipi)ed. It seems to have been cuf^ 
tomary for ivligious Bomans in the morning, 
immediately after they rose, to p e r ftwr m their 
prayers in the lararium. 

LAIIENTALIA, sometimes written Lj- 
RENTINALIA and LAURENTALIA, a Ro- 
man festival in honour of Acca I«irentia, the 
wife of Faustulus and the nui-sc of Komuius 
and Remns. It was eelebrate<l in December, 
on the inth bcfoi-c the calends of January. 
LAUGiTiO. [Amuitcs.] 
LATER (wA&Ak), a brick. The Romans 
distinguished between thopc bricks which 
w^crc merely dried by the sun and air {luteres 
entdi), and those which were burnt in tiie 
kiln {coed or coctUcfi). They preferred for 
brick making clay which was cither whitish 
or decidedly red. Pliny calls the brlckfldd 
Merariay and to make bricks lateres dticere^ 
corre^onding to the Greek Kkur6w% cAkcu' or 
epvetv. 

L.\'i!ri,\VilT. rci.Avrs.] 
L.\T1NAE FKKiAi:. [Fkhiak.]^ 
LATLNilAS, LATiUM, JUS EATII. All 
these expressions are used to signify a certain 
status intermediate l>et\vcen that of cives one! 
peregrini. Before the passing of tiie Lex 
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JoUa de ClTitete (b. c. 90) the tbore expres- 
•loiis denoted a ccrtuin nationality, and as 
part of it a oertain legal status with refer- 
ence to Rome; bat after the pahsiug of that 
lex, these exprcMions denoted only ft certain 
•tatnt:, and had no reference to any national 
diatinctiun. About the year b. c. 89, a Lex 
Pompeia gare the Joe Latii to all the Trans- 
pudani, and consequently the privilege of ob- 
taiiiiug the Roman civitas by having filled a 
megiatrfttiis In thebr own eitfes. To denote 
the fitatus of tlio'^e Transpatlani, the word 
I ^ti"**^** was UiHKi, which »inee the passing 
of the Lex Julia had loet its proper rignillea- 
tion ; and this was the origin of that Latinitas 
which thenceforth existed to the time of Jus- 
tinian. This new Latinitas or joe Latii was 
given to whole towns and countries ; as, 
for instance, by Vespasian to the whole of 
Spain. It is not certain wherein this new 
Latinitas differed fh>m that Latinitas which 
was the characteristic of the T-atini before 
the pamring of the Lex Julia. It in, however, 
eleer that aU the old Latini had not the 
same right with respect to Rome ; and that 
they could acquire the civitas on easier terms 
than thoee hy whieh the new Latinitas was 
acquired. 

LATRUNCULI (jr€<r<roi, ^^i), draughts. 
The inrention of a game resemblinfr draoghte 

was attributed by the Greeks to Palaniodos ; 
and it is mentioned by Homer. There were 
two sets of men, one set being blad^ the 
other white or red. Being intended to re- 
present a miniature combat between two 
armies, they were called soldiers {milites), 
foes {hostes), and marauders (Isfrofies, dim. 
latrunculi) ; alst) calculi, because stones were 
often employed for the purpose. The Ro- 
mans often had twelve lines on the draught- 
board, whence the game SO played was called 
duodecim scripta, 

LAVDAtIo. [Fvifvs.l 
LAURENTALIA. [Laki ntai.ia.] 
LAUTUMiAE, LAUTOMLiE, LATO- 
MIAE, or LiTUHIAE (JUtonft^ AaMfUM, 
Lat. Lapicidhiae], literally places where 
stones are cut, or quarries, and more parti- 
cularly the public prison of Byraense. It lay 
in the steep and almost inaccessible part of 
the town which was called Kpipolae, and luid 
been built by Dionysius the t}Tant. It was 
eat to an immense depth into the solid rock, 
so that nothing could be imagined to be a 
safer or stronger prison, though it had no 
rnof^ and thus left the prisoners exposed to 
tlie hcut of the sun, the rain, and the cold- 
ness of the nights. The TuUianum at Rome 
was also sometimes esUed laqtomiae. [Cxn* 

CER.] 

LECTICA C«A»:»Tj, nAiKifiior, or ♦o^wmm'), was 



a kind of eoneh or litter, In wUdk persons, in 

a lying position, were carried from one plaee 
to another. Lecticae were used for carry- 
ing the dead [FuNLs] as well as the living. 
The Greek lectica condsted of a bed or mat- 
tress, and a pillow to support the head, placed 
upon a kind of bedstead or couch. It had a 
roof, consisting of the skin of an ox, extend- 
ing over the couch and resting on four posts. 
The sides of this lectica were covered with 
eurtains. In the repnbliean period it appears 
to have been chietty used by women, and by 
men only when they were in ill health. When 
this kind of leetiea was introduced among the 
Kouums, it was chiefly used in travelling, 
and very seldom in Rome itself* But towards 
the end of the republic, and nnder the em* 
pire, it was conmionly used in the city, and 
was fitted up in the most splendid manner. 
Instead of curtains, it was frequently closed 
on the sides with windows made of transpa- 
rent stone [fapis .tpccnlariy , and wa'; provided 
with a pillow and bed. When standing, it 
rested on ftmr fleet, generally made of wood. 
Persons were carried in a lectica by slaves 
{lecticarii)f by means of poles {(uMres) at- 
tached to it, but not ilxed, so that they inight 
easily be taken off when neccssan-. The 
number of lecticarii employed in carrying one 
leetiea Taried aceording to its siie, and the 
display of wealth which a person mitrht wi«h 
to make. The ordinary number was probably 
two ; but it varied firom two toeight, and the 
lectica is called hexaphoron or oetophorottf 
accordingly as it was carried by six ox eight 
persons. 

LECTISTERNIUM. Sacrifices being of tbtt 
nature of feasts, the Crocks and Romans, on 
occotiiou of extraordinary solemnities, placed 
images of the gods reclining on couches, with 
tables and viands before them, a* if they 
were really partaking of the thing» offered in 
sacrifice. This ceremony was called a leetit- 
temitim. The woodcut here introduced ax- 
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hiMts one of these wk^im, which ie repre- 

si'iiti'd with a cushion covered by a cloth 
banging in ample fokls dovfn each side. This 
beftVtUUl ptdvinar i* wrought altogether in 
white marble, and ie eoniewhat moM than 
two feet in height. 

LECTUS (A<x<«, itXtKij, evi^), a bed. The 
complete hed of a wealthy Greek in 

later times generally consisted of the follow- 
ing parts ; — kAiV»j, enVovoif rvXxlov or Kvt<i>a.' 
hiO¥, nfiomm^ikuMr, and aTpu^aTa. The xAtVi; 
is, properly speakinp, merely the bedstead, 
and seems to have coniosted only of posts 
fitted into one another and resting upon ftmr 

feet> At the hcail part alniic there wa« a 
board (ivaxXit^rpov or eirucAti^poi') to sup- 
port the pillow and prevent its falling out. 

Sometimes, however, the bottom part of a 
bedstead was likewise protected by a boards 
no that in this case a Greek bedstead resem- 
bled what we call a French bcd-tcatl. Tlie 
bedstead was provided with girths (roi^t, 
iwirwoi, Ktifita) on which the bed or mat- 
treas (aMt^of, rvXf lof, or tikAii) tested. The 
cover or ticking of a ituittrp«H waf» made of 
linen or woollen elotii, or uf kiither, and 
the usual material with which it wa^ filled 
was either wool or dried weeds. At tlie head 
part of the bed, and supixirted by the inUAii" 
tptm^Uf ft round pillow (wpoawe^oActot') to 
supjiort the head. Thr bcd-covcr« (a-Tpionara) 
were generally made of cloth, which was very 
thiekand woolly, either on one oron both sides. 
The beds of the Uomans {lecfi rnhicrt/f.-rcs) in 
the earlier periods of the republic were pro- | 
bablf of the same- description as those used 
in Circcce ; but towards the end of the repub- 
lie and during the empire, the ricimcss and 
magnificence of the beds of the wealthy Uo- 
mans far surpassed every thin^? we find de- 
scribed in Greece. The bedstead was gene- 
rally rather high, so that persons entered the 
hed {acandere, aacenden) by means of Steps 
placed be'-ide it {scdtiinttm). It was some- 
times made of metai, and boiuvtimes of costly 
kinds of wood, or veneered with tortoise- 
shell or ivory ; its feet [fulcra] were fre- 
quently of silver or gold. The bed or mattress 
{mUtita and iorm) rested npon girths or 

striui^'^s [nstcs, fasciae, instifae, or funei), 
which connected the two horizontal side-posts 
of the hed. In beds destined for two persons 
the two sides are distinguished by different 
nameti ; tlic side at which persons entered 
was open, and bore the name $ponda,' the 
other side, which was protected by a board, 
w:is colled pluteuK. The two sides of such a 
bed are also distinffuishctl by the names torus 
exterior and torna intetHor^ or sponda exte- 
rior and sponda interior ; and from thc«c 
expressions it Ls nut improbable liiut sucu i 



leetl had two beds or mattresses, one for each 

person. Mattresses were in the earlier times 
tilled with dry herbs or straw, and such 
beds continued to he used by the poor. But 
in subsequent times wool, atid, at a still later 
period, feathers, were used by the wealthy 
for the beds as well as the pillows. The 
cloth or ticking [operimmtum or mvohnonm'^ 
with which the beds or mattrer««e« wero 
covered, was called toral, torale, lintcuni^ or 
srij'siye. The blankets or counterpanes [veates 
siragulne, sfntfjnfa, periatromafa, pen'petaa- 
mata) were in the houses of wealthy Romoua 
of the most eostiy deaeription, and generally 
of a purple colour, and embroidered with 
beautiful figures in gold. Covers of this sort 
were called ptripetotmaio Attnlieo^ hecauae 
they were said to have been first used at the 
court of Attaltts. The pillows were likewise 
covered with magnificent casings. The leefw 
Ifiiiaii.s or aiiitraua was the bridal bed, 
which stood in the atrium, opposite the 
janua, whence it derived the epithet ad^ 
veraua. It was generally high, with stejM 
by its side, and in later times beautifully 
adorned. Kespecting the lectus funebris see 
Fi-Ncs. An account of the dis)x)sition of the 
eou( rhes used at entertainmenta ia given under 

TKltl.IMrM. 

Lf:GATiO LIBERA. [Lboatoh.] 

LEtiATUM, a pnrt of the hereditan which 
a testator gives out of it, from tlio hcrcs [ab 
hertde) ; that is, it is a gUt to a person ont of 
that whole (i/nircr8tim) which is diininishiil 
to the hercs by such gift. There were .several 
laws limiting the amount of property whieta 
a person miLrht pive in le^Mcies ; and it was 
at last fixed by the Lex Falcidia (a.c. 40), 
that be should not bequeath more than three- 
fourths of his property in legacies, and thus 
a fourth was left to the hcres. By the Law 
of the Twelve Tables a man could disjxjse of 
liis property as he plea^^d, and he might 
exhaust {erogarc) the whole bereditas hy 
legacies and bequests of freedom to ^luveis, m> 
as to leave the hcres nothing. The consi>- 
qnenee was that in sudi CM.ses the scripti 
iieredes refused to take the hereditas, and 
there was of conrse an intestacy. Legata 
were inutilia or void, if they wore tri>en 
before a hcres was instituted by the will, lor 
the will derived all its legal cfflcacy frooi 
siR'h in>titution ; there WSS the SttmO n^e OA 
to a gift uf freedom. 

L£0ATUS, from lego, a person commis- 
sioned or deputed to do certain things. They 
may be divided into three classes : — I. Le« 
gati or ambassadors sent to llome by foreign 
nations ; 2. Legati or ambassadors sent Arom 
Home to foreign nations and into the pro* 
vuibc-s i i. liCgati who itecouipujm'ii Uic 
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man general^) into the field, or the proconsuls 
and practurs into the provinoes* 1. Foreign 
legnti at Rome, from Mimtevor country they 
caine, had Co go to the temple of Saturn, and 
deiKMit their namM with tiie qoMMtors. Vt^* 
rious to their aidtnissioii into the city, foroign 
ambassadon) accm to have been obliged to 
give' notice from what nation they cane and 
fur what purpose ; for several instances arc 
mentioned, in which iuuba».saUorR were pro- 
hibited from entering the city, especially in 
case of a war between Rome and the state 
from which thoy came, in such cases the 
ambassadors were either not heard at all, 
and obliged to quit Italy, or an audience was 
given to them by tlie senate 'smatus Icgatis 
datur) outside the city, in tite temple of Bcl- 
lona. This was evidently a rign of mistmstt 
but the ambassadors were neverthrlcf;?; treated 
as public guefits, and some public villa out- 
^de the eity was sometimes assigned for their 
reception. In other ca'^ef--, however, as soon 
as the report of the landing of foreign am- 
bassadors on the coast of Italy was brought 
to Rome, especially if they were persons of 
great distinction, or it they came from an 
ally of the Roman people, some one of the 
inferior magistrates, or a Icpatus of a consul, 
was despatched by the senate to receive, and 
conduct them to tlie city at the expense of 
the republic. \Mien they were Introduced 
into the senate by the praetor or consul, they 
tirst explained what ttiey had to commimi- 
eate, and then the praetor invited the sena- 
tor?! to put their question'^ to the ambassadors. 
The whole transaction was carried on by 
interpreters, and in the Latin tamgoage. 
[iNTF.nrnFs.] After the ambassadors had 
thus been examined, they were requested to 
.leave the assembly of the senate, who now 
began to discuss the subject brought before 
them. The result was communicated to the 
ambassadors by the praetor. In some cases 
ambassadors not only recd.ved ridi presents 
tm their departure, but were at the command 
of the senate conducted by a mujiisLrate, und 
at tlie public expense, to the frontier of Italy, 
and even farther. By the Lex Gabinia it 
was decreed, that from the 1st of February 
to the 1st of March, the senate should every 
day give atirliencc to f(»rciu'n a^nbassadors. 
Thei-e was a place on tlie right-hand side of 
the senate-honse, enlled Graecostasis, is 
which foreign amba.«sa»iurs %\ aiteil. All am- 
bassadors, whencesocvcr they ciuue, were 
considered by the Romans tiiroughont the 
whole period of their existence as sacred and 
inviolable. 2. Lcgati to foi-eign nations in 
the name of the Roman republic were always 
sent by the senate f and to be appointed to 
aacfa a mission was considered a great honour, 



which was conferred only on men of high 
rank or eminence : for a Roman ambassador 
had the power^^ of n mn£ri"trate and the vene- 
rable character of a priest. If a Koman 
dming flie performance of his mlMion a* 
ambassador died or ^a-^ killi d, his memory 
was honoured by the republic with a piiblic 
se:mlehre and a statue in the Rostra. The 
ex [XJnscs during the journey of an ambassador 
were, of course^ paid by the republic ; and 
when he travelled through a province, the 
provincials had to supply him with every 
thing he wanted, 3. The third class of 
legati, to whom the name of ambassadon* 
cannot be appliini, were persons who acoom- 
panied the Kf)n?nn trenerals on their expe- 
dition.s, und in later times the governors of 
provinces also. They are mentioned at a very 
early period as servintr aloiru' ^\ilh the tri- 
bunes, under the consuls, 'i hey were nomi- 
nated {it^ahantwr) by the consul or the dic- 
tator under wliom they served, but the 
.sanction of the senate was an essential point, 
withont which no one oould be legally con- 
sidered a legatus. The persons appointed to 
this office were usually men of great military 
talents, and it was their duty to advise and 
assist their superior in all his imdertakings, 
and to act in his stead both in civil and mili- 
tary affairs. The legati were thus always 
men in whom the consul placed great confl- 
dencp, and were fireqxiently his fiiends or 
relations : but they had no power independent 
of the command of their general. Their 
number varied according to the greatness or 
Importance of the war, or the extent of the 
province: three is the smallest nvmber that 
we know of, but Tompry, when in Asia, hud 
fifteen legati. Whenever the consuls were 
absent tsam the army, or when a proconsul 
left his province, the legati or one of th( in 
took liis place, and then had the insignia as 
well as the power of his superior. He vras in 
this case railed kgatus pro praetore, and 
hence we sometimes read that a man trorerned 
u province as kj^atus without any lueiiliou 
being made of the pro< onsul whose vicegerent 
he was. During the latter period of the re- 
public, it sometimes happened that a consul 
carried on a war, or a proconsul governed 
his province, through his lep-nti, while he 
himself remained at Rome, or conducted some 
other more urgent aflhirs. When the pro- 
vinccs were divided at the time of the empire 
j^raovixciA], those of the Roman people were 
governed by men who had been either con- 
suls or praetors, and the former were alwnj-s 
accompanied by three legati, the latter by 
one. The provinces of the emperor, who 
was himself the proconsul, were governed by 
persons whom the emperor himself appointed,- 
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and who had been codsoIb or praetont, or 

wf'i'c at least senators. These vicegerents of 
the emperor were called legati augutti pro 
pranHm^ teffati praetorHt JegoHcontidareSf or 
simply Iff/all, unci thry, like tho governors of 
the provinces of the Koman people, had one 
or three legati as their aaaistanta. During 
the luttei period of the republic it had become 
customary for senators to obtain from the 
senate the permission to trafel through or 
stay in any province at the expeue of the 
provincials, merely for the ptirposc of mann- 
ging and conducting their own pctsunal 
affifdn. There waa no MStndnt as to the 
length of time the senators were allowed to 
avail themselves of this privilege, M'iiich was 
ft heavy burden upon tbe provinoials. This 
Tnode of sojourning in a pro>'ince was called 
tegatio libera^ because those who availed 
thenuelves of it enjoyed all the privileges of 
a public legatus or ambassador, without 
having any of hia duties to perform. At the 
time of Cicero the privilege of tegatio libera 
was abused to a very great extent. Cicero, 
therefore, in his oonsulship (a. c. 63) endea- 
voured to put an end to it, but, owing to the 
opposition of a tribune, he only succeeded in 
limiting the time of its duration to one year. 
Julius Caesar afterwards extended the time 
during which a senator might avail himaelf 
of the legatio libera to five years. 

LKGIO. [ExKBCiTt'S.] 

LEITURGIA (AMTouivyM, from AeSroy, Ion. 
AijiVoi', I. e. 6»}Mo<rioi', or, according to others, 
itpmav€lov)y a liturgy* is the name of certain 
perwmal servioeB whioh, at Athena, every 
eitizen who possessed a certain amount of 
property had to perform towards the atate. 
Theee personal services, which in all caaes 
were connected with considerable expenses, 
were at tirst a natural consequence of the 
greater political privileges enjoyed by the 
wealthy, who, in return, had al^ to perform 
heavier duties towards the republic ; but 
when the Atbenian democracy was ut its 
height the original ehaxaeter of these litur- 
gies became changed, for, as everj' citi/en 
now enjoyed the same rights and privileges 
as the ^wealthiest, they were simply a tax 
upon property connected with personal labour 
and exertion. All liturgies may be di>ided 
into two elasses: 1, ordinary or eneyelie 
liturgies {tyKVKKioi. Xenovfrfiai) ; and 2, extra- 
ordinary liturgies. The former were called 
encyclic, became they reenned every year 
at certain festive seasons, and comprised tlie 
ChoregiOf Gymnagiarchia^ LampadarcktOf Ar- 
chithtoHa^ and Hestia^. Every Athenian 
who possessed three talents and above was 
subject to them, and they were undertaken 
in turns by the members of every tribe who 



po ssBo s ed the prope rty qnalifleation just men* 

tioned, unless some one volunteered to un- 
dertake a liturgy for another person. But 
the law did not allow any one to be eonu 
pelled to undertake more than one liturgy 
at a time, and he who had in one year per- 
formed a liturgy was ftce for the next, so 
that legally a person had to perform a liturgy 
only every other year. Those whose turn it 
was to undertake any of the ordiunry liturgies 
were always appoiated by tiudr own tribe. 
Tlie persons wlio were exempt from all kinds 
of liturKicH were the nine archont«, heiresses, 
and orphans until after the commencement 
of the second year of their coming of apt*. 
Sometimes the exemption from liturgies 
(£t«A*j«) was granted to persons fbr espeefal 
merits towards the republic. The only kind 
of extraordinary liturgy to which the name 
is properly applied is the irierwnifna 
(rpiTjpapxm) ; in the earlier times, however, 
the service in the armies was in reality no 
more than an extraordinary liturgy. [See 
Ei-nioitA and Trierabchia.] In later times, 
during and after the Peloponnesian war, 
wlien the expenses of a liturgy were found 
too heavy for one person, we And that in 
many instances two persons combined to 
defray its expenses. Such was the. case with 
the choragia and the trierarchv. 

LEMBUS, a sldff or small 'boat, u^ed for 
carrying a person from a ship to Uie shore. 
The name was also given to the light boats 
which were sent ahead of a fleet to obtain 
information of the enemy's movements. 

LEMNISCUS (AqfiKAncev), a Idnd of co- 
loured ribbon which hung down from crowns 
or diadraoAs at the back part of the head. 
Cbironae adorned with lemidRci were a greater 
distinction than those without thenu This 
8er\'es to explain an expression of Cicero 
{patma lemniscata, pro Rose. Am. 85), where 
palma means a victory, and the epithet lem- 
niscata indicates the contrary of infnmis, and 
at the same time implies uu houuuruble as 
well as lucrativa victory. Lemniaei were 
also worn alone and without being connected 
with croM-ns, especially by ladies, us an or- 
nament for the head. 

I.KMCRIA, a festival for the souls of the 
di parted, which was celebrated at Rome 
every year in t1i0 month of Kay. It waa 
said to have been instituted by Romulus to 
appease the spirit of Kemua, whom he had 
slain, and to have been called originally 
Remuria. It w as celebrated at night and in 
silence, and during three alternate days, that 
is, on the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth of 
May. During this sea-on the temples of the 
gods were doeed, and it was thought un- 
lucky tat women to marry at tUs time and 
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durinj? the whole month of May, and these 
who ventured tu luurry were believed to die 
lOon ufter, whence the proverb, mense Maio 
malae nuhmt. Those who celebrated the 
Lemuria walked barefooted, washed their 
hands three times, and threw black beans 
nine times beibJnd their hacks?, hclicving by 
this oeremomy to secure themselves against 
the Lemures. At regards the mlmnnities on 
each of the three days, we only know that on 
the second there were games in the circus in 
lumoor of ICars, and that on the third day 
the images of the thirty Argei, made of 
rushes, were thrown from the Pons Sublicius 
into the Tiber by the Vestal virgins [Aboei]. 
On the same day there was a f^tival of the 
merchants, probably because on this day the 
temple of Mercury had been dedicated in tiit 
year 495 b.c. 

L£NA£A. [Dioxybia.] 

LESCHB (A^rxq), an Ionic word, signify- 
iog comuU or emMm^Son^ and a jrfoM /or 
ewmeU or conversation. There is frequent 
menticMi of places of public resort, in the 
Greek cities, by the name of LmcJuus^ some 
set apart for the purpose, and others so called \ 
because they were so used by loungers ; to I 
tbB latter data belong the agora and Its por- 
tiooes, the gymnasia, and the nhops of Tuious 
tradesmen. The former class were small 
buildingii or porticoes, furnished with ^at«, 
•ad exposed to the sun, to which the idle 
resorted to enjoy conversation, and the poor 
to obtain warmth and shelter: at Athens 
alone there mm 860 such. In the Dorian 
states the word retained the meaning of a 
place of meeting for deliberation and inter- 
oonrse, a eotuaeil<«fa«mtier or dab-room. 
Tlv re were generally chambers for council 
and conversation, called by this name, at- 
tadied to the temples of ApoUo. The Ltiehe 
at Delphi was celebrated through Greece for 
the paintings with which it was adorned by 
Folygnotns. 

LEX. Of Roman leges, idiWtd with re- 
ference to the mode of enactment, there were 
properly two kinds, Leges Cariatae and Leges 
OmtmHatae, Plehiwtta are improperly eaUed 
lejres, though they wrrc laws, and in the 
course of time had tiic Aume effect as leges. 
[FixaiMntnc.] Originally fhe lege* onrlHtae 
were the only leges, and they were passed by 
the populus in the comitia curiata. After 
the eafaUiliabment of flie eomitia centnriata, 
the oomitia curiata fell almost into disuse ; 
but ao long as the republic lasted, and even 
under Augustus, a sittdow of the old oomti- 
tutioc was preserved in the formal conferring 
of the imperium by a lex curiata only, and 
in the oeremony of adrogation being effected 
only in theie oondtia. [Anorrio.] Tboae 



leges, properly so called, with which we nre 
acquainted, were passsed in the comitia ceu- 
turiata, and were proposed {ro^ahayittn 1 y 
a magistrattts of sonntovy.il rank, after the 
senate had approved of them by a decretum. 
Such a lex was also designated by the name 
Popuii Scitum. — The word rogatio (from the 
verb royo) properly means any measure pro* 
posed to the legislatlTP body, and therdRmre 
Is equally applicable to a propntsed lex and a 
proposed pLebiscitum. * It correspcmds to our 
word MU, as opposed to act. When the 
measure was passed. It became a lex or plc- 
biscitum ; though rt^ationes, after they had 
become laws, ^ere sometimes, but impro- 
perly, called rogationea. A rogatio began 
with the words velitis, Jubmtis, &c., and 
ended with the words ita vos Quirites rogo. 
The corresponding expression of assent to 
the rogatio on the part of the sovereign as- 
sembly was uti rogas. The phrases for pro- 
posing a law are re^orw Itfrnn, l^tm firre, 
and rogationem promulgare ; the phrase roga- 
tionem accipere applies to the enacting body. 
The terms relating to legislation are thus 
explained by I'lpian the jii:i-t : — "A lex is 
said either rogari or fcrri; it is said abro- 
gari, when it Is repealed ; it is said derogari, 
when a part is repealed ; it is said subrogari^ 
when some addition is made to it ; and it 
is said obrogari, when some pai t of it is 
changed." — A pnvilegium is an enactment 
that had for its object a single person, which 
is indicated by the form of the word {privUe- 
^mmn), prmoB rts being the aame aa SMfwfaw 
res. The word privilegium did not convey 
any notion of the character of the legtslative 
measures; it might be beneHdal to the party 
to wh ni it referred, or it might not. lender 
the empire, the word is used in the sense of 
a special grant proceeding from tlie imperial 
favour. — The title of a lex was generally de- 
rived from the gentile name of the magis- 
trutos who proposed it, as the LexBorteiuia 
from the dictator Hortensius. Sometimes 
the lex took its name from the two consuls 
or other magLitrates, && the Acilia Calpurnia, 
Aelia or Aelia SmUa^ Fapia or Fapia Poppaea, 
and others. It seems to have been the f i- 
shion to omit the word et between the two 
names, though instances oeeor in which it was 
used. A lex was also designated, with refer- 
ence to its otgect, as the Lex Cincia de JDoni* 
«t Kmsrihutt Lex Ikiria Tatammtaria, Lex 
Julia Municipalis, and many others. Leges 
which related to a common ot(|ect, were often 
designated by a eotleetlve nauM, as L9§9$ 
Agrariae, Judiciariae, and others. A lex 
sometimes took its name from the chief con- 
tents of its first chapter, as Lex Julia d« 
MariUmdU OrdmHii*, Soanetimea a lev 
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comprised very viirious provisions, relating 
to matters eBsentially different, and in fhat 
case it was caUtd Li'x f^nfnra,—'Y\\c number 
of leges was greatly increased in the later 
part of the republican period, and JuUns 
Catf^ar is said to have contemplated a revision 
of the whole body. Under him and Augus- 
tus nmnerout enaetments were puBed, whfeh 

arc known under the pcneral name of Juliae 
Leges. It is often stated that no leges, pro> 
perly so called, or plebiacita, were passed 
after the tinte of Augtistus ; but this is a 
mistake, Thouu:h the votinpr mifrht be a mere 
form, still the form was kept. Besidct;, vari- 
oiit leges are mentioned as having been passed 
under the Empii-c, such as the Lex Junia 
under Tiberius, the Lex Yiaellia, the Lex 
Mamilia mider Caligala. and a lex Claudia 
on the tutela of women. It does not appe:;r 
when the ancient forms of legislation ^ crc 
laid aside. A particular enactment is always 
referred to by its name. The foUowinfr is a 
Hat of the principal leges, properly so called ; 
b«t the list indndes also various pleliisclta 
and privilcgia : — 

AClLIA, De Coloniis Dedocendis. (Liv. 
xxxii. 29.) 

ACILIA. '"Rki-ktindaj:.^ 

Af lLIA CVLPUKNIA or CALPU&NXA. 

[am BITCS.]^ 

AEBUTIA, of nnoertain date, which with 
two Juliae T-eges put an end to the Lcgis 
Actiones, except in certain cases. This or 
anottier Iss. of the «pno name prohibited the 

proposer of a lex, whieh created any office or 
power {euratio ac potestai), from having such 
offleo ot power, and even excluded his ool- 
l^fae, cognati, and afRnes, 

AELIA. This lex and a Fufia Lex, passed 
about the end of the sixth century of the 
' city, gave to all the magistrates the obnun- 
ciatio, or power of preventing or dissolving 
the comitia, by obr^erving the omems and de- 
darintr them to be unfavourable. 

AELIA, De Coloniis Deduoendis. (Ut. 
xxxiv. 53.) 

AELIa. SBNTtA, passed in the time of 
Auj3:ustus (about a. r>. 3). This lex contained 
various provisions as to the manumission of 
slaves. ^ 

AEMILI A. A lex passed in the dictator- 
ship of Mamercus Aemilius (b. o. 433), by 
which the censors were elected for a year 
and a Iialf, instead of a whole lustrum. 
After this lex they had accordingly only a 
year and a balf allowed t,hem for holding 
the census and letting oat tho pnUia works 
to farm^ 

AEMILIA BAEBLA. [Cornklia Bai3ia.] 
AEMIlIA. [Lboi* SmmvABiAE.] 
AOBABIAE, the naaw of laws which bad 



relation to the ager publicus. [AcEa PrsLi- 
cvs.] The most important of these are mefo- 
tioned under the names of their pw^was CT . 
[AfPVUUA; Cassia.; Co&keua; FiMitnuLl 
Flavu ; JvLiA ; Licixia ; SBMpnoNXA. ; Sn^ 
viUA ; Thoria.] 

AMBITUS. [AxBiTi-8.] 

AMPIa, to allow Cn. Pompeiiis to wear a 
crown of hay at the Ludi Circenses, &c. Pro- 
posed by T. Ampius and T. Labienus tr. pU 
B. c. 64. 

ANNALIS or VILLIA, proposed by L. VU- 
lius Tapulus in u. c, ITI. tivod tlie ajre :it 
which a Roman citizt-u might become a can- 
didate for the higher magistracies. It ap- 
pears that until this law was passed, any 
office might be enjoyed by a citizen after 
completiiig his twenty-seventh year. Tho 
l[.ex Annali^ fixed 31 as the ag-e for the 
quaeetorshipi 37 for the aedileship, 40 for 
the praetorsbip, and 43 fbr the eonsolship. 

ANTIA.^ [SJl Ml-lT AltlAK LkGKS.] 

ANTONIa Dk Tbxbmxksibvs, about o. c. 
7 2, by which Thermessns in Fistdla was re- 
cognised as Libera. 

ANTONIAE, the name of various enact- 
ments propo^^cd or passed by the influence of 
M ■ Antmittts, after the death of the dictator 
J. Caesar. 

APPULLIA, respecting sureties. 

APPt^L£U AGRlRIA, proposed by Out 
tribune L. Appuleius SutuminuH, b. c. 101. 

APPCLEIA FECMENTAIUA, proposed 
about the same time by the same tribanie. 

APVULKIA, T)K CoLOnns DBDVoranna. 
{Cic.pro £albo, 21.) 

AFPOLfiLfl MAJESTlTIS. {UMmM.-] 

ATEIIXIA TARPELV, u. c. 155. This 
lex empowered all magistrates to fine persona 
who resisted their authority ; but it fixed the 
highest fine at two sheep and thirty cows, or 
two COW"! and thirty sheepi for the aathori- 
ties vary in this!, 

ATIA DE SACERDOTILS (b. c. 6S), 
proposed by the tribxme T. Atius Labienuai 
repealed the Lex Cornelia de Sacerdotiis. 

ATIlIa IfARdLAy n. c. 312, empowered 
the populns to elect 16 tribuni miUtum tot 
each of four legions. 

All LI A, respecting tntores. 

ATiNlA, respecting thefts. 

ATINIA, of uncertain date, was a plefaia. 
citmn which gave the rank of senator to a 
tribune. This measure probably orijiinutod 
with C. Atinius, who was tribune b. c. 130. 

AUFIDIA. [Ambitus.] 

AURElia (b. c. 70), enacted that the Ju. 
dices should be cho<cn from the scnatorSi 
equites, and tribuni aemrii. [JuuEx.j 

AUItfiliA. TRtBONiCJiA, reapcettitf tbm 
tkibonea. 
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BAEBIA (b. c. 192 or 180), enacted that 
four praetcHs and six praetort ahonld be 
chosen alternately ; but the law was not ob- 

served. 

BAEBIA CORNtLlA. [AMnnr?.] 

CAECILIA DB GENSORIBI S or CEN- 
SORIA fi;. ( . 54), proposed by Metellus Scl- 
piOf repealed a Clodia i<ex (a. c. 58), which 
bad prescribed certain regular forma of pro- 
ceeding for the censors in exercising their 
functions s» inspectors of mores, and had re- 
quired the ooneurrence of both eenmrs to 
inflict the notu oi-iisoria. AVhon a senator 
had been already convicted before an ordinary 
court, the lex permitted the censors to remoye 
hitn from the senate in a samnuirv iray. 

CAECILIA DE VECI'ICiALIBUS fn. c. 
62), released lands and harbours in Ituly 
tnm the payment of taxes and dues {por- 
forfn). The only veotii^al remiunins? after 
the passing of this lex was the Vicesima. 

CAECILIA DIdIa (b. c. 9S) forbade the 
propofintr of n I. ox Satura, on the ground 
that the people might be compelled either to 
vote for somethini? which they did not ap- 
prove, 1 ? u, reject something which they did 
approve, if it vins proposed to them in thi8 
manner. This lex was not always opera- 
tive* 

CAELIA. [Leges Tabkllaiiiae.] 
CALiGULAE LEX AGHARIA. [Ma- 

ICILIA.] 

CALPURNIa PE AMIHTU. [AMBms.] 
CALPURNIA DE KEi'KTUNDIS. [Re- 

FFIXNDAK.] 

CANf r.ElA fjt. c. ii5' e«tabll«hed connu- 
binm between the patres and picbs, which 
had been talcen away by the law of the 
Twelve Tables. 

CASSiA (b. c. 104), prop(»»ed by the tri- 
bune L. Caasius Longinns, did not allow a 
person to remain a senator who had be(>n 
convicted in a judicium populi, or whose 
iuiperium had been abr(^ted by the po- 
puhi**. 

CASSIA empowered the diftitor Caesar to 
add to the number of tlie imiricii, to prevent 
their extinction. 

C.\SSIA .\GR.\IUA, prnpo<«ed by the con- 
sul Sp. Cassius, B. c. 48(i. This is said to 
have been the first aurartan law. It enacted 
that of the Innd taken from the Ilemicaiu, 
half should be given to the Latins, and half 
to the plebs, and Hkewiae that part of the 
public land possessed by the patricians !<hould 
be distributed among the plebeians. This 
law met with the most fiolent opposition, 
and appears not to have been carried. Cas- 
sias was accused of aiming at the sove- 
reignty, and was put to death. [vVo>:k 
PVBUCoa.1 



CASSIA TABELLXRIA. [Lbobs Tabkl> 

LABIAR.] 

CASSIA TERENTIA FRCXEIVTAbXA 
(b. c. 73' for the distribution of com among 
the poor citizens and the purcha.sing of it. 

CIXCIA DE DONLS ET MCNERlBUa* a 
plebiscitum paswd in the time of the tribune 
M. Clncius Alimentus (b. c. 204). It forbade 
a person to take any tiling Ibr his pains in 
pleading? a cause. In the time of Augustus, 
the Lex Cincia was cunlirmed by a senatus- 
eonsultum, and a penalty of four times the 
sum received Mas imijoscd on the advocate. 
The law was so far modified in the time of 
Claudius, that an advoeate was allowed to 
receive ten sc^tertia; if he took any sum 
beyond that, he was liable to be prosecuted 
for repetundae. It appears that this permis- 
sion was so far restricted in Trajan's time, 
that the fee could not be paid till the work 
Wcis dune. 

CLAUDIa, passed under the emperor CUm- 
dius, took away the agnatotum tnteht in ease 
of women.^ 

CLAUDIA VK Sbnatobibot, n.e. 918 (Uv. 

xxi. R3), the provisions of which arc alhidod to 
by Cicero as antiquated and dead in his Ume. 

CLODIAE, the name of various pleUseita, 
proposed by Clodius, when tribune, b.c. 58. 

Clodia de Auspiciis prevented the magis- 
tratus from dissolving the comitia tributa, 
by declaring that the auspices were unfavour- 
able. Tliis lex therefore repealed the Aelia 
and Fulia. It also enacted that a lex might 
be passed on tlie diea ftutL [Akua Lsx*] 

Clopta vr. CKN^nrnrs. ^Cakcii.ia.j 

Clodia ue Civibus Koxanis IxTtBEMFXis, 
to the efltet tiiat **qui oivem Romanum in- 
demnatum intercrnissrt, ei aqua et icrni inter- 
diceretur." It was in consequence of this 
lex that the Interdiet was praoounced against ~ 
Cicero, who conddets the whole proceeding as 
a privilegium. 

Clodia Fbvm£Ntaria, by wMdi the corn, 
which had fonnerly been sold to the poor 
citizen* nt a low rate, was given. 

Cl.OUiA DE SODALITAllBfS Or DE COLLEGUS 

restored the Sodalitia, which had been abo- 
lished by a senatu>'-eon«n!tum of the year 
II. c. 80, and permitted the formation of new 
SodaUtla. 

Clodia DK LiBEBTntonraSvvFKAoua. (Clo. 

pro Mil. 12, 33.) 

CtoniA DK Rbos ProuncASO «t be I&urtu- 

Bvs Byzaxtixis. (Veil. Pat. ii. 4.').) 

There were other so-called Leges Clodiae, 
which were however privilegia. 

COMMISSORIA LEX, respecting sales. 

CORNELIAE. Various leges passed in the 
dictatorship of Sulla, ^d by his influence, are 
so called. 

a 2 
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AuiiA&iA, by wluch many of the ialiabitants 
of Etruria and Latiom were deprived of the 
complete ciyitas, and retained only the com- 
mercianii and a large part of their lands were 
SMdA pufeUe, tad given to nlUtarj colonists. 

Db CiviTATK. (T iv., H>jf. 86.) 
De Falhis, against those who forged teata- 
ments or other deedSf and against those who 

adulterated or counterfeited the public coin, 
whence Cicero calls it <e«to}»«ittorta and num- 

De Ixjuriis. [IirjuBiA.] 
JimiciARiA. [Judex.] 
Dc Magistbatibus, partly a nnewal of old 
plcbisdta. (Appian, B. C. i. 100, 101.) 
Majestatis. Majkstas.] 

Pahuiciuiu. [See helow : Dn Sicariis.] 
D« PmMomtpitoiai nr PBOooKima. [Pno- 

scuiPTin.] 

De PaoviKcm OaniNAXDM. (Cic. ad Fam. 
i9; 1U.6, 8, 10.) 

Da SACKHXHiTllS. [Sackrimo.] 

Db StCARitt sr ▼nrBPicn, oontetned pro- 

visions as to deuth or fire cuuml by dolus 
maltUt and against persons going about 
armed with the intention of kllUng or thiov- 

ing. The law not only provided for cases of 
poisoning, but contained provisions against 
those who made, sold, bought, poflsessed, or 
gain poison for the purpoM of poisoning; 
also (itii^invt n Tnajfistratus or senator who 
cuiiiipired m ordor that a person iu;giit be 
eondiwnnad in ^ jmKonm ptAUmmt *o. 

BUXPTUARIAK. [LeOES SuMPTTAHIAE.] 

T&LBiFNiciA, which diminished the power 
•r the Tribani Plebie. 

rNciARiA appears to hare been a lex 
lowered the rate of interest, and to have been 
pMsed aboat the same tiine <rlth the Le^es 
Sumptuariae of Sulla. 

COANELIAE, which were proposed by the 
tribune C. OomeUus about b«o. 67. One 
limited the edictal power by eompelling the 
praetors Jus dicere ex edictis sni» perpetuh. — 
Another lex of the same tribune enacted that 
no one Isfibtu solveretnttt xmlem such a mea- 
«aro was agreed on in a meetinf^ of the senate 
at which two hundred members were present, 
and aftorwarda approved by the people ; and 
it enacted that nn tribune shou'.tJ put his- vr tfi 
on such a senatus-consultum. — There was also 
a Lex OomeUa eooeeraing tlie wllla ot thoee 
Uoinan eitiieu ufao died in eusHMtf (vi*d 
ho»tea)» 

COSNfiLIA DE N0VI8 TABBLLIS, pro- 
posed Ijv p. Corn. Dolabella, B.C. 47. 

COKiiELU ET CAECILIa, b. c. 67, gave 
Cn. Pompelns the superintendence of the Res 
Frumentaria for five veurs. 

COANfiLlA BAEiilA D£ AMfilXU, pro- 



posed by the consuls P. Coruelius Cethegtui 
and M. Bacbius TamphUoa, S.C. 181. Thia 
law is sometunes, but erroneously, attributed 
to the consuls of the preceding year, L. 
Aemilins and Cn. Baebiu. [Avuxm.] 
CORIiTA LEX DE IMFEBIO. [Imfb- 

UUM.} 

COBUTAI^DEADOPTIOKE. [Anor- 

no.'' 

DECEMViBALIS. [Lxx Diodecui Ta- 

BVtARUM.] 

dec! A DE DUUKTIltlB VAYAUBUS. 

(Uv. Ix. SO.) 
DlDlA. [Lkoes Suvftdariab.] 
DOMITIa DE SACEKDOTnS. [SMStMM.] 
DUTLIA (h.c. 449j, a jjleTii'srUTim ])ro]K><ied 
by the tribuue Duilius, wmcii emitted that 
wlMMTcr left the people without tribonea, or 
created a mn^strate from whom there was 
no appeal {provocatio)^ should be scourged 
and beheaded. 

DUIlIa MAENIa, prapoeed by the tri- 
bunea Duilius and Maenitts (8.c. 867), re- 
stored the old nnelal rate of intereat {muia^ 
rium fentu), which had been fixed by the 
Twelve Tables. [Fkmds.) The same tribunes 
earried a measare whieb was intended, in 
future, to prevent such unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings as the enactment of a lex by the sol- 
diers out of Rome, on the proposal of the consuL 
DOoDECIM TABULARUM. In the year 
B.C. 4 V} the Senate ft««<»i!ted to a Plebiscitum, 
pursuant to wliich cuuiua.ssioners were to be 
sent to Athens and the Greekcities generally, 
in order to make themselves acqn-iintrri with 
their laws. Three commissioucrs were ap- 
pointed fbr the pmpoee. On the return of 
the commissioners, b.c. 452, it was a{rrecd 
that persons should be appointed to draw up 
the oode of lawa (deeem^M L^bua soribon* 

dis), but they were to be chosen only from 
the Patricians, with a provision that the 
rights of the Plebeians should be respected 
by the decemviri in drawin;< up the lava. 
In the foUowinR' year (n. c. 451) the I'ecem- 
viri were appointed iu the Comitiu Centu- 
riata, and daring the time of their o:hce no 
other majristratus were chosen. The body 
consisted of ten Patncians, including the 
three eommisetoners who had been aent 
nhroud : Appius Claudius, Consul dcsig^iatus, 
was at the head of the body. Ten Tables of 
Lawa were prepared during the year, ^nd 
after hcing approve<l by the Senate were con- 
firmed by the Comitia Ccnturiata. As it waa 
oooddered that some Ihrther Laws were 
wanted. Decemviri were again elected b.c. 
450, consisting of Appius Claudius and hia 
Mends. Two more Tables were added by 
these Decemviri, irhloh Cicero calls ** Dnaa 
tabulae iuiquaram legum." The pn»vi»ioa. 
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which allowed no connubiam between the 
Patres and the Flehs is lefhrred to the 

Eleventh Tabic. The whole Twclvo Tables 
were first published In the consulship of L. 
Talerios and M. Horatlns after the downfall 
of the Decemviri, b.c. 410. This the first 
attempt to make a code remained ulso the 
only attempt for near one thoarand years, 
until the legislation of Justinian. The 
Twelve Tables are mentioned by the Iloinan 
writers under a great variety of names ; 
Leges DecemmraUi^ Lut Jiteemviralis, Leges 
A'//, Lex Xrr. tabular urn or Dmdccim, and 
sometimes they arc referred to under the 
names of lagn and Le» simply, as beinfr 
pre-eminrntly The Law. The Laws were 
cut on bronze tablets and put up in a public 
place. They contained matters rehiting^ hoth 
to the .Tus Publicum and the Jus Prhiitum 
(/otw publici pritMtique jwis). The Jus 
Publicum underwent great ehan^s in the 
course of years, but the Jus Privatum of the 
Twelve Table*; continued to be the funda- 
mental law of the Roman State. The Uoman 
writers speak in high terms of tlie preciiiion 
of the enactments contained in tlir Twelve 
Tables, and of the propriety of the language 
in whioh tiwy wtre expressed. 

FABIA DE PLAGIO. [Plaoii m.] 
FABU DE NUMEKO SECTATORUM. 
(Cie. pro MrnmOf S4.) 

FALCipiA. [Lex Vocoma.] 
FANNIA. [Lboes 8tniFTUjuuA£.] 
FANNIa.^ [Junia i>k Peksobixis.] 
FLAMINIA was an Agraria Lex for the 
distribution of lands in Picenum, proposed by 
the tribune C. Flaminius, In B.c. 228 accord- 
ing to Cicero, or in b.c. 232 according to 
Polybius. The latter date is the more pro- 
bable. 

FLAVIA AGBABIA, B.G. 60, far the dis- 
tribution nf lands among PompeyN wildiei 
proposed by the tribune L. Flavius, who 
eonunitted the consul CaedUus Hetellus to 
prison for opposing it. 

FRCMENTAKIAE. Various leges were so 
called which had fbr their object the distri- 
bution of frrain auuing the people, either at 
a low price or gratuitously. [FaQM£M'AJUA£ 
Lbok**, p. 182.] 

FCFIA DE KElIgION'E, ii.c. 61, was a 
privilcgium which related to the trial of 
Clodius, 

FDFIA JCDICIARIA. [Judex, p. 217,] 
FCRIA or FOsIa C.\NlxiA limited the 
number of slaves to be manumitted by testa- 
ment. 

fCria or fCsia testXmen i.IiiTa, 

enacted that a testator should not give more 
than three-fhucthsofhis property in legacies, 
thus securing one-fonrtli to the tiercs. 



GABIXIA TABELLlRlA. [Leoes T.ibel- 
IJUUAR.1 There were Tarloos Gabinlae Lcfres, 

some of which were prinlegia, a.'i that for 
conferring extraordinary power on Cn. Pom- 
peius for conducting tiie war against the 
pirates. A Gabinia Lex, b. c. 58, forbade all 
loans of money at Rome to legationes from 
foreign parts. The object of the lex was to 
prevent money being borrowed for the pur* 
po<e nf bribing the senators at Rome. 

(.AI>I,iAE CISALPiNAE. [Rcbbia.] 

GELLIA CORN£lU, B.C. 7S, whieh gare 
to Cn. Pompeius the extraordinary power of 
conferring the Roman civitas on Spaniards iu 
Spain, with the advloe of his consilium. 

GEXUCIA, B.C. 341, forbade altogether 
the taking of interest for the use of money. 

HtSRONiCA was not a lex properly so 
called. Before the lloman conquest of Sicily, 
the payment of the tenths of wine, oil, and 
other produce had been fixed by Hlero ; and 
the Roman quae^^tors, in letting these tenths 
to farm, followed the practice which they 
found established. 

IIORATIAE ET VALBBIaB. [LnonsVa. 

LKRIAE.] 

nORTENSIA DE PLEBISCiTIS. [Leoes 
PoBUuas; Puttnemnt.) Another Lex 

Hortensia enacted that the nundinae, which 
had hitherto been feriae, should be dies fasti. 
This was done for the purpose of aceommo- 

dating the inhabitants of the countri'. 

ICILIA, B.C. 45C, by which the Aventinus 
was assigned to the plebs. This was the first 

instance of the ager publicus being assigned 
to the plebs. Another Lex Icilia, proposed 
by the tribune 8p. Icilius, b. c. 470, had for 
its object to prevent all interruption to the 

tribunes while acting in the di-^cliartre of 
their duties. In some cases the penalty was 
death. ^ 

JCLIAE. >f(>st of the Juliae I.*ges were 
passed in the time of C. Julius Caesiur and 
Augustus. 

De Adulteriis. [AnULTERirM.] 

Agbabia, B.C. 59, in the consulship of 
Csesar, for distributing the ager puhlleus in 
Campania umon^^ 20,000 ]H)Or citia«lS» whohsd 
each three children or more. 

Dk AMarru. [Ambitus.] 

Dk Bonis Ckdkndis. This lex provided 
that a debtor might CKcape all personal mo- 
lestation from his creditors by giving up his 
property to them for the purpose of sale and * 
distribution. It is doubtful if this lex was 
passed in the time of Julius Caesar or of 
Augustus, though probably of the former. 

Dk ('\":>f. in- Ve.veficio (Suet. Ver. 3S), 
perbupt> the same as the Lex De Vi Publics. 

Db CnrrrATB was passed in ttM ransnl* 
ship of L. Jnline Caesar and P. ftiUtliiis 
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Lupus, B. c. 90. [CiviTAS ; Foejjebatae 

ClTITATBS.1 

1)e Kknohk, or rather De Pccuniis "^^t^- 
tui» or Crcditis (b. c. 47), passed in the time 
of JuUut Caesar. The object of It iras to 
make an arrangement between debtors and 
creditors, for the satisfaction of the latter. 
The possessioncs and res were to be estimated 
at the value which they had before the civil 
war, and to he surrendered to the tioclitor.'; 
at that value ; whatever had been paid lor 
interest was to he deducted from the prin- 
cipal. The result wa<«, thnt the creditor lost 
about one-fourth of his debt ; but he escaped 
the loss QBuaUy eoaaeqnent on civil dis- 
tiivbancf, Avhich would have been caused by 
novae tabulae. 

JtmiCIABXAS. [JrSEZ.] 

De Libkris Legationibvs. [Li:aATVS>] 

D£ MaJKSTATE. [MAJ£8TA8.] 

Db Makita>pis Oroikibvs. [See below : 
JuLU vr Paha Popcaka.] 

MvNicrPALis, commonly callrd the Table 
of Ileraclea. In the year 1732 there were 
found neur the Gulf of Tarentum and in the 
neighbourhood of the city of ancient He- 
raclea, large fragments of a bronze table, 
wbleh otHftalBed on ono rido a Roman lex, 
and on the other a Greek inscription. The 
whole is now in the Museo liorbonioo at 
Naples. The lex contains vartoos provisions 
as to tlio police of the city of Home, and as 
to the constitution of communities of Roman 
eitixens (municipia, eohniae, pra«fieetvraef 
fura, cdiicUlfOniht clrhtut Romnnorum). It 
was accordingly a lex of that kind which is 
called Satunu It was probably passed in 
B. c. 45. 

JvLiA ET Papia Poitat:!. Autrn«'ii<^ ny- 
pears to have caustd a lex to bo (.luictcii 
about H. c. 18, which is cited as the Lex Julia 
de Maritandis Ordinibm, and is referred to 
in the Carmen Seculare of Horace, which was 
written in the year b.c. 17. The object of 
this lex was to rejrt:latc marriages, as to 
which it contained numerous provisions ; hut 
It appears not to have eome into operation 
till the year h.r. Ifl. In the year a.d. 0, 
and in the consulship of M. Pupius Mutilus 
and Q. Poppaeus Seenndus [couaulcs sujjfccti), 
another lex was passed as a kind of amend- 
ment and supplement to the former lex, and 
hence arose the title of Lex Julia et Papia 
Poppaea, by which this lex is often quoted. 
The lex is often variously quoted, accordhitr 
as reference is made to its various provii»ioii6 ; 
sometimes it is called Lex Julia, sometimes 
J'apia Poppaea, sometimes L^x Julia ct Pnplo, 
sometimes Lex de Maritandis OrdinibuSt 
from the chapter which treated of the mar> 
riages of the aenatmrai sometimet X«r GstAi- 



carta, Dedmaria^ &c. from the various ch.ip- 
ters. The Lex Julia Ibrbade the marriage 

of a senator or senator's children ^vith a 
libertina, with a woman whose father or 
mother bad followed an ars ludicra, and with 
a prostitute ; and also the marriage of a 
libertinus with a senator's daughter. In 
order to promote marriage, various penalties 
were imposed on those who lived in a State 
of celibacy {meUbatua) after a certain age, 
and various privileges were given to those 
who had three or more children. A candi. 
date for the public offices who had «f verul 
children was preferred to one who had fewer. 
After the pasrinf of this lex, it became uraal 
for the senate, anrl ifierwards the empeior 
(^princt^9)t to give occasionally, as a privilege 
to certain persons who had not children^ the 
same advantage that the lex s^ecurcd to those 
who had children. This was called the Jm 
Liherorumj and aometimes tiie Jum trium 
Liberorum. 

Peci t.atvs, cited in the IHgest, related to 
sacrilege as well as iicculatus. 

Ji'MA KT PxjuniA, respecting stolen things. 

Jvi.iA PAriRiA. [IVriitiA.] 

De Pkovinciis. [i^RoviNciAi;.] 

RBrSTUMnABW. [RBI>BTin(]>AB.l 

Sacbilkois. [See above: Jclia Prrrr vtvs.] 

SVMPTVARJAE. [LeoI^ SUMPICAIUAE.] 

Theatbai:.is, which permitted Roman 

cqnites, in case they or their parents had 
ever had a census equestris, to sit in the 
iSimrteen rows (qmtuordeeim ortfmes) fixed 

by the Lex Roscia Thoatj alis, b. c. 69. 
Jui.iA ET TniA, respecting Tutors. 

De Vl PfBLICA AND PniVATA. 

Tlei siMAitiA. [ VirrsiMA.] 

JUNIA DE ]'f:KK(iUIXTS, proposed B.C. 
l^l), by M. Junius rcmms, a tribune, ba- 
nished peregrini from the city. A lex of C. 
Fannius, consul b.c. 122, container) t)ii same 
provit>;:»ns respecting the Latini and italici ; 
and a lex of C. Papins, perhaps a, c. 65, eon- 
tnincd the snme respoctini? all persons who 
were not domiciled in Italy. 

JONIA LIC^nIA. [LidNlA JimiA.1 

JfNTA NORBANA, of unceitain date, hnt 
probably about a.d. 17, enacted that when 
a Roman eitiaten had manumitted a slave 
without the requisite formalities, the nianu- 
mission should not in all cases be inelfectual, 
but the manumitted person should have the 
status of a Latinus. 

JONIA BEp^TUNDABUM. [BsnervK* 

1>AK.] 

LAETORIA, the talao name of the Lex 
Phietoria. [CVBATOK.] Sometimes the lex 
proposed by Volero for electing plebeian ma- 
gistrates at the eomitia tribute is dted as a 
Lex Laetoria. 
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IJCiNiA DB SODlLITns. [AKsinrs.] 

LIcInIA. [Aebutia.t 

LICIXIA DE LCDIS ArOLUNAElBUS. 
(Liv. xxvii. 23.) 

LTCINIA JCN'TA, or, as it i'* Bomctimes 
called, Junia et Licinia, passed in the consul- 
ship of L. Lieiniiis Murena and Junius 8i- 
lanus, B. c. 62, enforced the Caccilia Didia, 
in connection tritli whidk it is sonietimes men- 
tioned. 

LICINIA MCCIA DE CIVIBUS KK- 
GUNDIS, passed in the consulship of L. 
Xicinius Crasstis and Q. Mucius Scaevola, 
B.C. 95t enacted a strict examination us to 
the title to citizpn>5hip, and deprived of the 
exercise of civic rights all those who could 
not make out a good title to them. This 
measure partly led to the Marsic war. 

LiciNIA SUMFTUARIA. [Leoks S«>ip- 
ruAniAE.] 

LICINIAE, proposed by C. Tjeinius, who 
was tribune of the people from b. c. 376 to 
367, and who brought the contest between 
the patricians and plebeians to a happy ter- 
mination. He was supported in his exer- 
tions by his coUtague L. Sextius. The laws 
which he proposed were : 1. That in future 
no more consular tribunes should be ap- 
pointed, but that consuls should be elected 
aa in former times, one of whom should always 
be a plebeian. 2. That no one should possess 
more than 500 jugera of the public land, nor 
keep upon it more than 100 head of large, 
or 500 of small cuttle. It is rchitcd that 
Licinius was accused and condemned for vio- 
lating his own law. lAvj states that Lidniut^., 
together with his son, held 1000 jugera of 
the public land, and by emancipating his son 
had acted in fraud of the law. The son thus 
possessed 500 jugera in his own name, while 
his father had the actual enjoyment. 3. A la^v 
regulating the affairs between debtor and cre- 
ditor, which ordained that the interest already 
jjaid for borrowed money should be deducted 
from the capital, and that the remainder of 
the latter should he paid bnek In three yearly 
instalments. 4. That the Sibylline books 
should be entrusted to a college of ten men 
(eteetmvin)^ half of whom should he ple- 
beians, in order that no falsifit-ations might 
be introduced in favour of the patricians. 
These rogations were passed after a most 
vehement opposition on the part of the pa> 
tricians, and L. Sextius was the first plebeian 
who, in accordance with the fir(>t of them, 
obtained the ooomlshlp for the year b. c. 
S66. 

liciNIA, also called MANLIa, b.c. 19C, 
created the triumviri epuhmM. 

LIVIAE, various enactments proposed by 
the tribune M. Livius Drusus, it*c. 91, fur 



eetablishinir'eoloides in Itidy and Sielly, dis« 

tributing corn amoiip the poor citizens at u 
low rate, and admitting the focderatae civi* 
tates to the Roman eivltas. He is also said 
to have been the mover of a law for adul- 
terating silver by mixing with it on eighth 
part of brass. Dmsns was assassinated, and 
the senate declared that all his laws were 
passed contra atupieia, and were therefore 
not lefres. 

LUTATIA DE VT, proposed by the oonsttl 
Q. Lutatius Catulus, with the assistance of 
IHautius the tribune : luually called Lex 
Plautia or Plotia. [Vis.] 

^TAENIA LEX, is only mentioned by 
Cicero, who says that M. Curius compelled 
the patres anU imeierBt fieri in the ease of 
the election nf a plebeian consul, " ^vluch," 
add:i Cicero, "was a great thing to accom- 
plish, as the LexMaenia was not yet passed.** 
Th? lex therefore required the patres to pive 
their con.>*ent at least to the election of a 
magistratus, or, in other words, to confer or 
agree to confer the imperium nn the penon 
M"hom the comitia should elect. It wa? 
probably proposed by the tiibuae Maenius 
n.c. 287. 

MAJESTATIS. [Majestas.] 

MAMILIA DE JUGURTHAE FALlO- 
RIbUS. (SttlL Juff. 40.) 

MAMILIA FINIUM RfXUN'DORXJM, B,C. 
239 or 165, respecting boundaries. 

MAnIlIA, proposed by the tribune C. 
Manilius, b. c. RG, was a privilctrium by 
which was conferred on Tompcy the com- 
mand in the war against Mithfidates. Th< 
lex was supported by Cicero when praetor. 

MANLIA. [LiciMA.] 

MAXLIA DE ViCESlMA, b. c. 357, im- 
posed the tax of Ave per cent, {vieeaimo) on 
the value of manumitted slaves. 

^LVRCIA, probably about the year h. c. 
352, adteram fmeratores, 

MARCIA, an nprarian law proposed by the 
tribune L. Marcius i'hilippus, b. c. 104. 

mAria, proposed hy Marios when tri- 
bune, u. c. 119, for narrowing the pontes at 
elections. 

MEMMIA or REMMIa. [CALtncmA.] 

MEXSIA, rcspectinf^ the marriage of a Ro- 
man woman with a peregiinus, declared 
the offspring of such marriages peregrini. 

MINUCIa, a. c. 216, ereated the triumviri 

mensarii. 

NEKYAE AG 11 ARIA, the latest known 
instance of a lex. 

OCT.VVIA, B.C. 91, one of tlie numerous 
leges frumentariae which repealed u Scm- 
pronia Frumentaria. It Is mentioned hy 
Cicero as a more reasonable measure than thC 
Scmpronia, which was too profuse. 
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OGULNIA, proposed by the trilmne#i, b. c. 
??nfy, Increased the number of pontiflrns to 
eight, and that of the augurs to nine; it 
ftlM enaeted that foar of the pontiflces and 
firp of the Rugora should be taken from the 
plebcs. 

OPPIa. [Liion 8t*MrrvABiAX.l 

ORCniA, [Leges Scmptuarut^I 
dVlNIA, of uncertain date, was a plebisci- 
tom which gare the censors certain powers 

in regulating the lists of the senators fordo 
senatorius) : the main object seems to have 
been to exclude all improper persons from 
the senate, and to prerent their admluioii, 

if in other resiiccts q'lnliflcd. 

PAPIA DE PEKl caUNIS. [Lex Juma 

DE PEREOBIinB.] 

P.lPIA POPPAEA. [Lsz JvuA nr Papu 

POPPAEA.] 

PAPfRlAorJfLTA PAPlBIADElHJWy- 

TARUM AF.STIMATIOXr 'v.. c. 4 3n\ fixrfl 
a money value according to which fines were 
paid, which Itomierly were paid in aheep and 
cattle. Some Miitcrs make this valuation 
part of the Aternian law [Atrrma TAaPEiA]. 
but in this they appear to hare been mia- 
tuken. 

PAPTRTA, hy which the as was made se- 
muncialis, ono of the various enactments 
which tampered with the eoinage. 

PAPTrIa, b. c. 332, proposed by the prae- 
tor Papirius, gave the Acerrani the civitas 
without the 8ulfhiffittin> It was properly a 
privilegium, but is useful as iUu^trntincr the 
iibtory of the extension of the ci\itas Ko- 
mana. 

PAPIPJ.V, of unoortain duto, onactrd that 
no tiedea should be declared conaecratae with- 
out a plebiffdtom. 

PAPTRIA PLAUTTa, a plobi<citum of the 
year b. c. 89, proposed by the tribunes C. 
Papirins Carbo and M. Plantina Biliranns, in 
the consulship of Cn. Pompeius Strabo and 
L. Porcius Cato. is called by Cicero a lex of 
SllvaniiH and Carbo. [See Civitas ; Fokdk- 

KATAK CtVlTAl KS.] 

PAPIrLV POETELIa. [Lex Poktei.ia.] 
PAPIRIA TABELLXRIA. [Leges Ta- 
BR1.tABtAC] 

pIdIa, relating to the murderers of Cae- 
sar. 

PfiDtTCAEA, B. e. 11$, a plehlaoitum, seems 

to have been merely r\ priTilegium, and not a 
general law again&t incestum* 

PESULAnIa, provided that if an animal 
did any damage, the owner shoold make It 
good^or give up the animal. 

PfniilA, Db PscVNtA Regis Axtiochi. 
(Uv. XNwiii. 54.) 

PETREIA, de decimatione milUym, in case 
of mutiny. 



PETRONIA, probably passed in the time 
of Augustus, and subsequently amended by 
various senatiisconsulta, forbade a master 
to ddlTer np his slave to Ught with wild 
beasts. 

PInARI.^, related to the giving of a judex 
williin a limited time. 

PLAETORIA. Tcratob.] 

PLAUTIA or PLOTIA DE VI. [ViB.] 

PLAUTIA or PLOTIA JODlcIiRIA, 

enacted that fifteen persons should be annu- 
ally taken from each tribe to be placed in the 
Album Jndienm. 

PLAT'TTA ET PLOTIA DE BiDlTU 

LKI'II)A\ORr>r. (Suet. Car.s. ,5.) 

POETELi.4, B. c. 358, a plebiscitura, was 
the first lex against ambitus. 

POETELTA PAPTRTA. r. r. n2fi. made 
an important change in the liabilities of the 
Nexi. 

POSCPEiAE. There were vatlotis l^ies so 

called. 

0fe CfirrrATE, proposed by Cn. Pompeint 
Strabo, the father of Cn. Pompeins Ma<rmi«, 
probably in his consulabip b. c. 89, gave the 
Jus Latii or Latinitas to dl the tofims of Oe 
Transpadani, and probably tiie dvitas to the 
Cispadani. 

De Ambitu. [Ambitus.] 

De Impkuio Caf.sahi Prouooando. (ToU. 
Pat. ii. 4fJ ; Appian, Ji. C. ii. 18.} 

Jl'DICIAKIA. [Jl'DKX, p. 217, 

De Jcre MAoisTRATvim, forbade a peraon 
to he a candidate for piiblic offices {petiiio 
honorum) who was not at R(Hne; but J. 
Gaeear was excepted. This was donbtleaa 
the old law, but it had apparentlr beoome 
obsolete. 

Da PAnmctnTis. [PABUicnnvMf.'] 

Titim MTiA (b. e. 70i, restored the old tri- 
bunitia potci^tas, which Sulla bod nearly 
destroyed. [Thibi'm.] 

Dk Yi, was a privileginm, and only refemd 

to the case of Milo. 

PORCIAE DE CAPiTE CiViUM, or DE 

PROvocationb, enacted that no Roman 

citizen should be fsrour^ed or put to death. 

PORCIA DE PRO Vixens, about B. c. 
108, the enactments of which are donbtfld. 

PT'BuriA, pemiittpd betting at certain 
games which required strength. 

PUBLTlIa. In the consulship of I«. Plna- 
rius iin l TV Fiirius, b. c. 471, the tribune 
PubUliua Volero proposed, in the assembly of 
the tribes, that the tribunes should in fntnre 
he appointed in the comitia of the tribes 'ut 
plebeii maffiatratua tributia comitiia Jierent)^ 
instead of by the centnries, as bad formerly 
been the case ; since the clients of the patri- 
cians were so numerous in the cpnturies, that 
the plebeians could not elect whom they 
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wished. This measure was violently opposed 
the patriciaii*, who prevented the tribes 
from coming to any resolution respectinfc it 
throughout this year ; but in the following 
ymtf B. c. 471, PabUIiiifl was re^lectod tri- 
bune, and together with him C. Laetorius, a 
man of still greater resolution tlian Fublilius. 
Fresh measures -were added to the former 
proposition : the iicdiles were to be chosen 
by the tribc% as well as the tribunes, and the 
tribes were to he competent to deUberafee and 
determine on all matters affecting the whole 
nation, tind not such only as mipht concern 
the plebes. Thiti propusitiun, though still 
more violently resisted by the patrieiaiiii than 
the one of the previous year, was earried. 
Some said that the number of the tribunes 
was now for the first time ralseil to five, hav- 
ing hr-fn only two previously. 

PUBLILIAE, propose by the dictator Q. 
PabUllus Philo, B. c. 339. Aeeording to 
Livy, there were three Publiliae Lepes. 1. 
The first is said to have enacted, that plebis- 
cita should bind all Qnirites, which is to the 
5iimc purport as the Lex Uortensia of b. c. 
286. It is probable, however, that the object 
of this law was to render the approval of the 
senate a aufflclent confirmation of a plebisci* 
tarn, and to make the confirmation of the 
curiae unnecessary. 2. The second law 
enaeted, Ut legum qtiae etmnUit eenturiaiit 
ferrcrcntur ante iuifi/m siiffrnfjium patres 
auctorea JieretU. IJy patres Livy here means 
the enriae; and aeoovdinfrly tids law made 
the eonfirmation of the ruriae a mere for- 
mality in reference to all laws submitted to 
the oomitia centunata^ since every law pro- 
]>ostd by the senate to the centuries was to 
be considered to have the sanction of the 
enriae also. 3* The tiiird law enacted that 
one of the two censors should necessarily he 
a plcbtian. It is probable that there was 
also a fourth law, which applied the Licinian 
tow to the praetorship as well as to the cen- 
sorship, and which provided that in each 
alternate year the praetor should be a 
plebeian. 

PtTPIA, mentioned by Cicero, seems to 
have enacted that the senate could not meet 
on oonitiides dies. 

QUINTIA, was a lex proposed by T. Quin- 
tins Crispinus, consul b. c. 9, for the preser- 
ration of the aquaednetns. 

rEgia. a rj- Rt j/ia during the kingly 
period of Roman history might have a two- 
fold meaning. In the first place it was a 
law which had been passed by the comitia 
under the presidency of the king, and was 
thus distinguished from a Lex TrihuHuiu, 
which was passed by the comitia under the 
preddeaej 4tf the tribiuius oelentm. in toter 



times all laws, the origin of which was kttri- 
buted to the time of tiie kings, were oaUed 
Leges Regine, thoufrh it by no means follows 
that they were all passed under the presi- 
deney of the kfaifs, and mneh less, that they 
were enacted by the Uugi^ ^vitlumt the sanc- 
tion of the curies. Some of these laws were 
preserved and followed at a very late period 
of Roman history. A collection of them was 
made, though at what time is uncertain, by 
Papisius or Papinus, and this compilation 
was called the Jum Civile Papirianum or Pa» 
pifdanum. The second meaning of Lex B- ffia 
during the kingly period was undoubtedly 
the same as that of the Lex Curiata de Jm« 
per to. [Imperiim.' This indeed is not 
mentioned by any ancient writer, but must 
be inferred ttom the Lts Segia which we 
meet with under the empire, for the name 
could scarcely have been invented then; it 
must have oome down from early times, when 
its meaning was similar, thoiiph not nearly 
so extensive. During the empire the curies 
eontinned to hold their meetings, though they 
were only a shadow of those of former times ; 
and after the election of a new emperor, 
they conferred upon him the imperium in 
the ancient form by a Xes Curiata de Im» 
perio, which was now usually called Lex 
Regia. The imperium, however, which this 
Regia Lez conferred upon an emperor, was 
of a very different nature from that which in 
former times it had conferred upon the kings. 
It now embraced all the rights and powers 
which the populus Romanus had formerly 
possessed, so that the emperor became what 
formerly the populns had been, that is, the 
sovercipm power in the state. A frag^ment of 
such a lex regia, conferring the imperium 
upon Vespasian, engraved upon a brasen 
table, is still extant in Lsteran at Bome. 

KEMNIA. rrAMTMNIA.] 

K K PET U ND.lKUM. ^l^i^i'i^^lUl'DAK.] 
RIIUDIA, The Rhodians had a maritime 
code which was highly esteemed. Some of 
its provisions were adopted by the Romans, 
and have thus been incorporated into the 
maritimr law of European states. It was 
not, however, a lex in the proper sense of 
the term. 

ROSCIA THEATRALIS, proposed by the 
tribune L. Roecius Otho, b.o. 67, which gave 
the eqnites a special place at the public 

spectacles in fourteen rows or .scats [in qua- 
tuordecim gradibus Ave ordinibus) next to 
the place of the senators, which was in the 
orchestra. This lex also assigned a certain 
place to spendthrifts. The jihrasc seders in 
qtMtuordecim ordinibus is equivalent to liav« 
ing the proper census equestris whieh was 
required by the lex. There are numeroui 
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allusions to this lex, "vhich is sometimes 
simply called the Lex at Otko, or leferrocl to 
by his name. It is erroneously supposed by 
some writers to have been enacted in the con- 
tttlshlp of Cicero, b.c. 6S. 

KUBRIa. The province of Gallia Cis- 
alpina ceased to be a provincia, and became 
B part of Italia, about the year b.o. 43. 
When this chaiiLje tooV: place, it was ncces- 
sary to provide for the administration of 
Justice, aa the ittoal modes of provinetal 
ndniinistnitioii would cease with the deter- 
mination of the provincial form of govern- 
ment. This was effected by a lex, a large 
part of which, on a bronze tablet, is pre- 
served ill the JIuspum at Parmn. The name 
of this lex is not knuwn, but it is supi)oscd 
by some to he the Lex Rubria. 

'lU'PiLIAE IJ^nKS 'B.C. 131), wrro tlif 
regulations established by P. Rupilius, and 
ten legati, for the admlnistratloit of the pro- 
vince of Sicily, after the clo>c of the first 
servile war. They were made in pursuance 
of a caiMnltinii of the senate. Cioero speaks 
of these regulations as a decretum of lUi- 
iniius, which he says they call Lex Rupiiia i 
but it vaa not a lex proper. The powers 
given to the commissioners by the l/ex Jnlia 
Municipali'' -u crc of a similar kind. 

SACK.\ i AE. Leges were properly so called 
which had for their ol^ect to make a thing or 
pei son snciT. A lex sacrata militaria is also 
mentioned by Livy. 

SAENIA D£ PATRICTORUM NUMERO 
Al GENDO, enacted in the dth eonaalsbip of 

Augustus. 

8.lTt;KA. [Lbx, p. 326, a.] 

SCANTlNIA, proposed hy a tribune ; the 
date and contents are not known, but its 
object was to snppress unnatural etiines. It 
existed in the time of Cicero. 

SCRIbOnIa. The date and whole import 
of this lex are not known; but It enacted 
that a right to serritntes sboold not he ac- 
quired bv usucapion. 

SCRIBOMA ViARIA or DE VIIS MUNI- 
EXDIS, B.C. 51. 

SEMPllONIAE, the name of various laws 
proposed by Tiberius and Caius Sempronius 
Gracchus. 

AoBAKiA. In n.c. 133 the tribune Tib. 
Gracchus revived the Agrarian law of Lici- 
nins [hsajm Licikiak] : he proposed that no 
our should possess more than 500 juirora of 
the public land, and that the surplus land 
should be divided among the poor cttlxens, 
who we^c not to have the power of alienating 
it : he also proposed, as a compensation to 
the possessors deprived of the land on which 
they had frequently made improvements, thut 
the former posaeesovs shotdd have the full 



ownership of 500 jugera, and each of their 
sojis, if they had any, half that quantity: 
finally, that thiee commissioners {triumriri] 
should be appointed evei7' year to carry the 
law into eilbet This hiw naturally met witii 
the greatest oppoMtinn, but it was eventnally 
passed in the year in which it waa proposed, 
and Tib. Gracehns, C. Gracchus, and Appins 
Clatuliu'=i were the throe corjimissioncrs ap- 
pointed under it. It was, however, never 
carried fally into eillBet, in consequence of 
the murder of Tib. Gracchus. Owing to tue 
difficulties which were experienced in carrying 
his brother's agrarian law into effect, it waa 
again brought forward by C. GraoehUS, B.C. 1 88* 

Di: Cai'Iti: Civu m lloMAXonrM, proposed 
by C. Grac'clius u.c, 123, enacted that the 
people only should decide respecting the 
caput or civil ^ondition of a citiz'^n. This 
law continued m force till the latest times of 
therepubUc 

Frl'mevtat^i.v, proposed by V. Gracchus 

B. C. 123, enacted that com should ba sold by 
the state to the people once a month at the 
price of (ij asses for each modius, which was 
equal to I gallon and nearly 8 pints English. 
This was only a trifle more than half the 
market price. 

JumClAKIA. [JVDEX, p. 216.] 

Mii.iTARis, proposed by C. Gracchus b.c. 
123, enacted that the soldiers should receive 
their clothin!? gratis, and that no one should 
be enrolled as a soldier under the age of 
seventeen. Previously a fixed sum was de> 
ducted from the pay for all clothes and anns 
issued to the soldiers. 

Nb 4Vt8 Jt^DIOIO CtBCUMVitNlUTITS, pFO* 

posed by C. Gracchus, it.c. 123, punished all 
who conspired to obtain the condemnation of 
a person in a judicium pablicum* One of 
the l)rovi^ions oi' tiie Lex Cornelia de Sicariit 
was to the same effect. 

De Pkovinciis Consularibcs, proposed by 

C. Gracchus b.c. 123, enacted that the senate 
should tK each rear, before the comitia for 
electing tiu- consuls were held, the two pro- 
vinces which were to be allotted to the two 
new consuls. There was also a Sempronian 
law concerning the province of Asia, which 
probably did not form part of the Lex de 
Provinciis Consularihus : it enacted that the 
taxes of this province should be let out to 
form by the censors at Rome. This law waa 
afterwards repealed bv J. Caesar. 

SEMPRONL^ DE FEXORE, B.C. 193, was 
a plebiseitum proposed by a trihime, M. Bern* 
pronius, which enacted that the law {Ju*) 
about money lent {pecunia crediia) should 
be the same for the Socii and I.atini [Socii ae 
ttomen Latinum) as for Roman citizens. The 
object of the lex was to prevent Bomaaa from 
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lending money in the name of the Socii, who j 
were not boand try tho flmelnrm lefei. The 
lex could obviously only apply vltbln fhe 

jurisdiction of Home. 

SERVILIA AGRARIA, proposed by the 
tribune P. 8. BuUm in tiio consnUihip of 
Cicero, B.C. 63, -was a very extensive agrarian 
rogatio. It was successfully opposed by 
Cfoero; but it vras in substanee carried by 
J. Caesar, B.C. 59 [Lkx Jiri.iA AciUARiA], and 
is the lex called by Cicero Zex Campana, 
from the public land called ager campanua 
bpinp- assifrned under this lex. 

SERVlLiA GLAUCIA DE ClVlTATE. 

SEKVILIA GLAUCIA DE R£P£XUNDIS. 

[Repetunj>ae.] 

SERVILIA JTODICIXRIA, B.C. 106. [Ju- 
dex, p. 21G,] It is assumed by some writers 
that a lex of the tribune Scrvius Clancia 
repealed the Servilia Judiciaria two years 
after its enactment. 

SILIA, relating to PuWica Pondora. 

SILYANI ET CAHBOMS. l^LiJi Papiria 
Pijivtia/| ^ 

SULPIciAE, proposed by the tnbnnn 
P. Sulpicius Rufus, a supporter of Marius, 
B.C. 86, enacted the recall of the exilce, the 
distribution of the new citizens and the 
libertiui among the thirty-five tribes, that 
the command in the Hitbridatiie war ihould 
be taken from Sulla and given to Marine, 
and that a isenator should not contract debt 
to the amount of more than 2000 denarii. 
The last enactment may have been intended 
to exp'^l pf-rs'iii'^^ from tho sen;ite who shfiuUl 
get iu debt. All these leges were repealed 
by Sulla. 

SULPICIA SEMPRONIA, p. f . 304. No 
name is given to this lex by Livy, but it was 
probably proposed by the consuls. It pre- 
vented the dcdicatio of a tcmpliim or altar 
without the consent of the senate or a ma- 
jority of the tribunes. 

Sl MPTrAUTAr, thcMiame of various laws 
pawed to prevent inordinate expense {sump- 
tiu) in banquets, dress, &c. In tile states 
of antiquity it was considered the duty of 
government to put a chet^k upon extrava- 
gance in the private expenses of persons, 
and among the Romans in particular we find 
traces of this in the lawn attributed to the 
kings, and in the Twelve Tables. The ccn- 
sora, to whom was entrusted the iKteiplina 
or cum morum, punished by the vota cm- 
9oria all persons guilty of what was then 
regarded as a luxurious mode of living; a 
great many instance*; of this kind are recorded. 
But as the love of luxury greatly increased 
with the foreign conquests of the repnbUe 
and the growing wealth of the nation, yari- 



Ious sumptuariac were passed at different 
times with the object of restraining it. These, 

however, as may be supposed, rarely accom- 
plished their object, and in the latter times 
of the republic they were virtually repealed. 
The following list of them is arranged in 
chronological order : — 

Oppia, proposed by the tribune C. Oppius 
in B. c. 315, enacted that no woman should 
have above half an otinee of frold, nor Avear a 
dress of different colours, nor ride in a car- 
riage in the city or in any town, or within a 
mile of it, unions on account of public sacri- 
fices. This law was repealed twenty years 
afterwards, whence we frequently find the 
Lex Orchia mentioned as the first lex sump* 
tuaria. 

OncHiA, proposed by the tribune C. Orchioa 
in B. c. 181, limited the number of guests to 

be present at entertainments. 

1'annia, propo«*cd by the consul 0. Fannius, 
B. c. 61, limited the sums which were to be 
spent on entertainments, and enacted that 
not more than 100 asses should be spent on 
certain flestiTals named in tiie lex, whence it 
is called nvifus.Kix by Lucilius ; that on ten 
other days in each month not more than 30 
asses, and that on all other days not more 
than 10 asses, should he expended ; aUo 
that no other fowl but one hen should be 
served up, and that not fiittened for the 
purpose. 

DiDiA, passed b. c. 143, extended the Lex 
Fannia to the whole of Italy, and enacted 
that not only those who gave entertainments 
which exceeded in expense what the law 
hud prescribed, but also all who were present 
at such entertainments, should be liable to 
the i)enalties of the law. We arc not, how- 
ever, told in what these consisted. 

Lic»tA, agreed in its chief provisions ^th 
the I.ex I'annia, and was broutjht forward, 
we are told, that there might be the autho- 
rity of a new law upon the subject. Inasmuch 
as the Ta'x Fannia was beginninp to he ne- 
glected. It allowed 200 asses to be spent on 
entertainments upon marriage days, and on 
other days the same as the Lex Fannia ; also, 
that on ordinary days there should not be 
served up more th;m three pounds of fresh, 
and one pound of salt meat. It was probably 
passed in n. c. 103. 

CouN&UA, a law of the dictator Sulla, u. c. 
81, was enacted on account of the neglect of 
the Fannian and Lieinian Laws. Like these, 
it regulated the expenses of entertainments. 
Extravagance in Minerals, which had been 
forbidden even in tho Twelve TaUes, was 
also restrained by a law of SuUa. 

Abmiua, prupubcd by the consul AemiUns 
Lepidua, b. c. 78, did not limit the expenses 
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o( eatertaimnenta, but the kind and quantity 
of fbod that was to 1w naed. 

Antia, of uncertain date, proposed by An- 
tius Resto, besides limiting the expenses of 
entertainments, enacted that no actual ma> 
gistrate, or magistrate elect, should dine 
abroad anywhere except at the houses of 
certain persons. This law however was little 
observed ; and we arc told that Antius never 
dined out afterwards, that he might not ««e 
his ovn law violated. 

JouA» proposed hy the diotator C. Jitlitu 
Caesar, enforced the former sumptuary laws 
respecting entertainments which had fallen 
into (ttsuiie. Re stationed officers in the 
provision niarket to seize upon all eatables 
forbidden by the law, and sometimes sent 
lietors and soldiers to hanqaets to take every* 
thing which was not allowed by the law. 

Jt'LiA, a lex of Augrustus, allowed 200 ses- 
terces to be expended upon festivals on dies 
profostif 800 on those of the calends, ides, 
nones, and some other festive days, and 1000 ' 
upon marriage feasts. I'herc was ubo un 
edict of Augustus or Tiberius, hywhidi as 
much as from 300 to 2000 sesterces were 
allowed to be expended upon entertainments, 
the increase b^g made with the hope of se- 
curing thereby the observance of the law. 
Tiberius attempted to check extravagance in 
banquets; and a senatuseonsultum was passed 
in his rcipn for the purijose of rcstraininfr i 
luxurj', which forbade gold vases to be em- 
ployed, except for sacred purposes, and also 
prohibited the use of siUt garments to men. 
This sumptuary' law, however, M'as but little 
observed. Some regulations on the subject 
were also made by Nero and by succeeding 
emperors, but they appear to have been of 
little or no avail in checking the increasing 
love of luxury in dress and food. 

TABELLARIAE, the laws by which the 
ballot was introduced in voting in the com!- 
tla. As to the ancient mode of voting at 
Borne, see Comitia, p. 107. 

Oabivia, proposed by the tribune Cabl- 
nlns B. c. 199, Introduced the ballot in the 
election of magistrates ; whence CicetO calls 
the tabella vindcx tacitae libertatis. 

Cassia, proposed by the tribune L. Cassius 
Longinus b. c. 137, introduced the ballot in 
the judicium popitli, or cases tried in the 
comitia by the whole body of the people, with 
the exception of cases of perdnelUo. 

Paptria, proposed by the tribune C. Papi- 
nus Carbo, b. c. 131, introduced the ballot 
in tiie enactment and repeal of laws. 

Caei.ia, proposed by C. Oaelius Cahliis, 
H. c. 107, introduced the ballot in cases of 
perduellio, which had bem excepted in the 
Claseian law. There was also a law brought 



forward by Marius, b. c. 119, which was in- 
tended to secure freedom and order in voting. 

TARPEIA ATERNIA. [Atkrni v TAKi nr v.] 
TERENTILIA, proposed by the tribune C. 
Terentilius, b. c. 462, but not carried, was a 
rogatio which had for its object an amend- 
ment of the constitution, thou^^h in form it 
only attempted a limitation of the imperium 
consulare. This rogatio probably led to the 
subsequent legislation of the decemviri. 

TESTAMENTARIAE. Various leges, such 
as the Oomelia, Falddin, Pnria, and Yooo- 
nia, regulated testamentary dispositions. 

THURIA, passed a. c. 121, concerned the 
public land in Italy as Ihr as the rivers Rn- 
bico and !Macra, or all Italy except Cisalpine 
Gaul, tlic public land in the province of 
Africa, the public land in the territory of 
Corinth, and probably other public land be- 
sides. It relieved a great part of the public 
land of the land-tax [vectigal). Some consi- 
deraUe fkragments of this lex liave come down 
to ns, engraved on the back part of the same 
bronze tablet which contained the Serviiiu 
Lex .Tudiciaria, and on Bepetundhe. 

xlrLi, similar in its provisions to tiie Lex 
Publicia. 

TITIA, Dit TtrroiiiBVS. [Jvlxa ht Tma.] 

TREBONIA, a plebiscitum proposed by L. 
Trebonius, b. c. 448, which enacted that if 
the ten tribunes were not ehosen before the 

I comitia "were dissolved, those who were elected 
should not fill up the number (co-op/are), but 
that the comitia should be continued till the 
ten were elected. 

TRfiBONlA T)Y. PROVIXCTTS rONSt'L- 
ARIBUS. {Plut. Cat. Min. 43 ; Liv. IlpU. 
105.) 

TRIB0NITIA. (1) A law pas-sed in the 
times of the kings under the presidency of 
the tribunus celemm, and was so called to 
distinguish it from one passed under the pre- 
sidency of the king. [Lsx Reoia.] — (2) 
Any law proposed by a tribune of the plebs. 
— (3) The laM ])rop<)sed by Pompey in h. c. 
70, restoring to the tribunes of the plebs the 
power of which they had been deprived by 

Sulla. 

TULLIA DE AMBITU. [AMBiTts.] 
TULLIA DE LEGATIONE LIBER-\. 
[LKOATrs,_p. 221.] 

VALKUTaK, proposed by the consul P. 
Valerius Fublicola, B. c. 508, enacted, 1. 
That whoever attempted to obtain possession 
of royal power should be devoted to the gods, 
together with his substance. 2. That 
whoever was condemned by the sentence of 
a nnipistratc to be put to death, to l)e 
scourged, or to be fined, should possess the 
right of appeal {provoeatk} to the people. 
The patricians poesessed previously the right 
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of appeal from the sentence of a magistrate 
to fhdr own ooandl the emrlMt tnd fherelbre 

this law of Valerius probably reluted only t;i 
tbe plabeians, to whom it gave the right of 
appeal to ttio pleteian trfbet, and not to th« 
centuries. Hence the laws proposed by the 
Valerian family respecting the right of appeal 
are always spoken of as one of the chief 
•afeiniardB of the liberty of the plebs. The 
right of appeal did not extend beyond a mile 
firom the city, where unlimited imperium 
bagaii, to which the iMtricians were j«ut as 
much snhjoct ns the plebeians. 

VALKHIaE ET UOHATiAE, three hiws 
propoeed by the eonsmls L. Yaleriiu and H. 
Horatius, d. c. 449^ in the year after the 
deeemrinite, enaoted» 1. That a plebiscitum 
dumld be bindiiiflr <ni 1^ whole people, respect- 
ing the meaning of which expression, see I'l.r- 
BisciTVX. 2. That whoever should procure the 
election of a magistrate without appeal should 
be outlawed, and might he killed by any 
one with impunity. 3. Renewed the penalty 
threatened against any one who .should harm 
tbib tribunes and the aediles, to whom were 
now added tlie judiecs and decemviri. There 
is considerable doubt as to who are meant 
by the Jttdicn and deemufki. 

VALERIA, proposed by the consul M. 
Valerius, b. o. 300, re-enacted for the third 
time tb» edebrated law of his fiunily respect- 
ing appeal {provocatio) from the d(>cislon of 
ft magiatrate. The law speciHed no fixed 
pefud^ fbr tta riolatloii, leaving the Judges 
to detennlne what the puniiihment ahoold be. 

vXria. [Majestas.] 

VATlNlA DE PROVIXCIIS, was the 
enactment by which Julius Caesar obtained 
the province of Gallia Cisalpina with Illy- 
ricum for five years, to which the senate 
added Gallia Tnuoaalpina. This plebiseitom 
was proposed hy the tribune Vatinius. A 
Trebonia Lex subsequently prt^onged Cae- 
ear's imperium for five yean. 

VATINiA DK COLONIS, under which the 
Latina Colonia [Latucitas] of Novum -Comum 
in Gallia Ciealpfaa waa planted, B.C. 59. 

YATINLV DE REJECHONE ItDiCUM. 
(Cic. in rutin, 11.) 

DB VI. [Vis.] 

VIarIa. a viaria lex which Cicero says 
the tribune C. Curio talked of ; but nothing 
more seems to be known ol it. Some modem 
wrUere speak of leges viariaei, but there do 
not appear to be any leges properly so called. 
The provisions as to roads in many of the 
Agrarian laws were parts of soeh l^es, and 

had no special rvfrrmrv to ro;td!^. 

VISELLIa, made a Latiuus who assumed 
tlie Tigbta of an ingenuua UaUo to proeecu- 
Uou. 



VILUA ANNALIS. [Lex A.nsalis.] 
VdoONIA, enacted on the proposal of 

Q. Voconius Saxa, a trihunus ])U'bis, B.C. 169. 
One provision of the lex wa.H, that no per- 
son who should be rated in the census at 
100,000 sesterces [centum miliia acriH) after 
the census of that year, should make anv 
female {virffinem nrrc tuulierein) his heres. 
The lex allowed no exceptions, even in fa- 
vour of an only dautrhter. It applied simply 
to testaments, and therefore a daughter or 
other female could inherit ab tnteelato to 
any amount. The vestal virg^ins could make 
women their heredes in all cases, which 
waa the only exception to tiie praviaiorji 
of the lex. Another provision of the lc:t 
forbade a person who was included in the 
census to give more in amount, in the fbrm 
of a le^racy to any person, than the hercs or 
heredes should take. This provision secured 
something to the heres or heredes, but still 
the i^rovision Wta IneAectual, and the object 
of ti]*' lex was only accomplished by the T ex 
I alcidia, b. c. 44, which enacted tiuii a 
testator should not give more than three- 
fourths in legaciea, tlraa oecaiing a Iburtli to 
the heres. 

LTbELLA, a small Roman silver coin, 
which existed in the early age of the city. 
The name waa retained later as a proverbial 

expression for n ni i v small value. The 
UMia was equal in value to the old full- 
weight <u : and it aeems most prohaUe that 
the coin ceased being struck at the time of 
the reduction of the as, on account of tht 
inconvenicntly small size whicU it would 
have assumed. The libella was subdivided 
into the sembella, its half, and the teruncitUf 
its quarter. Cicero uses these words to ex- 
preea fraetlona ct an eatate, with re te renee 
to the denaritu as the unit, the Uhrlln signi- 
fying 1-lOth, and the tei-unciua l-40th of the 
whole. 

LllJELLUS, the diminutive form of liber, 
sign i ties properly a little book. It wa« 
distinguished ftWA oUier Idnda of writings, 
by being written like our books by pages, 
whereas other writings were written trans- 
versa charta. It was used by the Romans 
as a technical term in tiiolbUowing cases : — 
1. LihcUi accuaatorum or accusatorii, the 
written accusations which in some cases a 
plaintiff; after having received the permission 
to bring an action against a person, drew up, 
signed, and sent to the Judicial authorities. 
3. LiMU fimotit libela or pampilnadfrii, in^ 
tended to injure the charattnr of persons. 
A law of the Twelve Tables infiictcd very 
aavere pnnislimentB on tiioae who composed 
defiunatory wriUnga. 8. LtMfw MeM«no/*«« 
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;i pocket or mciiioranduiil book. 4. LibvUu.t 
is used by the Roman jurists as equivalent 
to Orath Princiitis, 5. The word libt'lhis was 
also applied to a variety of writings, which in 
most cases probably consiste<l of one pii^e only ; 
such as short letters, advertisements, &c. 

LilJEU ifii^Kiov), a book. The most com- 
mon material on which books were written 
by the Greeks and Romans, was the thin 
coats or rind {lifxr, whence the Latin name 
for a book) of the Egyptian papyrus. This 
plant was culled by the Effyptians Byb'os 
(/3w^A(K), whence the Greeks derived their 
name for a book (/3i/3Aio»'). The pnpynxs- 



tree grows in swamps to the hcijfht of ton 
feet and more, and paper [chnrta] was pre- 
pared from the thin coats or i)clliclcs which 
sun'ound the plant. Next to the papyrus, 
parchment {membrana) was the most com- 
mon material for writing upon. It is said 
to have been invented by Eumcnes II. king 
of Pergamus, in consequence of the prohibi- 
tion of the export of papjTus from Effj-pt 
by Ptolemy Epiphanes. It is probable, how- 
ever, that Eumcnes introduced only some 
improvement in the manufacture of pnrch« 
ment, as Herodotus mentions writing on 
skins OS common in his time, and says that 
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the lonians had been accustomed to give the 
name of skins {Si<{>6((>at) to books. The an- 
cients wrote usually on only one side of the 
paper or parchment. The back of the paper, 
instead of being written upon, was usually 
stained with saffron colour or the cedrus, 
which produced a yellow colour. As paper 
and parchment were dear, it wjis frequently 
the custom to erase or wash out writing of 
little importance, and to write upon the 
paper or parchment again, which was then 
called Palimpaestus (ttoAi/ukWotov). The paper 
or parchment was joined together so as to 
fonn one sheet, and when the work was 
finished, it was rolled on a staff, whence it 
was called a volu/nen ; and hence we have 
the expression evoherc librum. AVhen an 
author divided a work into several books, it 
was usual to include only one book in a 
volume or roll, so that there was generally 
the same number of volumes as of books. In 
the papyri rolls found at Ilerculaneum, the 
stick on which the papyrus is rolled does not 
project from the papyrus, but is concealed 
by it. Usually, however, there were balls 
or bosses, ornamented or painted, called um- 
bilici or cuniud, which were fastened at each 
end of the stick and projected from the 
papyrus. The ends of the roll were carefully 
out, polished with pumice-? tone and coloured 
black ; they were called the gcminae frontes. 
The way in which a book was held while 
reading is shown in the following cut, taken 
from a painting at Ilerculaneum. To pro- 
tect the roll from injury it was frequently 



put into a parchment case, which was stained 
with a purple colour or with the yellow o( 
the Lutum. The title of the book [titnhis, 
index) was written on a small strip of pa- 
pyrus or parchment with a light red colour 
[coccuin or minium). 



n 



v5. 




IVook h»-IU by n crownnl Pott. f From ■ raintin;;nt 
llcrculaiirum.) 

IJbKRALIA. [Dionysia.] 
EIBKHI. [IxoEsui ; Libertus.] 
UBERTUS, LIBERTlNUS. Freemen 
[liberi) were either Ingenui [Ingrnui] oi 
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Libertini. Libertim were those persons who 
had been nleued flrom legal aorvltade. A 

manmnittocl slnve -was Lihcrtus (that i«, libe- 
ratus) with reference to his master ; with 
reference to the clan to which he belonged 
after nlanunu^s^()n, he was Lilcrtintis. Re- 
specting the mode in which a slave was 
namunitted, and his status after manvniiso 
aion, see Maxvhibsio. — ^At Athens, a liberated 
slave was called awcAeuOepof. When manu- 
mitted he did nut obtain the citi2en8hip, but 
was regarded as a metoicm [Mktoiccs], and, 

"uch, he had to pay not only the metoicion 
(jitToUiovX hut a triobolon in addition to it. 
His foTiner master became his patron (i»po»- 
rdnf:), to whom he owed certain duties. 

LiBlTiNABII. [FuMUS.] 

LlBRAf Urn. LTBELLA OmBfiSt), a ba- 
lance, a pair of scak s. The principal parls 
of this instriunent wcre^ 1. The beam [Ju- 
gum). 2. The two seales, called in Greek 
ToAaiTo, and in Latin lances. The beam was 
made without a tongue, being held by a rinp 
or other ajjpcndage [ligula, pvna) iixvd in 
tho centre. 

LIBRA or AS, a pound, tho unit of weight 
among the Romans and Italians. The uncial 
division, which has been noticed in qieaking 
of the coin As, was also applied to the weight. 
— (See Tables at the end.) The divisions of 
tiie ounce are given under Ukcia. Where 
the word pondo, or its abhrcvialiuns i-. or 
FOKi>.» occur with a simple number, the 
weight understood b the tBra, The name 
libra was also given to a measure of horn, 
divided into twelve equal parts (unciae) by 
lines marked on it, and used for measuring 
OU. 

LIBRARII, the name of slaves, who were 
employed by their masters in writing or co- 
pying, sometimes called antiquarii. They 
must be distinguished from the Scrihnc pub- 
Uci, who were freemen [ScaiUAtj, and also 
hram thebookeelters [Bibuopoijil], to both of 
whom this nnme was also applied. 

LIBRATOE, in general a person who ex- 
amines things by a libra ; but specially ap- 
plietl to two kinds of persons. — (1) Libra- 
torea agitae, persons whose knowledge of 
* ■ hydrostatics was indispensable in the con- 
stnietiou of aquaeduota, sewers, and other 
structures for the purpose of conveying a 
fluid from one phicc to another. — (S) Libra- 
tores in tho armies were probably soldiers 
who attacked the enemy by hmiinf,' with 
their own hands {librando) lances or spears 
affriaat them. 

LIBRIPEXS. [MA-yrrritM.] 

LIBURNA, lIuURNIC^V, a light vessel, 
which derived its name fron the libumi. 
Ihe ships of thia people were of great asrist- 



ance to Augustus at the battle of Actium; 
and expert^ee having shown their eflldeacy, 

Tes!*el<! nf a similar kind uero huUt Sad 
called by the name of the people. 

LICTOR, a public oflicer, who attended on 
the chief Roman magistrates. The number 
which waited on the different magistrates is 
stated in the article Fascks. The office of 
lictor is said to have been derived by Rorou- 
his from the Ktruscans. The lictor^ went 
before the magistrates one by one in a line ; 
he who went lust or next to the magistrate 
was called prnxImuH Vn tm-, to whom the mn- 
giiitrate gave his commands; and as this 
Uetor was always the principal one, we also 
find him called primus lictor. Tho lictors 
had to infiict punishment on those who were 
condemned, especially in the case of Roman 
citizens ; for foreitrners and slaves were pu- 
nished by the Camifex i and they also pro- 
bably had to asfist in some eases In the exe- 
cution of a decree or judgment in a civil suit. 
The lictors likewise commanded persons to 
pay proper respect to a uiagL:»trate passing 
by, which consisted in dismounting from 
horfioback, uncovering the head, standing out 
of the way, &c. The lictors were originally 
chosen ftrom the plehs, hut afterwards appear 
to have been grnrrally frordmen, probably of 
the magistrate on whom they attended* Lic- 
tors were properly only granted to those 
maffi'^trates who had the Tinporium. Conse- 
quently, the tribunes of the pleba never bad 
lictors, nor several of the otiier magistrates. 
Sometimes, however, lictors were granted to 
persons as a mark of respect or for the sake 
of protection. Thus by a law of the Trium- 
virs ever^' vestal virgin was accompanied by 
a lictor, whenever sho wont out, and tJie ho- 
nour of one or two lictors was usually granted 
to the wi^s and other female members of 
the Imperial family. There were also thirty 
lictors called Lictorcs Curiatif whose duty it 
was to summon the curiae to the eomltta 
curiata ; and when tliese meetings became 
little more than a form, their sviffragM were 
represented by the thirty lictors. 

LIGULA, a Ronmn measure of fluid capa- 
city, containing one-fourth of the Cyathvs. 
It signifies aspooti/ul, \ikc cochlear ; only the 
liffuUi was larger than the cochlear. The 
spoon which was called ligula, or lingttla 
(dim. of littgtta) from its shape, was used for 
various purpoica, cspeeially to dean out 
small and narrow vessels, and to eat jellies 
and such things. The word is also used for 
the leather tongue of a shoe. 

iTMr:N. [Janva.] 

LINTER, a light boa^ frequently formed 
of the trunk of a tree^ and drawinir little 
water. 
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LiTHOSTBOTA. [Dojit's, p. 144.] 
LITRA (Atrpa), a Sicilian 8ilrerooiii,«qiial 

In Talue to the Aejfinet.m obol. 

LITUUS, probably uu Eliuscan word sig- 



nifying crooked^ ( 1 ) The crooked staff bovBt 
bgr the angurs, vith which they dividinl tlw 
expanse of heaven^ when viewed with refer- 
ence to divination {templum)^ into regions 




LituVM, Augur** 9tmfr. (Crntn- fis^T're tram u GtniKiin M-ulpturc ; the two ollicre arc liumun coin*.) 

{^li^ioim). — (A} A sort of trumpet slightly i The Liticines, or blowers on the Lituas, 
enrrad at fbie extremitjr. It diftrad botii ! ftmned a Collegium along with the Conii* 
fnm the tela and the eumu, the former , cines. [Cornc] 

LIXAE. [Caloves."] 

LOCUPLETES or ASSIDUI, the nam 2 ot 
tlie Boman citizens indaded in the life 
ebnees of the Servian ooOBtitation, and op> 
pOMd to the Froletarii. 
utnu*. Tnimpct. (Ptam MiMin.) LODEE, a small shafg7 Uaaket. It was 

alw) used as a carpet, 
being straight, while the latter was bent 1 LOUISTAE. [£uthtne«] 
round into a aplial ahape. Ita tonea are LObIGA (dii p ittX ^ cniFasa* The cuirass 
usually characterised as harsh and shrilL I was worn hy the heaTy<4urmed infimtry both 





LwrkM, w warn to]r N Gtwk Waittnr. 
iVwm m VMe.) 




Lotlni*ssfrani bva L 

(IBislii* «r Osligula is Uwnv.) 
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•inong the Greeks and Romans. The sol- 
diers commonly wore euirnMes made of flex- 




Lories. Ixiricn, 

(BsitoUb * AMmTOtmith.*) 

iUe bands of steel, or cuirasses of chain 
mail; Imt those of ponerals and officers 
asoa^ consisted of two yvoAa, the breaat- 
piece and back-piece, made of bronze, iron, 
i!wc., which were joined by means of buckles 
(jrepofat). The epithets XeTriSwro? and «^o<\(- 
A«MTos aie applied to a cuirass ; the former 
on aoconnt of its resemblance to fhe scales 
of fish (AerrtVu ), the latter to the scales of 
serpente (j^kLarw). Among the Asiatio na- 
tions fhe cuirass was f^nenUy made of 
cotton, and anions the Sarmatlans and Other 
northern nations of horn. 

LDCAR. [Histuo.] 

LOC&BES. [TuBm.] 



JLUCERNA (Avx^oc), an oil lamp. The 
Gfedu and B4Mnan8 orlfrinally used candles : 

but in later times candles were chie^ con- 
fined to the houses of the lower daaaes. 
[C'ANDKiJi.] A great number of ancient lamps 
has come down to us ; the grr^ater part of 
which are made of terra cotto, but also a 
considerable number of bronze. Most of the 
lamps are of an oval form, and flat upon the 
top, on which there are frequently fi^nirrs in 
relief. In the lamps there are one or more 
round holes, according' to the number ct 
wicks [eUychnia] burnt in them; and as these 
holes were called from an ob%'ious analogy, 
MVKT^pcf or pe^m^ literally nostrils or noszles, 
the lamp was also called J/o'iomyMS, 2M- 
mjfxoSf Trimjfxost or Folymyxo$f aocording as 
it contained one, two, three, or a f reater 
number of nozzles or holes for the wicks, 
j The following is an example of a dimyxos 
' lueenux, upon wbieb there Is a winged boy 




Lunrna, lamp. (Mumo Bodxniioo, vol. it. pi. 10.) 

with a froose. The next woodcut represents 
one of the most beautiful bronze lamps which 
has yet been found. Uixm it is the figure of 
a standing Sflenna. The lamps sometimes 




Mi.i.|d.ie. 
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hung in chalzw ftom the c^ng of the room, 
but they gcnenlly Stood ttpon a atand. [Cak- 

J>EI.AUKUM.] 

LUCTA, LUCTATIO (iroAtj, waXaunui, ira- 
AmoMovi^Ki), or itaTa/3A»jTi»tij), wrestling. The 
Greeks ascribed the invpntirm of wrestlin}; to 
mjlhical personages, and Hermes, the god of 
nil gymnutic exercises, ftlao presided OTer 
wrestling. In the llnmcric acre wrestling 
was much practised : during this period 
wrestlers contended naked, and only the loins 
were covered with the poiizoma (wepi^w/na), 
und this eostolU probably remained through- 
out Greeee until (ML 15, front whkh time the 
porizoma was no longer used, and wrestlers 
contended entirely naked. In the Homeric 
age the custom of anointing the body for the 
purpo^ of wrestling does not appear to have 
been known, hur in the time of Solon it was 
quite general, uiui was 8uid to have been 
adopted by the Cretans and Liicedaemonians 
at a very early period. After the body was 
anointed, it was strewed over with sand or dust, 
in order to enable the wrestlers to talM a firm 
hold of each other. If one combatant threw 
the other down three times, the victory was 
decided. Vrestling vrm practised in M the 
great games of the GrcfT^H. Tlu- most re- 
nowned wrestler was Milon, of Croton. IV^- 

CftATIVlC.] 

LCDI, the common name for the whole 
variety of games and contests which were 
held at Rome on various occasions, but chiefly 
at the festivals of the gods ; and as the ludi 
at certain festivals formed the priiici])al part 
of the solemnities, these festivals themselves 
an- called ludi. SometiaMe ludi were also 
held in honour of a mniH^tratc or a deren«?ed 
person, in which case they may be considered 
as ladi ptivatl. AH ludi were divided by the 
RoTiKiti- into two classp?!, ludi circenaet and 
ludi sceniHy accordingly as they were held in 
the ciroufl or in the theatre; in the latter 
case they wer e mostly theatrical representa- 
tions with their various modifications ; in the 
fhmter ihey consisted of all or of a part of the 
games enumerated in the articles Cibcvs and 
OuoiiATORKS. Another division of the ludi 
into «toft, impcrativi, and votivi^ is analogous 
to the division of the ferine, t^^i^Ai.] The 
superintendence of the frnme?«, and the so- 
lemnities coniux;tod with them, wuj» in most 
case^ intrusted to the aediles. [.Ardiles.] 
If the lawful rites were not observed in tlie 
celebration of the ludi, it depended upon the 
decision of the pontUft whether they were to 
be held airain (instaurari) or not. An alpha- 
betical list of the principal ludi is subjoined. 

Loin Arouiwamn were instltntad at Home 
during the second Punic war, after the battle 
vf Cannae ^2) 2 b. c.)» at the command of an 



oracle contained in the books of the ancient 
seer Marcius, in order to obtain the aid of 
Apollo. They were held every year imder 
the feupcrintcndencc of the praetor urbanus, 
and ten men sacritioed to Apollo, according to 
Greek rites, a bull with pilt hoins and two 
white goats also with gilt horns, and to La- 
tona a heifler with gOt honu. The games 
themselves were held in the Circus Maximus, 
the spectators were adorned with chaplet», 
and each etttsen gave a contribution towards 
defrajing the expenses. In d. c. 208, it was 
ordained that they should always be cele- 
brated on the Mh of July. 

Ludi Acgustales. [Auocstales.] 

Lf Di Capitolisi were instituted b. c. 38", 
after the departure of the Gauls from Rome, 
as a token of gratitude towards Jupiter Capt* 
tolinus, who hod saved the Capitol in the 
hour of danger. The superintendence of the 
games was entrusted to a ooUege at priests 
called CnpitoUni. 

Ludi Ciucemses, Ro>tAM or Maoki, were 
celebrated every year during several days, 
from the fourth to the twelfth of Soidcinbcr, 
in honour of the three great divinities, Jupi- 
ter, Juno, and Minerva, or, according to 
others, in honour of Jupiter, Cousus, and 
Meptanus Equesti'is. They were superin- 
tended by the cnrule aediles. For fhrther 
particulars see CiRcvs. • 

Lt'di Cowpitamcii. [CoMprrAlilA.3 

Lioi Flukales. [I'loualia.] 

Ludi Funebres were games eelArated at 
the Mineral pyre of illustrious persons. Such 

I games arc mentioned in the very early legends 
of the history of Greece and Bome, and they 
continued with various modifications until 
the introduction of Christiaaity. It was at 
such tt Ittdus Ainebris, in b. c. 264, that gl^ 
diatorial fi>fht» were exhibited at Home for 
the ilrst time, which henceforwards were the 
meet essential part in all fhneral games. 

[Gl.AllIATORI S.] 

LVDI LiaSJiAI.E8. [DiOKTSIA.] 

Lvrn MnoAUDcsn. [M>'oaI'>*ia.3 

Ludi Plkdeii were instituted probably in 
commemoration of the reconciliation between 
the patricians and plebeians after the first 
secession to the Mons Sacer, or* aoeordinj; to 
others, to tbr AvrntiTio. They were hr ];l on 
the 16th, IJth, and isth of November, and 
were oondueted by the plebeian aediles. 

Lrni f?AEcri.Ai5r«. During the time of the 
republic these games were called ludi TareH" 
Uni^ TertK^iy or Tmm% and It waa not tUl 
the t'mr erf Aupustus that they hove the name 
of ludi mcciUfirea, The names Tarenti or 
TawrU are perhaps nothing but difltrent • 
forms of tlie same word, and of the same root 

as lar^uinius. Thnre were various accounta 
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respecting the ori((in of the games, yet all 
agree in statiagtitat they were celebrated for 
the purpose "^r avcrtinj? from the state »ome 
great calamity b) which it had been utilicted, 
and that they were held in honour of Dis and 
Proserpina. From the time of the consul 
Valerius Fublicola down to that of Auguiituis 
the Tarentine games were held only three 
times, and nfrain only on certain nmergencies, 
and not at any fixed period, so that we must 
oonelnde that their celebration was in no way 
connected with certain cycles of time [sac- 
oula], Not long after Augustus had assumed 
the supreme power in the republic, the quin* 
decimviri announced that according to their 
hooks ludi saectilares ought to be held, and 
at the game time tried to prove from history 
that in former times they had not only been 
celebrated repeatedly, but almost regularly 
once in every century. The festival, how- 
ever, which was now held, was in reality 
very different from the ancient Tarentine 
games ; for Dis and Proserpina, to whom 
fbrmerly the feetlTal bdonged exelnslTdy, 
were now the \n?t in the li>t of the divinities 
in honour of whom the ludi saeculares were 
oelehrated. The ftstlval to<dc place in som- 
tner, and lasted for three days and three 
nights. On the first day the games com- 
menced in that part of the Campus Martins, 
which had belonged to the last Tarquin, from 
whom it derived it-^ nmno Tarcntum, and 
sacrifices were offered u> Jupiter, Juuo, Nep- 
tune, Minerva, Venus, Apollo, Mercury, Ce- 
res, Vulcan, Mars, Diana, Vesta, Herenles, 
Latona, the Parcue, and to Dis and Proscr- 
irfna. The solemnities began at the seeond 
hmir of the nipht, iTirl thf rmprror opened 
them by the river bide with the sacrilice of 
three lambs to the Paieae upon three altars 
erected for the purpose, and which were 
sprinkled with the blood of the victims. The 
lambe themselves were burnt. A temporary 
scene like that of a theatre was erected in 
the Tarentum, and illuminated with lights 
and fires. In this scene festive hjrmns were 
sung by a chorus, and various other ceremo- 
nies, tog-ether with theatrical performances, 
took place. During the morning of the tiiat 
day the people went to the Capitol to offer 
solemn sarriflpcR to Jupiter; thence they 
returned to the Tarentum, to sing choruses 
in honour of Apollo and Dtana. On the 
second day the noblest n atrons, at an hour 
fixed by an oracle, assembled in the Capitol, 
eOeired supplicationi^ sang hymns to the gods, 
and also vi.siti i! the altar of Juno. The em- 
peror and the quindecimviri offered sucritice.<f 
wMch had been vowed before, to all the great 
divinities. On the third day Greek and 
Latin chonises were sung in the sanotaary of 



ApoUo by three tuues nine boys and maidens 
of great beauty, whose parents were «t£L 
alive. The object of theisc hymns was to 
implore the protection of the gods for all 
cities, towns, and oflhwrsof the empire. One 
of these hvTinT; wa«5 the carmen taeculore by 
Horace, which was especially composed for 
the occasion and adapted to the cfarcumstances 
of the time. During the whole of the three 
days and nights, games of every description 
were carried on in an the eireuses and thea- 
tres, and sacrifices were offered in all the 
temples. The first celebration of the ludi 
saeculares in the reign of Augustus took 
place in the summer of b. c. 17. 
Ia di TABJBXitnri or Tavbii. [Lvni Sabco- 

LIJDUS. [Gladiatores.] 

lCdus trojae. [CiRcr 

LCPEKCaLIA, one of the most ancient 
Soman festivals, which was celebrated every 

year in honotir of Lupercus, the pod of fer- 
tility. It was originally a st^pherd-fetttival, 
and hence its introduction at Rome was con- 
nected with the Jianus of Ilomnlus and Ke- 
mus, the kings of shepherds. It was held 
every year, on the 15th of February, in the 
Lupcrcal, where llomulus and Remus were 
said to have been nurtured by the she-wolf ; the 
place contained an altar and a grove sacred 
to the god Lupercus. Here the Luperci as- 
sembled on the day of the Lupercalia, and 
.sacrificed to the god goats and youn^; dogs. 
Two youths of noble birth were then led to 
the Lnperci, and one of the latter touched 
their foreheads with a sword dipped in the 
blood of the victims ; other Lnperci imme- 
diately after wiped off the bloody s^pots with 
wool dipped in milk. Hereupon the two 
youths were obliged to break out into a shout 
of laufjhter. This ceremony was probiihly 
a symbolical pui'ification of the shepherds. 
After tiie sacriflee was over, the Luperci par- 
took of a meal, at which they were plenti- 
fully supplied with wine. They then cut the 
skins of the gout^j which they had saciificcd, 
into pieces : with some of which they covered 
parts of their body in imitation of the jjod 
Lupercus, who avos represented hall nuked 
and half covered with goatskin. The other 
pieces of the skins they ctit in the shape of 
thongs, and holding them in their hands they 
ran with them through the streets irf the etty, 
t ui hiru: or i^triking with them all persons 
w-hum they met in their way, and cspeeiaUy 
women, who even used to come forward to> 
luntarily for the purjjose, since they believed 
that this ceremony rendered them fruitful, 
and procured them an'casy delivery in child- 
bearinp. Tliis act of running about with 
thongs of goatskin was a symbolic |< riflcation 
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of the land, and that of touching persons a 
purification of men, for the words bjr "vrhich 
tliis act is designated are februare and lm~ 
(rare. The goatskin itself was called feb- 
ruum, the feKtive day dies februatOt the 
month in Mhic-h it occurred Febniarius, and 
the god himself Februua, The festival of the 
Luperealla, ttumgh itneeeMftiflyUMt'itxwigl- 
nal import at the time when the Romans were 
tto longer u nation of shepherds, was yet 
alwBys obflemed in cmnmemoration of the 
founders of the city. M. Antonius, in his 
consulship, was one of the Luperci, and not 
only tan witii tbcm half naked and oovered 
with pieces of goatskin through the city, but 
even Rddrc<^sed the people in the forum in 
thi?; vudo attire. 

I L" PKRCI, the priests of the god Lupcrcus. 
They formeti a college, the members of which 
were onginaliy youths of patrician families, 
and whieh was eM to have been inaUtnted 
by Romulus and RerauR. The collcfrc was di- 
vided into two classes, the one called DMi 
or Jbfttofii, and the other QimteHUi or QimM- 
tiiunii. The office was not for life, hut how 
long it lasted is not known. Julius Caesar 
added to the two daasea of the college a 
third with the name of Julii or Juliani, and 
made Antonius their high-priest. He also 
assigned to them certain revenues {cectigaiia) 
which were afterwards withdrawn from 
them. 

LUPUS FEKREUS, the iron wolf used by 
the besieged in repelling the attacks of the 
bcsie<rprs, and e?ipeciallT in seizing the bat- 
tering-ram and diverting its blows. 

LUSTRlTio (Kotfopm) ^ras originally a 
purification by ablution in water. Btit the 
lustrations of which wc possess direct know- 
ledge are alwasrs connected witii sacriflces 
and other religious rites, and consisted in 
the sprinkling of water by means of a branch 
of laurel or dive, and at Home ■ w ne ttm es by 
means of the aspergilluni, and in the burning: 
of certain materials, the smoke of which was 
thought to have a purifying effect. When- 
ever sacriflces were ixtteaeed, it seems to have 
been cnstomisry to carry them around tlic 
person or tinn^ to be purified. Lustrations 
were made in ancient Greece, and probably 
at Rome also, by i)rivate individuals when 
they had polluted themselves by any criminal 
action. Whole cities and states also some- 
times underwent px;rifications to expiate the 
crime or crimes committed by a member of 
the community. The most celebrated purifi- 
cation of this kind was that of Athens, per- 
formed by Epimenidcs of Crete, after the 
Cylonifln massacre. Purification also took 
phue when a sacred spot had been unhal- 
lowed by profane use, as by burying dead 



bodies in it, as was the case with the island 
of Ddos* The Bmuns performed lustrations 
on many occasions, on which the Greeks did 
not thiiik of them ; and the object of most 
Boman lustrations was not to atone for the 
commission of crime, but to obtain the bless- 
ing of the gods upon the persons or things 
which were lustrated. Thus Adds were p«- 
rifled after the business of sowing was over, 
and before the sickle was put to the com. 
[AsvAiAs FRATwes.") Sheep were purified 
every year at the festival of the Palilia. All 
Roman armies before they took the field were 
lustrated ; and as the solemnity was probably 
always connected with a review of the troops, 
the word lustratio is also used in the sense 
of the modem review. The establishment 
of a new colony was always fireeeded by a 
lustratio with solemn snorifioeo. The city of 
Rome itself, as vveli a» uliier towns withiu its 
dominion, always underwent a Ins^tio after 
they had l>een visited by some great calamity, 
such as ci^il bloodshed, awful prodigies, and 
the like. A regular and general Ivstratlo of 
the whole Roman people took place after the 
completion of every lustrum, when the censor 
had finished his census and before be laid 
down his office. This* lustratio (also called 
lustnun) was conducted by one of the censors, 
and held with sacrifices Mlled SuovetawiHaf 
because the sacrifices consisted of a pig (or 
ram}, a sheep, and an ox. It took place in 
the Campus Martius, where the people as- 
sembled for the purpose* The sacrifices were 
carried three times around the assembled 
multitude. 

LUSTKOf (from Imo, Or. Aoim») Is pnv 

perly speaking a lustration or purification, 
and in particular the purification of the whole 
Roman people perftirmed by one of the een* 
sors in the Campus Martius, after the business 
of the census was over. [Censvs ; Lvst&ap 
Tio.] As this purification took plaoe only 
once in five years, the word lustrum was also 
used to designate the time between two lus- 
tra. The first lnBti*nm was performed in 
B.C. 566, by king Servius, after he had com- 
pleted his census, and it is said to hare taken 
place subsequently every five years, al'ter the 
census was over. The census might be hdd 
witliout the lustrum, and indeed two rase* 
of this kind are recorded which happened in 
9.0. 4jt9 and 114. In these eases the Ins- 
trum was not performed on account of some 
great calamities which had befallen the re- 
pnbtic. The time when the Instram took 
place has been vr ry injjeniously defined by 
Niebuhr. Six ancient Romulian }*car8 of S04 
days each were, with the difiterenee of one 
day, equal to five solar years of 365 days 
each, or the six ancient years made 182^ > 
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days, while the five solar years contained 
18S5 days. The Inctriun, or the great year 
of the ancient Roman'', was thns a cycle, at 
the end of which the beginning of the an- 
cient year nearly coineided wHh that of the 
solar year. As the coincidrnrc. however, 
was not perfie3t, a month of 24 days was in- 
terealated in erery eleventh Instrmn. Vow 
it is highly probable that the r< cun cnt c of 
such a cycle or great year was, from the 
earliest times, solemnised with sacriflees and 
poriflcations, and that Scrvius Tullius did not 
introduce them, but morely connected them 
•with his census, and iiiu> set the example 
fisr subsequent ages. Many writers of the 
latter period of the republic and during the 
emiure, use the word lustrum for any space 
of live yean, and without any regard to the 
census, while others even apply it in the 
sense of the Greek pentavteris or an Olym- 
piad, which contained only four years. 

Lt'CAEA (Xu/taia), a festival with contests, 
celebrated by the Arcadians in honour of 
Zeus sumamed Awaue*. It was said to Itave 
been instituted by the ancient hero Lycaon, 
the son of Pelasgus who is also said, instead 
of the cakes which had formerly been offered 
to the god, to have sacrificed a child to Zeus, 
and to have ipctaikled the altar with its 
blood. 

LtBiA (kSpu, Lat. JMm), a lyre, one of the 

most ancient musical instrumrnts of the 
stringed kind. The Greeks attributed the 
invention of the lyre to Hermes, who is said 
to have formed the instrument of a tortoise- 
shell, over which he placed gut-strings. The 
BUDS Avpa, however, does not oeeor in the 
Homeric poems, and the ancient lyre, called 
in Homer phorminx (^fttyf) and eitkaria 
(xtdapw), seems rather to hanre resembled the 
eSthata of later times, which was in some 
respects like a modem guitar. In the cithara 
the strings were drawn across the bottom, 
whereas in the lyra of ancient times they 




IfMl Imr lUriB n, ttomx A Lvcian cnio. (OMmI of 

airttefksFflUon.) 



were on Voth 'ides. The lyre is also 
ealled X*^v$ or xtyiavri, and in Latin testudOf 
becatise it was made of a tortoise-shell. The 
IjTC had originally three or four strings, but 
after the time of Terpander of Antissa (about 
B.C. 650), who is said to have added three 
more, it was generally made with seven. 
The aneients, however, made nse ef a variety 
of lyres ; and about the time of Sappho and 
Anacreun several stringed instruments, such 
as maffadis, (orAttofi, and others, were nlsd 

in flreere, and especially in Lesbos. Tliev 
had been introduced from Asia Minor, and 
their nnmher of strings fa exeeeded that of 
the lyre, for we know that some had even 
twenty strings, so that they must have more 
resembled a modern harp than a lyre. Bat 




the lyra and cithara had in most cases no 
more than seven strings. The lyre had a 

great and full-sounding bottom, which con- 
tinued as bef(jre to be made generally of tor- 
toise-shell, from which the horns rose as from 
the head of a stag. A transverse piece of 
wood connecting the two horns at or near 
their top-ends served to fasten the stiings, 
and was ealled ^iJyoi', and in Latin trmu~ 
tUUtm. The horns were called «^X«'? or 
cornua. These instruments were often 
adorned in tiie most eostly manner with gtdd 
and ivory. The lyre was considered as a 
more mully instrument than the cithara, 
which, on account of its amaUer-sovnding 
bottom, excluded full-sounding and deep 
tones, and was more oaiculated for the 
middle tones. The lyre when played stood 
in an upright position lietween the knees, 
while the cithara stood upon the knees of 
the player, lioth instruments were held 
Willi the left hand, and played with the 
right. It has generally been supposed that 
the strings of these instruments were always 
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touched with a little ataff called plectrum 
(irA^mpoi^), but among file paintii^rfl dis- 
covered at Ilcrculiineum we find several in- 
stances where the persons play the lyre with 
their fingen. The lyre was at all times only 
ployed M an aooompttaiment to eonge. The 




Lttv. (ViuHvpiilnilagkiltoBrMth 



Latin name fides, which was used for a lyre 
as well as a cithara, is probably the S4»me as. 
the Greek <r^i&€^, which sigmiftes gut-string. 
The lyre {cithara or phorminx) was at first 
used in the recitations of epic poetry, though 
it was probably not played during the reci- 
tatkm itself, but only as a prelude before the 
Tr.instro] commenced his story, and in the 
intervals or pauses between the several parts. 
The lyre bas given its name to a species of 
poetry called lyric; thi« kind of pnrtry was 
originally never recited or sung without the 
accompaniment of the lyre, and aomettmes 
also of an appropriate danee. 



MAKN'IAXUM, fi.?nifiod, oricrinally, a pro- 
jecting balcony, which was erected 
round (he Boman forum, by the censor, C. 
Miipnitjs, n. c. SIS, in order to give more 
accommodation to the spectators of the gladia- 
torial eombats. Henee balconiea in general 
came to be called maeniana, 
MAGADIS. [LYttA.] 

HA6TSTER, which contains the same root 

as mag-iii ami mag-nus, was applied at Rome 
to persons possessing various kinds of offices, 
and especially to the leading person in a col- 
legium or corporation [Collkoii m] ; thus 
the magUter societatit was the president of 



the corporation of equites, who farmed the 
taxes at Home. 

MAGISTER EQriTUM. [Dictator.] 
MAGISTRATUS was a person qui juri di- 
cimdo praeerat. The King was originally the 
sole Magistratus ; ho had all the Potestas. 
On the expulsion of the Kings, two Consuls 
wwe annually appointed, and they -were Ma> 
gistratuj*. In course of time other Magistra- 
tus were appointed ; namely, dictators, cen- 
aors, praetors, aedUes, tribunes of the plebs, 
ond the decemviri litibus judieandis. The 
governors of provinces with the title of pro- 
praetor or proconsul were also Magistratus. 
The word Magistratus contains the same 
element as mag^iater) and tnag[nus) ; and it 
signifies both the person and the office, as 
we see in the phrase n magistrattt abdieart. 
The au.<!^picia maxima belonged to the con- 
suls, praetors, and censors, and the minora 
auspicia to the other magistmtoa; aeoord*. 
ingly the consuls, praetors, and censors were 
cidled MqjoreSf and they were elected at the 
eomitia eentuiiata; the other magtstratna 
were called Minorca. The fDrnirr liad the 
impcrium, the latter had not. The magistra- 
tus irere also divided into onmles and those 
who were not curules : the mairi>^tratus cu- 
rules were the dictator, consuls, praetors, 
censors, imd the eurole aedfles, who were so 
called, because tiiey bad the jus sellae cu- 
rulis. The magistrates were chosen only 
from the patricians in the earlj' republic, bui 
in oourae of time the plebeians shared these 
honours, with the exception of that of the 
Interrex ; the plebeian magistratus, properly 
SO called, were the ptehdan aedUea and the 
tribuni plebis. 

MAJESTAS pretty nearly corresponds to 
treason in EngUsh law ; but all the ofltenoea 
included under majestas ruirijjirhend more 
than the English treason. One uf tlie offences 
indnded tn majestas was the effecting, aiding 
in, or planning the deatli of a magistratus 
populi Komani, or of one who had imperium 
or potestas. Though the phrase critnen mo- 
jertaUB was used, the complete expresskm 
was crimen Incsnc, immintitar, diminutae, 
or minuiae majestutis. The word majestas, 
consistently with its relation to mag{iim)f 
signifies the magnitude or greatness of a 
thing. Accordingly, the phrases pc{jesta4 
poptXti JBoflMMtl, t'mjserli ifu|/este«, signify the 
whole of that which constituted the Roman 
state ; in other worcU, the sovereign power 
of the Roman state. The e^cpression m in m n 
majistatem consequrnt!'. simiifies any act by 
which this majestas is impaired. In the re- 
publican period the term maJegUtt Itum or 
minnta was most conunonly applied tn cases 
of a general betraying or surrendonng hit 
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anay to flM enemy, exciting sedition, and 
generally by Ms bad conduct in administra- 
tion impairing the majestas of the 8tate. The 
old punishment of majestas was perpetual 
interdiction from fire and water. In the 
later imperial period, persons of low condi- 
tion were thrown to wild beasts, or burnt 
alife ; pmons of better condition were sim- 
ply put to death. In the early times of the 
republic, every act of a citizen which was 
tejuriooB to the etate or its peaee was called 
prrd'irHio, and the offendor [perduellia) was 
tried before the populus [populi J%tdicUi)f and, 
if conTleted, put todeatb. jn»-d(iell<*orf^- 
ally siprnifted hostis ; and thu.s the old offence 
of perduellio was equivalent to making war 
on the Roman state. The trial for perdnellfo 
(perdue! I innia judicium) existed to Che later 
times of the republic ; but the name seems to 
have almost fallen into disuse, and various 
legea were passed for the purpose of deter- 
mining more accurately what should be ma- 
jestas. These were a lex Apulcia, probiibly 
passed la (he fifth emtsnlship of Marius, the 
exact contents of which are xmknown, a lex 
Varia b. c. 91, a lex Comolia passed by L. 
Oomelitts Snlla, and the lex Jnlia, which 
continued under the empire to be the funda- 
mental enactment on this sutyect. This lex 
Inlia Is hy eome attrihated to C. Jnlins Cae- 
sar, and assigned to the year n. c. 4ft. T'nder 
the empire the term majestas was applied to 
the person of the reigning Caesar, and we 
find the phrases majestas Augostai impcra- 
toria, and rcpia. It was, however, nothing^ 
new to apply the term to the emperor, consi- 
dered In some of hie varioas eapaeities, for it 
was applied to the masri^^tratus under the 
republic, as to the consul and pructor. Uo- 
raee efen addresses Angastus in the terms mo- 
jestdJi tun, but this can hardly be viewed other- 
wise than as a personal compliment, and not 
a« said with referenee to any of the offices 
which he held. 

MALLEOLUS, a hammer, the transverse 
head of whieh was Ibrmed for holding pitch 
and tow, which, having been set on fire, was 
projected slowly, so that it mipht not be ex- 
tinguished during its flight, upon houses and 
other buildings in order to set them on fire : 
it was therefore commonly used in sieges 
together with torches and falaricae. 

H.U.Tf8. [Kavis.] 

MANCKPS has the same relation to Man- 
eipium that Auspex has to Auspicium. It is 
properly qui manu eapU. But the wrnd has 

scTeral special significations. Mancipes were 
they who bid at the public lettings of the 
censors for the purpose of farming any part 

■if tlie public property. Sometimes the chief 

Of the publicani generally are meant by this 



term, as they were no doubt the bidders and 
gaw the security, and th^ they shared the 
undertaking with others or underlet it. The 
mancipes would accordingly have distinctive 
natnes according to the kind <rf revenue which 
they took on leaae, as Ihetmmni, Fortitorett 
Peeuarii. 

MANCIPATIO. [Mancipium.] 

MANXiPlUM, MANCIpATIO These 
words are used to indicate the formal transfer 
of the ownership of a thing, and are derired 
from the fact that the person who received 
the thing took hold of it {inancipatio dieilur 
quia ma»» res capittdr). It was not a simple 
corporeal appreiiension, but one which wa-^ 
accompanied with certain forms described by 
Gains the jurist : — " Mancipatio is eiliected 
in the presence of not less than five wit- 
nes.'cs, who must bo Roman citizens and of 
the af;e of puberty i^pitbere^), and also in the 
presence of another person of the same status, 
who holds a pair of brazen wales, and hence 
is called Libripens. The purchaser (gut $mn- 
eiph aceipU\ talcing hold of the thiiMT* nyn t 
I affirm rh;it this Klave (Aomo) is mine Ex 
Jure Quiritium, and he is purchased by me 
with thifl piece of mtmey {aea) and braxen 
scales. Tic then strikes the scales with the 
piece of money, and gives it to the seller as a 
symbol of the price [quasi pretii toeo).** This 
mode of transfer applied to all free jMirsons 
or slaves, animals or lands, all of which per> 
sons and things were called Hes Mancipi ; 
other things were called Xi c Mancipi. Lands 
(praedia) mi-jht be thu- trinsferred, though 
•the partiei^ to tin- mancipatio were not on the 
lands ; but all other things, which were ob- 
jects of mancipatio, were only transferable in 
the presence of the parties, because corporeal 
apprehenrioD was a neeeesarf part of the 
ccrrm -jriv. The party who transferred the 
ownership of a thing pursuant to these forms 
was said ntoneipio d«re: be who thus ac- 
quired the ownership was said inntn lpio acci- 
pere. The verb mancipare is sometimes 
used as equivalent to mancipio ehnre* Man- 
cipium may be used as equivalent to complete 
ownership, and may thus be opposed to usu9 
and to fntctus. Sometimes the word manci- 
pium signifies a slave, as being <Hie of the 
res mancipi. 

MAN DATUM, often signifies a command 
from a eupeiior to an inferior. Under the 
empire the mandata prineipum were the 
commands and instructions given to governors 
uf provinces and Others. 

MANIPULT'S. [F.XERcrrrs.] 

MANSio ((7Tadfu>f), a post-etation at the 
end of a day's journey. Tb» word hi derived 
from m'ln, , si^cnifyinp to pass theni^ht at a 
^ place in travelling. On the great Roman toahU 
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the manrioBM were st the nnnedlttiuice from 

one another as on those of the Persian empire, 
where such resting-places (khaixs or caravan- 
lenui) were first provided, viz. at ittternds of 
about 20 English miles. They were originally 
called AM/ra, heinar probably mere places of en- 
campment formed by making' earthen cntreuch- 
meata. In process, of time they inclndedf not 
only berracks and magazines of pro V iirions ( ?kor- 
rea) for the troops, but commodious buildings 
adApted ftur the teeeptkm of ttafeUera of all 
nuilta, and oven of the emperor himself, if h" 
ahoold have occasion to Tisit them. At those 
stations the eisiarii kept gigs Ibr hlie and tar 
conveying government despatches. [Cisivm ; 
£fi8£»vx.J The mansio was under the super- 
intendenee of an officer called mtmnonariu*. 

MAXCrrilAE. [Spolia.] 

MANCMISSIO was the form by which 
slaves were released from slavery. There 
were three modes by which this^vas effected, 
nnmely, Vindicta, Census, and T -t amentum. 
Of these the manumissio by vindicta i& pro- 
bably the oldest, and perhaps was once the 
only mode of manumission. It is mentioned 
by Livy as in use at an early period ; and, 
indeed, he states that some persons refer the 
origin of the vindicta to the event which he 
relates, and derive its name from Yindicius ; 
the latter part, at least, of tiie supposithmis 
of no value. Tlie ceremony of the manu- 
missio by the vindicta was as follows : — The 
master broaght his slave before the magis- 
tratus, and stated the grounds (cama) of the 
intended manumission. The lictor of the 
magistratus laid a rod {festuca) on the head 
of the slave, accompanied with certain ftannal 
words, in which he declared that he was a 
free man ex jure quiritium, that is, vindicavU 
In Hitrtattm* The master in the meantime 
held the slave, and after he had pronounced 
the words huno hommem liberum ro/o, he 
tamed him it»und and let him go {emi»U « 
ninnu), whence thr c-^neral name of the not 
of mauamisBiou. The word vindicta itself; 
which is properly the res vimKeoto, is nsed 
for festuca by Horace. In the case of the 
census the slave was registered by the censors 
as a citizen with bis master's consent. The 
-third mode of mantunission was, when a 
master pavp liberty to a slave by his will 
{testamentum). The act of manumi&tiiou 
established tiie relation of patnmus and 
libertns between the manumissor and the 
manumitted. When manumitted by a citizen, 
the lihertos took the praenomen and the gen- 
tile name of the maniiini-sor, and became in 
a sense a member of the gens of his patron. 
To these two names he added some other 
name as a cognomen, cither some name by 
which he was previously known, or some 



name assomed on the occasion : tlras we find 

the names M. TuUius Tiro, P. Tcrcntius Afer, 
and other Uke names. The relation between 
a patnmna and libertns is stated under Pa- 
TBoyus. Before the year b. c. 311, the liber- 
tini had not the suffrapium, but in that year 
the censor Appius Claudius pave the libertini a 
place in the tribes, and from this time tike 
libertini had the nuffragium after they were 
duly admitted on the censors' rolL In the 
year n. c. S04, they were placed IntiM trlhoa 
urbnnac, and not allo^ crl to prrform military 
service. In the censorship of Tiberius Grao- 
ehna, b. c. I<t9, tiiey were placed in one of 
the tribus urbanae, determined by lot. Sub- 
sequently, by a law of Amilius Scaur us, 
abotit B. 116,. they were restored to the 
four city tribes, and this remained their con- 
dition to the end of the republic, though 
various attempts were made to give them a 
better suffrage. A tax waa levied on mann* 
mi=-<ion by a lex Manila, B.C. 857 : it con- 
sistt ti of the twentieth part of the value of 
the slave, hence called Ffceitmn. 
MANUS FERRKA, [^l.sv.v ^r.n.^^ 
MARSCPIUM (>u»p<7VJru>»', poAaj^iO*';, a 

pnrae. The purse iiMd by the aneienta waa 

commonly a small leathern bag, and was 
often closed by being drawn together at the 
naonth (oiftfravTo /loAiFna). Iferonry la 

commonly represented fciJHiwj in. hit 
hand. (See cut, p. 63.) 
MAETf bIa (ftopTVPia), sonifies strictly 

the deposition of a witness in a court of jus- 
tice, though the word is applied metaphori- 
cally to all kinds of testimony. At Athcm* 
none but freemen eonld be witnesses. The 

incapacity of women may be inferred from 
the general policy oi the Athenian law, and 
the abeenoe of any example in the oratom 
where a woman's evidence is produced. The 
same observation applies to minors. Slaves 
were not allowed to give evidence, nnlem 
upon examination by torture (jSacram). Citi- 
zens who had been disfranchised (nrcfiMfiovi) 
could not appear as witnesses (any more than 
as jurors or plaintiffs) in a court of justice ; 
for they had lost all honourable rights and 
privileges. But there was no objection to 
alien freemen. The party who desired the eri- 
rience of a witness, stmunoned him to attend 
lor that purpose. The summons w as called 
9p6vKkn9vt. If the witness promised to 
attend and failed to do so, he was liable to :m 
action called 5mci| Aciiro{fMif>Tvpw>v. Whether 
he promised or net, he waa hound to attoid, 
and if his absence caused injury to the party, 
he was liable to an action (^uof fikafiiit'). The 
attendanee of the witness was first reqxured 
' at the avflucpio-t?, where he was to make hit 
1 deposition befbre the superintending oiagii- 
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tniile (trvf^^ ttmHmiptbv). The party in 
whose favour he appeared, generally wrote 
the deposition at home upon a whitened board 
or tablet (Xtknuutnivw ypofitiartlovX which 
he brought with him to the magistrate's 
office, and, when the uitnesa had dfyvised 
thereto, put into the box (cx^*^) iii v^hich 
all the doeamentB in the wue were depo- 
i^itfv!, An oiiTli 'vrr: usually taken by tl>e 
witueiss at' the afax^c<rts, where he was sworn 
hy the opposite party at an altar. The wit- 
ness, whether he had attended before the 
magistrate or not, was obliged to be pment 
at the trial, in order to conflrm his UisU* 
mony. The only cxeejition was, when he 
was til or out of the country, in whic h case 
n oommiarion might be sent to examine him. 
[EdtARTTRiA.] All evidence was produced 
by the party during* his own speech, the 
Kkefrv6pa being stopped for that purpose. 
The witaew -waa oallad by an officer of the 
court, and mounted on the raised platform 
(/3q>ia) of the speaker, while his deposition 
was read OTer to him by the elerk ; he then 
eigniilcd his assent, cither by express wnrrl^, 
or bowing his head in silence. — We concluiie 
by nodetng a few expressioiu. Moptvpctv 
TLWL if 'r, .tify in favour of a man, «oto- 
luipTvptiv Tivoi to testify against. Mofnr. 
P9o0ai to call to witnen (a word used poeti- 
cally), tuii»aipirSpt<r^i and sometimes cVifuxp. 
n^er^ot Towy wapStna^, to call upon those who 
are present to take notice of what passes, with 
a "View to give eridenoe. I'So^topTupeli' and 
cmopKcii' are never UTd indifferently, which 
affords some proof that testimony was not 
neoeeearily on oath. The fUfi/rvf (witntMia 
the cause) in to be distinguished from the 
KAqrifp or (tA^Twp, who merely gave evidence 
of the •nroBKms to appear. 

MASTIGOrnOlll or MASTinoXOMI 
{fuurTtyoipopot, or fuun'tyovofUH), the name of 
flM lower police officers in the Greek utates, 
who carried into execution the corporal 
punishments inflicted by the higher magis- 
trates. In the theatre the mostigophori pre- 
aerved order, and were stationed for thia 
purpose in the orchestra, near the thymcle. 
In the Olympic games the pafi6ov\oi per- 
Hamed the same duties. At Athens they 
were riisc h:ir,rr<rl by the pvihlic slaves, called 
bowmen (Toioraij, or bcythlans (iitv^ai). 
[Pemosu.] 

MATERFAMiLlAS. [Matrimonii m.] 
. MATKlliA, a festival celebrated at Home 
eirery year on the llth of June, in honour of 

the goddess ^fater Matuta, whose temple 
atood in the Forum Boarium. It was oelc- 
brated cmly by Roman matrona, and ttie 
sacrifices offered to the goddess consisted of 
cakM baked in pots of earthenware. Slaves 



were not allowed to take pert in the solem* 

nities, or to enter the temple of the goddess. 
One slave, however, was admitted by the 
matrons, but only to be exposed to a humi* 
liating treatment, for one of the matrons gave 
her a blow on the cheek, and then sent her 
away from the temple. The matrons on this 
occasion took with them the cbUdien of their 
sisters, htit not their own, held them in their 
arms, and prayed for their welfare. 

MXTRONililA, a festival celebrated on 
the Kalends of March in honour of Juno 
Lucina. Ucnce Horace says, " Martiis cae* 
Mt quid agam Kalendis.** 
■ MATiUMOxirM NrrriAF. Cv«mo<), 

marriage. (1) Greek. The ancient Greek 
legislatora oonaidered the relation of marriage 
as a matter not merely of private, but also of 
public or general internet. This was par- 
ticularly the case at bparta, where proceed- 
ings might be token against those who mar- 
ried too late or unsuitably, n« well as against 
those who did not marry at all. But inde- 
pendent of pnbUo eonriderations, there were 
also private or per- Tnl reassons, peculiar to 
the ancients, wldch made marriage an obli^ 
(ration. One of these was the duty ineom- 
bent upon every individual to provide for a 
continuance of representatives to sooceed 
himself as ndnisters of the Divinity $ and 
another was the desire felt by almost every 
one, not merely to perpetuate hi? own name, 
but to leave Kome one who nuglit make the 
customary offerings at his grave. HITe are 
told that with this view childless persons 
sometimes adopted children. The choice of 
a wife ttttong the sneients waa bnt rarely 
I irn unded upon affection, and scarcely ever 
could have been the result of previous ac- 
qnaintanee or familiarity. In many cases a 
father chose for his son a bride whom the 
latter h&d^ never seen, or compelled him to 
marry fer tibe sake of cheeking his extrava- 
jrance«. By the Athenian laws a citizen was 
not allowed to marry with a foreign woman, 
nor conversely, under very severe penalties, 
but proximity by blood (oyxwrrfta), or con* 
sanguinity (ovyyei eia), w as not, witli some 
few exceptions, a bar to marriage in any 
part of Greece ; direct lineal descent was. 
At Athens the most important preliminary 
to marriage was the betrothal ihv^'-^X 
which was in feet indispensable to the com— 
plete validity of a marriag^e contract. It was 
made by the natural or legal guardian 
(o mlpiov) of the bride deet, and attended by 
, the relatives of both parties as witnesses. 

The wife's dowry waa settled at the betrothal. 
I On the day before the gamos, or marriage, 
I or sometimes on the day itself, certain sacri- 
I floes or offerings (aponActa ya^mv or apo* 
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yofieux) were made to the god» who presided 
mtr marriage. Another CMrernony of almost 
grcneral olwervanco on the wcddinpr day, was 
the bathing of both the bride and bridegroom 
in irater fetched firom some particular firan- 
tnin, -vrhrnce, as some think, the custom of 
placing the figure of a Aovrpo^opoe or water 
carrier** over the tomhe at tboae who died 
unmarried. After these preliminaries, the 
bride was generally conducted from her fa- 
ther's to the house of the bridegroom at night- 
fill, in a chariot (c<^>* afidfrji;) drawn by a pair 
of mules or oxen, and furnished with a kind 
of couch (kKiviis) as a seat. On either tide of 
her sat the bridegroom and one of his most 
intimate friends or relations, who from his 
office was called the paranymph (irapan/fi^*©? 
or »'VM<f>«vr^) ; but as he rode in the car- 
riairc (6\)i^a) with the bride and bridegroom, 
he was sometime« called the iropoxof. The 
nuptial prooeaslon was probebly aeoom- 
panied, according to circumstances, by a 
number of persons, some at whom <»rried 
fhe nuptial torehes. Both Inide and bride- 
groom (t]ie fornu-r voilod} wore decked out 
in their best attire, with chaplets on their 
heads, and the doors of their houses were 
hung with festoons of ivy and bay. As 
the bridal procession movc<l along, the 
hymcnaean song was sung to the accompa- 
niment of Lydian flutes, even in olden times, 
as beautifully described by Ifomer, and the 
married pair received the greetings and 
congratttlatioBS of thoie who met them. 
After entering the bridegroom's house, into 
which the bride was probably conducted by 
his mother, bearinf a Ughted torch, it was 
customary to shower sweetmeats upon them 
(Karaxv(rM.ara), as emblems of plenty and 
prosperity. After this came the nuptial 
feast, to which the name ganms was particu- 
larly applied ; it was generally given in the 
house of the bridegroom or his parents ; and 
hestdes being a festive meeting, served other 
end more important puriwses. There was 
no public rite, whether civil or religious, 
eonneeted with the celebration of marriage 
amongst the ancient Greeks, nnd therefore 
no public record of its solemnimition. This 
deAdency then was anppUed by the mar- 
riage ff vt, fur the pucsts were of course 
competent to prove the fact of a marriage 
having taken place. To this ftast, contrary 
to the u^ual practice amongst the Greeks, 
women were invited as well as men; but 
they seem to have sat at a separate table, 
with the bride still veiled amongst them. 
At the conclusion of this feast she was con- 
ducted by her husband into the bridal 
dhamber ; and a law of Solon required that 
OB entering It they should eat a quince to- 



gether, as if to indicate that their conver- 
sation ought to be sweet and agreeable. 
The song called the Epithalnmium was then 
sung before the doors of the bridal chamber. 
The day after the marriage^ the first of the 
bride's residence in her new abode, was 
called the epaulia (cirauAux) ; on which their 
friends sent the enstomary presents to fhe 
newly married rmijilr'. On another day, 
the apaulia (airavAta), perhaps the second 
after marriage, the bridegroom left his house, 
to lodge apart from his wife at his father's- 
in-law. Some of the presents made to the 
bride by her husband and friends were ealled 
anacalfpteria (avaKoKvnnjpta), as being given 
on the occasion of the brick- fli st appearing 
unveiled ; they were probably given on the 
efwirfia, or day after the marriage. Another 
ceremony observed after marrinsje was the 
sacrifice which the husband ottered up on 
the ooeasion of his bride being registered 
amongst hi;^ own phratores. The above ac- 
count refers to Athenian customs. — ^At Sparta 
the betrothal of fhe bride by her fiitiier or 
guardian (<fi'pios) was retiuisite a< a preli- 
minary of marriage, as well as at Athens. 
Another custom peculiar to the Spartans, 
and a relic of ancient times, was the seizure 
of the bride by her intended husband, but of 
ceursc with the sanction of her parents or 
guardians, she was not, however, imme- 
diately domiciled in her husband's house, 
but cohabited with him for some time clan- 
destinely, tUl he brought her, and frequently 
her mother nNr>, to his home.— The (Ireeks, 
generally hpeaking, entertained little regard 
Ibr fhe ftnnale eharaeter. - They considered 
women, in fact, as decidedly inferinr to T^iirn, 
qualified to discharge only the subordinate 
funetlons in lUte, and rather necessary at 
heli)mates than atrrecable as companions. 
To these notions female education for the 
most part corresponded, and in fhct con- 
firmed them ; it did not supply the elegant 
aeromiilishments and refinement of manners 
which permanently engage the affections, 
when other attractions have passed away. 
Aristotle states, that the relation of man to 
woman is that of the governor to the sub- 
ject; and Plato, that a woman*s t irttie may 
be summed up in a fp-v words, for she has 
only to manage the ho\i»o well, keeping what 
there is in it, and obeying her hosfaand. 
Among the Dorians, however, uml pspeeially 
at Sparta, women eiyoyed much more esti- 
mation tbain in the rest of Greece. — ( S ) Bo- 
mam. A legal Roman marriage was c iilcd 
iuatae nuptiar, Justum matrimonium^ as being 
conformable Xajiu [civile] or to law. A legal 
marringe was either Cam convent lone ujcoHb 
in wumm 9iri, or it was without this con^ 
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▼entio. But both forms of marriage agreed 
In tbte : tti0X9 niul MnnuUiini between 

the parties, and consent. The legal conse- 
quences as to the power of the father over 
his children were the eame in both. Cmntf- 

bium is merely a term which comprehends 
all the conditions of a legal marriage* Ge- 
nerally it may be stated, that there was only 
emnubium between Roman citizens ; the 
cases in which it at any time existed between 
paities, not both Roman citizens, were ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. Originally, or 
at least at one period of the republic, there 
was no connubium between the patricians 
and the lAebeians; bat this was altered by 
the Lex Canulei;i. 'n r. M5.), which allowed 
connubium between pc'i-sons of those two 
eUuMes. There were Tarloos degreee of eon- 
sanpuinity and affinity, within Avhieh there 
was no connubium. An illegal union ot a 
male and female, though affecting to be, was 
not a marriage : the man had no legal wife, 
and the children had no legal father : conse- 
quently they were not in the power of their 
reputed fatlier. The marriage Cum oomeU' 
tioM differed from that Sirtf rnnrmtimtc, in 
the relationship which it effected between tlic 
husband and the wife; tiie marriiige cum 
eonventione wn« a nccopsary condition to 
make a woman a materfamiliaa. By the 
marrii^ com eonventione, the wife passed 
Into the familia of her hush and, and was to 
Urn in the relation of a daughter, or, as it 
was expressed, in numum eoiwrnU. In the 
marriage sine conventione, the wife's rela- 
tion to her own familia remained as before, 
and she was merely taor* Uxor" says 
CSoero|» genus of which there are two 
species ; one is matprfnmilias, quae in mn- 
num convenit ; the other is ttxor only," Ac- 
COfdingly, a materfamilias is a wife who is in 
manu, and in the familia of her hiishand. A 
wife not in manu was not a member of her 
husband's femilla, and therefore the term 
could not apply to her. Mntrona was pro- 
perly a wife not in manu, and equivalent to 
nxor ; and she was called matraoa before she 

had any children. But these Avords are not 
always used in these their original and 
proper meanings. It does not appear that 
any forms were requisite in the marriage 
sine conventione; and apparently the evi- 
dence of such marriage was cohabitation ma- 
trimonii causa. The matrimonii causa might 
be proved by various kinds of evidence. In 
the case of a umrriagc cuiu conventione, 
flwre were three forms, 1. Unu, 2. Ar« 
fOMM, and 3. Crh^nipiio. — 1. Marriage was 
effleeted by m«u«, if a woman lived with a i 
man fer a iMe year as his wife $ and tiife 
was bgr aaalofy to naneaptton of moraUSB | 



, generally, in which u^us fur one year gave 
ownership. TheLawoftheTweWeTatdespro- 

vided, that if a woman did not wish to come 
into the manus of her husband in this man- 
ner, she shoold absent hersdf from him 
annually for three nig^hta {trhioctiuni] and so 
break the usus of the year. 2. Farreum was 
a form of marriage, in which certain words 
wore used in the presence of ten witnesMS, 
and M'ere accompanied hy h cfrtain relifrious 
ceremony, in winch pauin lart-eus was em- 
ployed ; and hence this form of marriafe waa 
also called confarreatio. It appears that 
certain priestly offices, such as that of Ha- 
men Dlidia, emdd only be hdd by those who 
were bom of parents who had been married 
by this ceremony {cor\/arrMti parentes). 3. 
OoempHo waa eflhieted by manelpatio, and 
consequently the wifi >vas in mancipio. 
[Mancipiux.] a woman who was cohahit> 
ing with a man as uxor, might come into his 
manus by this ceremony, in which case the 
coemptio was said to be matrimonii causa, 
and she who was formerly uxor became 
apud maritum filiae loco. Spomalia were 
not an unusual preliminaiy of marriage, but 
they were not necessary. — The sponsalia were 
an agreement to marry, made in such form 
as to pive each party a rtfflit of action 
in case of non-performance, and the offend* 
ing party was condemned in such damages 
as to the judex srrmfd just. The woman 
who was prwuised in marriage was accord- 
ingly called spoMM, which ia cqutralent to 
promissa ; the man who was engaged to 
marry was called tponstts. — The spousalia 
were of course not binding, if the parties 
consented to waive the contract. Sometimes 
a present was made hy the futtire liushand to 
the future wife by way of eurneiil [arrha, 
arrha tpotualitia), or, an it was called, prop- 
ter miptim donatio. — The consequences of 
marriage were — 1. The power of the father 
over the children of the marriage, wMoh was 
a completely new relation, an effect indeed 
of marriage, but one which had no influence 
over the relation of the hnsband and wife. 
[Pathia PorKsTAs.] 2. The liabilities of 
either of the parties to the punishmenta 
affixed to the ^delation of the marriage onion. 
[AnuLTERitM ; DivoRTiuM.] S. The relation 
of husband and wife with respect to property. 
[Dos.] When marriage was dissolved, the 
parties to it might marry again ; bot opinion 
considered it more decent for a woman not 
to murry again. A woman was reqtiired by* 
usage (««o«) to wait a year bttbre aihe con- 
tracted a second marriage, on the pain of 
infamia. — It remains to describe the customs 
and rites which were observed by the Bo- 
mans nt nanlageB. Alter fho parties had 
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ain^ci to marry aiid the perH<ina in whose 
potestas thef w«N had eanaented, a meeting 
of friends was sometimes held at the hmisc 
of the maiden for the purpose of settling the 
marriage-contract, which wM written on 
tnblcts, and signed by both parties. The 
woman after she had promised to become 
tbe trife of a num waa called ipMum, ptteta^ 
irfn, or xpr-rata. It appears that, at least 
during the imperial period, the man put a 
ring on the linger of Ms betrothed, as a 
pledge of his fidelity. This rinj? was pro- 
bably, like all rings at this time, worn on 
the left hand, and on tiie finger nearest to 
tho smallest. The last point to be fixed was 
the day on which the marriage was to take 
place. The Romans believed that certain 
days were unfortunate for tiie p e rfcrmance 
of the marria.ee rites, cither on account of 
the religious cUaructer of those days theiu- 
Belvee, or on acooont of the days by which 
they TTcrP followed, a-< the woman had to 
perform certain religious rites on the day 
after her wedding, wUdi eoold not take 
ptaee on a dies ater. Days not sxiitable for 
entering upon matrinumy were the calends, 
nonce, and idet of every month, all dies atri, 
the whole months of May and February, and 
a great number of festivals. On the wedding- 
day, which in the early times was never 
fixed upon without consulting the auspices, 
the bride was dressed in a lonp white robe 
with a purple friuKC, or adorned with rihands. 
This dress was called tunica rt'ctn, and was 
bonnr! round the waist with a girdle {corona, 
ci/i^niuni, or zotut), which the husband had 
to untie in tiie erening. The bridal veil, 
called flammeum, was of a briifht yellow 
colour, and her shoes likewise. Uer hair 
was divided on this occasion with the point 
of a spear. The hrido was condvicted to the 
house of her husband in the evening. She 
was taken wIUi apparent vtolenoe fttnn tiie 
anus of her mother, or of the person who 
had to give her away. On her way she was 
aoeompanied by three boys dressed in the 
praetexta, and whose fathers and mothers 
were still alive (piifrinii ct mnfrimi). One 
of them carried before her a torch of white 
thorn {spina), or, according to others, of 
pine wood; the two otliers walked by her 
side, suppoi-ting her by the arm. The bride 
hersdf carried a distaff and n sptndte, with 
wool. A boy called camillus carrirr! in a 
4»>vered vase {cumerat cumerum^ or camil^ 
Wm\ the so-^dled ntensils of the bride and 
pl;r. thiniT"* for children fcrepundia). Besides 
thetie persons who otliciated on the occasion, 
the proeesdon was attended by a nnmerons 
train of fricndis, Ixith of the bride and the 
hrid^oom* When the precession arrived 



I at the house of the bridegroom, the door o( 
which was adorned with gariands and flowers, 
the bride wns carried ocrow the threshold by 
pronnbi^ i, e. men who had been married 
to only one woman, that she might not 
knock afr«iin^t it with her foot, which wotiUl 
have been an evil omen. Before she entered 
the house, she wound wool around the door- 
post^ of her new residence, and anointed 
them M ith lord (adgu 9uiUu») or wolf's fat 
{adept lupinu$). The husband Teorivedher 
with tire and water, which the woman had 
to touch. This was either a symbolic puri* 
flcatlon, or a symbolic expresalMi of welcome, 
as the interdicere aqua et igni was the for- 
mula for banishment. The bride saluted her 
husband with the words : ubi tu CaitUf e^fo 
Caia. After she had entered the house with 
distaff and spindle, she was jjlaced upon a 
sheep-skin, and here the keys of the house 
were delivered into her hands. A repast 
feoflrta nupiialis) piven by the husband to 
the whole train of relatives and friends who 
accompanied the bride, generally eondnded 
the solemnity of the day. Many ancient 
writers mention a very popular song, JoAi- 
stNt or TolosMo, whidi was enng at wed- 
dings ; but Mhether it was suns? during tho 
repast or during the procession is not quite 
clear, though we may infer from the story 
respecting the origin of the song, that it was 
rang- while the proces<«ion was advancing 
towurdH the house of the hui>buud. It may 
easily be imagined that a stdemnity like that 
of uiarriaffc did not t;i^e place among the 
merry and humorous Italians without a 
variety of Jests and railleries, and the ancient 
writers mention sonprs which were sung be- 
fore the door of the bridal apartment by girls, 
after flie company had left. Theee songs 
were probably the old Fescennina [Ff.sckn. 
kxxa], and are frequently cs^^EpUhalamia. 
At the end of the repast the bride was eoo> 
ducted hy matrons who had not had more 
than one husband {proni^tae)^ to the lectus 
genialis in the atrium, which was on this 
occasion magnificently adorned and strewed 
with tiowers. On the following day the 
husband sometiuies gave uuuther eutertaia* 
ment to his ftiMlds, which was called repotia, 
and the woman, who on this day tmdertook 
the management of the bouse of her hus- 
band, had to perftm certain rdigions rites; 
on which account,' as was observed above, it 
was necessary to select a day for the mar- 
riage which was not followed by a lUes ater. 
Those rites probably consisted of sacrifices to 
the Dii Penates. The position of a Roman 
woman after marriage was very different 
from that of a Greek woman. The Roman 

presided over the whole household ; she edoi* 
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eated her children, watched over and pre- 
wemd the h<mour of the booae, and as the 
materfamilias she shared the honours and 
respect shown to her husband. Far from 
hetag eonilned like the Greek women to a 
distinct apaitmont, the Rr in r. iii itrnn, at 
least daring the better centuries of the re- 
public, occupied fhe most important part of 
the hou'io, the atrium. 

MAUSOLEUM (MnwoAfToi ), signified ori- 
ginally the sepulchre of Ma Usui us, which was 
a magnificent monument erected at Halicar- 
nasHus B. c. 353, by Artemisia, the widow of 
Mausolus. (See Ciassical DicL, art. Arte- 
mma.) It was adorned with. bcantlM works 
of art, and was regarded as one of the sovon 
wonders of the world. The word MamoUum 
wos used by tte Bonutas as a tenerle name 
for any mnfjrniftcent sepulchral odifieo. Mau- 
solos, the dynast of Caria, having died in 
B. c. 858, his queen Arten^sia eylneed her 
sorrow by observing his funcr;il rites with 
the most expensive splendour, and by com- 
mencing the ereetkm of a sepulchral monu- 
ment to him at Holicamossus, which should 
surpass any thing the world had yet seen. 
The building extended 63 feet from north to 
soutb, t^ing shorter on the fronta, and its 
wlu'lo circuit was 411 feet (or, according to 
tiic iiumberg 318., 440) ; it rose to the height 
of 25 euMts (87^ feet) ; and was snrroonded 
by 36 columns. This part of the building was 
called Pteron. It was adorned with sculptures 
in relief; on Its eastern ilue by 8eopaa» on the 
northern by Brya^is, on the southern by 
Timotheus, on the western by Leoohares. 
Above this f$term was a pyramid equal to it 
in hoiffht, diminishing by 24 gtcjis to its 
summit, which was surmounted by the mar- 
ble quadriga made by Pythis. The total 
hdgbti including thin ornament, was 140 
fit;t. In the Roman Mmusolea the fonn 
chiefly employed was that of u t>ueci;;i>tiiuu of 
terraces in imitation of the rogua. Of these 
the most celebrated were those of Augustus 
and of iiadrian ; the latter of which, stripped 
of its ornaments, still forms the fortress of 
modern Home (the castle of S. Angclo) ; but 
of the other, which was on a still larger 
scale, and wbieh was oonsidered aa one 
of the most nia^'niflccnt biiildinfi? rif Au- 
gustus, there are only some insigniflcaut 
mins^ 

MEDIASTTxT, the name given to slaves, 
used for any common purpose. The nume is 
ehiefly given -to certain slaves belonging to 
the familia rostlca, but it is also applied SOine- 
times to slaves in the city. 

MKDIilNUS 0**6tfu««), the principal dry 
measure of the Oreeka* It wan used espe- 
eiaUy for meaBuringeom. The Attio medim- 



nus wa8 equal to six Roman modii. For its 
subdivisions see TaUea at tiie end. [Muns- 
TEs; Choemx ; Xestes ; Cottt.a.] 

M£DIX TUTICUS, the name of the su- 
preme magistrate among the Oscan people. 
Medlx appears to have signified a magistrate 
of any kind, and tutietu to have been equiva- 
lent to magmu or aummm, Livy, therelbre, 

in callinif the medix tutieus the .tininniis nui- 
ffistratut, gives a literal translation of the word. 

megalEsia, meoAlenbIa, or h£oX. 

LENSES LCDI, a festival with games, cele- 
brated at Rome in the month of April and in 
honour of the great lautker uf tiie t<odi» 
(Cybel^, M«yaA*) ^co^t whence the festival 
derived its name). The stntnc of the goddess 
was brought to Rome from I'esiunus in b. c. 
208, and the day of its arriTal was solemnised 
with a mafzrnifieent procession, lectisteniia, 
and games, and great numbers of people car- 
ried presents to fhe goddese on the CapitoL 
The repTilar celebration of the Megalesia, 
however, did not begin till twelve years later 
(b. c. 191), when the temple, which had been 
vowed and ordered to be built in n. c . 203, 
was completed and dedicated by M. Junius 
Brutus. The festival lasted for six days, 
beginning on the 4 th of April. The season of 
this festival, like that of the wlinle month in 
which it took place, wju* fuli oi i.'cucral re- 
joicings and feasting* It was cu.^tomary for 
Ihe wealthy Roman«< on this occasion to in- 
vite one another mutually to their repasts. 
The games which were held at the Mcgaleaia 
were purely scenic, and not circenses. Thsy 
were at first held on the Palatine, in fhmt of 
the temple of the goddess, bat afterwards 
also in the theatres. Tlie day which M-as 
especially set apart for the performance of 
scenic plays waa fhe third of tiie festfraL 
Slaves were not permitted to be present at 
the frames, and the magistrates appeared 
di-e.sj>cd iu a purple toga and praetexta, 
whence the proverb, purpura Megaleim§, 
The games were under the superintendence 
of the curule aediles, and we know that four 
of fhe extant ]daya of Terence were performed 
at the Metralesia. 

MEMBKANA. [Libcb.] 

MBirSA (tp««t<<tX a table. The sfmidest 
kind of table was a round one with three 
legs, called iu Greek rpiirovf . Tables, how- 
ever, mtist usually haTe had ftrar legs, as tike 
etymoloiry of rpaire^a, the common word for 
table, indicates. For the houses of the opu- 
lent, tables were made of the most valuable 
and beautiful kinds of wood, especially of 
juaple, or of the citrus of Afrit i, which was 
a species of cyprc&sor juniper. As the table 
wa.H not lar^, it was usual to plaee the dishes 
and the Tariona kinda of meat i^an it» and 
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then to bring it Urns ftmiahed to tbe place 
■where the guests were reclining. On many 
occmsions, indeed, each guest either had a 
Mnall tabic to himself, or the company was 
ifivided into parties of two or three, with a 
separate tabic for each p;irtv, as is distinftlv 
represcated in the. cut under brxposnrsi. 
Hcnfift we have audi jdiraaee wummm ap- 
ponere or opponere^ and mensam m/ferre or 
remot^re. The two principal courses of a 
deipuon and eoetut^ or a Gnek and Roman 
dinner, were called re^iM't tivtly fl-pcitTj rpei- 
ffc^ 6<vT«pa rpairc^o, and m»Ma primal 
wien$a teeunda. rCowfA; Ihopwosr.] 

MKNS.lRil, MEXSClaRIi, or NCMU- 
LAEII, a kind of public bankers at Kome 
who were appointed by the state ; they were 
distinct fhni the argentarii, wIm were com> 
mon banker", and did business on their own 
account. [AuotNTAiui.] The mcii;iaru had 
their tables or banks {mentae) like oirdlnary 
bankers, in the fonim, and in the name of 
the aerurium they offered ready money to 
debtor* who ooold give seeuity to fhe state 
for it. Such aji expediency was devised by 
the state only in times« of great distress. The 
flrst time tkat mensarii [quinq^utfifi mctMorit) 
were ;ii)i)ointed was in u. c. 352, at the time 
when the plebeians were so deeply involved 
In delity that tiiey were obliged to borrow 
money from new creditors in order to pay 
the old ones, and thus ruined themselves 
completely. On this occasion they were also 
author i>e(l to ordain that cattle or land should 
be received as payment fit a fair valuation. 
With the exception of this first time, they 
appear durinir the time of the repabUo to 
have always been triumviri mensarii. One 
class of mensarii, however (perhaps an In- 
ferior order), tiie meimtlarU or mmndarii^ 
seem to have Inen permanently employed by 
the state, and these must be meant when we 
read, that not only tke aeraritdn, bat also 
private individuals, depo^ited in their hands 
sums of money which they had to dispose of. 

MENSIS. [Calendarium.] 

MERENDA. [Coesa.) 

MKTAT-. ^Circus.] 

MKTALLl Sl (^^€Ta\\ov\ a mine and metal. 
Tlie metals w hich have been known from the 
earliest period of which we have any informa- 
tion arc those which were long distinguished 
as the seren principal metals, namely, gold, 
silver, copper, tin, iron, lead, and mcrcnry. 
It to this Mst we add the compound of gold 
and silver called eleefrtim, the componnd of 
copper and tin called xaAico? and acs (bronze), 
and steel, we have, in all probability, a com- 
plete list of the metals known to the Greeks 
and Romans, with the exception of zinc, 
which they do not seem to have known as a 



metal, but only in its ores, and of brass, 
which they regarded as a sort of bronze. The 
early Greeks were no doubt chiefly indebted 
for a supply of the various Uict^s to the 
commerce of the I'hoenicians, who proe ni ed 
them principally from Arabia and Spain, and 
tin from our own island and the l:;ast. They 
were perfteetly aeqttainted with the p r ocesae s 
of smelting the metal from the ore, and of 
forging heated masses into the required 
shapes, by the aid of tiie hammer and tongs; 
The smith's instruments were the anvil 
{iuqiMv) with the block on which it rested 
(iutiMrrov), the tongs (m/paypij), and the 
hammer (poior^p, <r^vpa). The advances 
made in the art of metallurgy in subse- 
quent times are chiefly connected with tho 
improvements in the art of statuary. The 
method of working, as dewribed in TTomer, 
siccms to have luug prevailed, namely by 
beating oot lumps of the material into the 
form proposed, antl nftnrwards fitting the 
pieces together by means of pins or keys. 
It was called o<^vf>i|Aatw, from 9^pa, a 
hammer. The next mode, among the Greeks, 
of executing metal works seems to have 
been by plating upon a nnclens, or general 
form, of wood — a practice which was em- 
ployed also by the Egyptians. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine at what date 
the casting of metal was introduced. Ac- 
cording to th^ statements of Pausaniai* and 
Pliny, the art of casting in broiize and in 
iron was invented by Rhoecus and Theodoras 
of Samos, who probably lived in the slatil 
and fifth centuries before our era. 

METOICI OftlroucMX tiie name by vhieb, 
at Athens and in other Greek states, the 
re$ident aliens were designated. They must 
be distinguished flrom such strangers as made 
only a transitory stay in a place, for it was a 
characteristic of a tuetoicuSf that he resided 
permanently in the city. No city of Greece 
perhaps had such a number of resident aliens 
as Athens, since none afforded to stran^rs so 
many facilities for carrying on mercantile 
business, or a more agreeable mode of li\ing. 
In the census instituted by Demetrius Phale- 
reus (B.C. 309), the niuuber of resident aliens 
at Athens was 10,000, in which number 
women and children were probably not in- 
cluded. The jealousy with which the citisens 
of the ancient Greek republics kept 'fheir 
hodj' clear of intruder?, is also manifest in 
their regulations concerning aliens. Uow» 
ever long they might have rerfded in Afhens, 
they were always reurarded as strangers, 
whence they are sometimes called (€f«i, and 
to remind them of their position, they had on 
some occasions to perform certain degrading 
servioes to the Athenian citiaens £HT3Kua» 
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phobia]. Thwe nerrioe* wwre, however, in 
«11 probaMIity not intended to hurt the feel- 

inprs of the aliens, but were simply acts !«ym- 
bolLcal of thtir ri-hition to the citizens. Aliens 
•were not allowed to acquire landed property 
in the state they hail chosen for their resi- 
dence, and were consequently obliged to live 
in hired homes or apartments. As thejr did 
not constitute a part of the «itate, and were 
yet in constfnt intercourse and commerce with 
its members, every alien was obliged to select 
a citizen for his patron (n-pcHrraTTj?), who was 
not only the mediator between them and the 
state, through whom alone they eoold trans- 
art any legal business, whether private or 
public, but was at the same time answerable 
(eyyvijTij^) to the state for the conduct of his 
client. On the other hand* however, the 
state allow ed the aliens to carry on all kinds 
of industry and commerce under the protec- 
tion of the law ; in fact, at Athens nearly all 
businp«t«( was in the hands of alienf<, who on 
this account lived for the most part in tbe 
PeiraeeuB. Eaeh fhmily of aliens, whether 
ther availed thenTicIvcs of the privilege of 
carrying on any mercantile business or not, 
had to pay an annual tax (turoUtimf or fevuea) 
of twelve drathniae, or if the head of the 
family was a widow, of only six drachmae. 
If aliens did not pay this tax, or if they 
assumed the right of citizens, and probably 
also in case they refused to select a patron, 
they not only forfeited the protection of tlie 
stst^ but were sold as slaves. Extraordinary 
taxes and liturgies (cto-f^opat and AetTovpyun) 
devolved upon aliens no less than upon citi- 
sens. Tbe aliens were also obUged, like 
citizen?, to serve in the regular armies and 
in the fleet, both abroad and at home, for the 
deflsnee of the eity. Those aliens who were 
exempt from the burthens peculiar to their 
class were called uoteles (iamtAeli), They 
had not to iMiy the furoOuoy {Mfuna furot- 
KLov), were not oblitjeil to choose a JipocrraTTj?, 

and in fact ciyoyed all tbe rights of citizens, 
exeept fhoee <rf a political nature. Their con- 
dition was termed to-or<Aeia, and iawmkknia. 

METOPA or METOPE (m'toitt/), the name 
applied to each of the spaces between the 
triglyphs in the friei'.e of the Doric orderi and 
by metonymy to the sculptured ornament 
with which those spaces were filled up. In 
the original signifloance of the parts tiie tri- 
plyphs represent the ends of the cross-beams 

joists which rested on the architrave } the 
beds of these beams were eaUed imai, and 
hence the spaces between them fj^eroTvai. • 
Originally they were left open ; next they i 
were filled op with plain slabs, as in the | 
propylaea at Elcusis, ;ind many other build- | 
inga, and lastly, but still at an early period* I 



they were adorned with 8culpture$> either in 
low or high relief. The metopes from the 
Parthenon in the British Museum are 
adorned with t>culpturcs in high relief. 

METRfiTES (ftcT/n^X the ptincipa] Greek 
liquid measure. The Attic mctretes was equal 
in capacity to the amphora, containing 8 
galls. 7*S65 plats, Englidi. See the Tables. 
[Chocs : Choknix ; Xestks ; Coma.] 

METRUPOLIii. [Cquohia.] 

HiLIiRE, MILLlARiUM, or MILLE 
PASSUUM (m-'Aioi'), the llonian mile, con- 
sisted of 1000 paces {jptutm) of 5 feet each, 
and was fherefbre «S000 feet. Taking the 
Roman foot at 11'649G English in( hes I'l s , 
the Roman mile would be 1G18 pji^lish 
yards, or 142 yards less than the Engiiisb 
statute mile. The most Common term for 
the mile i.s miUe pnit$uunt, or only the initials 
M. P. ; sometimes the word pmsuum is omit> 
ted. The Boman mile eonlidned 8 Greek 
stadia. The mile-stones along the PLoman 
roads were called miUiaria. They were also 
called fapMsv ; thus we have ad tertium 
(Irm (or without the word lapidem] for 3 
miles £rom Rome. Augustus erected a gilt 
pillar in the Forum, where the principal 
roads terminated, which was called inillia- 
rium aureum ; but the miles were not 
reckoned from it, but from the gates <tf the 
city. Sodi central marks appear to have 
been common in the principal citien of the 
Roman empire. The " London-stone " in 
Cannon-6^t>et is supposed to have marked 
the centre of the Roman roads in Britain. 

MIMUS o^wxoi), the name by which, in 
Oreeee and at Bome, a epedes of the drama 
was designated, though the Rnman raimus 
differed essentially firom the Greek. The 
Greek mimua seems to have originated among 
the Greeks of Sicily and southern Italy, and 
to have oonsirted originally of extemporary 
representatioiis or imitatioiis of ridiculous 
occurrences of common life at certain festi- 
vals. At a later period these rude repre- 
sentations atKiaired a more artlstio liontt, 
which was brought to a high degree of per- 
foctiou by Sophron of Syracuse (about b. c. 
42uy. He wrote his pieces in the popular 
dialect of the Dorians and a kind of rhytiuni- 
cal pro«e. Amonf? the Romans the word 
mimus was applied to a sp^ecics of dramatic 
plays as well as to the persons who acted in 
them. It is certain that the Romans (]•<} not 
derive their mimus from the Oieekt* in 
souUiem Italy, but that it was of native 
prrowth. The Greek mimes were written in 
prose, and the name M^f^ was never applied 
to an actor, but if used of a person it atgirified 
one who made grimaces. The Roman mimes 
were imitations of foolish and mostly in- 
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decent 

comedy cxcppt in consisting Tr.ove of frostures 
and niimicry man of spoken dialogue. At 
Borne sncli mimes eeem originally to have Iweii 
exhibfted at funerals, whort' one or more per- 
sons (Mttmt) represented in a burlenque manner 
the lift of the drceased. If there were several 
mimi, one of them, or thoir leader, was called 
archimmta. These coarse and indecent per- 
formances had greater charms for the Romans 
than the regular drama. They were performed 
on the st'd^c as farces after traszedies, and 
during the empire they gradually supplanted 
the place of the Atellanae. It was peculiar to 
the actors ill these mime, to wear neither 
masks, the cothurnus, nor the soccuk, whence 
they are sometimes called planipedes. 

MiXA. [Talkntim.] 

HIRMILLONES. [Giadiatobia] 
. MlSSio. [ExKacms] 

MTSSlO. Xl.ADIATOUKS.] 

MITRA (jiirpa), in general a band of any 
kind, and spedflcally, (1) A belt or girdle 
worn by warriors round the waist. [ZoxA.]^ 
(2) A broad bimd of cloth worn roini<l the 
head, to which the name of anadcma was 
sometimes given. [Coma.] 

MODIUS, the principal dry measure of 
the Komauii, was equal to one-tbird of the 
amphora, and therefore ecmtslned nearly two 
gallons English. (See the Tables.) The 
modius was one-sixth of the medimnua. 

MdLA WAiwX a mill. All mills were an- 
ciently macie of i>tone, the kind u«ed beinf? a 
volcanic trachyte or porous lava {pyrites, 
$Uiees, pfimiceas). Every mill consisted of 
two essential parts, the upper mill-stoiie, 
which wa.s moveable (catillus, ow>f, rb em- 
li.v\iov), and the lower, which was fixed and 
hf much the larger of the two. Hence a 
mill is Mtmetimes called molae in the plural. 
The principal mills mentioned by ancient 
authors are the following : — ^I. The hand- 
mill, or quern, called mola manttaria, versa- 
tilis, or trusatilis. The hand-mills were 
worked among the Greeks and Romans by 
slaves. Their piatrinum was consc(iuently 
proverbial as a place of painful and deg^rading 
lahonr ; and this toil was Imposed principally 
on women. II. Tlie cattle-mill, mola asina- 
riOf in which human labour was supplied hy 
the use of an ass ot some other animal. III. 
The water-mill {tnola aquaria, vSpoAeVrj?). 
A cogged wheel, attached to the axis of the 
water wheel, turned another which was at- ^ y 
kaohed to the axis of the upper mill-stone : y/j^ 
the corn to be pround fell between the stones 
out of a hopper {iu/untUbulum), which was 
fl\ed above them. IT* The flootingwmill. 
V. The saw<4ttiU. VL The pspper-miU* 



HOKASCHIa Omimwx^). (I general nama 

for any fonn of g-ovcrnment in which the su- 
preme functions of political administratioa 
are in the hands of a single person. The 
term fiovapx^a is applied to such governments, 
whether they are hereditary or elective, legal 
or usurped. In Its commonest appUeation, 
it is equivalent to ^acnXtia, whether absolute 
or limited. But the rule of an a^symrutes 
or a tyrant would equally be called a iMvofix**^- 
Hence Plutarch uses it to axpress the Latin 
dkfatvia. It is hy a somewhat rhetorical 
ui>e of tlie word that it is applied now and 
then to the irifUK. 

MUNKTA, the mint, or the place where 
money was coined. The mint of Rome was 
a bnUding on the CapitoUne, and attached to 
the temple of Juno Moneta, as the aerarium 
was to the temple of Saturn. The officers 
who had the superintendence of the mint 
were the Tnumvlri Monctales, who were 
perhaps first appointed about b. c. 269. 
Under the republic, the coining of money 
was not a privilege which belonged exclu- 
sively to the state. The coins struck in the 
time of tiie republic mostly bear the names 
of private individuals ; and it would seem 
that everj' Ilonutn citizen had the rif?ht of 
having his own guid and silver coined in the 
pnUie mint, and under the superintendence 
of its officers. Still no one till the time of 
the empire had the right of putting his own 
image upon a coin; Julius CSesar was the 
first to whom this privilege was granted. 

MONILK (of)^)i a necklace, ^'ecklaces 
were worn by both sexes among the most po- 
lished of those nations which the Greeks called 
barbarous, especially the Indians, the £gyp> 
tians, and the Persians. Greek and Bomaa 
females adopted them more particularly as a 
bridal ornament. Tlicy were of various forms, 
as may be seen by the following specimens : — 
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MONCMENTUM. [Fu.vrs.] 
MORA. "ExERcrrus.] 
MORTAUIUM, also called PILA and PI- 
LUM (oAfxo?, lySi}, ly6i<:), a mortar. Before 
the invention of mills [Mou] corn was 
pounded and rubbed in mortars (phtum), 
and hence the place for making bread, or the 
bake-biMue, waa called piHritum, Also long 
after the intrrKluction of mills this vas an 
indispensable article of domestic furniture. 
Those used In pharmacy were aometlines 
made of Egyptian aluha^trr. The mortar 
was also employed in pounding charcoal, rub- 
bing it with glue, in order to make black 
paint (atramentum), in making fdaater for 
the walls of apartments, in mixing spices and 
fragrant herbs and flowers for the use of the 
kitchen, and in metallm^, as in triturating 
cinnabar to obtain merenry from it by aub- 
limation. 

MULSUM. [YoivK.] 
MCXERATOR. (GLAniATonrs.l 
MCxiCEPS, MOnMpIuM. [Colokia; 

FOBm!KATA« ClYXTATBS.] 

MCNUS. [TIONOItKS.] 
HCNUS. [GLADIATOaES.] 

Mt^LTS CdRGNA. [Gohowa.] 

MURRTIIXA YAS A, or MURREA VASA, 
were first introduced into Rome by Pompey, 
who dedicated cups of this kind to Jupiter 
Capitolinus. Their value was very great. 
Nero gave 300 talents for a capi^ or (Ij inUinu' 
cup. These murrhine vessels came Irom the 
Eaeti ptinoipally from places within the Par- 
thian empire, and chiefly from Caramania. 
They were made of a subt^Unce formed by a 
nurifltnre thickened in tiie earth bf he«t» tad 
were chiefly valued on account of the variety 
of their colours. Modem writers differ much 
reqieeting the material of which they were 
eompo<»>d, and some think they may haTC 
been true Chinese porcelain. 

Mf^RUS, MOENIA (relxof), thewaUof a 
city, in contradistinction to Paries (tcmIxo*), 
the wall of a house, and MaceriOt a boundary 
wall. Wo find cities surrounded by massive 
walls at the earliest periods of Greek and 
Rotnan history. Homer speaks of the chief 
cities of the Argive kingdom as " the walled 
Tiryna," and ** Mycenae the well-built city," 
attesting the great antiquity of those identical 
gigantic walls which still stand at Tiryns and 
My eenae, and which hare been frequently attri- 
buted to the Cyclope?! and Pclus,nans. Three 
principal species can be clearly distin- 
guished : — 1. That in which the masses of 
stone are of irret^ular ^hajK' and arc put to- 
gether without any attempt to ht them into 
one ftnother, the interstices being loosely 
filled in with smaller stones. An example is 
given in the annexed engraving. 2. In other 



ases we find the blocks still of irregular 
polygonal ahapee, hat their aides we nifllei. 




Aocicnt Vail at Hitbi. 

ently smoothed to make each fit accurately 
into the angles between the others^ and their 

faces are cut so as to i,'ivc the whole wall a 
tolerably smooth surface. An example ia given 
inthe annexed engraving. 3. In the third spe- 




Anctaat Wall of lAiiM, dw Ampolu of 

oies, the blot^ are laid in horiaontal cottrses, 

innrc or lc=5? regular (sometimes in<leed so 
irregular, that none of the horiaontal jointe 
are contbinous), and wi^ vertieal Jatnts 
either perpendicular or oblicjue, and with all 
the joints more or less accurately fitted. The 
walls of Mycenae present one of the i-uder 
examples <tf this sort of structure ; and the 
following onirravintr of the "Lion Gate" of 
that fortress (so culleil from the rudely sculp- 
tured figures of lions) ehows also th» manner 
in wliich the crates of these three species of 
walls were built, by supporting an immense 
Uoek of stone, liar the lintd, upon two others, 
for jambs, the latter inclining inwards, so as 
to give more space than if they were up- 
right. — The materials emplosred in walls 
about the time vf l*ericles were various sorts 
of stono, and, in some of the most magnifi- 
cent temples, marUe. The practice of pat- 
ting a facing of marble over a wall of a com- 
moner material was introduced in the next 
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period of anbtteetoral UMorjr. For build- 
ings of ft twromon lort, th« materials em- 
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ployed were smaller stone*, ronfh or aquared, 

or flints, as well as bricks. These "vrcre 
bound togetber witb Toxioua kinds of mortar 
or oement, eompoaed of lime mixed wlfh dif- 
fcrcnt sands and volcanic earths. The history 
of Roman masonry is not very different from 
that of the Greek.— The most andent works 
at Bome, such as the Career Mamertinus, 
the Cloaca 3faxima, and the Servian Walls, 
were constructed of massive quadrangular 
hewn stones, placed together without ce- 
ment. [Cloaca.] Five species of Roman ma- 
Konry may be distinguished; namely, 1. when 
the hlodcs of stone aie laid in alternate 
courses, lengthwise in one course, and cross- 
wise in the next ; this is the most common ; 
2. when the stones in oadi eourse are laid 
alternately alonR andaoross; thi=: conrtruc- 
tion was usual when the walls were to 
be fSwed with slahs of marble ; 8. when they 
are laid entirely lensrthw ise ; 4. entirely 
crosswise ; and 5. when the courses are al- 
ternately higher and lower than eaeh other. 
As \if UlB Greeks, so by the Romans, walls 
of a commoner sort were built of smaller 
quarried stones {eaementa) or of bricks. The 
exeellence of the cement which the Romans 
n?c(l enabled them to constrrirt -walls of very 
small rough stones, not Uud ui courses, but 
held toiler by the mmtar ; this stmctture 
was called opits ineerftim. Another structure 
of which the Ramans made great use, and 
wtdeh was one df the most dnrahle of all, 
was that composed of courses of flat tiles. 
Such courses were also introduced in the 
other kinds of stone and brick walla, in whieh 
they both served as bond-courses, and, in the 
lower part of the wall, kept the damp from 
risinff from the groond. Uriek walls oorered 



with stucco were exoeedtagly oommon with 

the RnmnTTJ : even columns were made id 
brick covered with stucco. 

HUSCOLIIS was a kind of vinea, one of 
the smaller military machines, by Which tiie 
besiegers of a town were protected. 

MOSfiUM OievMMif), the nune of on iiMd- 
tution founded by IHolenvy Philadelphus, 
about B. c. 280, for the promutiou oi learn- 
ing and the support of teamed men. The 
nuisexini formed part of the palace, and con- 
tained doistera or porticoes (ircpiiraTov), a 
puUie tikeatre or leetoie-TOom ('{(^pa), and 
a large hall (dlxot fieyac), where the learned 
men dined together. The museum was sup- 
ported by a common fund, supplied appa- 
rently from the public treasury; and the 
whole institution wn«« under the superin- 
tendence of a priest, who was appointed by the 
king, and after Eg>-pt became a province of 
the Roman eni])irc, by the Caesar. Botanical 
and zoological gardens appear to have been 
attached to the museum. 

MYRII (^ii'pioO* the name {riven the 
popular assembly of the Arcadians, which 
was establidied after the overthrow of the 
Spartan supremacy by the battle of Leuctra, 
and which used to meet at Megalopolis in 
order to determine upon matters afKsoting 
the whole people. 

MYSiA (jLvoxa), a festival celebrated by 
the inhabitants of Pellene in Achaia in ho- 
nour of Demeter M jsia, which lasted for 7 
day'. 

MY8T£RiA. The names by which mys- 
teries or mystio festivals were designated in 
Greece, are fxvfrrfipia, rektrai, and opyta. The 
name opym (from *opya.) originally signihed 
only saeriflees accompanied by certain cere- 
monies, but it wa- afrri T^Tirrl- applied f -pr- 
cially to the cercmoaies observed in the wor- 
ship of Dionysus, and at a atfU later period 
to mysteries in general. TcAo^' -iffnifio-, in 
general, a religious festival, but more par- 
ticularly a Instratton or ceremony performed 
in order to avert some calamity, either public 
or private. "Uvan^puyy signifies, properly 
speaking, the secret part of the worship, but 
was also used in the same sense as rcAcfif, 
and for mystic worship in general. Mys- 
teries in general may be defined as sacrifices 
and ceremonies whidi took ptaoe at night or 
in secret within B<ime sanctuary, which the 
uninitiated were not allowed to enter. What 
was essential to them, were objects of wor- 
ship, sacred utensils, and tnditif n.i with 
their interpretation, which were withheld 
trtm all persons not initiated. The most 

celebrated mys-terles in Greece were those o* 
Saoutthrace and £leiisis» which are described 
th s^avate sHMm* [Cawmia; Eunnxu.] 
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VfAENiA. fFuNUS.] 

j\ NATATIO, NATXTORIUM. [BAT N-Kor.] 
NAVALIA, docks at Kome where ships 
were bnilt, Udd up, and refitted. They were 
attached to the emporium outside of the Porta 
Trigemina, and were connected with the 
Tiber. Tlie emporium and naTali* were Arst 
included within the walls of the city by 
Aurelian. — ^The docks (ittuiroucoi or Kcwpia) 
in the Peiraeem at Athens eost 1000 talents, 
and huviuf; been destroyed in the anarchy 
were again restored and finally completed hf 
LycurgnK. the eontemporary of Demoetbenes. 
They were under the superintendence of 
regular officers, called intu^cunw 
pluv. 

NAVALIS CORONA. [CoiumA.] 
NAVARCHUS (vavafiX'^^X the name by 
which the Greeks designuted both the captain ' 
of a ^gle ship, and the admiral of a fleet. 
The office itself was called vavapxCn. The 
admiral of the Athenian fleet was always one 
of fhe ten generala (w paf iryeQ elected every 
"year, and he had either the whole or the 
chief command of the fleet. The chief offi- 
cers who ierred under bim were tbe tri- 
erarciis and the pcntccontarchs, each of whom 
commanded one vessel ; the inferior officers 
in tbe veaaeto were the icv/3ept^Ttu or helms- 
men, fhe xeAevoTot or cofomaoders of the 
rowers, and the npMpartu, who mu<t have 
been employed at the prow of the vessels. 
Other Greek states who kept a navy had 
likewise their navarchs. The chief admiral 
of the Spartan fleet was called navarchus, 
and llie aeeond in eonimand e/HMefaof dbru 
<rro\nk). The same person was not allowed 
to bold the office of navarchus two sacceasive 
years at Spar^ [Epistoutos.] 

NAUCRARIA (pavKpapia), the name of a 
.division of the inhabitants of AUim. The 
four aadent phylae were each divided Into 
three phratries, and each of these twelve 
pbratries into four naocnu-ies, of which there 
were thus forty-eight. "What the nanorarles 
were previous to the legislation of Solon is 
not stated anywhere, but it is not improbable 
thut they were political divisions 'himilar 
to tbe demea in Ubie eonatltntlon of Cleis- 
thcnp?, and were made perhaps at the time 
of the institution of the nine archons, for the 
purptfae of regulating the litnrgiea, taxes, or 
financial and n.ilitary affairs in general. At 
any rate, however, the naucraries before the 
time of 8ol<m can have bad no conneetion 
with the navy, for the Athenians then had 
no navy ; the word ravxpapos thereibre can- 



not be derived from wv?, ship, but murt 
come from vatw, and yavKpofKK is thus only 
another form for ravicAqpo; in the sense of a 
householder, as vwkov was used for the rent 
of a house. Solon in his legfdaticn retained 
the old institution of the naucraries, nnd 
charged each of them with the equipment of 
one trireme and with the mounting of two 
horsemen. All military affairs, as far as 
regards the defraying of expenses, probably 
oontbraed aa befiwe to be regulated aeoord- 
inp to naurrarie?!. Cleistheues, In his change 
of the Solonian constitution, retained the 
division into naucrBries for military and 
financial i)urposcs ; but he increased their 
nimiber to fifty, making five for each of his 
ten tribes; so that now tbe number of tbelr 
ships was increased firom forty-eight to fifty, 
and that of horsemen from ninety-six to one 
hundred. The statement of Herodotus, that 
the Athenians in their war against Aegina 
had only fifty ships of their own, is thu- 
perfcctiy in accordance ^ith the fifty nau- 
craries of Cldsthenes. The Amotions of the 
former vavKpapoi, or the heads of their re- 
spective naucraries, were now transferred to 
thedemarehs. [Dbmabcbi.] Tbe obligation ^ 
of each naucrary to equip a ship of war for 
the service of the republic may be regarded 
as the first form of trlerareby. As tbe sys- 
tem of trierarchy became developed and 
established, this obligation of the naucrarie*^ 
api)ciirs to have gradually ceased, and to have 
fallen into disuse. [TriBBABCHIA*] 
N AUCRARUS. [ N at'cbaria.] 
NA^^S, NAViGIUM Cvav^, vXo'iovX a 
ship. The numerous fleet, with which tbe 
Greeks are said to have sailed to the eoant 
of Asia Minor, must on the whole be re- 
garded aa auflkiient evidence of H» extent 

to which navi<j?ition was carried on in those 
times, however much of the detail in the 
Homeric description may have arisen from 
the poet's own imagination. In the Ho- 
meric catalogue it is stated that each of the 
fifty Boeotian ships carried 120 warriors, 
and a slap which carried so many cannot 
have been of very smaU dimensions. W hat 
Homer states of the Boeotian vessels applies 
more or less to the ships of other Greeks. 
These boats were provided with a mast 
(i<rr6i) which was fastened by two ropes 
(trpoToi'ot) to the two ends of the ship, so that 
w hen the rope eonnectinp it with the prow 
broke, the uio^t would fall towards the stern, 
where it might kill the helmnnan. The mast 
could be erected or taken down as necessity 
required. They also had sails (ifrruiiX but 
no deck; eaeh vessel however appears to 
have had only one sail, which %vas used in 
favourable winds and the principal means of 

a 2 
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propelling the Tcssd lay tn the rowers, ^ho ! 

sat upon benches (KkqiSes). The oars were I 
fastened to tlie side of the ship with leathern ' 
thongs (rpoBw. Sep/narivoi), in which they . 
-«-erc turned as a key in its hole. The ships 
in Homer arc mostly called black (^fAnrai), 
probably because they were painted or co- 
fend -miXb. a Uaek aalMtaiwe, radi as piteh, 
to protect the wood acrainst the influence of' 
the water and the air; sometimes other! 
eolouTs, snch as minium (a red eo> 

lour), wore used to adorn the sides of the' 
ships near the prow, whence Homer occa- 
slonaUy calls ships fukroiraprfot^ i, e» red- 
checked ; thoy were also painted occasionally 
with a purple colour (<^tfi<co7rop]i}ot). When 
the Greeks bad landed on the coast of Troy, 
tlie ships were drawn on land, and fastened 
at the poop to large stones with a rnpo which 
served as anchors. The Greeks tbnu eur- 
rounded the fleet with a fortificatiott to seoore 
it agrainst the attacks of the enemy. This 
custom of dra>ring the ships upon the shore, ' 
when they were not used, was followed in 
later times also, as erery one ^^^ll remember 
from the accounts in Caesar's Commentaries. 
In the Odyssey (t. 243, Sco.) the bolldinR of a 
boat (crx«8ta) is described, thoucrh not with tli' 
minuteness which an actual ship-builder might 
wish for. Ulysses first ents down with Ms axe 
twenty trees, and prepares the wood for his 
purpose by cutting it smooth and pirinpr it the 
proger shai)e. He then bores the holes for 
nails and hooks, and fits the planks together 
and fastens them with nails. He rounds 
the bottom of the ship like that of a broad 
transport vessel, and raises the hnlwark 
(iKpui), llttinif it upon the numerous ribs of 
the ship. He afterwards covers the whole 
of the ontside with planks, which arc laid 
across the ribs from the keel upwards to the 
hnlwark: next the mast is made, and the 
saO-yard attached to it, and lastly the rudder. 
When the ship is thus far completed, he 
raises the bulwark still higher by a wicker- 
work which goes all around the Teasel, as a 



protecUon against ISbB waves. This raised 

bulwark of wickerwork and the like was 
used in later times also. For ballast Ulysses 
throws into the ship vX>j, which according to 
the Scholiast consisted of wood, stones, and 
sand. Calypso then brinj^ him materials to 
make a sail of, and he fastens the vntpax or 
ropes whieh mn flram ttie top of the mast to 
the two ends of the yard, and also the «oA<h 
with which the soil is drawn up or let down. 
The w6Sef mentioned in this passage were 
undoubtedly, as in the later times, the ropes 
attached to the two lower comers of the 
square sail. The ship of whieh the building 
is thus described was a small boat, a crx*^«t 
as Homer calls it ; bat it had like all the H<^ 
meric ships a round or flat bottom. Greater 
ships must have been of a more complicated 
structure, as shiiJ-builders are praised as 
artists. Below (p. 266), a representation of 
two hoats is given wMeh appear to bear 
great resemblance to the one of which the 
building is described in the Odyssey. — The 
Corinthians were the first who brought the 
art of ship-building: nearest to the point at 
which we liud it in the time of Thucydides, 
and they were tiie first who introdneed ships 
\vith three ranks of rowers (rpt^pei?, 7>-i- 
remet). About b. c. 700, Ameinocles the 
Corlntiiian, to whom this invention is ascribed, 
made the Samians acquainted with it ; but it 
must have been preceded by that of the 
biremcs, that is, ships with two ranks of 
rowers, whicli Pliny attributes to Hie Ery- 
thraeans.* These innovations however do not 
seem to have been generally adopted for a 
long time ; for we read that about the time of 
Cyrus the Phocaeans introduced lonp sharjv 
keeled ships called ircvnjKoiTopoi. These be- 
longed to tiie class of long war-ships 
^aKpai), and had fifty rowers, twenty-five on 
each side of the sliip, who sat in one row. 
It is forther stated that before this time 

• Bir<;m4>. ixtv Aunictiincs cnUed by the Orrvks iucpOTWL* 
The numo bm-inw is aka npfliad lo a little boat iiimm^«4 
bjr only two uura. 
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Teasels called vrpeyf ik Uf with large roand or 

rather flat bottoms, had been used exclu- 
sively by all tUe lonians in Asia. At this 
period most Greeks seem to hare adopted the 

lontr ships -with only one rank of rowers on" 
each side (Moneris). Their name varied ac- 
cordingly as they had fifty (swrijitA^Topot), 
or thii'ty (Tpt«uc6m)pot), or even a smaller 
number of rowers. A slxip of war of this 
class is represented in the preceding woodcut. 
The following cut contains a beautiful frag- 
ment of a Bircmis with a complete deck. An- 
other specimen of a small Biremis is given 
ftirttaer on.— The first Greek people whom 
wo know to have acquired a navy of iriiport- 
ance were the Corinthians, Samians, and 
Fhoeaeans. About the time of <^jmis and 
Cambyses the Corinthian Triremes were ge- 
nerally adopted by the Sicilian tyrants and 



hjthe Ooresrraeans, who 900^ aeqnlred Hie 

most powerful navies among the Greeks. Tn 
other parts of Greece and even at Athens 
and in Aegina the most common Tessdi 
about this time ■were long ships with only 
one rank of rowers on each side. Athens, 
although the fimndatloii of its maritime 
power had been laid by Solon [NAt:cKABiA], 
did not obtain a fleet of any importance until 
the time of Themistocles, who persuaded the 
Athenians to build300 Triremes for the purpose 
of carrying on the war against Acgina. But 
even then ships were not provided with com- 
plete decks (catMi^piiifMmi) coveving the 
whole of the vessel. Ships with only a 
partial deck or with no deck at all, were 
called a^pflurroc and in "Latin naveg aper^ 
tat'. Kven at the time of the Pcrsiiin war, 
the Athenian ships were without a complete 





(WiackeUnann, pi* M7'.) 
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deck. Ships which had a complete deck were 
called Kari/^poKTotf and the deck itself xard- 
•vpotpia. At the time when Themistocles in- 
dneed the Athenians to build a fleet of 20(i 
sail he also carried a decree, that every year 
twenty new Triremes should be built f^om the 
produce of the mines ot Lavrium. After the 
time of Themistocles as many as twenty Tri- 
remes must have been built every year both in 
times of war and of peace, as the average 
number of Triremes which was always ready 
amounted to between three and four hun- 
dred. Sneh an annual addition was the 
more necessary, as the vessels were of a light 
structure and did not last long. The whole 
anperintendenee of the bnildinp of new Tri- 
remes was in the hands of the senate of the 
Wife Hundred, but the actual business was en- 
trasied to a committee called the fi^nipovoioi, 
one of whom acted us their treasurer, and 
had in his keeping the money set apart for 
the puriMse. Under the Macedonian supre- 
maey the Bhodians became the greatest ma- 
ritime power in Greece. Xlie navy of Sparta 



was never of great importance. Navigation 
remained for the most part what it had been 
before ; the Greeks seldom Tentwred ont into 
the open sea, and it was generally considered 
necessary to remain in sight of the coast or 
of some island, wUeb also eerred as gnidea 
in daytime : in the night the position, rising 
and setting of the different stars answered 
the same purpose. In winter navigation 
generally ceased altogether. In cases when 
it would have been necessary to coast around 
a considerable extent of country, which was 
connected with tlie main land by a narrow 
nock, the ships were sometimes drawn across 
the neck of land from one sea to the other, 
by machines called ^Airof. This was done 
most frequently across the isthmus of Co- 
rinth. — The various kinds of ships used by 
the Greeks might he divided, according to 
the number of ranks of rowers employed in 
them, into Moneres, Biremes, Triremes, Qua- 
driremes, Quinqueremes, &c., up to tlie enor* 
raous ship with forty ranks of rowers, built 
by Ptolemaeus PhiI(>pator. Bat all these ap- 
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pear to have been oonttnteted on the same 

princii>lo, and it is more conTenicnt to divide 
them into ships of war and ships of burden 
(^opTucAy ^opnffoi, 6kiMe9t wAms* orpoy 
yvkaif naces onerarirr", finrcs aetuariae). 
Ships of the latter kiuU were not calculated 
finr quick moYement or »pid tailinir* l»ut to 
carry the i^eatest possible quantity of k(kk1s. 
llence their structure was bulky, their bottom 
TOttnd, and althonirh they ivere not irithont 
rowers, yet the chief means by v/hith they 
vere propelled were their sails. The most 
common ships of war in the earlier times 
were the pentecontori {mvn^KovrofiaC^ Imt 
afterwards they were chiefly Trireme"?, and 
the latter are frequently dehignated only by 
the uamo while all the others are ^led 
by the name indicating their peculiar cha- 
racter. Triremes however were again di- 
vided into two chuMMs ; the one ooiulitlB^ of 
rp'.l n-.' n-of-war, which were qnirk-sailinf? 
TCbsela (raj^^eioi), and the other of transports 
either fat eohliers {flrpunAnl^ or ftrAfniu 
Vwyoi) or for horses (imrtpfoi, linraftrfoi). 
Ships of this cLaas were more heavy and awk- 
ward, and were Hierefore not nsed in battle 
except in cases of necessity. The ordinary 
size of a war galley may be inferred from 
the fact that the average number of men en- 
gaged in it, including the crew and marines, 
wns two lumdred, to whom on some occa- 
sions as many as thirty epibatae were added. 
[EriBATAB.] — Veaaels with more than three 
ranks of rowers on onch side were not con- 
structed in Greece till about the year 400 
B.O., when DlMiy^ I., tyrant of Syraeoee, 
who bestowed preat care iijk'Ti his navy, built 
the first Quadrircmes (rcTp>^«is), and Quin- 
qaeremea (mmjipccf ). In the re^ of Dio- 
nysius 11., Ilcxeres C«fi}p«0 are a! > n t-n- 
tioned. After the time of Alexander tlie 
Great the use of Teseels with firar, five, and 
more ranke of rowers became very general, 
and it is well known that the first Punic war 
was chiefly carried on with Quinqueremes. 
Ships witii twelve, thirtj', or even forty ranks 
of rowers, snch as they were built hx Alex- 
ander und thu i'tulemics, appear to have 
heen mere euriosities, and did not come into 
common use. The Athenians at first did not 
adopt vessels larger than Triremes, probably 
beoauM fliey thought that with raj^dtty and 
skill they could do more than with large and 
unwieldy ships. In the year b. c. 956 they 
ooDtinued to use nothinfr hat Trimnes ; but 
in B. r. 330 the republic had already a nuiu- 1 
ber of Quadrircmes, which waa afterwards 
increased. The first Qninqneremee at Athens 
ore mentioned in a document belonging to 
the year a. c. 325. — Among the smaller 
mention the axarof or 



^aamM', which seems to have been somctimee 
used as a 'ihip of burden. The name Scapha 
(criccu^i}} denotes a small skiff or life-boat, 
which was commonly attached to merekant- 
men for the purpose of ■:;(vin!r the crew in 
danger, — Libuma^ or Liburnica, in Greek 
Al^^^ or Al^ll{pllfc', is a name gfvea appa* 

rently to every war-ship, from a bireme up 
to those with six lines of rowers on each 
ride, hut in the time of Augustus, libnmae 
even with six lines of rowers were considered 
small and swift in comparison with the nn- 
wieldy ships of Antony at Actiiun. They 
were usually provided iHth a beak, iriMMe a 
nari.^ r'*^'rnfa is generally the same as a 
Liburna. 1 hey were first constructed by the 
Libumians (whence they derived their name), 
and formctl thr main part of the fleet of Au- 
gustus in the battle of Actium. — Every vessel 
at Athena, aa in modem timea, had a name 
piven to it, which was prenerally of the femi- 
nine gender. The Romans sometimes gave 
to their ships maaBnline namea. The Greek 
names were either taken from ancient he- 
roines such as Nausicaa, or they were abstract 
words eoeh aa Tbmiketighi^ Safety, Chtii* 
ance, &c. In many cases the name of the 
builder also was added. — The Bomans appear 
to have first become aware of the importance 
of a fleet dorin^ the second Samnite war, in 
the year b. c. 311 : when thiumviri natales 
were for the first tiiuc appointed by the 
people. The ships which the Romans now 
built were undoubtedly Triremes. This fleet, 
however insignificant it may have been, con- 
tinned to be kept up untH the time when 
■Rome became a real maritime power. In the 
year B.C. 260, wt|en the Romans saw that 
without a navy they could not carry on the 
war apainst Carthajfe with any advantuire, 
the senate ordained that a fleet should be 
built. Trireme* would now have been of no 
avail- against the high-bulwarked vessels 
fQninqucrcmes) of the Carthnpinians. But 
the Romans would have been unable to build 
others had not ftirtunately a Carthaginian 
Quinquereii^e bf^ ti wrecked on the coast of 
Druttium, and laiicii into their hands. This 
wreck the Romana took aa tiielr model, iad 
after it built 120, or according to others 130 
ships. From this time forward the Romana 
continued to keep up a powerflil navy. To- 
wards the end of thr Republic they also In* 
creased the size of their ships, and built war 
vessels of tmm tlx to ten ranks of roweta. 
The construction of their bhips, however, 
iw^iarcely difl^ered from that of Greek vessels ; 
the only great difference was that tlM! Soman 
galleys were provided with a greatrr variety 
of destructive enfrincs of w;ir than those of 
the Greeks. They even erected turrcs and 
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tuMilalat upon tbA deolu of fhcir irreat men- 

of--war {narrx turritae), and fonpht upon 
them aa if they were standing upon the waUs 
of ft f o nt ro w (see cut, p. 260). 

We now proceed to describe the parts 
of ancient ve^Heb. — 1. The prow (irp<dpa or 
ft^nMrof , prora) was generally ontamented on 
both sides ^ith fitrures, which were either 
painted upon the Bides or laid in. It seems 
to Itftve been very common* to represent an 
oyo on each side of the prov* Upon the 
prow or fore-deck theio wu always BtHne 



emblem (fmfmriuiMft iimgnefftgma) by wbich 

the ship was distinpttishcd from other?;. At the 
I head of the prow there projected the otoAos, 
I and its extremity was tmned ANpoordAtoy, 
which was frequently made in the shape of 
an animal or a^elmet. It appears to have 
been sometunes covered with brass and to 
have served as an embolc (cV^o^^) i^;ain8t 
the enemy's vessels. The oicpooroAtov is some- 
times designated by the name of x^Ji^^icof 
(from xriv, a goose), because it was fanned in 
tbe sh^ of the head or neck 3f a goose or 




C. Rostrum, in^\<K. 

D. Ctu'nisii', ^r}vl<rKOt* 
B. Puppi*, tr^u/nnj. 

F. AplufiTf, a<i>KaarTOV, with U>e 
poie ouaiaiaing tbe feucia «r 



H. Rmi, itmwai. 

I. Onbtrnaadutn, mj^oAMT. 

L. Peium, iarof. 

M. Antenna, Kfpaia, KCf>a;. 

N. Ogrmw, wtfioitipauu. 



O. Cerudti, Ktpovxoi. 

P. Cardterium, Kap)(i^mw. 
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swan, as in t)xe accompanying -woodrut. The 
chcni^cus; wus often gilt and made of bronze. 




(Pton a 



•t Htmluwmi.) 



Just below the prow and projecting a little 
above the keel was the Jto§trtm ifyifioktf, 
^M/3oAot') or beak, which consisted of a hfum, 
to which were attached sharp and pointed 
imu, or the head of a ram and the like. 
This ^i^Mot WM Tmd tat tiie purpoae <tf at- 



tacking another vessel and of breakinjr its 
sides. These beaks were ut hrbt always 
above the water and visible; afterwards tiicj 
were attached lower, so that they were in- 
visible, and thus became still more danger- 
oos to other ddpa. The annexed woodeati 
represent three different beaks of ships. 
The command in the prow of a vessel was 
exercised by an officer called rpmtptik, who 
»eems to have been next in rank to the 
steersman, and to have had the care of the 
gear, and the command over the rowers^S, 
'Dte stem (irpvfiw7, puppis) was generally 
above the other parts of the deck, and in it 
tlie helmsman had his elevated seat. It is 
seen in the representations of ancient TcaMla 
to be rounder than the prow, thouph its ex- 
tremity is likewise sharp. The stern was, 
like the prow, adorned in various ways, bat 
especially with the imape of the tutelan.* 
deity of the vessel [ttUela). In some repre- 
sentations a Und <tf roof is ilonned over the 
head of the Pteersinan, and the upper part 
of the stern frequently has an elegant orna- 
ment caned apltM^re, and in Greek l^Aswror, 
which constituted the highest part of the 
poop. It formed a corresponding ornament 
to the oKfuwrnktw at the prow. At flie 
JuMtloifc (tf the iq;»lvstre with the stem on 




whieh it was based, we commonly observe i there appears, beside the aplostre, a pole, to 
an ornament rpHembling a circular shield : which a fillet or pennon (jaivia) was attached, 
this was cuUed cunri&iov or cunrijicrin). It is j which served both to distinguish and adorn 
seen on the two aploitria here reprssented. i the tb s mI , and also to show the direction of 
The aplustrc rose immediately behind the the wind. — 3. The rpa^ii^ \n the bulwark of 
gubemator, and served in some degree to the vessel, or rather the uppermost edge of 
proteet him fh»i wind and rain. Sometimes 1 it. In small boato the pegs (evcsVe^ sm7m<) 
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between Vhich the oaw move, and to viYuch 
fhegr «re flwteiMd hy a thmg (ipomn^pX 




Apblutoo, ApluaUVk 

were upon the rpo^ijf . In all other resseLs 
the oars pastwd thron^h holes in the ride of 

the vessel (o<f>6oXuQL, TprjjuuiTa, or TpvinjfiaTa). 
— 4. The middle part of the deck in most 
ships of war appears to have been rallied 
above the bulwark, or at least to a level with 
its upper edge, and thus enabled the soldiers 
to occupy a position from which they could 
seo fliT around and hurl their darts against 
the enemy. Such an elevated deck appears 
in the annexed woodcut representing a 
Mdmtrii. In this instance the iU« is stand- 
ing upon the hind-deck. — 5. One of the most 
interesting, as well as important parts in the 




WoMrii, (DranaFlitaliaffatpBVqNlL) 



arrangements of the Biremes, Triremes, &o., 
is fhe porition of the ranks of rowers, fma 

which the ships themselves derive their 
names. Various opinions liave been enter- 
tidned by those who have written upon this 
subject. Thu.< much is certain, that the 
different ranks of rowers, who sat along the 
sides of a Tessel, were placed one above the 
other. In ordinary vessels, from the Uooeris 
up to the Quinquercmis. each oar was 
managed by one jiiau. The rowers sat upon 
little benches attached to the ribs of the 
vessel, and culled eiwAia, and in Latin fori 
and franstra. The lowest row of rowers 
w.'is called tfoAoMoc* the rowers themselves, 
BaXa^ihai. or ^oAdfiioi. The uppennost ordo 
of rowers was called 9pa.v<K, and the rowers 
themselves Bpm^mu The middle ordo or 
ordincs of rowers were called ^vya, ^vyuK or 
ivylnu. Each of this last class of rowers 
had likewise his own seat, and did not, as 
sonio hare supposed, sit upon benches run- 
ning across the vessel. The pear of a vessel 
was divided into wooden and hating gear 
(o-Kcuif fiXu^a, and <rit«inj Kptiiaara). 

I. WooDKN Ckar. — 1. Oars {#twtrat, remi). 
The collective term for oars is rappos, wlUch 
properly signified only the blade or flat part 
of the oar, but was afterwardis used as 
a collective expression for all the oars, with 
tiM exeepti<m of the rudder. The oars varied 
in size accordingly as they were used by a 
lower or higher ordo of rowers, and from ttie 
name of the ordo by wbieh they were used, 
they also received their s[)ecial names, viz., 
Kwiroi doAofuot, (vytai, and OpaviTiBtt. Each 
Trireme bad on an average 170 rowers. In 
1 Knn.an Quinquereme during the flrst Pnnic 
war, the average number of rowers was 300 ; 
in later times we even find as many as 400. 
The lower part ot the holes throu^ whidi 
tlie onrs passed appears to have been covered 
with leather (mtku^ui), which also extended 
a little way outside the hole.^2. The rudder 
(jiniSd\u>v, gubernacuhim). Before the inven- 
tion of the rudder, vessels must have been 
propelled and guided by the oars alone. 
This circumstance may account for the form 
of the ancient rudder, as well as for the 
mode of using it. It was like an oar vrtth a 
very broad blade, and was commonly placed 
on each side of the stern, not at its extre- 
mity. The annexed woodeut presents ex- 
amples of its appearance as it is frequently 
exhihitcfl on perns, coins, and other works of 
art. 1 he tiffure in the centre shows a Triton 
blowing the buccina, and holding a rudder 
over his shoulder. The left-hand fijrure 
represents a rudder with its helm or tiller 
crossed by the oamuoof^ In the third 
figure Venus leans with her left arm upon a 
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rodder to indicate her origin from the sea. A ship had sometimes one, hnt more oom- 

Thc rudder was manafred by the jnibcmator monly two rudders ; but they were managed 

(icv^epnjTTj^), who is also called the rector by the same steersman to prevent confusion. 

iMirw as distinguished from the magi^ter. In larger ships the two rudders were joined 




GuberaacuU, nHldm. (From an ancient Lomp and Gcma.) 



bj a pole, which was moved by the gruber- i vessels with one, two, or three masts. The 
natort and kept the rudders purallol. The ; foremast M-as culled dxaTeio?, the mainmast, 
OOatriTances for attaching the two rudders | iorck M^eya;. A triaconter, or a vessel with 
to oaie another and to the sides of the ship, 30 rowers, had likewise two masts, and tb» 
are called ^etykm or ^€u»cr>ipiat. — 3. Ladders smaller mast here, as veil as in a trireme, 
(«cAifuuci6es, scalae). Each Trireme hud two ^ was near the prow. In three-masted vessels 
wooden ladders, and flie same seems to have I the largest mast was nearest the stem. The 
been the case in Tptoxoiropoi. — 4. Poh-s or masts as well as the yards were iivuully of 
punt poles (koktoi, conti). Three of these, i fir. The part of the mast immediately above 
of dilferent lengths, belonged to erery Tri- ; the yard (owCsftfia), formed a structore rimi> 
rente.!— 5« THoi^anrraTox or supports for the lar to a drinking-cup, and bore the name ot 
masts. They seem to have been a kind of earc/unum (^Kopx^aiov). Into it the mariners 
props plaeed at the foot of the masts. — 6. ; ascended in order to manage the sail, to 
The mtui {larSt, matv»)» The anciento had obtain a distant Tiew, or to diachaife mu» 
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riles. Breastworks (dwpojcux) were fixed to 
these Ktraetnrea, m m to supply the place of 
dcfcusivo armmir; and puUoys (Tpo\yj\iai, 
trochleae) for liuidting up stoucs and weapons 
firom below. The eontinuation of tlie mast 
above the carchcsium was mllcfl the "dis- 
taff" (i}AaieaTi))» corresponding to oar top- 
mael or top-gallant mast. — 7. The yards 

(«repa, Kepaiai, antcnnnp). The mainyard 
was fastened to the top of the mast by ropes 
termed eeruchi^ as seen in the preeedlugwood- 
CUt. To the mainyard was attached the 
mainsail, which was hoisted or let down as 
the occasion might require. In the two ex- 
tremities of the yard (oormia, oKpoKtpattu.), 
nifin(eerurh!, *f7)povxoi) were attached, which 
passed to the top of the inast ; and by means 
of these ropes and the pulleys connected 
with them, the yard and sail, j^uided by the 
hoop, were hoisted to the height required. 
There are numerous representations at an- 
cient shii^s in which the antenna is seen, as 
in the two woodcuts here appended. In the 
sseoad of them there are ropes hang^in^ 
down fi"om the antenna, the object of which 
mn to enable the sailors to turn the antenna 
and the soil aooocding to the wind. 




AnlcBBoe. (Ftaoa anElent OoDKi) 



n. Haxoino Okab. — 1. Sypotomaia OTm- 
{tffMra), thick and broad ropes runninjr in 
a horizontal direction around the ship from 
the stem to the prow, and intended to keep 
tiie whole fabric together. They ran round the 
^eead in several circles, and at certain dis- 
taiioea from one another. The Latin name for 
^wi^mna is tormenttm. Sometimes they were 
taken on board when a vessel sjiiled, and not 
put on till it was thought necessary. The 
Ml of putting them <m was called iao^wv. 

vvvoLij or SLa(^tiivvv vai, OT ^Hxrat. A Trireme 
reqtiircdfour viro^w|iuiTa. — 2. The sail ('lortov, 
es fti m). Most aneient ships had only one 
sail, which was attached with the yard to 
ttie great mast. In a Trireme also one sail 
migbt be tnfflelent, but the trierareh might 
nererthdees add a (iccoml. As each of the 
two masts of a Trireme had two sail-yards, 
it farther follows that each mast might have 
two sails, one of which was placed lower 
than the other. The two belonging to the 



main-mast were called l<rr(a lUYdXa., and 
those of flift fbre-mast IrrU hiAreuL. The 

former were used on ordinary occasions, but 
the latter probably only in cases when it was 
necessary to safl with extraordinary speed. 
The sails of the Attic war-palleys, and of 
most ancient ships in general, were of a 
square Itorm. Whether triangular sails were 
ever used by the Greeks, as has been fre- 
quently supposed, is very doubtful. The 
Romans, however, need triangular sails, 
which they called Suppara, and which had 
the shape of an inverted Greek A (v), the 
upper side of which was attached to the 
yard. — 3. Cordage (roirela) differed from the 
(Txoii'ia or KoAot. The <r\otvla (fUnea) are 
the strong ropes to which the anchors were 
attached, and by which a ship was festened 
to the land : while the TOTreTa were a lighter 
kind of ropes and made with greater care, 
which were atlsehed to the masts, yards, 
and sails. Each rope of this kind was made 
for a distinct purpose and place {ranof, whence 
the name romta). The Iblloiring kinds are 
most worthy of notice : — a. icaXuSia or iraAoi, 
were probably the ropes by which the mast 
was fastened to both sides of the ship, so 
tbat the *pdn>KK in the Homeric ships were 
only an especial kind of koAwSio, or the 
KoXi^ia themselves differently placed. In 
later times the nporovoi was the rope which 
went from tl.o top of the mainmast («cap,x»7- 
triov) to the prow of the ship, and thus was 
what is now called the main-stay. b. Ceruehi 
(icepovxoi, indvTf^), ropcs which ran ftom the 
two ends of the sail-yard to the top of the 
mast. In more aneient vessels the UUt eon- 
sisted of only one rope ; in later times it 
consisted Of two, and sometimes four, which 
uniting at the top of the mast, and there 
passing through a ring, descended on the 
other side, where it formed the hrinvost 
by means of which the sail was drawn up or 
let down. e. ay«coiva, Latin anquina, was 
the rope which went f^om the middle of a 
yard to the top of the mast, and was intended 
to facilitate the drawing up and letting down 
of the sail. d. Ilo^e? {pedes) were in later 
times, as in the poems of Homer, the ropes 
attached to fhe two lower comers of a square 
sail. These iroie? ran from the ends of the 
sail to the sides of the vessel towards the 
stem, where they were fhstened with rings 
attached to the outer side of the bulwark. 
e. 'Yv4p<u were the two ropes attaclied to 
the two ends of the sail-yard, and thence 
came down to a part of the ship near the 
stern. Their object was to move the yard 
according to the wind. In Latin they are 
calli (1 opifcrOf which is, perhaps, only a cor- 
1 ruption of AKpsran— 4. fl<VMi^ipii|Mn«. The 
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aaeiento as early an the time of Homer had 

various preparations raised above the ctltTC 
of a vessel, which were made of skins and 1 
wiclcer^woilE, and which irore intended as a 
protection against ]u;;h waves, and also to 
serve as a kind of breast-work behind which 
the men might be safe against the darts of 
the enemy. These elevations of the bulwark 
are called napappvfjLara. They were probably 
fixed upon the edge on both sides of the 
▼essel, and were taken off when not wanted. 
Each palley appears to have had several 
napappvfiaTa, two made of hair and two 
white ones, these ftmr heing r^sfolarly men. 
tioned as belonjring to one ship. — 5. 2xot»'ca 
are the stronger and heavier kinds of ropes. 
There were two kinds of these, vis. the 
(T\otpia ayKvfKia, to which the anchor was 
attached, and oxoifui iniyva or eirtycMi {reU' 

naeida), by which the ship was fturtened to 
the shore or drawn upon the shore. — 6. The 
anchor {ayicvpa, ancora). We have already 
remarked that in the Homeric age anchors 
were not known, and large stones (jeMi, 



theptn) nsed in their stead. When anehoct 

came to be used, they wer9 generally made 
of iron, and their form resembled that of a 
modem anchor. Sneh an anchor was often 
termed hideus, SirrA^, ofK^i^oAo? or a|i4£r<« 
To^o«, because it had two teeth or flukes; 
but sometimes it had only one, and was then 
called cTepooTOfio?. The technical expiresiioos 
in the use of the anchor are : ancoram 
solvere^ iyicvpav xaX^v^ to loose the anchor ; 
aneorem fourth JejfKtSpoM jSoAAetv or pinretf, 
to cast anchor ; and ancoram tollere, ayKvpam 
cupeif or a.uaipe<rdai, to weigh anchor, wlienoe 
oSpety hy itself means *' to set sail,'* Jeyic^Mv 
being understood. The followinc: fiprure 
shows the cable (/uhm), passing through a 
hole in the prow {oeulvs). Each ship of 
course had several anrliors. The last or 
most powerful anchor, " the last hope," was 
caned iepa, sami, and persons trying their 
last hope were said sacram solvere. — The 
preceding account of the different parts of 
the ship will be rendered still clearer by the 
drawing on 268* 




Bimrar. (FramaHniMeatBoiiie.) 



NAUMXCHIA, the name given to the 
representation of a sea-fight among tbe Ro- 
mans, and also to the place whore such en- 
gagements were exhibited. These fights 
sometimes took place in the etrens oramphi- 
thcati-e, sufficient water being introdoced to 
float ships, but more generally in buildings 
€«pccially devoted to this purpose. The 
combatants in these sea-fights, called J\rau- 
maehiarii, were usually captives, or crimi- 
nals condemned to death, who fought as in 
gladiatorial combats, nntll one party was 
killed, unless preserved by the clemency of 
the emperor. The ships engaged in the sea 
fights were divided into two parties, called 
Btively by the names of different mari- 
aations, as Xyrians and Egyptians, Kho- 



diane and bicilians, Persians and Athenians, 
Corcyraeans and Oorintliians, Athenians and 
SyriKusans, &0. These sea-flgbtH were ex- 
hibited with the same magnificence and lavish 
expenditare of hnman life as characteriseil 
the gladiatorial oombats and other piihlie 
games of the Romans. In Nero's naumachia 
there were sea-monsters swimming about in 
the artificial lake. In the sea<4ght exhibited 
by Titus there were 3000 men eniraged, and 
in that exhibited by Uoniitian the ships weve 
almost equal in nnmber to two real fleets. 

NAUTODICAE (vavT6f^iKai), mag-istrates at 
Athens, who had jurisdiction in matters be* 
longing to nsTigation and commerce, and la 
matters concerning such persons as had ea« 
tcred their names as members of a phmtria 
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withoat both Cheir parento beinfr eitisei» of 

Athena, or in nthrr word-^, in thc^iV-xi iftfropuv 
and 6iKM ^tvws. The time when nautodicae 
-were first fnstltated U not menfioiied> Irot it 
must have been previous to Pericles, and 
perhaps as early as the time of Clcisthcnes. 
The nautodicae were appointed every year 
by lot in the month of Gamelion, and pro- 
bably attended to the BUai h^-frnpuiv only dur- 
ing the winter, when uuvi^'ution ceusetl, 
whereas the £uc(u {ievnac might he hronght 
before them all the year round* 

NEFASTI DIES. [Dies.] 

NEGOTIAtORES, rignifled speciaUy dur- 
inp the l iter times of the republic Roman 
citizens settled in the provinces, who lent 
money npon Interest or boufrht np com on 
speriilation, wliicli tliey '^eiit to Rome as w.-ll 
as to other places. Their chief busing how- 
ever was lending money upon interest, and 
hence we find the words twgotiaf neffottatio, 
and nfffotinri used in this sense. The nego- 
tiatores arc distinguished from the publicani^ 
and fVom tiie HMrtfaforw. The negcUeitortf 
in the pro%'inces corresponded to the ttfffen- 
torttjand feneraUires at Home. 

NEHEA («"^M«, Mym«, or ycpuuaX the Ne- 
menn trrimr's, one of the fonr (frcat national 
festivals of the Creeks. It was held at Ne- 
mea, a place near deonae In Aigolis, and is 
said to bave been originally instituted by the 
Seven against Thebes in commemoration of 
the death of Opheltes, afterwards called Ar- 
cliemorus. Tbe frames were revived by Her- , 
cules, after he had slain the Ncmean lion ; and 
were from this time celebrated in honour of 
Zeus. They wore at ftrst of a warlike charac- 
ter, and only warriors and their sons were 
allowed to take part in them ; subsequently, 
however, they were thrown open to all the 
Gree'is. Tbe varioti'; panics wfw hnrsr- 
racing, running in armour in the stadiinn, 
wrestling, charlot-radng and the discus, box- 
ing, thro'^rintr tho spear and sh noting with 
the bow, to which wc may add musical con- 
tests. The prise given to the vietors was at 
first a chaplct of (ilivr-brancbp>, but after- 
wards a chaplet of giccn parsley. The pre- 
sidency of these games, and the management 

of tbcin, bfi'inu'fil at diffoi t nt times to Clt'o- 
nae, Corinth, and Arg(»f. They were cele- 
brated twice in every Olympiad, tIe. at the 
commencement of every second Olympie year, 
in the winter, and soon after tho connnpTieo- 
nient of every fourth Olympic year, in the 
Bumir.er. 

NKNIA. 1*1 xrs, p. 1S8, a.] 

XEOCORI (»'<tt»itopoi), signitied originally 
temple-sweepers, but was applied even in 
early times to prie-^tly officers of hi^b r ink, 
who bad the supreme superintendence ot j 



temples and their treasures. Under tiie Ro« 

man emi^erors the word was especially ap- 
plied to those cities in Ana, which erected 
temples to the Bimian emperors, since the 
whole city in every such case was rejyarded 
as the guardian of the worship of the em- 
peror. Accordingly we frequently find on 
the coins of Ephesus, Smyrna, and Other 
eities, the epithet Ncwjcopor, which also oeeuia 
un the inscriptions of these cities. 

NEPTCNAlIa, a festival of Neptune, 
celebrated at Home, of which very little is 
known. The day on which it was held wan 
prohaUy the SSrd of Jnly. In the eneient 

calendaria tbi^ day is marked a<5 yrpt. bidt 
etferiae^ or Nept. ludi^ from which we see 
that the festival was celebrated with games. 

NEXUM, was eitber the transfer of tbe 
ownership of a thing, or the transfer of a 
thing to a creditor as a seeority; aceordingly 
in one sense Nexum included Mancipium 
'MAxcinrM] ; in another sense, Mancipiimi 
and Nexum are opposed in the same way in 
which Sale and Mortgage or Pledge arc op- 
posed. T?!e formal part of both transactions 
consisted iu a transfer per aes et lUivain. 
The person who hecame mxm by the ( HVet 
of a nrjntm or ttfrux (for this form of the 
word also is used) was said nesum inirct 
The phrases nesei ifafio, nezi HberaUot re- 
spectively express tbe eontracting and the 
release from the obligation. The Boman law 
as to the payment of borrowed money was 
very stria. ]'>y a law of t!u- Twclvi- Tables, 
if the debtor admitted the debt, or had been 
condemned in tike amount of the debt by a 
Judes, he had thirty days allowed him for 
payment. .\t the expiration of this time, he 
was liable to be assigned over to the creditor 
{add ictus) by the sentence of the praetor. 
Tbe creditor wa^ required to keep bim for 
sixty days in chains, during wliich timt; he 
pnbUcly exposed the debtor <m three nundi- 
nae, and proclaimed the amount of his debt. 
If no person released the prisoner by paying 
the debt, the creditor might sell hjm as a 
slave or piit him to death. If there were 
several creditors, the letter of the law allowed 
them to cut the debtor in pieces, and to take 
tlieir sliarc of bis body in proportion to tbeir 
debt. There in uo instance of a creditor ever 
having adopted this extreme mode of satis- 
fying his debt. But the creditor might treat 
tbe debtor, who was aoaictus, as a slave, and 
compel bim to work out his debt; and the 
treatment was often very severe. The Lex 
Poetilitt {b. c. 32f)) alb viuted the CkMulition 
of the nexi. So far as we con understand 
its provisions, it set all the nexi (k«e, or 
made tbrm soluti, and it enacted that for the 
future there should be no nexum, and that 
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no debtor «1ioQld for ffao ftataro be put in 

chain-. 

NOBILES, NOBILilAS. In the early 
period* of fke Uontan state Patrieiaaa 

were the Nobles as opiHised to the Plebs. 
In B. c. 366, the plebeians obtained the right 
of being eligible to the consulship, and finally 
they ubtuined access to all the eumle magis- 
tracies. Thus the two classcf? wpre put on 
the same footing as to political capacity ; bat 
BOW a new order of nobOitf evoee. The de- 
scendants of plebeians who had filled cunilr 
magistracies, formed a class called Nobiieb or 
men " known,** who were eo ealled by way 
of distinction from "Ipnobilcs" or people 
who were not known. The Nobiies had no 
legal privileges as such; but they were bound 
together by a common *i«tii»fttiMi derived 
fi"om a legal titl»* ;muI by a common interest • 
and their conuiion mtt^rest was to endeavour 
to cooflBe the eleetkm to all the high magis- 
tracies to the jnembcrs of thoir body, to the 
Kobilitas. Thus the descendants of those 
Plebeians who had won their way to distinc- 
tion combined to cx other Plebeians 
from the distinctioa which their own ances- 
tors had traasndtted to them. The external 
fUsttnetkn of tiie Nobiies was the Jns Xmegi- 
nnni, a right or privileOT which was appa- 
rently established on usage only, and not on 
any poeitife enactments. These Imagines 
were figures vith painted masks of wax, 
made to resemble the person whom they 
represented; and ttiey were placed in the 
Atrium of the house, apparently in small 
wooden receptacles or cases somewhat in the 
form of temples. The Imagines were aeeom- 
panied with the tituli or names of distinction 
which the deceased had acquired ; and the 
tituli were connected in some way by lines 
or branches so as to exhibit the pedigree 
(stemmn) of the family. ITiow Iniii>,'ines 
were generally enclosed in their cases, but 
they were opened on festival day* and other 
great ceremonials, and crowned with bay 
(laureatae) : they also formed part of a so- 
lemn Ihneral procesrion. It seems probable 
that the lloman XobilitJUH, in the strict sense 
of that term, and the Jos Imaginum, origi- 
nated with the admission of the Plebeians to 
the consulship b. c. 366. A plebeian who 
tirxt attained a Ciirule ofhre was the founder 
of his family'fe >'ubiiitus (priuccps nobiiitatis; 
auctor generis). Suoh a pmon could hare 
no ini:iKin( s of his nneestorf ; and he could 
have none of his own, fur such imagines of 
a man were not made till after he was dead. 
Such a person then was not nobilis in the 
full sense of the term, nor yet was he iguo- 
hllis. He was sailed by the Bomaaa a ** no- 
▼OS hMno'* or a new man: and hia status or 



eondition was oaBed Novitas. The 

novus homo was never applied to a Patrician. 
The two most distinguished "uovi homines" 
were C. Marine and M. TnUins Cicero, boOt 
natives of an Italian municipium. The Pa- 
tricians would of course be jealous of the new 
nobility ; but this new uobility once formed 
would easily unite with the old aristocracy 
of Kome to keep the pplitical power in their 
hands, and to prevent more novi homines 
from polluting this ezelosiTe class. As early 
as the second Punic war this new class, com- 
pounded of Patricians or original aristocrats, 
and Nobiies or newly-engrafted aristocrats, 
was able to exclude novi homines from the 
consulship. They maintained this power to 
the end of the republican period, and the 
consulship continued almost in the exclusive 
possession of the Nobilitas. The Opfimate* 
were the Nobilitas and the chief part oi tee 
Eqtiitesi a rieh middle dass, and also ail 
others whose support the Nobilita* and 'Eqm- 
tes could command, in fact aU who were op* 
posed to change that might affeet tiie power 
of the Nobilitas and the interests of those 
whom the Nobilitas allied with themselvc*. 
Optimates in this sense are opposed to Plebs, 
to the mass of the people ; and Optimates is 
;i wider terra than Nobilitas;, i'rs^^Tiiuch as it 
would comprehend the NobiUtas and all who 
adhered to them. 

N5meN (oi'oy.a), a name. The Greeks 
bore only one name, and it waa one of the 
especial rights of a fMher to choose the 
names for his children, and to alter them if 
he pleased. It was customary to give to the 
eldest eon the name of the grand&ther on 
his iSKther's side ; and children usually re- 
ceived their names on the tenth day after 
their birth. — Originally every Roman citizen 
belonged to a gens, and derived his name 
>>r'>w'»rf or nomen gentilicium) from hi- trens, 
w kich liomen gmtUicmm generally terounuicd 
in Iks. Besides this, every Roman had a 
mme, called pratnan r n. which preceded the 
nomen gentilicium, uud which was peculiar 
to him as an indiridnal, e. g. Caius, Lndns, 
Marcus, Cneius, Scxtus, &c. This jjracno- 
men was at a later time given to boys on the 
ninth day after their birth, and to girla on 
the eighth day. This day was caUed rfist 
hi^frirns, (^irn liominuin, or nominalia. The 
pruemmieu given to a boy w;is in most casei 
that of the fatluar, bnt sometimes that of the 
grandfather or pTcat-!TTandf;>ther. Thes* 
two names, a praenomm and a nomen gmti- 
Unma^ or simply nemeM, were indiapensaUe 
tis 'A KoinriTi, aiul they were at the same time 
sufiicient to desi^piate him ; hence the mi* 
mennia iaetsaeee of Botnans being designated 
only by tiieee two names»even iai 
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a fliM or ftiiirth name wm poeOTsed by fhe 

person. T.vrry l'.oiiiiin citizen, besides be- 
longing to a gens, iroa also frequently a 
member of a fianllla, contained in a gens, 
and accordingly might have a third name or 
coffnomen. Such cognomina were derived by 
the Romans from a variety of mental or 
bodily peculiaritit-s, or from, acme reniarkable 
event in the life of the person who was the 
fMinder of the familia. Such cognomina are, 
Albert ImperiosQB, Ifagnui* Masfmasi Pub< 
licolat Brutus, Capita, Cato, Naso, Labeo, 
Caeeus, Cloero, Scipio, Sulla, Xorquatus, &c. 
TheM namea were In moot eaaea bereditary, 
and dcscf.iKU'tl to the latest nieinbor.s of u 
familia ; in some cases they ceased with the 
death of the person to whom they were given 
far apcdal reaaooa. Many Bomaaa bad a 

second cofrtiomcn 'cirmftmen sentndum or ar;- 
nomen], which was given to them as au hu- 
iKNrary di«tinetion« and in oommemoration of 
some mpmorable deed or event of their liff, 
e. ff. Africanus, Asiaticus, Hispallus, Cretcn- 
aia, IbeedonieuA, Allobroglcas, ite, Bndi 
ag-nomina were sometime?! given by one ge- 
neral to another, sometimes by the army and 
oonflrmed by the cbief-general, Bometimea by 
the people in the comitia, and sometimes they 
were as«iimcd by the person himself, as in 
the case of L. CorueliuH Sci[>io Abiuticuit. 
The regular order in which these namea Ibl- 
lowed one another was : — 1. praenomen ; 
2. nomen gentiliciuni ; 3. cognomen pri- 
mnm < 4. cognomen aeenndmn or agnomeii. 
Soincliinc.« the name of the trilx' to \\hjch a 
person belonged, was added to his name, in 
the ablative caae, ae Q. Verres Bomilla, C. 
Claudius Palatina. If a person by adoption 
passed from one gens into another, he as- 
sumed the praenomen, nomen, and cognomen 
of bis a4oi>tive fatherland added to these the 
name of his former pens, with the termina- 
tion anus. Thus C. Octavius, after being 
adopted by bio nncle C. Juliua CMaar, waa 
called C. Juli v- Caesar Octavianus, and the 
son of L. AemiUus Fauilus, when adopted by 
P. Oomelius Scipio, waa called P. CmmeUits 
Scipio Aemilianu.'!. [Anonio.] Slaves; had 
only one name, and usually retained that 
which they had borne before they came into 
slavery. If a slaye vaa restored to freedom, 
he received the praenomen and nomen fren- 
tiUcium of his former master, and to those 
waa added tiie name which he had bad as a 
slave. Instanee« of such frei tlmen arc, T. 
Ampins Menander, a freedman of T. Ampius 
Balbus, L. Cornelius CbryaagonnB, a freedman 
of L. Cornelius Sulla, and M. ToUioa Tiro, 
freedman of M. TuUiuii Cicero. 

NdMdPHf LXCES (i'a/M>^vA(uccc), certain 
magittratoa or olBeial pexaona of tai^ autho- 



rity, who ea:ereiaed eontrol over other ma» 

gi-*" *' mill indeed over the whole body of 
the people, it being their duty to see that the 
laws were dnly administered and obeyed. 
Mention is made of such officers at Sparta 
and elsewhere, but no such body existed at 
Athens, for they must have had a power too 
great for the existence of a democracy. The 
Senate of 500, or the Areopagitic couneil, 
performed in some measure the office of iaw- 
gaardiaaa; but the only persona dolgaated 
by this name appear to have been infrrinr 
functionaries (a sort of police j, .whose busi- 
ness it waa to prevent irreguUurltlea and di»* 
turbances in the public assemblies. 

NOMOS (vofioi). Tills word comprehends 
the notion not only of established or statute 
law, but likowiso oif all customs and opinions 
to which lon^ preseription or natural feiling 
g^ives the force of law. Before any written 
codes appeared, law was promulgated by the 
])oct9 or wise men, who ?=ianp the prcat deeds 
of their ancestors, and delivered their moral 
and poUtteal lessons in verse. As eivilisatiaa 
advanced, laws were reduced to writing, in 
the shape cither of regular codes or di«tinot 
ordinanoes, and afterwards publicly exhibited, 
engraved on tablets, or hewn on columns. 
The first written law« we hear of are those 
of Zulcucus. The flr.st at Athens yi crc those 
of Draco, called dco-fiol, and by that name 
distingui»hed from the i-6fxoi of Solon. The 
laws of Lycurgus were not wTitten. lie en- 
joined that they should never be inscribed on 
any other tablet than the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. Those of Solon were inscribed on 
wooden tablets, arranged in pyramidal blodu, 
turning on an axis, called aiov«; and m/p/Sctf. 
They were first hung in the Acropolif;, but 
afterwards brought down to the Prytaneum. 

NOMOTHETAE (wJfUWtTw), movers or 
proposers of laws, the name of a legislative 
committee at Athens, which, by an institution 
of Solon, waa appointed to amend and revise 
the laws. At the first xvpia txKXrjaia in cverj* 
year, any person was at liberty to point out 
defects in the existing code or propose altera* 
tions. If his motion was deemed worthy of 
attention, the third assembly might refer the 
matter to the Nomothetac. They were se- 
lected by lot from the Ileliastic body; it 
being the intention of Solon to limit the 
power of the popular assembly by means of a 
superior board emanating firom itseU; com- 
posed of citizens of mature age, bound by a 
stricter oath, and accustomed to weigh legal 
prindplea by the exercise of their judiolal 
functions. Tlie number of the committee so 
appointed varied according to the exigency 
of fha occasion. The people appointed five 
advocates (oiMmcm) to attend befi>re the 
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board and nudntain the policy of the ezistfngr 

!n»titation. If the proi)oscd measure met 
the approval of the conunittee, it passed into 
law forthwith. Betddes this, the Thesmo- 
thetae were officially authorised to review 
the whole code, and to refer to the Noma- 
thetae all statutes which they considered 
unworthy of being retained. Hence appears 
the difference between Pscphisma (\l^y,><.<Tfj.a) 
ud ^'omo9 (fofKK). The mere resolution of 
the people in aswmblj was a juephuma^ and 
on!y remained in force a year, like a decree 
of the senate. Nothing was a latv that did 
not post the ordeal of the Komotlietae. 

NONAE. [Cai-f.ndakivm.] 

>'UTA, which sifrnifled a mark or sipn of 
any kind, was al«>u employed for an ubbre- 
viation. Hence notae ^ignlAcd the marks or 
si^s used in taking down the words of a 
speaker, and was equivalent to our short- 
liand -writing, or steno^phy; and notarii 
>«ifmified fshort-hund writers. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that notae also sig- 
nified writing in cipher ; and numy passages 
in the ancient reciters which are supposed to 
refer to ?hort-hand, refer in reality to writing 
ill cipher. Among the Greek!> it in said to 
liaye been invented by Xenopbmi, and their 
short-hand writeis were called Taxv7pa<^K>i, 
h^peu^ and crqutwypa^. The fint intro* 
diu^on of the art among the Bomans is as- 
cribed to Cicero. He said to have caused 
the debate in the senate ou the punishment 
of the Gatilinarian conspirators to be taken 
down in f-hort-hand. Eusebius ascribes it to 
Tiro, the frecdman of Cicei-o, and hence the 
system of abbreviated writing, in which 
some manuscripts are written, has received 
the name of Xotnt^ Tlri>ni(niar ; but there is 
no evidence to show whether this species of 
•hort-hand was rcaUy the tnventton at Tiro. 
The system of short-hand employed in the 
time of the Roman empire must have been of 
a mneh simpler and more expeditions land 
than the Notae Tlroiiuuuir, which were 
merely abbreviations of the words. Many of 
tiie wealthy Romans kept slaves, who were 
trained in the art. It was also learnt even 
by the Roman nohlef^, and the emperor Titus 
was a great protlcient in it. At a later time, 
it seems to have been generally taught in the 
sehoo!"?. There were, moreover, shnt-hand 
writers {mtarii) by prttfession, who were 
chiefly employed in taUng down (itofore, ex- 
cipert ) the ];roceedini??i in the courts of justice. 
At a later period, they were called exceptorca. 
Tliese diort-hand writers were also employed 
on some oecatfoos to take down a person's 
will. 

short-hund writers, spoken of 
under Kova. They were likewise called Ae>' 



tuariL They were also employed by tiie 

emperors, and in course of time the title of 
Notarii was exclusively applied to the private 
secretaries of the emperors, who, of eonrse, 
were no Ioniser slaves, but persons of high 
rank. The short-hand writers were now 
called cjcceptores, as is remarked under Nota. 

NOT A CENSOR! A. [CfWBOR.] 

NOVENniALE (sc. i^nrnfm).— ',!': A fes- 
tival lasting nine days, which was celebrated 
as often as stones rained fWmi heaven. It 
was originally instituted by TuUus Hostilius, 
when there was a shower of stones upon the 
Hons Albanus, and was fk«quently celebrated 
in later times. — (2) This name was also given 
to the sacrifice performed nine days niter a 
funeral. [Frxrs.] 

Novi homLnks, [Nobom.] 

NCDUS (yuMi o?). These wonls, besides 
denoting absolute nakedness, were applied to 
any one who, being wiUiout an Avxerva, 

wore only his tunic or indutns. In this state 
of nudity the ancients perfonned the oi>era- 
tions of ploughing, sowing, and reapini?. 
Thb term applied to the warrior exi>ressed 
the absence of some part of his armour. 
Hence the light-armed were called YvnvitT€K. 
[Arma.] 

NUMMCL&IUI or NtMt^LARU. [Mxy- 

SA&U.] 

NUMUU8 or NOMUS. t^i^BTxitTm.] 

NUNDINAE is derived by all the ancient 
writers from novem and eftes, so that it 
literally signifies the ninth day. Erery eighth 
day, according to our mode of rpeaking, "w;u- 
a nundinae, and there were thus always seven 
ordinary days between two nundinae. Ti» 
Romans in their peculiar mode of reekoning 
added these two nundinae to the seven ot<1?- 
nary days, and consequently said that ti.t 
nundinae recurred every ninth day, and 
enlled them nundinnr, ns it v:vtc norfrndirui^. 
The number of nundinae in the ancient year 
of ten months was 88. They were originally 
market-days for the conntiy folk, on which 
they came to Rome to sell the produce of 
their labour, and on which the king settled 
the legal disputes among them. When* 
therefore, we read that t1:e nimdinne weTv 
feriae, or die» nefusti, and that no cuniitia 
were allowed to be held, we have to under- 
stand this of the pojinh'.s or patrician*, and 
not of the plebes ; and while for the populus 
the nundinae were fMae, they were real 
clays of businea*; '(/.'' v ffi.sfi or comifmffs^ frr 
the plebeians, who on thc&c occasions pleaded 
their causes with members of their own order, 
and held their public meetings (the uneieni 
comitia of the plebeians). Afterwards the 
nundinae became fasti for both orders, and 
this bmovation fiMilitated the atteadanee of 
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the plebeians at the comitia centurlata. The 
subjects to be laid before the comitia, whether 
they were proposals for new laws, or the 
appointment of ofBoers, were announced to 
the people three nundinae beforehand {tri- 
nundino die proponere). Instead of nundinae 
the form nundinum is sometimes used, but 
only vrhon it is prrrfded by a numeral^ M in 
trinundinum, or trinum nundinum, 
NUPTIae. [XiTBnioxnni.] 



0 BOLUS. [Dbachma.1 
oCliKA (ciojftts), a greave, a leerpin. A 
pair of greaves (*c»^ftt8<$) was one of the six 
articles of armour which formed the complete 
equip!iif^nt of a Greek warrior [Ahma], and 
likewise of a Komau soldier as fixed by Ser- 
yiw TalUus. They were made of various 
mf'tals, with a Uninf^ proLably of Icathor, 
felt, or cl»tli. Their form is shown in the 
accompanying out. The figure Is that of a 
fallen warrior, and in consequence of the 
bending of the knees, the greaves arc seen to 
project a little above them. This statue also 
ahowa the ailkle-ringa (cmot^/Ha), which 
were ti«pd to fasten the greaves Immediately 
above the feet. 




O cH t , Ofearcs. (Prom ibo AfgfaMtalB Harbin.) 



UD£UM (ifUlov)^ a species of public build- 
ing for contests in vocal and instmmental 
mosic. In its general form and arrangements 
it wn« very slniilar to the theatre ; and it is 
sometimes called Oearpov. There were, 
however, acraeehaTaeteristio differences : the 
Otleum was much smaller than the theatre ; 
and it wa* roofed over, in order to retain the 
aonnd. The earliest building of this kind 
was that erected by Pericles at Athens, for 
the purpose of celcbratinK the musical con- 
teata at the Panafhenaea. Its proximity to 
the theatre suggested some of the uses made 
of it» nsjuelyt a refuge for the audience 



when driven out of the t4icatre by rain, and 
also as a place in which the chorus could be 
prepared. Another Odeum was built at Athens 
by Herodes Atticus, and was the most mag* t 
niiicent edifice of the sort in the whole empire. 
The length of its largest diameter was 243 
ItBet, and it ia calculated to haTO Ikurnialied 
accommndntion for about 8000 persons. 
There were also Odea in other Greek towns. 
The first Odeum, properly so called, at Rome, 
was built by Domitian, and the ' second by 
Tngan. There arc ruinx of such buildings in 
the villa of Hadriui at Tivoli, at Pompeii, 
and at Catana. 

OLEA, OT IVA (eAaia); OLfX'M, OLI- 

VUM (eAaio*;. i he importance of the olive 
was recognised from the most remote period 
of antiqiuty in all civilised countries where 
the temperature admitted of its cultivation : 
and it was widely adopted aa an emblem 
of industry and peace. Iloncc the honour 
paid to it at Athens, and hence the title 
of ** prima omnimn arboram," bestowed npim 
it by Columella. The fruit {baeea) of the 
olive was for the most part employed for 
one of two purposes. 1. It was eaten as a 
fruit, titiuT flre^h, pickled, or ttt^senred In 
various ways. 2. It was pressed so as to 
yield the oil and other juices which it con> 
talned. And again, tiie oil was employed for 
a variety of purposes, but chiefly 1. As an 
article of food. 2. For anointing the body, and 
in this case was ftrcqnently nMde a Tehlde 
for perfumes {mtgumta). S* Fmr IramiDg In 
lamps. 

OLIOABC^A (oXiyapxiaX the govern- 
ment of a few : a term applied to that per> 
version (irap«<c^utris) of an Aristocratia into 
which the latter passed, when, owing to the rise 
of the demus [DfniocnaTxa], and the vanishing 
of tho';!? substantia! prounds of pre-eminence 
which rendered an Aristocratia not ui^just, 
the role of the dominant pmtlon of the oom- 
munity became the ascendancy of a faction, 
whose efforts were directed chiefly towards 
fheSr own aggrandUsement. The preservation 
of power under such circumstances of course 
depended chiefly upon the possession of supe- 
rior wealth and the other applianoes of 
wealth whioli were its eonoonutants. Thus 
it came to be regarded as essentially charac- 
tcriiitic of an oligarchy, tiiat the main dis- 
tinction between the dominant futton and 
the subject portion of tlie community was 
the possession of greater wealth on the part 
of the former. Hence the term OHffarehUt 
would not have been applied, if a small boc- 
tion of the community, eonsisting of pmr 
persons, by any means got the rons c f - 
vernmcnt into their hands. 
\ OLLA i^nti X*^P««>» a vessel of any ma- 
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mialt Toand and pUin, and having a vide 

mouth ; a pot ; a jar. 

OLYMPIA (oAvfi»ia), the Oljanpic games, 
the greatest of the national festivals of the 
OnAn. It wa« celebrated at Olympia in 
EUs, the name gircn to a small plain to the 
west of Pita, which was hooaded on the 
north and north-cast by tli^ njn >r.tiin=; r ro- 
nius and Olympus, on the south by the river 
Alpheus, and on tiie vmt hj Hie Ctadens, 
which flows into the Alpheus. Olympia does 
nrvt appear to have been a town, but rather a 
ouUection of temples and public buildings. 
The origin of the Olympic games is Iniried in 
obwtirity, but the festival was of very great 
antiquity. The first historical fact connected 
with this fectiTml is its revival by Iphitus, 
Idng of Elis, who is said to have accomplished 
it with the assistance of Lycut^oB, the 
Spartan lat^ver, and Cleoathenca of Fiaa. 
The date of this event is given by some 
writers as b. c. 884, and by others as b.c. 828. 
The interval of four years between each cele- 
bration of the festival was called an Olym- 
piad ; but the OhtHpiads m ore not employed 
as a chronological acra till the \icUiry uf 
Coroebua in fha foot-race, b. c. 7 7 6. [Olyh- 
piAs.] The most important point in the 
renewal of the festivid by Iphitus was the 
aataUiahinant af the Aeekeiria (httxttpui), 
or sacred armistice. The proclanK tifii was 
made by peaooi^rakls (owcwio^b^}, iirst in 
Elia and aflerwuds in the other parts of 
Greece ; it put a stop to all warfare for the 
month in which the games were celebrated, 
and which waa called the sacred month (Upo- 
tLr\via). The territory of Elis itself waa aon- 
sidcrcd especially saered dminj? the games, 
and no armed force could enter it with- 
out ineorring the goUt of sacrilege. The 
Olympic festival waa probably confined at 
first to the Peloponnfaians; but as its cele- 
brity extended, the other Greeka took part 
in it, till at length it became a festival for 
the whole nation. No one was allowed to 
contend in the games hot persons of pure 
Hellenic blood : barbarians might be specta- 
tors, but slaves were entirely excluded. 
.\fter the conquest of Greece by the Romans, 
the latter were permitted to take part in the 
games. No women were allowed to bo j)re- 
sent or even to cross the Alpheus during 
the celebration of the games, under penalty 
of bein(7 hurled down from the Tjpaean 
rock, but women could send chariots to 
tlie raeea. The numher of apectatora at the 
festival "vri'- very great; and these were 
drawn together not merely by the desire of 
seeing tJfe gamea, hat partly through the 
n])portunity it afforded them of carrying on 
commercial transactions with persona from 



I distant places, as is the case with the Mo* 
' hammcdan festivals at Mecca and MediiiA. 
J Many uf the persons present were alao dc- 
I paties (dewpoO aent to represent the variooa 
states of Greece ; and we find that these 
embassies vied with one another in the nam- 
I bar of their oOteringa, and the aplendonr of 
' their general appearance, in order to support 
the honour of their native dtiea. The 
Olympic festiTal waa a Pentaeteria ^wfrrut* 
TTjpt?^, that is, according to the ancient mode 
of reckoning, a space of four years elapsed 
between each festival, in the same way as 
there was only a space of two yeaw between 
a Trieteris. It was celebrated on the first 
full moon alter the sumuier solstice. It 
lasted, after all the contests had been intro- 
fln ri^. *;v' (1 lyp, from the 11th to the 1 ^th 
ilu) 8 of the mouth inclusive. The fourth day 
of the ItstiTal waa the 14th of tiie month, 
■which was the day (f the fuU moon, and 
which divided the month into two equal 
parts. The feadTal waa nnder the Immedtate 
superintendence of the Oljrmpian Zeus, whose 
temple at Olympia. adorned with the statue 
uf the god made by I'hidiu^ was ouc ol the 
most splendid works of art in*Greece. There 
were also temples and altars to most of the 
other gods. The festival itself may be di- 
vided into two paria, die gamea or co n t e at a 
(aywi' OAu/Ltffittico?), and the festive r:Tes 
(copni) connected with the sacrifices, with the 
procenions, and with the pnbUe banquets in 
honour of the conquerors. — The contests c on- 
sistcd of various trials of strength and skill, 
which were increased in number from time 
to time. There were in all twenty-four con- 
tests, eighteen in which men took part, and 
six in which boys engulfed, though they were 
never all exUbited at one liettival, sinoe some 
were abolished almost immediately after their 
institutiou, and others alter they had been in 
nae oidy a short time. We enl^oin a lirt of 

those from r;iu.sania.s, witli the date of the 
introduction of each, commencing from the 
Olympiad of Ooroehna The Ibot-moe 
(SpcJ^o?), which was the only contest during 
the first 13 Olympiads. 2. The iuiwAot, or 
foot-race, in which the stadium was traversed 
twice, flnt introduced in 01. 14. 3. The 
SoAt^oc, a still longer foot-race t}t:in the 
£ua4/Ao«, introduced iu Ol. 15. l ur a uture 
particular aoeount of the iuwXof and WAixee* 
see Stadum. 4. "Wrestling (irdA^j), and, 5. 
The Fentathliuu (vcVro^.W), which consisted 
of five excreisca [Pbmtatblom], both intro» 
duced in Ol. 18. G. Boxing (wiryM'}) intro- 
duced in 01. 23. [PvoiukTUS.] 7. The cluurioi- 
race, with four fUU-grownluMraes(I««iM»TcAaHM 
5poM<K, opMa). introduced in 01. 25. 8. The 
Pancratittm (vayicpano*') [PAMcaAxicvj. and 
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9. The horse-race (iinro? KtXrf^'), both intro- 
dnMd in 01. 33. 10 and 11. The foot-race 
and wrestling for boys, both introduced in 
Ul. 37. 12. The Pentathlum for boys, in- 
trodueed in 01. 86., but inunedlataiy after- 
wards abolished. 18. Boxin? for boys, in- 
troduced in Ol. 41. 14. The foot-race, in 
irhich men ran witli the equipments of heaTy- 
anned soldiers (toji/ onXirww 6p6^o9), iiitrodiicod 
in 01. 65., on account of its training men for 
actual serrioe in "war. 15. The chariot-race 
with mules (air^^f introduced in 01. 70. ; 
and 16. The horse-race with maros (KiXmj), 
introduced in Ul. 71., both of which were 
aliolialied in 01. 84. 17. The chariot-rncc 
with two fnll-|?rown horses (^iimuv reAeuui' 
ovMupi«)> introduced in 01. 93. 18, 19. The 
contest of lieralda (infiMNKc) and trumpetent 
((rakniyKraC), introduced in Ol. 9G. 20. Tho 
chariot-race with four foals (trwAwi' apiuaatv), 
introduced in OL 99. 81. The chariot-race 
with two foals (wtiAwv avtwpit), introduced in 
01. 128. 22. The horse-race with foals 
(iFwAoc xeAi;;), introduced in 01. 131. 23. 
The Pancratiuni for boyS) introduced in 01. 
145. 24. There was aho a horse-race (ZinrtK 
(t^Aqs) in which boys rode, but we do not 
kmmtbetimeofitaintrodnetion. — ^The judges 
in tiie Olympic Gnmes, called HeUanodlcac 
(*BAAAro8ucat), were appointed by the Kleans, 
who had the regiiladon of the whole festiTal. 
It :ipiK';u> to huvo been oriirinallv under tlie 
superintendence of Tisa, in the neighbourhood 
of which Olympia was sitnatcd, but after the 
eonquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians on 
the rrf<',rn of the Ilcraclidae, the Actolians, 
who iiud been of great asfsistauce to the Hc- 
raclidae, settled in Klis, and from this time 
the Actolian Elcans obtained the rcg-ulation of 
the festival, and appointed the presiding 
officers. The Hellanodicae were chosen by 
lot ftx>m the whole body of the Elcans. Their 
number varied at different periods, but at a 
later time there were eight Hellanodicae. 
Their office probably lasted for only one fes- 
tival. They had to see that all the laws 
relating to the games were observed by the 
competitors and others, to deteimia* the 

l)rlze«, and to tfive them to the couqncrors. 
An ajipeal lay from their decision to ib 
Elean senate. Under the direction of 
llellanodicae was a certain nunit>f r of Aly 
(dAwTot) with an Aly torches (aAvraf>xT«) 
their head, who formed a kind of poUee, ai 
carried into execution the commands of tl 
Hellanodicae. There were also varioas othe 
ndncnr officers under the control 'oT tho Hel- 
lanodicae. — .\11 free Greeks were allowed to 
contend in tho games, who had complied with 
the rules prescribed to candidates. The eques- 
trian contesta were neccasavily eonflncd to 



the wealthy ; but the poorest citizens could 
contend in the athletic games. Thia» how- 
ever, was far from de^radinp the frames in 
public opinion ; and some of the noblest as 
well ae meanest citlsene of tlie state took 
part in these contests. The owners of the 
chariots and horses were not obliged to con- 
tend in person ; and the wealthy vied wifli 
one another in the number and magnificence 
of the chariots and horses which they sent to 
the games. AU persons, who were about to 
contend, had to ]nove to the Hellanodicae 
that l\\oy were freemen, and of pure nellcnic 
blood, tliut they had not been branded with 
atiuiia, nor guilty of any sacrileg^oos act. 
Tliey further had to prove that thoy had 
undergone the preparatory training (trpoyvn- 
Kdeyutra) for ten months previous. All com- 
petitors were obliged, thirty days before the 
festival, to undergo certain exercises in the 
Oymnasinm at EUs, under tiie superinten- 
dence of the Hellanodicae. The competitors 
took their places by lot. The herald then 
proclaimed the name and country of each 
competitor. \Mien they were all ready to 
begin the contest, the judires exhorted them 
to acquit themselves nobly, and then gave the 
signal to commence. — ^The only prize given 
to the conqueror was a garland of wild olive 
(xdrirofX cut from a sacred olive tree, which 
grew in the sacred grove of Altis in Olympia. 
The victor was oritfinally crowned upnii ;-, 
tripod covered over with bronze, but altcr- 
wards npon a table made of ivory and gold. 
Palm branches, the common tokens of victory 
on other occasions, were placed in his hands. 
The name of the victor, and that of his father 
and of his country, were then proclaimed by 
a herald before the reprcsentatlTca of ae*- 
bled (jreecc The festival «»- ' 
cessions and saeiifices 
banrTTif t jrivon by the " 
in the i't ytaneium 
considered an ^ 

of their cit"' 

state to V « 

usoal* 

fer 
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take anything of importance wltiMMit fhelr 

sanction. — The most celcbrattd oracle was 
that of Apollo nt Delphi. Its ancient name 
^as Pytho. In the centre of the temple 
there was a email opening (x^tv^M) tn the 
ground, from 'which, from time to time, an 
intoxicating smoke arose, which wa» believed 
to oome temtt the well of Cassotis, which 
Tanishpd into tho ground close by the sanc- 
tuary. Over this chasm there stood a high 
tripod, on which the Pythla, led into the 
temple hy the prophctos (7Tpo(J)»jTTj?), took her 
seat whenever the oracle waa to be conmiltcd. 
The amoke lAting from tmder the tripod 
affected her brain in such a manner that she 
fell into a stato of dplirious intoxication, and 
the sounds which she uttered in iliis state 
were believed to contain the revelations of 
Apf n '. Thew pounds were carefully written 
down by the propheteo, and afterwards com- 
mnnicated to the persons who had eome to 
consult the onirle. The Pythia (thr TrpoA^ri?} 
was always a native of Delphi, and when she 
had once entered the serrloe of the god she 
nerer left it, and was never allowed to many. 
In early times she was always a young' pfirl, 
hut subsequently no one was electt^d as pru- 
phetess xvho hud not attained the age of fifty 
years. The Del])hinn«t, nr, more properly 
speaking, the noble families of Delphi, had 
the supolntendenee of the onele. Among 
the Delphian aristocracy, however, there 
were five families which traced their origin 
to DencalioD, and from eaeh of theee one of 
the five priests, called Jlosioi (ocioi), was 
taken. The Hoiioif together with the higrh- 
priest or prophetes, held their offices for life, 
and had the control of all the affairs of the 
«anctuary and of the sacrifice';. That the>e 
noble families had an immenso mtiucnce upon 
the oraete is manifest from nomeroos in- 
stancrs, and it is not improbable that they 
were its very soul, and that it was they who 
dictated the pretended le^latlone of the god. 
Most of the oracular answers which are 
extant arc in hexameters, and in the Ionic 
dialect. Sometimes, however, Doric formi 
also were used. — No religious institution in 
all antiquity oMained such a paramount in- 
tiuenue in Greece us the oracle of Deljjhi. 
When eonsnlted on a subject of a religious 
nature, the answer was invariably of a kind 
calculated not only to protect and preserve 
Teligiooa institutions, hnt to command new 
ones to be established, so that it waf? the pre- 
server and promoter of religion throughout 
the ancient world. Colonies were seldom or 

never fuumh'd without liavinij obtained the 
advice and the directions of the Delphic god. 
The Delpbio orade had at all times a leaning 
la tmnr of the Greeks of the Dorfe taee, 



bat the time when it began to lose its infln- 

ence must be dated from the period when 
Athens and Sparta entered upon their f^truggle 
for the supremacy in Greece ; for at this time 
the partiality for Bparta became bo manifest 
that the Athenians and their party began to 
lose all reverence and esteem for it, and the 
oraeleheeame a mere imtroment In the hands 
of a political partj-. Of the other oracles, the 
most celebrated were that of Apollo at Didyma, 
nenally called the oraele of the Rwiehidae, 
in the territory of Miletus ; that of Zeus, at 
Dodona, where the oracle was given from 
sounds produced by the wind ; that of Zeus 
Animon, in an oasis in Libya, not far from 
the boundaries of K>?>"pt ; that of Amphiaraus, 
between Putiiiae and Thebes, where the hero 
was said to have been swallowed np hjr the 
earth ; and that <jt IxO|dMniiis» at Lehadda 
in Boeotia. 

OrArIUM was a email handketehief nsed 
for wiping- the face, and appears to have been 
employed for much the same purposes as our 
pocket-handkerchief. It was made of silk or 
linen. Anrelian introduced the practice of 
giving Oraria to the Roman i)Cople to use 
ad /avorem^ which appears to mean for the 
purpose of waving in the pablle gamea in 
token of applause. 

OKATOK. The lurofession of the Boman 
orator, who with leferenee to hla undertaking 
a client's case is also called patronus, was 
quite distinct from that of Uie JurisconsulUu 
[JvuscoKtiTLTi], and alio fnm that of the 
Advocatus, at least in the time of Cicero, and 
even later. An orator who possessed a com. 
petcnt knowledge of the Jus Civile would, 
however, have an advantage. Some reqni- 
sites of oratory, such as voice and pcsture, 
could only be acquired by discipline, wliercas 
a competent knowledge of the law of a case 

(Juris titilifai) could bo got at any tiinr fmn-s 
the jurisconsulti {periti) or from books. 
Oratory was a sevions stndy among the Bo- 
mans. Cicero tells us by what painful labour 
he attained to excellence. Roman oratory 
reaehed its perfection in the eentnry which 
preceded the Christian aora. Its decline dates 
from the establislunent of the Imi)erial power. . 
The old orators lea-ned tlieir art by constant 
attendance on Rome eminent orator and by 
actual experience of business : the orators of 
Mcssala's time were formed in the schools of 
Rhetoric, and their powers were developed 
in exercises on fictitious matters. But the 
immediate causes of the former flourishing 
condition of etoqnenee were the political power 
which oratory conferred on the orator under 
the Kcpublic, and the party struggles ai.d 
even the violence that ate incident to eneh a 
state of toQiety* 
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ORCHESTRA. riHEATRUM.] 

ORCTNUS 8KNAT0R. [Senatus.] 

ORDO is applied to any body of men who 
Ibrm a distbietelaniii theooiniiraiiity,rither 
by possessing distinct privilepes, pursuingcer- 
tain trades or professions, or in any other 
way. Thm tbe whole body of neerdotes at 
Borne is spoken of a» an ordo, and separate 
eeekslastical corporations are called by the 
same title. The Ubertini and seribae alDo 
temed aqNurale ordines. The senate and 
the equites are also jtpoken of respectively as 
the ordu .senatorius and ordo equestris, but 
tfaia name is never applied to the plebes. Ac- 
cordinply wo find t!ie expression, utergue 
ordo, U5ed without any further explanation 
to deeiffnate the senatorial and equestrian 
ordines. The senatorial ordo, as the highest, 
is sometimes distinguished as ampliuimus 
ordo, — The senate in colonies and nranicipia 
was called ordo deeuriotmm [Cui.oma]. and 
sometimes simply ordo. — The term ordo is 
also applied to a company or troop of soldiers, 
and is used as eqoiTalent to centuria : thus 
centurions are sometimes called qui ordines 
duxerunt^^And the first centuries in a le(don 
primiordSneo. Even tlMeentnxiona of Che first 
centuries are occasionally called fHmitrdkm, 

ORGIA. [Mystkkia.J 

ORGTIA (opyvw), a Greek measnre of 
length, derived from the luinum body, was 
the distance from extremity to extremity of 
the outstretched arms, whence the name, 
from opryuf It was equal to G feet or to 4 
cubits, and was 1-1 00th of the stadium. 

OrICHALCUM, a metallic compound, akin 
to copper and hronxe, which was. highly 
prized by the ancients. It probably denotes 
braut with which the ancients became ac- 
qvalnted by Iheinir aine ore (eoAnlifm, cala- 
mine) with copper, although they appear to 
have had scarcely any knowledge of zinc 
as a metaL The word Is derived fttmi opoc 
and xaXxo^, that is, vioutitain-hronze. 

OSCHOPHURIA (w<rxo<<>6pui, otrxtx^P"*), 
an Attic festival, which, according to some 
writers, was celebrated in lumonr of Athena 
and Dionysus, and according to others in 
, honour of Dionysus and Ariadne. It is said 
to have been instituted by Theseus. It was 
a vintage festival, and its name is derived 
from uoTcoft ooxoit or oox^l* a branch of vines 
with grapes. 

OSCILLUM, a diminutive through oscuhnn 
from OS, meaning " a little face," was the 
term applied to faces or heads of Bacchus, 
which were suspended in the vineyards to 
be turned in every direction by the wind. 
Whichsoever way they looked, they were 
Kui)poscd to make the vines in that q;aartcr 
buitf uL The first cut represents the oounte- 



nance of Baoehos with a beautiful, mild, and 
propitious expression. The other cut reprc* 




OSnHuB. (FknoiMlinfetehillwBriiiihlliWMn.) 

seats a tree with ftmr oseilla hung upon its 
branches. A s>-rinx and a pedum are placed 
at the root of the tree. 




OM illum. I'loni uu iiuci. nt Gem.) 



OSTllKIl M, a tax upon the dori-s of 
liouses, which appears to have l)ecn some- 
times levied in the provinces. There was a 
similar tax, called roiuninariiitn, imposed 
upon every pillar that supported a bouse. 

OSTiUM. [Jaitoa.] 

6v.\TI0, a lesser triumph. The circum- 
stances by which it was distinguished from 
the more Imporfng solemnity [Tnnmrars] 
were the following : — ^The general did not 
enter the city in a chariot drawn by four 
horses, but on foot : he was not arrayed in 
the gorgeous gold embroidered robe, but in 
the simple to*ra praetexta of a magistrate ; 
his brows were encircled with a wreath, not 
of laurel but of myrtle ; he bore no seeptra 
in his hand ; the procession was not heralded 
by trumpets, headed by the senate, and 
thronged with vietorious troops, but waa 
enlivened by a crowd of flute players, at- 
tended chiefly by knights and plebeians, fre- 
quently without soldiers : the ceremonies 
were concluded by the suriflce, not of a bull 

but of a sheep. The word nrnfio seems 
clearly to be derived from the kind of victinx 
offered. An ovation was granted when the 
advantage gained, although considerable, was 
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not sufficient to con^^tltutc a legitimate claim 
to the higher distiiietioii of a triumph, or 

when thn virtnry had been acliicvptl with 
UtUe bloodslied ; or when hostilities had not 
been regularly proclaimed ; or when the war 
had not been corapletoly terminated ; or when 
the contest had been carried on against base 
and unworthy foes ; and hence when the 
eerrile bunds of Athenion and SpartacUB wore 
dcptroyed by I'orpema and CnmoBf these 
leaders celebrated ovations only. 
OyiLE* [ConiTCA.] 



opening for the head, as shown in the follow- 
ing l^re. 



PAEAN (irotijwi', irtudv, irau&i'), a hymn or 
song, which was originally sung in 
honour of Apollo. Tt '\v:ib always of a joyous 
nature, and its tunc and sounds expressed 
hope and ooofideneo. It waa a song of 
thanksgiving, when danger vras passt'd, and 
also a hymn to propitiate the god. It was 
song at the aolram i^vals of ApoHo, and 
especially at the Ilyacinthia. The paean 
was also sung as a battle-song, both before 
an attack on the enemy and after tiio battle 
waa finished. It ia certain that the paean 
was in later times suns' to th<5 honour of 
other gods besides ApoUo. Thus Xenophon 
rdatea that the Greek army in Aala aong a 
paean to Zeus. 

PAEDAGOGUS iirai&ayuy6^\ a tutor. The 
ofltee of tutor in a Grecian family of rank 
and opi:l( JK I was assigned to one of the most 
trustworthy of the slaves. The sons of his 
master were committed to hia care on attain- 
ing their aisth or aeventii year, their previous 
education hainnp born onn/luctpd by females. 
They remained wiiii the tutor until they at- 
tained the age of puberty. His duty was 
rather to fniard them from evil, both physical 
and moral, than to communicate instruction. 
He went with them to and ftwn the eehool 
rr ti e Gymnasivm ; he accompanied them 
out of doors on all occasions ; he was respon- 
aible fbr their personal saihty, and for tiieir 
avoidance of bad company. In the Roman 
empire the name paedagogi or paed-agogin was 
given to bcautifW young slaves, who dis- 
charged tn the imperial palace the duties of 
the modern page, which la in Aiot a corrup- 
tion of the ancient name. 

PAEDONOM US OmMiu>t\ a magistrate 
at Sparta, who had the general superintend- 
ence of the education of the boys. 

PAENDLA^ a thick cloak, chiefly used by 
the Romans in travelling, instead of the topa, 
as a protection against the cold and rain, it 
appears to have had no sleeres, and only an 




Pacnnbi. imwllmg doiik. (Fkma llMtbaliiiL) 

PA(JANAUA. [PaoI.] 
PAGAN I. [Paoi.] 

PAOI were fortified pbices in the neigh* 

bourhood of Rome, to which the country- 
people might retreat in case of a hostile 
inroad. Each of the country tribea is said to 
have been divided by Numa Into a certain 
number of paizi ; which name was given to 
the countrj' adjoining the ibrtlfted villnge, as 
well as to the village itself. There was a 
n iri-tr ite at the head of each pagus, who 
kept a reguter of the names and of the pro- 
perty of all persons in the pagus, raised tlio 
taxes, and summoned the j^eoplc, when neces- 
sary, to war. Each pagus had its own 
sacred rites, and an annual festival called 
Paganalia. Th« pagani, or inhabitants of 
the pagi, had their regular meetings, at 
wMeh they passed reaolntions. The division 
of the country-people into pa^ri continued to 
the latest times of the Roman empire. The 
term Tagani is often used in oppodtioa to 
milites, and is applied to all who were not 
soldiers, even though tbey did not live in the 
country. The Chnstiun writers gave the 
name of pagani to those persons who adhered 
to the old Roman relis^ion, because the 
latter continued to be generally believed by 
the oonntry-people, after Christiattity heeame 
the prcva Uing religion of tiM iahabitanta of 
the towns. 

PAI^ESTRA (iraAoiaTpa), properly means 
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a place for wrestling (»roA<u'«»', woAij), and 
appean to haw o^ci^saUy Jbcmed a part of 

the gymnasium. At Athens, however, there 
iiras a conaideraUa number of palaestrae, 
quite distiiiet ftora tbe gymnasia. It appears 
most probable that the palaestrae were 
ohiefly appropriated to the exercises of wrest- 
ling and of the paneratlnm, and irare prin- 
eipally intended for the athletae, -who, it 
must be recollected, were persons that con- 
tended in the public games, and therefore 
needed special training. The Bomans had 
o?iprinally no places corresponding to the 
Greek gymnasia and palaestrae; and when 
towards the dose of the repnblie wealthy 
Romans, in imitation of the Greeks, began to 
build places for exercise in their villas, they 
ealled them indlfllBrently gj-mnasia and pa- 
laestrae. 

PALILIA, a festival celebrated at Rome 
every year on the 2lBt of April, in honour of 
Pales, the tutelary divinity of shepherds. 
The 21st of April was the day on which, 
according to the early traditions of Kome, 
Bomulus had commenced the building ct the 
city, so that the festival was at the same 
time solemnised as the dies natalitius of 
Rome. It was originally a shepherd-Kestival, 
and continued to be so among country people 
till the latest times, but in the city it lost its 
original character, and was only regarded as 
the dies natalitius of Rome. The first part of 
the solemnities wa^ a public purification by 
hre and smoke, i he tilings burnt in order 
to produce this purifying smoike were the 
blood of the Octoher-horse, tlic ashes of the 
calves sacrificed at the festival of Ceres, and 
the shells of beans. The people were also 
;<prinklc(l with water, thoy Avashed their 
hands in spring-water, and dranJi milk mixed 
with must. As regards the Otoloftsr-Aorss 
{equu9 October) it must be observed that in 
early times no bloorly sacrifice was allowed 
to be offered at the paliha, and the blood of 
the October-horse mentioned above, was tho 
blood which had dropped from the tail of the 
horse sacrificed in the month of October to 
Mars in the Osmpus Martins. This blood 
was preserved by the vestal virgins in tho 
temple of Yesta for the purpose of being used 
at the palilia. The sacrifices consisted of 
cakes, millet, milk, and other kinds of eat- 
ables. Tlie shepherds then offered a prayer i 
to Pales. After these solemn rites were over, 
the cheerftil part of tlic festival began : bon« 
fire-^ were made of heaps of hay and straw, 
and the festival was concluded by a feast in 
the open air, at which the peo|^ sat or lay 
n)ion benches of turf, and drank plentifUUv. 

PALLiUM, dim. PALLIOLUM, poet. 
VALLA (iMrtoir, dim, iitartStop; Ion, and 



poet. ^>apoi\ an outer garment. The English 
eloakj though commonly adopted as the trans* 

lation of these terms, conveys no accurate 
conception of the form, material, or use of 
that which they denoted. The artiele deaig* 
nated by them was always a rectangular 
piece of cloth, exactly, or at least nearly 
square. It was indeed used in the Tery form 
in which it was taken trooL the loom, bong 
made entirely by the weaver, without any 
aid from the tailor, except to repair the in* 
Juries which it sastalned by time. Whatever 
additional richness and beauty it received 
from the art of the dyer, was bestowed upon 
it before Its materials were woven into doth 
or even spun into thread. Most commonly it 
was used without having undergone any pro* 
cess of this kind. The raw material, soeh as 
wool, flax, or cotton, was manufactured in 
its natural state, and hence poUia were com- 
monly white, although from the same cause 
brown, drab, and grey were also prevailing 
colours. As the pallium was the most com- 
mon outer garment, we find it continually 
mentioned in eo^unetloa witili the tnniea, 
which constituted the indutus. Such phrases 
as coat and waistcoat," or " shoes and stock* 
ings," are not more common with ns than ttw 
following expressions, which constantly occur 
in ancient authors: ttmiea pallium^, tjaariov 

KCU X^^^i 7^ HMTieV Kttl & X^TMpf^fCOt, ^opoc 

r)Si jc^viv, fte. To wear the pallium wittamit 
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the underclothing indicated poverty or 8e-> 
verity of maimera, at la fhe ease of Soeratet. 

One of the most common modes of wearing 
the palUum was to faRten it with a brooch 
over tlie right alioaMer, learing the right 
arm at liberty, and to pass the middle of it 
either under the left arm so as to leave that 
arm at liberty also, or over the leA shoulder 
•o aa to cover the left arm. The figure in 
thp preceding cut ia attired in the last^nen- 
tioned fat>hion. . 
PALMA. [PB8.1 

PALMIpes, a Roman measure of length, 
equal to a foot and a palm. 

PAOins, properly the width of the open 

hand, or, more exactly, of the four fingers, 
was used by the Romans for two different 
measures of length, namely, as the trans- 
lation of the Greek ToAownf, or SUtpov in old 
Greek, and airiOofj.!] reopectively. In the 
former sense it is equal to 4 digits, or 3 
Inches, or l-4th of a fbot, or l«SOi of tbit 
2ubit. The larger palm of 9 inohes only 
occurs ia later Roman writers. From this large 
paimm the modem Roman patmo Is derived. 

PALCDAMENTUM, the cloak worn by a 
Homan general commanding an army, his 
principal officers and personal attendants, in 
contradistinction to the M^m of the common 
soldiers, and the toffa or trmb of peace. It 
was the practice for a lioman magistrate, 
after he had received the iMjMrtirm from the 




I'alaitancatttin, Uilifttrx Cloiik. (Stttue of n Romna 

Linperor.) 



comitia curiata and offered up his vows in the 
CSapltol, to mareh out of the eity arrayed ia 

the paludamentnm [erire paludatus^, attended 
by his lictors in similar attire {paludatis lie^ 
toribtu), nor oonld he again eater the gates 
until he had formally divested himself of thia 
emblem of military power. The paludamen- 
tum was open in f^ont, reached down to the 
knees or a little lower, and hung loosely 
over the shoulders, being fastened across the 
chest by a clasp. The colour of the paluda- 
mentnm was commonly white or purple, and 
hence it was marked and remembered that 
Crassus on the morning of the fatal battle of 
Clirrhae went forth la a dark-eotonred man- 
tle. In the cut below, representing the head 
of a warrior, we see the paludamentum fl}*ing 
back in the charge, and the da^ nearly in 
ftoat. 




Pttlittlaincntuiii, MUitnry tlmk. (Fhnn • Maauic at 



PAMBOBOriA (vom^ouStmi), a l^ve pa- 

ncgyris of all the Boeotians, like the Pana- 
thenaea of the Atticans, and the Fanionia of 
the lonians. The principal object of the 
meeting was the common worship of Athena 
Itonia, who had a temple in the neighbour- 
hood of Coroneu, near which the panegyris 
was held. 

PXNATHENAKA (nayaBriyaia), the great- 
est and most splendid of the festivals cele- 
brated in Attica in hononr of Athena, la the 
character of Athena Poliap, or the protectress 
of the city. It was said to have been insti- 
tuted by Erichthonius, and its original name, 
down to the time of Theseus, was believed to 
have been .\thenaea ; but when Theseus united 
all the Atticans into one body, this festival, 
which then became the common festival of 
all the .4ttic tribes, was called Panathenaea. 
There were two kinds of Panathenaea, tlie 
greater and the lesser ; the fbrmCT were held 
every fourth year (irevrturripii), the latter 
every year. The lesser Panathenaea were 
probably celebrated on the 17th of the nontb 
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Uecatombaeon ; the great Panathenaea in the 
tUrd year ot vmty OlTmpiad, and pnlMAf 

commenced on thf same day as the lesser Pan- 
athenaea. The principal difference between 
the two fMtiTals was, that the fn^ter one was 
more solemn, ;m<l that on this occasion the 
peplus of Athena was carried to her temple in 
1 most magnificent prooeasion, which was not 
held at the leflier Faaatiienaca i > solem- 
nities, games, and nrmisoments of the Pana- 
thenaea were, rich ifiacnUcea of bulla, foot, 
horae, and eharlot races, gjnnnaatio and mu- 

pical contcts, and the lampadephoriu ; rhnyi- 
sodtiit» recited the poems of liomer and other 
epic poets, phUoaoptaera disputed, eock-llgbts 
were exhibited, and the people indul|fed in a 
variety of other amusements and entertain- 
ments. The prize in theie oonteits was a 
Taae filled with oil from the aneieut and 
>t;icretl ij!ivf> tree of Athena on the Acropolis. 
A great many of tiuch vaisen, called I'anathe- 
naic vases, have in late years been found in 
Etruria, southern Italy, Sicily, and Greece. 
They represent on one side the figure of 
Athena, and on the other the various eon- 
tests and frames in which these vases were 
given a$ prizes to the victors. Of the dis- 
CQSsiona of philosophers and oraton at the 
Panathenaea we still possess two specimens, 
the Aoyo? nai»a^T)j'ai<to? of Isocrates, and that 
of Aristeides. Herodotus is said to huve re- 
cited his history to the Athenians at the 
Panathenaea. The mannp-en^ent of the pames 
and contests was entrusted to persons called 
AthloVkttae whose nnmher was 

ten, one being taken from every tribe. Their 
oi&ce lasted (torn one great Pwathenaio fes- 
tival to the other. The ohlef solemnity of 
the great Panathenaea was the magnificent 
procession to the temple of Athenn Polias, 
which probably took place on the last day of 
the festive season. The whole of the prooea- 
sion is represented in the frieze of the Par- 
thenon, the work of Phidias and his disciples, 
now deposited in the Britidi Mnaemn. The 
chief object of the procession was to carry the 
peplus of the goddess to her temple. This peplus 
was a erocna-colonred garment for the goddess, 
am! made by maidens, called tpyaarli/ai. In it 
were woven Enccladus and the giants, as they 
were conquered by the goddess. The peplus 
was not carried to the ten i>U l y men, but 
suspended from the mast of a ship. The pro- 
cession proceeded from the Ceramicus, near a 
monument called Leoooriom, to the temple of 
Demeter at Elensis, and thence alonpf the 
PeUsgic wall and the temple of Apollo 
Pythias to the Pnyx, and thenoe to the 
Acropolis, where the statue of Minerva Polias 
was adorned with the pepluit. In this pro- 
oearly tiia whole populatton of Attica 



appears to have taken part, cither on foot, on 
honehadt, or in eharlots, as may he seen ia 

the frieze of ttir rnrthenon. .\gcd men car- 
ried olive branches, and were called Thai' 
lophori i0a\Xwf>6poi) ; young men attended, 
at least in earlier times, in armour, and 
maidens who belongred to the noblest families 
of Athens carried baskets, containin^r offerings 
for the goddess, whence they were called Ok* 
nephori (tcmiq'fiopoi.). "Respecting the pnrt 
which aliens took in this procession, and the 
duties they had to perform, see HTnaiAnio- 
RiA. Men who had deserved well of the 
republic were rewarded with a gold crown at 
the grMt PaBatbcnaCB, and the herald had to 
announce (he event during the gymaaslla 
contests. 

PANCRXtIuM (nayKpariovX is derived 
ft-om vav and xparoc, and accordingly rigoiftea 
an athletic game, in whicli all the powers of 
the fighter were called into action. The 
pancratiinn was one of the gamea or gymnas- 
tic contests which were exhibitr-1 nt all the 
great festivals of Greece } it consisted of box- 
ing and wrestUttg (mryinf and w^), and 
was reckoned to he one of tin ]h avy or hard 
exercises iayttviviiaTa fiapta or fiofnrnpa), on 

aoeovint of the violent exertions it required, 
and for this reason it was not much practised 

in the p'jTnnasia. In Homer "vre find neither 
the game nor the name of the pancratium 
mentioned, and aa it was not tntrodneed nt 
the Olympic framps until 01. 33, we may 
presume that the game, though it may have 
existed long hefore in a rode state, was not 
brought to any degree of perfr-*i. n until a 
short time before that event. The name of the 
comhatants 'tfuFanerotitutae (trayKpaTuuTTaC) 
or Pammachi (ndfifiaxoi). They fought 
naked, and had their bodies anointed and 
covered with sand, by which they were 
enabled to take hold of one another. W^hen 
the oonteat h^rui, each of the fighters might 
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comimeBOe Isy Iwxhiff or by wratliBg, ac- 
cordingly as he thought he shouUl be more 
successful in the one than in the other. The 
victory was not decided until one of the {Mirties 
was killedf or lifted up a linger, thereby 
declaring that he wa« unable to continue the 
TOntest either from pain or fatigue. 

PANfiGtBIS (iravqyvpic), signifies a meet- 
ing: or assembly of a whole people for the 
purpose of voriihipping at a common sanctu- 
ary, the word is used in tliree significa- 
tions : — 1, For a mootinp' of the inhabitants 
of one particular town and its Ticinity ; 2. 
For 8 meeting of tlie inbaUtasts of a whole 
district, a province, or of the whole body of 
people belonging to a particular tribe [Delia ; 
Panionia] ; and 3. For prcat national meet- 
ings, as tiie Olymiiic, Pythian, isthmiaiit and 
Nemean pamcp. Although in all panrpA-rcls 
which we know, the religious character forms 
the most prominent flBatttTe» other snbjeets, 
political diincussions mrl resolutions, a«s well 
as a Tsriety of auiusemcnts, were not ex- 
elndedf though they were perhaps more a 
consequence of the presence of many per- 
sons than objects of the meeting. Every 
panegyris, moreoTcr, was made by trades- 
people a source of gain, and St may be pre- 
sumed that suc h a mectinp was never held 
without a fair, at which all sorts of things 
.were exhibited for sale. 

PAN I I A (Ta»/twt/ia), the great national 
panegyris of the loniaus on mount Mycal6, 
where the national god Poseidon Helioonius 
had his sanctuary called the Panionium. One 
of the principal objects of this national ineet- 
iag was the common worship of Poseidon, to 
whom splendid .nacrifices were offered on the 
occasion. Exit religious worship was not the 
only object foi which they assembled at the 
Panionium ; on certain emergencies, espe- 
cially in case of any danger threatening their 
country, the lonians discussed at their meet- 
ings p<dltical questions, and passed resolutions 
wbieh were binding upon all. 

PAKOPLIA (irovoirAui), a panoply or suit 
of armour. The artides of which it consisted 
both in the Greek and in the Bomaaarmy, i 
are entimcratcd under Arma. 

PANTOMlMUS, the name of a kind of 
actors peculiar to the Romans, who very 
nearly resembled in their mode of acting the 
modem dancers in tlie ballet. They did nut 
speak on the stage, hat merely acted hy 
gestures, morpments, and attitudes. All 
movements, however, were rhythmical like 
those in tiie ballet, whence the general term 
for them is saffatio, saltare ; the -whole art 
was called musiea muta,' and to represent 
NSobe or Leda was expressed hf mitare 
iVVstsii and aaUare Leiam* During tlie time 



of the republic tlie name pantomimus doot 

not occur, though the art itself wais know n to 
the Komans at an early period ; for the first 
histriones said to have been introduced from 
Etrnria were in Auit nothing but pantomimic 
dancers [IIistrio], whence we find that 
tinder the empire the names histrio and pan- 
tomimus were used as synonymoos. The pan* 
tomimic art, however, was not carried to any 
degree of perfection \mtil the time of Augustus. 
The greatest pantomimes of this time were 
Bathyllus, a frecdman and favourite of Mae- 
cenas, and Pylades and Ilylas. M^-thological 
love*storim were from the first the fikvourite 
subjects of the pantomimes, which were dis- 
graced by the most licentious scenes. In 
Sicily puntomimic dances were called do//tMn> 
(/SoAAicTfAot), whence perhaps the modem 
words ball and ballet. 
PAPTRUS. [LiBKS.] 
PiBlDTSUS \w«panmit\ the name given 
by the Greeks to the parks or pleasure- 
grounds, which surrounded the country re* 
sidenees of the Persian kings and satraps. 
They were generally stocked Mith animals 
for the chase, were full of all kinds of trees, 
watered by numerous streams, and enclosed 
with walls. 

rAllAGKAFlIE (iropoypa^^). This word 
does not exactly correspond with any term 
in our language, but may without modi impro- 
priety bo called a p!ea. It is an objection 
raised by the defendant to the admissibility 
of the plaintiiTs action. Tlie para^aphS, 
like every other answer (avriypa^ri') made by 
the defendant to the plaintiff's charge, was 
given In writing ; as the word itstdf Implies. 
If the defendant merely denied the plaintiff's 
allegations, a court was at once held for the 
trial of the cause. It, however, he put m a 
paragraphia a OOort was to be held to try the 
preliminary question, whether the cause 
could be brought into court or not. Upon 
this prevkms trial the defendant was eooii- 
dercd the actor. If he succeeded, the whole 
cause was at an end; unless the objection 
was only to the ferm of action, or some other 

i such technicality, in which case it nsi|rht be 
recommenced in the proper manner. If, 
however, the plaintiff suoeeedod, the original 
action, which In the mean time had been 
suspended, was proceeded with. 

PARALUS (iropoXos), and SALAMINIA 

(tfoAofid'ta). The AthoBlans from Teryeaiiy 

times kept for public purposes two sacred or 
state vessels, the one of which was called Fara- 
lu$ and the other Salammia : the erew of tho 
one horr t' r name of iropsAiTai or vapoAot, and 
that of the other <raAa|ilnet. The Salaminia 
was also called diqXia or ^t^opU, beMuee it 
waa used to cqoTey the O t mfit ii to Jkim, on 
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vliich occasion the ship was adorned ■with 
garUmdn by tbe priest of ApoUo. Both 
these vcs'^ch were quick-suiling' triremes, and 
were used for a variety of state purposes ; 
tiiey conveyed theories, deHMtehes, fte. from 
Athens, carried troafiurcs from subject coun- 
tries to Athens, fetched state criminals from 
foreign parts to Athemi, and the like. In 
battles they were frequently used as the ships 
in which the admirals sailed. These Tessels and 
their crews were always keptinreadbientoact, 
in case of any necessity arising ; and the crew, 
although they could not for the prreatcr part of 
the year he iu actual service, received their re- 
foAar pay of four ohoU per day all flift year 
round. The names of the two ships seem to 
point to a very early period of the history of 
Attica, ▼hen there was no navigation except 
between Attica and Salamis, for which the Sala- 
minia was used, and around the coast of Attica, 
fw which purpose the Paraliis was destined. 
In later times the names were retained, al- 
though the destination of the ships was princi- 
pally to serve the purposes of religion, whence 
they are frequently called the sacred ships. 

PATIAXOIAS GIlArilE (napavoia^ vpa<f"?). 
This proceeding may be compared to o\ir 
ctMnmisislon of lQnaey» or writ d« hmatico 
inqvirendo. It was a suit at Athens that 
might be instituted by a sou or other relation 
against one who, by reason of madness or 
mental imbecility, had become incapable of 
nuuu^ing his own affairs. If the complaint 
was well gronnded, the eonrt decreed that 
the next heir should take possession of the 
lunatic's property, and probably also made 
some provision for his being put in confine- 
ment, or under proper care and guardianship. 
The celebrated tale of lophon, the son of 
Sophocles, accusing his father of lunacy, i« 
related in the Ulis of Sophodes in the dostieal 
Dictionary. 

PARANOMON GEAPHE iitOiHu^tu^v ypa- 
1^^), an indictment at Athens for propounding 
an iUe^'al, or rather unconstitutional measure 
or law. In order to check rash and hasty 
legislation, the mover of any law or decree, 
though he auceecded in causing it to be 
passed, was still amenable to criminal justice, 
if his enactment was found to be inconsistent 
with other laws that remained in force, or 
with the jtublic interest. Any person might 
institute against him the ypa4rn vafiiwofimv 
within a year from the passhiiir of the law. 
If he was convicted, not only did the law 
become void, but any pttoishinent might be 
inflicted on him, at the discretion of the 
judtres before whom he was tried. A person 
thrice so convicted lost the right of proposing 
laws in foture. The oognizance of the cause 
belonged to the Tbetmothetae. 



PARAPRESBEIA imipasrfMtrfitla), signillea 

Liiy corrupt conduct, misfeasance, or neplect 
of duty on the part of an ambassador ; for 
which he was liable to be caUcd to aecoont 
and prowuted on his return home. Demos- 
thenes accused Aeschines of Parapresbeia on 
account of his conduct in the embassy Vi 
Philip. 

PAllXPnEKNA. [Dos.] 

PA11ASA>'GA (Ji irapaadyYViX a Persian 
measore of length, frequently mentioned by 
the Greek writers. It is still used by the 
Persians, who call it ferseng. According to 
Herodotus the parasang was equal to 80 
Greek stadia. Xenf^lum must also have 
calculated it at the same, as he says that 
16,U50 stadia are equal to 53j parat^angs. 
(16»050 -i- 535 = SO.) Other ancient writera 
give a difiTerent len^h for the parasang. 
Modem English travellers estimate it va^ 
riously at ftom 9| to 4 Englisli niles, 
Avbich nearly agrees with the cdeidatloa of 
lierodotus. 

PARASlTI (jTopatftw) properly denotca 
persons who dine with otheiis. In the early 
history of (jrecce the name had a very differ- 
ent meaning, being given to distinguished 
persons, who were appointed as assistants to 
certain priests and to the highest mn<ristratcs. 
Their services appear to have been rewarded 
with a third of the vietima saerifleedto tiwlr 
respective gods. Such officers existed down 
to a late period of Greek history. Solon in 
his legislation called the act of giving publie 
meals to certain magistrates and foreign am- 
bassadors in the prytaneum va^Mvrtlv, and it 
may be that the parasites were connected 
with this institution. The clasa of persoita 
whom we call parasites was very numerous, 
in ancient Greece, and appears to have ex- 
isted from early times. The diaracteristie 
features common to all parasites arc impor- 
tunityt love of sensual pleasures, and above 
all tiie desire of getting a good dinner with- 
out paying for it. Durint;: the time of the 
Roman emperors a parasite seems to have 
been a constant guest at the tables of the 
wealthy. 

PAREDKI (»r<£pf8poi). "Fnrb of the three 
superior archons was at iibcity to have two 
assessors (v^tpot) chosen by himself, to 
assist him by ad^ ice and otherwise in the 
performance of his various duties. The 
assessor, like the magistrate himself, had to 
undcriro a docimasia (fiotct^juMrta) in the Senate 
of Five Hundred and before a judicial tribtt- 
nal, before he could be permitted to enter 
upon his labours. He -was also to render an 
account iev&vvri) at the end of the year. The 
duties of the archons, magisterial and judicia.\ 
were ao numerous that one of the priitcip^ 
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objects of having u aa mo n must have been to 
enable them to ^et through their business. 
From the paredri of the archons we must 
diBdnguish those who assisted the mthyni in 
examining and anditing magiatratM' ao- 
counts* 

pArENTIlIa. [PrKOT.] 

PARIeS. [Doxnrs.] 

PARMA, dim. PARMCLA, a round shield, 
three feet in diameter, carried by the velites 
in fhfl Boman ann7. Thongh nnaU* eoin> 




(From the CotunuM miua.) 



paied with the Cufbcs, it was so stiongly 

made as to be a very effectual protection. 
This was probably owing to the use of iron 
in its frame-work. The parma was also 
worn by tlie cavalry. We find the term 
parma often applied to the target [CstbaJ, 
which was also a email round shield, 
and thercfinre very similar to the 
parma. 

PAROCni, certain people paid by 
the state to supply the Roman magis- 
trates, ambassadors, and other official 
persons, when travelling, with those 
necessaries which they could not con- 
veniently carry with them. They ex- 
isted on all the principal stations on 
the Roman roads in Italy end the 
provinces, where persons were accus- 
tomed to pass the night. Of the things 
which the paroehi were bound to sup- 
ply, hay, fire-wood, salt, and a certain 
number of beds appear to have been 
the most important. 

PAROPSIS (frapo^£cX food 
eaten with the o^jjov, as the ^a^a, u 
kind of frumenty or soft cake, broth, 
or any kind of eondiment or senoe. 
It WBM, llk«wlse» ttw name of the 



dish or plate, on which such food waa served 

up, and it is in this latter signification that tht 
Roman writers use the word. 

PARRlClDA, PARRlCloIUM. A pani* 
cida signified originally a murderer gene- 
rally, and is hence defined to V>o a person 
who kills another dolo tualo. It ultcrwards 
signified the murderer of a parent, and by an 
ancient law such a parricide M-as sewed up 
in a sack {culieut), and thrown into a river. 
A law of the dictator Snlla contained some 
provisions against parricide, and jirobably 
fixed the same punishment for the parricide, 
as tiie Lex Pompeia de Parriddiis, passed in 
the time of Cn. Pompcius. This law ex- 
tended the crime of parricide to the killing 
of a hrofher, sister, uncle, aimt, and many 
other relationa, and enacted that he who 
killed a father or mothrr, grandfather or 
grandmother, should be punished {mure ma- 
j'onim) by being whipped tfU he bled, sewed 
up in a sack with a dog, cock, vii)er, and 
ape, and thrown into the sea. Other parri- 
cides were simply put to death. 

P.\SSUS, a measure of length, which con- 
sisted of five Boman feeti [Pas.] The 
paasua was not the step, or distance from 
bed to heel, when the UmI were at their 
ntmost ordinary extension, but the distance 
from the point which the heel leaves to that 
in which it is aet down. The wnlU pammm, 
or thousand paces, was the commoii name of 
the Roman mile. [Mii<ua&b.] 

PATER FAmIlIAE. [Fimxua; Maxbi- 

MOMUM.] 

PATER PATRATU8. [Fbtiales.] 
P1t£bA, tUm: PATELLA a 

round plate or dish. The paterae of the 
most common kind were small plates of the 
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oomnMii md anthenwan, on whieli an oraa- 

mental partem was drawn, and wliich were 
sometimes entirely black. The more ra- 
hubte paterae were metalUc, bein^^ chiefly of 

bronze ; but every fatr.ily, raised above po- 
verty, possesiied one of silver, together with 
asilrer salt-cellar. The acoomi>anying cut 
exhibits a highly ornanu nted patera, made 
of bronze. The view of the upper surface is 
accompanied by a side-view, showing the 
ft>rm and depth of the vessel. 

PATIBClUM. [Ftncv.] 

PATINA (AmcU^), a basin or bowl of 
earthenware, rarely of bvonxe or sIlTer. The 
patina was of a fomt intcriiicdiuto between 
the paUra and the olUh not so flat as the 
former, nor so deep as tiie Intt^* The most 
frequent use of the patina waa In cookery. 

PATRE8. [PATRicn.] 

PATBIA POTESTAS. Potcstas signifies 
generally ft power or faculty of any kind by 
which we do anything. " Potest as," says 
i'auius, a Human jurist, has several signi- 
fications : when ftppUed to maffistratee, it is 
Imperium ; in tho case of ehildron, it the 
patria potestas ; in the case of slaves, it is 
Dominium.'* AoeonUng to Paolus then, po> 
testiis, as applied to Tuagi Tr ili -, is equi- 
valent to imperium. Thus we And potestas 
associated with the a^JectiTes praetorla, con- 
solaris. But potestas is applied to magis- 
trates who had not the imperium, as for 
instance to quaestors and ti ibuni pic bis ; and 
potestas and imperium are often opposed in 
Cicero. [iMrrRirM.] Thus it seems that 
this word potestas, like many other Koman 
terms, had hoth a wider eif nifleation and a 
narrower one. In it« wider signification it 
might mean all the power that was delegated 
to any person by the state, whsteTer might 
be the extent of that power. In its n;irroM er 
significations, it was on the one hand equi- 
valent to imperium ; and on the other, it 
expressed the power of those functionaries 
who bad not the imperii in. Sometimes it 
was used to express u magistratus, as a 
person ; and hence in the Italian language 
the word podcstil signifies a mapistrate. I'o- 
testas is also one of the words by which is 
expressed the power that one private person 
has over another, the other two being manus 
and mancipium. The potestas is either do- 
minlca, that is, ownership as exhibited in 
the relation of master and slave [Skkvi s] ; 
ur patria as exhibited in the relation of 
fhther and child. The mancipium was framed 
after the analogy of the potestas dominica. 
[Mancipivm.] Patria ])ofestas then siprnifles 
the power which a Uoman father had over 
the persons of his children, grandchildren, 
and oUier deseendants Oi/ii/toeMiiM^ Jl/ios^ 



famiUa9)t and generally all the rights whidi 

he had by virtue of hia paternity. The 
foundation of the patria potestas was a l^al 
marriage, and the birth of a ehild pive it 

full effect. [MATniMONivM.^ It does not 
seem that the patria potestas was ever 
viewed among the Romans as absolutely 
equivalent tO the dominica potestas, or as 
invi»!vin<T ownership of the child ; and yet 
the ungmai notion of the patria came very 
near to that of the dominien potestas. Ori- 
ginally the father had the power of life and 
death over hia son as a member of his fami- 
Ua ; and he conld sell Unit ond so bring him 
into the niancipii causa. lie coiUd also give 
his daughter in marriage, or give a wife to 
his son, diTorce his child, give him In adop- 
tion, and em:uicipate him at his pleasure. 

P.\Tincil. This word is evidently a de- 
rivative from pater, which frequently occurs 
in the Roman writers as equivalent to 
nator. Patricii therefore signifies those who 
belonged to the patrea, but it is a mistake to 
suppose that the patricii were only tiie off- 
spring- of the patres in the sense of senators. 
On the contrary, the patricians were, in the 
early history of Rome, the whole body of 
Konian citizens, the populws lioninnus, and 
there were no real citizens besides them. 
The other part* oC the Roman population, 
namely clients and slaves, did not belong to 
the populus Ilomnnufl, and were not burghers 
or patricians. The senators or patres (in 
the narrower sense of the word) were a 
select body of the populus or patricians, 
which acted as their representatives. The 
bnrghem or patrielans consisted origimally of 
three di^^tinct tribes, which afterwards be- 
came united into the sovereign populue. 
These tribes had founded settlements upon 
several of the hills which were pnbsequently 
included within the precincts of the city of 
Rome. Their names were Riunnee, Tities, 
and Lneeres, or Ramnenses, Titicnsce, and 
LucerenfieH. Each of the^e tribes consisted 
of ten curiae, and each curia of ten gentes, 
and of the same number of deenrics, which 
were e.stablisbed for representative and mili- 
tary purposes. (.Sknatus.] The first tribe, 
or the Kamnes, were a Latin colony on th* 
Palatine hill, said to have been founded by 
Romulus. As l(mg as it stood alone, it con- 
tained only one hundred gentes, and liad n 

senate of one hundred nu inl>ers. ^^'hcn the 
Tities, or Sabine settlers on the Quirinnl 
and Viminal hills, under king Tatiu.s becauM 
united with the Ramnes, the number of 
gentes, as well as that of senator?, was in- 
creased tu 2UU. These two tribes afttr their 
union continued probably for a considc nihle 
time to be the patrieians of Bome^ ontU thtt 
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third tribe, the Loceres, which chiefly con- 
sisted of Etruscans, who had settled on the 
Caelian hiU« also became united with the 
Other two as a third tribe. The amalgama- 
tioD <rf these three tribes did not take place 
at once : the union between Latins ami Su- 
bineit is ascribed to the reign of Bomulus, 
fliough it doe« not appear to ItafO been quite 
perfect, since the Latins on some occasions 
claimed a superiority over the Sabines. The 
Lueerea existed fat a long time as a separate 
tribe witliout en'oying- tlio Mime rights as the 
two Other tribes, until Tarquiniua PrisQus, 
Unudf ■& Etnueao, eamed them to he 
placed on a footing of equality with the 
Others. For this reason he is said to have 
increased the number of senators to 300. 
The Lnceres, however, are» nofcwitliBtanding 
this eqiialisation, sometimes distinpruished 
from the other tribes by the name patres or 
patrieU mlnonim getUnm* Duriag the time 
of the republic, distinguished strangers and 
wjealthy plebeians were occasionally made 
Roman patrielanB ; for instance, Apptus Ctau« 
dius iuid his gens, and Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus. When the plebeians became a distinct 
class of citizens [Plbbbb], the patricians, of 
course, ceased to be the only class of oiUieiis, 
"f»!it thev "till retained the exclusive posses- 
sion 01 uU the power in the stutc. All 
eivU and religions offices were in their posses- 
sion, and they continued as before to be the 
populus, the nation now consisting of the 
populns and tiie ptobes. In tbeir rdation to 
the plebeians or the commonalty, the patri- 
cians were a real aristocracy of birth. A 
person bom of a patrician Ikunily was and 
remained a patrician, whether he was rich 
or poor, whether he was a member of the 
senate, or an eques, or held any of the great 
offloes of the state, or not: there was no 
power that could make a patrician a ple- 
beian. As regards the census, he might 
indeed not belong to the wealthy dosses, but 
his rank remained the same. The only v. ay 
iu which a patrician might become a plebeian 
was when of Us own aeoord be left bis gens 
and curia, gave up the .sacra, &c. A ple- 
beian, on the other hand, or even a stranger, 
might be made a patrician by a lex curiata. 
13ut this appears to have been done very 
seldom ; and the consequence was, that in 
the course of a few centuries the number of 
patrician families became so rapidly dimi- 
nislied, tliat towards the close of the republic 
there were not more than hlty such families. 
Altbottgb the patricians throogbout ttds 
whole i)criod had the character of an aris- 
tocracy of birth, yet their political rights 
were not tbe same at all times. During the 
ftrst eentnrics of the republic there was na 



almost mtntermpted struggle between pa* 

tricians and plebeians, in which the former 
exerted every means to retain their exclusive 
rights, hot which ended in the establishment 
of the political equality of the two orders. 
[}'7 KHKS.] Only a fcA insignificant pric!<tly 
otliccs, and the pcrlurmunce of certain an- 
cient religions rites and ceremonies, remained 
the exclusive privilege of the patricians ; of 
which they were the prouder, as in former 
days their religious power and signlflcaaee 
were the basis )f their political superiority. 
At the time when the struggle between pa- 
tridaaa and pli$beisas ceased, a new Idnd of 
aristocracy begMi to arise at Rome, which 
was partly basfnl \ipon wealth, and partly 
upon the great olticcs of the republic, and 
the term nobOt'S was given to all per- 
sons whose ancestors had held any of the 
curule othces. (Compare Kobiles.) This 
aristoeraey of noldles threw the old patri^ 
clans as a body (till more into the shade, 
though both elasao of aristocrats united as 
far as was possible to monopoilse aU the 
great offices of the state. In thtir dress and 
appearance the patricians were scarcely dis« 
tinguished fh>m the rest of the citizens, un- 
less they were senuto^'s, curule maglstnla^ 
or equites, in which case they wore like 
others the ensigns pcc^aliar to these classes. 
The mily thing bgr whica they seem to baTe 
been distinguished in their appearance from 
other citizens was a pec uliar kind of shoe, 
which eorered the whole ' ftwt and part of the 
leg, tho-;_-li ;t was not i .s high as the shoes 
of senators and curule Loagistrateii. These 
riioes were flutoned wftQi, fbor strings (cor- 
rigiae or lora jMfrisMi) tad adomedwitha 
lunula on the top. 

PATRIMl i-i MAiilU 11 were children 
born of parents, who lta< been married by 
the religious ceremony ca 'h-d cimfurrcatio : 
they ore almost always mo ntioned in connec- 
tion with religious rites anid ceremonies. 

PATRONOMI (jraTpoi'o>f>0. magistrates at 
Sparta, who exercised, as i<t were, a paternal 
power over the whole sta te. They did not 
exist till a late period, and^they succeeded to 
the powers which the epii4^ri formerly pos- 
sessed. ) 

PATRONUS. The act^ of manumisdon 
created a new relation be'twccn the manu- 
misaor and the slave, wMcl^ was analogous to 
that between father and ^lon. The mann- 
missor became with resp ^ct to the manu- 
mitted person his patron^is, and the manu- 
mitted person beeaiM tiie tlibertas of the ma- 
numissor. The word pat'ronus (from pater) 
indicates the nature of th^ o relation. If the 
mannmissor was a wonum, she became pa- 
trona. The Ubwtiisadomted the gentile namo 
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tif fhe mftnumisfior. C{e«ro*s frecdman Uto 

was called ^r. Tullius Tiro. The libcrtus 
owed respect and gratitude to his patron, and 
in ancient times the patron might punish 
him in a summary way for neglecting those 
duties. This obligation extended to the 
children of the libcrtus, and the duty was 
due to the ohildnm of the patron. It mw 
the duty of the patron to support his freed- 
man in case of necessity, and if he did not, 
he lost his patronal rights ; the consequence 
was the etame if he brnu.s^ht ^ capital charg-c 
against him. The most important of the 
patronal rlghta rslatod to 4he property of 
liberti, as in certoiii auet^ t^e patronus had 
a n7ht to the wholB or a part of the property 
of a libertu'*. 1 

PAUPgKiES, lie legal term for miBehief 
done by an aniniftl ' quadrnpriiy contT iry to 
the nature of the uuimaL ai> if a maa'b ox 
gored ano^er man. In «tiKh enflee the law 
of the Twelve Tables gnvp the injured person 
on action against tiie ov ner of the animal 
for the amount of the/ damage sustained. 
The owner was bound either to pay the full 
amount of duTTiage» or t a give up the animal 
to the injured person {noiac dare). 

PAVlMEXTLM. [\)oMrs, p. 144, h.] 

PJ£CTi:>' (KTei<;), a r.onib. The Greeks and 
fiomans used conibtj laade of box- wood. The 
Egyptians had Ivory >%ombs, which also eauie 
into nsc by dc |.'i rr- inont? the Romans. The 
wooden combs, fouu l in Kg> ptian tombs, are 
toothed on one sid^ only; hut tike Greeks 
nned them m ith U eth on both sides. The 
principal use of the comb was for dressing 
the hair, in doing A'hich the Greeks of both 
sexes were reiiark dbly careful and diligent. 
To go with VHCot ib^ hair was a sign of 
affliction. (T^mmmMM' 

PECnDLJLTli^ yi ll^ ii f iy the mlMppfo- 
priation or thrft '^•■f pnblic jiropcrty. The 
person guilty of f hiu otfeuce was peculator. 
The origin of tiie 'word appears to hepeeus, 
a tenn which .-/i^fiianv 'Ir^iuted that kind of 
moveable property which was the chief sign of 
wealth. Original! y trials for peeulatw were 
hefore the p<»:)ulu s or the senate. In the 
time of Cieern mtf ttpr^ nt pceulntus liad be- 
conie one of the q. 4aeMiionc« perpetuae. 

P^CULIUM. { ServiS.] 

PECCNIA. [A i:> ; AiiOBMTVII ; AuBVX.] 

PEDARil. [Sj .nails.] 

PfiDlSEQVI, a elnss of slaTes, whose duty 
was to follow the ir niastc r -w hen he went out 
of his hoosL. Tlie e Mat* a similar class of 
female sInTrs, coi v r 1 Prffiteguae* 

PEDUM < epherd's crook. On 

account of lis eumi eci . 'with pastoral life, 
the crook 1- often .^ei i in works of ancient 
avt, in the :uinck» of litn, 8atyn» Fhnna, and 



shepherds. It was also the nsual attiihalt 
of Thalia, as tlie mnse (»f pastoral poetry. 




I Cronk. (Prom a FriBtiag foanl nk 
ClTila Vecciiia.) 



PEGMA (ii^yFa), a paKcaat, an ediiice 

of wood, consistinR: of two or more ?trt«res 
(tabuUtta), which were raised or depressed at 
pleasnre by means of balance weights. Theee 
great machines were n«spd in the Romnn 
amphitheatres, the gladiators who fought 
upon them being called jt^mare*. They were 
supported upon wheels so as to be drawn 
into the circus, glittering with silver and a 
proftision of wealttu When Vespaiiian and 
Titus celebrated their triumph over the Jews, 
the procession included pageants of extraor- 
dinary magnitude and splendour, consisting 
<tf ttvee or four stages above one another, 
biin<^ with rich tapestry, and inlaid with 
ivory and gold. By the aid of various con- 
trtvanoes tiiey represented battles and their 
numerous; incidents, and the attack and de- 
fence of the cities of Judaea. The pegma 
was also nsed in saeriflees. A hull having 
been slain in one of the stages, the hiph 
priest placed himself below in a cavern, so 
as to receive the blood upon his person and 
his gtirments, and in this state he was pro- 
duced by the flamines before the worshippers. 

PKLATAt C^^Ttti), weie free labourers 
working for hire, like the theteSt in contra- 
distinction to the helots and pcnestae, who 
were bondsmen or serfs. In the later Greek 
writers, snch as Dionysius of Halicamassus, 
and Plutarch, the word is used f r the Latin 
0 liens, though the relations expressed by the 
two terms are by no means similar. 

PELTA (a-eATTj), a small sliicld. Iphicratc^ 
observing that the ancient Clifeus was cum- 
brous and inconvenient, introduced among 
the Gre^ a much anaUer and liglMer 
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Bhield, from which those who bore it took 
the name of peltastae. It consisted princi- 
pally of a fnimo of wood or wioker-work, 
covered with skin or leather. 

PENESTAE («w<0tm), a olaas of aerfli in 
Thcssaly, who stood in noarly the samo rela- 
tion to their Thessalian lords as the helots of 
.MamSA did to fhe Dorian Spartana, although 
their condition seems to have been on the 
whole superior. They were the descendants 
of the old Pelasgic or Aeolian inhabitants of 
Thesaaly Proper. They oceuirfed an inter- 
mediate position between freemen and pur- 
chased siaves, and they cultivated the land 
fi>r their masters, payfaif by way of rent a 
poi-tion of the produce of it. The Penestac 
sometimes accompanied their masters to bat- 
tle, and fought on horsebaek as their Tassals : 
a circumstance wliich need not excite surprise, 
as Thcssaly was so famous for cavalry. There 
were Pcncstae among the Macedonians also. 
PENETRALE. [Templuh.] 
PENICILLUS. • Pictura, p? 295 a.} 
PENTACUbioMEDlMNI. [Cknsus.J 
PENTATHLON (Wi^W, fMinqwrthm)^ 
was next to the pancratium the most beau- 
tiful of all athletic performances. The per- 
sons engaged in it were ealled PmtatMi (ir6^ 
TttfiAot). The pentathlon consisted of fire 
distinct kinds of games, viz. leaping (oA^ia), 
the foot-race (6poMo«), the throwing of the 
discos (W^«k), the throwing of the spear 
{viyvwo^ or aicoi'Ttoi'), anil wrestling (ttoiAt;), 
which were all performed in one day and in a 
certain order, one after the other, by the 
same athlctae. The pentathlon was intro- 
duced in the Olympic games in 01. 18. 

nBNTfi008T£ (irmiiKo<mj), a duty of two 
Xier cent, leried upon all ezpoits and imports 



at .\then8. The money was collected by per- 
sons called irevnftnwToAiiyM. The merchant 
who paid the duty was said ire»^«co»^«vf<T5ai. 
All the customs appear to have been let to 
fimn, and probably firom year to year. They 
were let to the highest bidders by the ten 
Foletaej acting under the authority of the 
senate. The fiurmers were called tvAMvoi, 
and were said wveio^ai -rnv nfvnjKOirr^. 

PEPLUM or PEPLUS (»reVXos), an outer 
garment or shawl, strictly worn by females, 
and thus corresponding to the hlmotion or 
pallium, the outer garment worn by men. 
Like all other pieces of cloth used for the 
Amtctus, it was often flwtened by means of a 
brooch. It wa^5, however, frequently worn 
without a brooch. The shawl was also often 
worn so as to cover fhe head while it enve- 
loped the body, and more especially on occa- 
sion of a funeral or of a marriage, when a 
very splendid shawl (jracrw) was worn by 
the bride. The following woodcut may be 
supposed to represent the moment when the 
bride, so veiled, is delivered to her husband 
at the door of tiie nuptial chamber. He 

wears the Paii-h m only ; she has a long 
shiit beneath her shawl, and is supported by 
the pronuba. Of all the productions of the 
loom, pcpli were those on which the greatest 
skill and labour were bestowed. So various 
and tasteful were the subjects which they re- 
presented, that poets delighted to describe 
them. The art of weaving them was entirely 
oriental ; and those of the most splendid 
dyes and curious workmanship were imported 
team, Tyre and Sidon. Th( y often constituted 
a very important part of the treasures of a 
temple, having been presented to the divinity 
by suppiliantB and devotees. 
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PfiRA («i|pa)i a wallet, made of leather, 

mrn suspended at the side by rustics and by 
travellers to cany their provisions, and 
adopted ia imitatton of them by the Cjmie 
philosophers. 

PEBDCeLLIO was in the ancient times of 
the repoblie nearly the same as the Hajes' 
/OS of the later times. [Majestas.] Perdu- 
ellU originally signified lutstis, and thus the 
offence was equivalent to making war on the 
Roman state. Offenders were tried by two 
judges called PcrducUinnis Dnumviri. In the 
time of the kings the duuuiviri perduellionis 
and tiw qnaefltores parricidii appear to have 
bpcn the same pcrpons ; but after the estab- 
lishment of th^ republic, the othces were 
diatinet, for the quaestorea were appohited 
regularly every ye.ir, whereas tbe duumviri 
were appointed very rarely, as had been the 
CMe during the kingly period. Livy repre- 
sents the duumviri perdueUionis as being 
Hppointed hv the king:^, but they were rcalh* 
pi-ojiosed by tue king aiid appointed by the 
popnluft. During the early part of the repub- 
lic they were appointed by the comitia cu- 
riata, and afterwards by the comitia ccntu- 
riata, on the piropoaal of ttie eonaula. In the 
ease of Eabirius (b. c 63), however, this 
custom was violated, as the dunmnri were 
appointed by the praetor butead of by the 
cumitia ccnturiata. The puni.shment for 
those who were found guilty of pcrduellio 
was death ; they were either hanged on the 
arbm" infelix, or thrown from the Tarpeian 
r'x k But when the duumviri found a person 
guUiy, he might appeal to the peo^Q (in 
early timee the populns, afterwards the co- 
mitia centuriata), as was done in the first 
case which is on record, that of Uoratius, 
and in the last, which is that of Rahirios, 
whom Cicero defended hefOfte the people in 
the oration still extant. 

FiKtOBlNUS, a stranger or fbreigner. 
In ancient times the word peregrinvu was 
used as synonymous with hostia ; but in the 
times of which we have historical records, a 
peregrinus was any person who was not a 
Roman citizen. In b.c. 247, a second prae- 
tor {praetor peregrinm) was appointed for 
the pmpoee of administering jnstiee in mat- 
ters between Romm^ and percgrini, and in 
matters between uuch pcrcgriui as had taken 
up titeir abode at Bome. [PnABTon.] The 
number rf pereprini who lived in the city of 
Rome appeals to have had an ii^urious influ- 
ence upon the poorer olames of Soman citi- 
zens, whence on some occasions they were 
driven out of the city. The first example of 
this Idnd was set in b. c. 127, by the tribune 
M. Junius Pennus. They were expelled a 
second time hy the tribune C. Papius, in m. 



66. During the last period of the republio 
and the ftrst centuries of the empire, all the 
free inhabitants of the Roman world were, in 
regard to their political rights, eitlier Boman 
citizens, or Latins, or pcreprini, and the 
latter had, as before, neither coounercium 
nor oonnuhhim witii tiie Bomans. They 
were either free provincials, or citizens who 
had forfeited their civitas, and were degraded 
to the rank of peregrini, or a certain class of 
freedmen, called peregrini dediticii. 

PERIOECI (iwptoutot). This word pro- 
perly denotes the inhabitants of a district 
lying around some particular locality, hut ia 
generally used to describe a dependent popu- 
lation, living without the walls or in the 
country proTtnees of a dominaiit elty, and 
although personally free, deprived of the en- 
joyment of citizenship, and the political 
rights conferred by it A pi^tiea] condition 
such as that of the perioeci of Greece, and 
like the vas^alajre of the Germanic nations, 
could luxrdly have originated in anything 
else than forei^ni conquest, and the perioeei 
of Laconia furnish a striking illustration of 
this. Their oiigin dates from the Dorian 
conquest of Uie Fdoponnesns, when the old 
inhabitants of the country, the Acbaeans, 
submitted to their conquerors on certain 
conditions, by which they were left in pos- 
session of their private rights of citizenship. 
They suffered indeed a partial deprivation of 
their lands, and were obliged to stthmlt to a 
icing of foreign race, hat stUl tilsy wnuinad 
equal in law to their conquerors, and were 
eligible to all offices of state except the sove- 
reignty. Bat this stnte of things did not last 
long : in the next peneration after the con- 
quest the relation between the two parties 
was changed. The Aehaeans were reduced 
from citizrn - tri viissals ; they were made 
tributa^r to Sparta ; their lands were sub- 
jected to a tax ; end they lost their rights of 
citizenship, the right of votinp in the general 
assembly, and their eligibility to important 
offices in the state, such as that of a senator, 
Sec. It does not, however, appear that the 
perioeci were g-enerally an oppressed people, 
though kept in a state of political inferiority 
to their conquerors. On the contrary, the 
most distinguished among them ^ ore ufhnit- 
ted to offices of trust, and they sometimes 
served as heary-armed soldiers; tm, for in- 
stance, at the battle of Plataea. The Norman 
conquest of England presents a striking p*- 
rallel to Hie Dorian conquest of Laoooia, 
both in its achievement and consequences. 
The Saxons, like the old Aehaeans, were de- 
prived of their lands, excluded from all offices 
of trust and dignity, uikI k < ki oi!, though 
personally fkee, to a state of political slnvery* 
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The Norman^ on the contrary, of whatever 
raak in their own eoantiy, were all nobles 

and ■warriors, compared with tlie conquered 
Saxoni;, and for a long time enjoyed exclu- 
sively the ciTll and ecclesiastical administra- 
tion of the land. 
P£RISC£lIS impiffKtXis), an anklet oi 



bangle, ^orn by the Orientals, the Greeks, 
and ibe Boman ladies also. It dcoomted the 

leg in the same manner as the braoolot adorns 
the wrist and the necklace the throat. The 
word, howerer, is sometimes used in the 
same sense as the Latin feminalia, that is, 
drawera reaehing from the narel to the knees. 




Plnineli% ADUet,»OTiib]r«Nci«M. (Mumo Bwbooisiii toL vf. Iwr. St.) 



PERI8TRUMA, a coverlet large enough to 
bang round the sides of the bed or ooueh. 

PERISTtLlUM. [DoMis.] 

P£BO iapPvXr]), a low boot of untanned 
hide worn by ploughmen {peronaitu arator)^ 
shepherds, and others employed in rural 
occupations. The tenn ap^vAij is applied to 
an appendage to the Greek chariot. It seems 
to have been a shoe fastened to the bottom 
of the chariot, into which the driver inserted 
his foot, to assist him in driving, and to 
prerent him from being thrown oat. 

PERSONA {larva, ffpocrwTrov or npo<rtairttov\ 
a mask. Uasks were worn by Greek and 
Roman aetors in nearly aU dramatie repre- 
sentattone. This custom arose undoubtedly 
from the practice of smearing the face with 
certain juices and colours, and of appearing 
in difiguise, at the festivals of Dimi^innta. 
[DioNYsiA.] Now, as the CJreek dnuna arose 
out of these festivals, it is highly probable 
that some mode of disguising the Cue was as 
(jld as the drama itself. Chocrilus of Samoa, 
however, (about b.c. 500} is said to have 
been the first who introduced regular masks. 
Other writers attrHmte the inventioni of 



masks to Thespis or Aeschylus, though the 
latter had probably only the merit of perfeet- 




QtaMs of Dwn» la BHMi Muimun.} 

ing and eompletiiig the whole tbeatrieal ap* 
paratus and eostnme. Some masks covered 




MmIm. (From a Tonb mt Skljnna la Ljcw.) 
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like the masks of modem times, only the 
face, hut they appear more ffenerally to have 
covered the whole head down to the shoulders, 
for we always find the hair belonging to a 
mask described as beinp a part of it ; and 
this must have been the case in tragedy more 
e8i)ecially, as it was necessary to moke the 
head correspond to the stature of an actor, 
which was heightened by the cothurnus. 

PES (tous), a foot, the standard measure 
of length among the Greeks and Romans, as 
well a* among nearly all other nations, both 
ancient and modern. The Romans applied 
the uncial diNision [As] to the foot, which 
thus contained 12 unciae, whence our inches ; 
and many of the words used to express cer- 
tain numbers of unciae are applied to the 
parts of the foot. It was also divided into 16 
(finger-breadths) : this mode of division 
•*as used esjiccially by architects and land- 
suneyors, and is found on all the foot- 
measures that have come down to us. From 
the analogy of the as, we have also dupondium 
for 2 feet, and pes sestertius for 2^ feet. The 
probable value of the Roman foot is 11.G496 
inches English. (See Tables at the end. 
PESSI. [Latrunculi.] 
PESSULUS. [Janua.] 
PKTALISMUS. [ExsiMUM.] 
PETASUS. [PiLKUs.] 
PETITOR. [Actor.] 
P ET AU RIST A E . [ Pktau Rr m . ] 
PET.VURUM (TTcVaupoi', irmvpov), used in 
the Roman games, seems to have been a 
board moving up and down, with a person at 
each end, and supported in the middle, some- 
thing like our see-saw ; only it appears to 
have been niuch longer, and consequently 
went to a greater height than is common 
amongst us. The persons who took part in 
this game, were called Petauristae or Fetau- 
riatarii. 

PETORRITUM, a four-wheeled carriage, 
which, like the Esskdcm, was adopted by the 
Romans in imitation of the Gauls. It differed 
from the IIaumamaxa in being uncovered. 
Its name is compounded of petor, four, and 
rit, a wheel. 

PHALANX. [ExKRCiTi-s.] 

PIIALAIUCA. [Hasta.] 

PIL\LERAE ((^►tiAapoi'), a boss, disc, or 
crescent of metal, in many cases of gold, and 
beautifully wrought so as to be highly prized. 
Tliey were usually worn in pairs ; and we 
most commonly read of them as ornaments 
attached to the harness of horses, especially 
about the head, and often worn as pendants 
(pensilia), so as to protincc a territic effect 
when shaken by the rapid motions of the 
horse. These ornaments were often bestowed 
upon horsemen by the Roman generals, in 



the same manner aa the Armilla, the Tor- 
ques, the hasta pura [Hasta], and the crown 
of gold [Coro.na], in order to make a public 
and permanent acknowledgment of bravery 
and merit. 

PHARETR.\ (<^p€Tpo), a quiver, was prin- 
cipally made of hide ' or leather, and was 
adorned with gold, painting, and braiding. 
It had a lid (Tw/uia), and was suspended from 
the right shoulder by a belt passing over the 
breast and behind the back. Its most com- 
mon position was on the left hip, and is so 
seen in the annexed figures, the right-hand 
one representing an Amazon, and the left- 
hand an Asiatic archer. 




Phtin tnx', (Jinvcix. f l i fi-liunil fipire fnm the Aepoelu 
Marblis; nglit-tutiHi HxgiUts fium a iitvuk Vmm.) 



PHARMACOX GR.\PHE (<Mp**<««»' or 
<l>apnaKtia^ an indictment at Athens 

against one who caused the death of another 
by poison, whether given with intent to kill 
or to obtain undue influence. It was tried 
by the court of Areiopagus. 

PHAROS or PHARl'S (<f>dpo<:\ a .ight- 
house. The most celebrated light-house of 
antiquity was that situated at the entrance 
to the port of Alexandria, on an islaml which 
bore the name of Pharos. It contained many 
stories, and the upper stories had windows 
looking seawards, and torches or fires were 
kept burning in them by night in order to 
guide vessels into the harbour. The name 
of Pharos was given to other light-houses, in 
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allasioa to that at Alexandria, which was the 
model tmt their eomttqetioiL. 

PHlSfiLUS d^iankosX a Tessel rather long 

and narrow, apparently so called from its 
resemblance to the shape of a phasclus or 
kidncy-hMa. It was chiefly used by the 
Egyptians, and was of various sizes, from a 
mere boat to a vessel adapted fur long voy- 
age*. The phaflelnf was bidlt for qieed, to 
which more attontion seems to have been 
paid than to its strength : whence the epithet 
fraffilis is given to it by Horace. These tos- 
Rels were sometimes made of clay, to which 
the epithet of Ilorace may perhaps aho refer. 

PHASIS (<#M»<ris, from ^atW), one of the 
rarioue methods by whieh public offenders at 
Athens mitrht be proispcuted ; but the word 
is often used to denote any kind of inforraa- 
tion ; and we do not know in what respeete 
the Phasis was distinguished from other 
methods of prosecution. The word tyco^ 
phantes (jirvKo>^vTi\i) fa derived ftvoi tbe 
practice of laj-ing information against tilOse 
who exported fl?^. [SYconiAKTBS.] 

PHORMINX. [LvuA.] 

rilRATlUA. ^.TttiBUS.] 

PHYLAllCHI (<^vAapxot) were at Athens 
after the age of Cleisthenes ten officers, one 
for eaoh of the tribes, and were speeiaHy 
chai'ged with the command and snperintcnd- 
ence of the cavalry. There can be but little 
donbt that each of the phylarchs c<minianded 
the cavalry of hi*; own trilH", and they were 
themselves collectively and individually under 
the control of the two hipparchs, just as the 
taxiarchs were subject to the two stratcgi. 
Herodotus informs us that when Cleisthenes 
increased the number of the tribes from four 
t» ten, he also made ten phylarchs instead of 
four. Tt hr:^ been thought, however, that 
the historiaa should have said ten phylarchs 
In the place <rf the old phylobasil^ who 

re fonr in nnmber, one for each of tbe old 
tribw. 

PHfLdB&SlLEIS («^vAoj3a<riAer9) were 
four in number, representing each one of the 
four ancient Athrnian tribes, and probably 
elected (but not lor iife) from and by them. 
They were nominated from the Eupatridae, 
and durinjr the continuance of royalty at 
Athens these " kings of the tribes " were the 
constant assessors of tiie sovereign, and rather 
as his colleagues than counsellor";. Though 
they were originally connected with the four 
ancient tribes, still they were not abolished 
by Cleisthenes when he increased the number 
of tribes, probably because their duties were 
mainly of a religious chanictcr. They appear 
to have existed even after his time, and acted 
jMd'JTO'^. but in unimportant or merely 
formal matters. 



painting. I, History of the Art. It is sin- 
gular that the poems of Homer do not c on- 
tain any mention of painting as an imitative 
art. This is the more remarkable, since 
Homer speaks of rich and elaborale em* 
broidery as a thin^ not uncommon. This 
embroidery is actual painting in principle, 
and Is a speeles of painting in practice, and 
it was considered such by the Romans, who 
termed it "pictura textilis." The various 
allnsions also to other art«, similar in nature 
to pointing, are sufficient to prove that point* 
int? must have existed in «omp dp«?rep in 
Ilomer s time, althougli tlie only kind of 
painting he notices is the "red-cheeked** 
and '* purplc-chceked ship.s," and an ivory 
ornament for the faces of horses, which a 
Mseoniaa or Carlan woman colonrs with 
purple. Paintinc: seems to have made con- 
siderable progress in .\sia Minor while it 
was stin £ri its Infancy in Greece, for C^n- 
daules, king of Lydia (b.c. 716), is said to 
have purchased at a hiph price a paintintr of 
Bularchus, which represented a battle of the 
Magnetcs. The old Ionic painting probably 
flourished at the same time with the Ionian 
architecture, and continued as an independent 
school nntD the rixth century b.c., when the 
Tonians lost their liberty, and with their 
liberty their art. Herodotus (i. 164) men- 
tions that when Harpagus besieged the town 
of Phocaea (b.c. 544), the inhabitants col- 
lected all their valuables, their statues and 
votive offerings from the temples, leaving 
only their paitmtings, and such worloB in metal 
or of stone as could not easily be removed, 
and fled with them to the idand of Chios; 
flrom whifth we may conclude that paintings 
were not only valued by the Phocaeans, but 
also common among them. Herodotus (iv. * 
8 B ) also informs ns that Mandrocles of Samos, 
who constrmted for Darius Tlystaspis the 
bridge of boats across tbe Bosporus (b.c. 
508), had a picture painted, rcpi-esenting the 
passa>,'e of Daritts*s army, and the king 
«ieatcd on a throne reviewing the troops as 
they passed, w hiuli he dedicatei'. in the temple 
of Hera at Samos. After the conciuest of 
Ionia, Samos became the seat of the art."*. 
The Heraeum at Samoa, in which the picture 
of Mandrocles was pieced, was a genwal de- 
pository for works of art, and in the time of 
Strabo appears to have been particularly rich 
in paintings, for he terms it a "picture* 
gallery" (jrti'a«o^K7j), The first painter in 
fireece itself, whose name is recorded, is 
Cimon of Cleonae. His exact period is un- 
certain, but he wa.s probably a contemporary 
of Solon, and lived at least n century before 
Polyguotus. It was with Pulj'gnotus of Xha- 
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BOH that painting reached its fUll derelopment 
(abont B.C. 468). FraTioos to this time the 

only cities that had paid any considerable 
attention to painting were Aegina, Sicyoa, 
Coftotb, and Athena. Sfeyon and Corinth 
had lon^ been famous for their paintingrs 
upon va«es and upon articles of famiture; 
the school of Athens hod attained no celebrity 
whatever until the arrival of Poijrfnotas ^om 
Tha«*o«! raised it to that pre-emftipnce -which 
it continued to maintain for more than two 
eentmiea, although 'very t&w of the great 
painters of Greece were natives of Athens. 
The principal contemporaries of I'olygnotus 
were IMoaTiIiu of Gblophon, FUataenetna 
nnrt Panaonus of Athens, brothers for the 
latter perhaps a nephew) of Phidias, and 
Xieon, abo of Athena. The. works of Poly- 
gnotns and his contemporaries were conspi- 
cuous for expression, character, and desig-n ; 
the more uiinute discriniinations of tone and 
loeal coloor, united with dramatic compaction 
and effect, were accomplished in the succeed- 
ing generation, about 420 B.C., through the 
efforts of ApoUodonu of Atlwne and Zenxis 
nf Iferaclea. The contemporaries of Apollo- 
dorus and Zeuxis, and those who carried out 
their principle were Parrhaaine of Epheeos, 
Kupompus of Sicyon, and Tinumthes of Cyth- 
nus, all painters of the greatest fame. Atben<; 
and Sicyon were the principal seats of the ai t 
at this period. Eupompus of Sicyon was the 
founder of the celebrated Sicyonian school of 
painting which was afterwards established 
by PamphUna. The Alexandrian period was 
the last of progression or acquisiti'iri ; but it 
only added variety of effect to the tones it 
could not improre, and was principally eha- 
ructerised by the diversity of the styles of so 
many contemporary artists. The most emi- 
* nent painters of this period were Protogenes, 
Pamphilus, Melanthius, Antiphilus, Theon of 
Sivmo^, Apelles, Euphranor, PausSaa, Nieias, 
Nicoujachus, and his bi-other Anstides. Of 
all these Apelles was tlie greatest. The qua- 
lity in which he surpassed all other painters 
will scarcely bear a definition; it has been 
termed graoe, eleganoe, beanty, vrnm- 
ins. His greatest work was i)eihaj)s hi- 
Venus Anadyomene, Venus rising out of the 
waters. He excelled in portrait, and indeed 
■.x\\ \n% works appear to have been portraits 
in on extended sense ; for lus pictures, both 
historical and allegorical, consisted nearly all 
of single fitjurc s. lie enjoyed the exclusive 
privilejre of jjaintinj? the portraits of Alex- 
ander. — The works of Greek art brought 
from Sicily by Marocllus wero the first to 
inspire tho ifumans with the desire of adorn- 
ing tlicir public edifices with statues and 
p«intiiif% which tMte was oonTertcd into ft 



passion when they became acqtiaintod with 
the great treasares and almost inexhaoitible 

resources of Greece, and their rapacity knew 
no bounds. Mummius, after the destmction 
of Oorinth, B.C 1 46, carried oflT or destroyed 
more works of art than all his predecessors 
put together. Scaurus, in bis aedileship, 
B.C. 58, had all the public pictures still re* 
maining in Sicyon transported to Rome, on 
account of the debts of the former city, and 
he adorned the great temporary theatre which 
he erected upon that occasioa with ftOOO 
bronze statues. Verrcs ransacked Asia and 
Achaia, and plundered almost every temple 
and public edifice in Sicily of wliateTer was 
valuable in it. Amongst the numerous r iTi- 
beries of Verrcs, Cicero mentions partifiolariy 
twenty-seven beantiftil pietons taken from 
tlie temple of Minerva at Syracuse, oon.siftting 
of portraits of the kings and tyrants of Sicily. 
Tet Rome was, about the end of the republU;^ 
full of painters, who appear, however, to hsre 
been chiefly oecnpied in portrait, or deco- 
rative and arabesque painting. Among the 
Romans the earliest p^ter menCkmed is ft 
member of the noble house of the Fabii, who 
received the surname of Pictor through some 
paintings which he exeented in the temple of 
Salus at Rome, b.c. 304, which lasted till the 
time of the emperor Claudius, when they 
were destroyed by the fire that consumed 
that temple. Pncuvius also, the tragic poet, 
and nephew of Ennius, distingui-shed hi?ii>*elf 
by some paintings in the temple of Hercules 
in the P<»ram Boaximn, fthont ISO b.o. Bnt 
frenerally epeakinp: the artists at Rome were 
Greeks. Julius Caesar, Agrippa, and Au- 
gustus were among the earliest greait patrons 

of artists. Caesar expended p:reat sums in 
the purchase of pictures by the old masters. 
He gave as much as 80 tidents for two ]iio- 
tures by bis oontcmporary Tinumiaehiis cf 
Byzantium, one an Ajax, and the other a 
Medea meditating the murder of her chiiiircu. 
These picture^ whioh were painted ia en^ 
caustic, were very celebrated works ; they are 
alluded to by Ovid {TruU ii. 53a), and are 
mentioned by many other sndent writers. — 
There are three distinct periods observable in 
the history of painting in Rome. The first 
or great period of Oraeeo-Roman art may be 
doted fh>m tho conquest of Greece until the 
time of Augustus, when the artbts were 
chiefly Greeks. The second, from the time 
of Augustus to the so-called Thirty Tyrants 
and Diocletian, or from the beginning of the 
Christian era until about the latter end of the 
third centaury, during which time the great 
majority of Roman works of art were pro- 
duced. The third comprehends the state of 
the uts during ttw exardiftte^ whsn Bobub^ 
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in ooiuequenee of the ftrandatioii orOonstan- 

tinnp'e, and the chan^'^os it involvetl, sufforcd 
isiuiilar spoliations to tbo«e which it had pre- 
riously inflicted upon Gr«eee. This wu the 
period of the total decay of the imitative arts 
amonc»f"t thf» ancients. About the beginning 
of the second period is tUe turliest a^e in 
which we have any notice of portrait painters 

' inttti/iiiutn pu tm rs '.\^ a distinct class. l*oi - 

trait« must have been exceedingly numerous 
aniong«t the Romane ; Varro made a coUectioo 
of the partra1t:s of 7nn eminent men. The 
portraits or statues of men who tiad pcr- 
fotmed any ptthtie serrioe were placed in the 
temples and other public places ; and several 
edicts were passed by the emperors of Rome 
respecting the placing of them. The portraits 
of authors also were placed in the public 
libraries ; tliey were apparently fixed above 
the ca^es which contained their wiitings, 
fieknr which ehaire were placed for the 
voniencc of rraders. They were pain* 1 nl-o 
at the beginning of manuscripts, beverui of 
the most celebrated ancient arUsts were both 
sculptors and painters ; Phidias and Ku- 
phranor were both ; Zeuxis and Pi-otogenes 
were both modellers ; I'olygnotus devoted 
M>me attention to statuary ; and Lysippus 
consulted Eupomptis upon style in sculpture. 
Moreover scene-painting shows that the 
Greeks were acquainted with perspective at 
ji Tcry early period ; for when Ac^chylns wan 
exhibiting tragedies at Athens, Agatharchus 
made a scene, and left a treatise vpon it.— 
II. Methods of Paint ing. There were two dis- 
tinct classes of painting practiscil by the an- 
cients — in water colours, and in wax, both of 
which were practised in various ways. Of 
the former tlio principal were fresco, al fresco; 
and the various kinds of dii>tcmper (u tem- 
pera), with ^ne, with the white of egir, or 
with gums (a pnazzo"; ; and with wax or 
resins when these were rcndertHl by any 
means vehicles that could be worked with 
water. Of (he latter the princijial was 
throu|;h fire (.^lol irvpbf), termed encaustic 
(eyMoiMTMrq, etteamHca). The painting in 
wax (fsiifi»ipm^a^ or ship painting {inccra- 
menta navium^, was distinct from enoanstie. 
It does not appear tliat the GreikA or llumuuH 
ever painted in oil ; the only mention of oil 
in ancient writrn; in cnnnor tion with point- 
ing is the small quantity which entered into 
the composition of encaoatic varnish to temper 
it. They painted upon wood, chiy, phister, 
atone, parohmeat, and canvas. The use of 
canvas mtist hare been of late Introdnedon, 
as there is no mention of it having been cm- 
ployed by the Greek painters of the best 
periods. They generally painted upon panels 
or tablete (v6«mv« mtdntn, tabuhs, UMku)t 



which when finished were fixed into frames 

of various descriptions and materials, and 
encased in walls. The style or cestrum used 
in drawinpr, and for spreading the wax co- 
lours, pointed at one end and broad and flat 
at the other, was termed yptu^iV by the Greeks 
and cestrum by the Romans ; it was generally 
made of metal. The hair pencil [penUsitlus, 
penicilltitn) was termed vTrtrypa'/)c'?, and appa- 
rently also pafi&iov. The ancients tised also a 
palette very similar to that nsed by the mo- 
(lerns. Encaustic was a method very fre- 
quently practised by ttie Roman and later 
Greek painters ; but it was in very little use 
by the earlier painters and was not irenerally 
adopted until after the time of Ah x Ti ^ r. 
Pliny defines the term thus: "ceris puigtre 
ac pietoram inurere," to paint with wax or 
wax eo?rttir«, and to hum in the picture after- 
wards with the cauterium ; it api>ear8 there- 
fore to have been the simjile addition irf the 
jiroeess of hunting in to the ordinar>' method 
of painting with wax colours. Cerae (waxes) 
was the ordinary term for painters* colours 
amongst the Romans, but more especially 
encaustic coloiirs, and they kept them in 
partitioned boxes,, as painters do at present. 
— III. i'i>h/( firti»nj. Ancient iitutues were often 
painted, and what is now tenned polychrome 
sculpture was very common in Greece. The 
practice of colouring atatues is undoubtedly 
ancient a": the art of «tntnary itself ; 
although they were perhaps originally co- 
loured more from a love of colour thac from 
any design of improvinp the resemblance of 
the representation. The Jupiter of the Capitol, 
placed by Tarquinius Priscus, was coloured 
with minium. In later times the custom 
««eems to have been reducetl to a ftysteni, and 
was practised with more reserve. The prac- 
tice also of colouring arehiteeture seems to 
have hern nniversal amonfr'^t the Grrrk';, and 
very general amongst the Romans. — IV. Vase 
Painting. The fictile-vase painting of the 
Gret-'ks was ;in art of itself, and M-as prac- 
tisetl by a distinct class of artists. The de- 
signs npon these vases (which the Greeks 
termed kriKvdw.) have been variously inter- 
preti d, hut they have been generally consi- 
dereil to be in some way connected with the 
initiation into the Eleusinlan and other mys- 
teries. They were given a«» prizes to the 
victors at the Panathenaea and other games, 
and seem to have been always burled with 
their owners at their death, for they have 
been discovered only in tomh«. Even in the 
tfane of the Boman empire painted vaseo 
were termed "operis antiqui," and were then 
sought for in the ancient tombs of Campania 
and other parts of Magna Graecia. We may 
form KiDie idea of thetar immenae value from 
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the •tatement of Pliny, that they were more 

valuable than the Murrhinc vases. [Mrn- 
uiiMA Vasa.] The paintings on the vases, 
eonddered as works of ut, Tary exoeedingly 
in the detail of the execution, although in 
style of design they may be arranged in two 
principal elaaseSt the bla^ and the yellow ; 
for those which do not come strictly under 
either of these heads are either too few or 
vary too slightly to require a distinct classi- 
fieatkm. The black are tbe most ancient, the 
yellow the meet common. — V. Mosaic, or 
pieUtra de MNiiPO, opus musivumt was very 
general in Bome in the time of tbe early 
emperors. It was also common in Greece 
and Asia Minor at an earlier period, but at 
tbe time of tiie Roman empire it began to a 
great extent even to supersede painting. It 
was used chiefly for floors, but walls and also 
ceilings were sometimes ornamented in the 
same way. There arc still many great mosaics 
of the ancients extant. The most valuable is 
the one discovered in Pompeii a few years 
ago, which is supposed to represent the battle 
of IsRus. The composition is simple, forcible, 
and beautiful, and the design exhibits in 
-many respeets merits of the highest order. 

PILA (cn^atpa), a ball. The game at ball 
((T^aipioTun}) was one of the most favourite 
gymnastie exereifles of the Greeks and Bo- 
mans, from the earliest times to tbe fall of 
the Boman empire. It is mentioned in the 



Odyssey,iiwhere it is played by the Pbaeadaa 

damsels to the sound of music, and al«^ by 
two celebrated performers at the court of 
Aldnoos in a most artistie manner aecom- 
panied with dancing-. The various move- 
ments of the body required in the game of 
ball gave elastidty and graee to the figure ; 
whence it was highly esteemed by the Greeks. 
The Athenians set so high a value on it, that 
they conferred upon Aristonious of Carystus 
the right of dtlMnship on aoeooat of his 
skill in this game. It was equally esteemed 
by the other states of Greece; the yotanf 
SpartaaBf when they were leaving the eoiu 
dition of cphebi, were called o-f^atpets, pro- 
bably because their chief exercise was the 
game at beU. Every complete gymnaaiiim 
had a room ((r^tpum^piov, a^xupi.arpa') de» 
voted to this exercise [Gymnasium], where a 
special teacher (<r^<uptoTuc6v) gave instruc- 
tion in the art. Among the Romans the 
game at ball was generally played at by 
persons before taking the bath, in a room 
(aphatriiterium) attached to the hatha ftir 
the purpose. Pila was used in a general 
sense for any kind of hall : but the balls 
among the Bomans seem to have been of 
three kinds ; the pila in its narrower sense, 
a small ball; the follis, a great ball filled 
with air; and the paganica, ot which we 
know ecttreely anything, but which appears 
to hftTo been smaller than the foUis and 
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larger than the pila. The Harpojstum (from ^ 
ifmifi^ Meme to hftTV been the name of a 

ball, vrhich -was thrown amonpr the players, 
of whom endeavoured to catch it. 

PIiJLNL fExsaciTos, 168 

PILENTUM, a splendid four-wheeled car- 
riage, furnished with soft oushions, which 
conveyed the Boman matrons in mcfcd pro- 
ceariona and In going to the Circensian and 
other pamefi. The pilcntum was probably 
verj* like the IIarmamaxa and Carpentvm, 
but open at the sides, so that those who sat 
in it might both «ee^and be seen. 

PILEUS or PILEUM (jr*Ao$, wtXijM*. wi- 
Amv^X any piece of felt; more etpeeiaUr a 
skuU-cap of felt, a hat. There seems no 
reason to doubt that felting is a more ancient 
invention than -weaving [Tela], nor that 
both of these arts came into Europe from 
Apia. From the Greeks, who were ac- 
quainted ^ith this article as early as the age 
of Homer, the use of fi»lt passed together 
with it? name to the Komans. Its principal 
use was to make coverings of the head for 
the male aex, and the most common one was 
a simplp sliull-cap. — Amonff the Romans the 
cap of felt was the emblem of liberty. When 
a slave obtained his freedom he had his head 
shaven, and wore instead of his hair an un- 
dyed pileus. This change of attire took 
l^aoe In the temple of Feronia, who was 




tar • 6rMk Soidkr. (FtamsGnek 



the goddess of freedmen. Hence the phrase 
servos ad piltum, voeare is a summons to 

liberty, hj which Plares were frequently 
called upon to take up arms with a promise 
of liberty. The flgare of Liberty on some 
of the coins of Antoninus Pius, struck A. D. 
145, holds this cap In the right hand. The 
Atosn* (wiTtuFOf) differed from the pileus or 
simple skull-cap in haring- a wide brim: the 
etymolopy of tlie word, from ireTart'Vfii. fx- 
prcsses the distinctive shape of these hais. 
It was preferred to the sknUUeap as a protee> 
tion from the snn. 
PiLUM. [Hasta.] 
PISClXA. [BALNinnt.1 
nSTOll (aproTTotos), a baker, '■• n-n 
to poxind, since corn was pounded in mortars 
before the invention of mills. At Rome 
bread was oriirinally made at home by the 
women of the house ; and there were no 
persons at Rome who made baking a trade, 
or any slaves specially kept f i this purpose 
in private houses, till is. c. 17 3, The name 
was also given ta pastry-cooks and confec« 
tioners, in which case they were nsaatly 
called pisforf'.'! ihd< uirii or carididarii. Eread 
was often baked in moulds called arioptae^ 
and the loaves thus baked were termed or- 
topticii. Bread was not gencrallr made at 
home at Athens, but was sold in the market* 
place, chiefly by women, ealled opvomltAiAcf. 
These women seem to have been what the 
fish-women of London are at present ; they 
excelled in abuse. 

ri , A ( ; L A U I US. [ Plaoivm. ] 
PLAfillM, t'',r offence of kidnapping, 
concealing, and selling freemen and other 
peraons' slaves was the sabjeet of a Fabia 
Lex (B.C. 183). The penalty of the lex was 
pecuniary; but this fell into disuse, and 
persons who ofltended against the lex were 
punished accordinp to the nature of their 
offence ; under the empire they were gene- 
rally condemned to the mines. The word 
Plagium is said to come from the Greek n-Aa* 
yi09, oblique, indirect, dolosus. lie who com» 
mitted plagium was plagiaries, a wdrd which 
Martial ai>plle8 to a person who falsely gave 
himself out as the author of a book ; and in 
this sense the word has come into common 
use in oar linguBge. 

PLAIJSTBUM or PLOSTRUM (^ofa), a 
cart or waggon. It had commonly two 
wheels, but sometimes four, and it was then 
called the plaustnnn majus. Besides the 
wheels and axle the plaustrum consisted of a 
strong pole {temo), to ttie hinder part of 
which was fastened a table of wooden planks. 
The blocks of stone, or other things to be car- 
ried, were cither laid upon this table without 
any other sn^iport, or an additional secority 
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mm obtained "bf the use either of boards at 

the sides, or of a largpe wicker basket tied 
upon the cart. The annexed cut exhibits a 
cart, the body of which is supplied by a 
basket. The commonest kind of cart-wheel 

was that called fi/mpnnitm, " the drum," from 
its resemblance to the muiiical instrument of 



the same name. It was nearly a foot in 

i thickness, and wa-s made either by sawing 
the trunk of a tree across in a horizontal 
direction, or by nailing together boards of 
the requisite shape and size. (See the cut.) 
These M'hoclH advanced slowly, ami made a lo'id 
creaking, which was heard to a great distance. 




PlaiMtruin, Wn^jgua. (From a Ba*-R«tli«f at Room.) 



PLCBES or PI.F.BS. rLEKEII. This 
word contains the same root as im-pteo, com- 
pleo, &c., and is therefore etymologically 
connected 'with ttAjjAo?, a trrin which was 
applied to the plebeians by the more correct 
GrtA writers on Roman history, while 
others wrongly called them B^tuK or oi Stj^o- 
TCKoi. The plebeians were the body of c r)rii- 
mons or the commonalty of Home, and thus 
constituted one of the two great elements of 
which the Roman nation consisted, and 
which has given to the earlier periods of 
Boman history its peculiar eharaeter and 
interest. The time when the pleljcians first 
appeal* us a distinct class of Boman citizens 
in eontradistinctioa to the patricians, is in 
the rei^rn of Tullus Hostilios. Alba, the 
head of the Latin confederacy, was in his 
reign taken by the Romans and razed to the 
(Tfound. The most distioguishcd of its in- 
habitants were transplanted to Rome and 
received among the patricians ; but the great 
bulk of Alban etttsens, who were likewise 
transferred to Rome, received settlements on 
the Caelian hill, and were kept in a state of 
mibmission to the popnlns Bomanns or the 
patricians. This new population of Rome, 
which in number is said to have been equal 
to the old inhabitants of the city or the 
patrieiana, were the plebeians. They were 
Latins, and consequently of the same blood ' 
as tlic llaiunes, the noblest of the three j 
patrician tribes. After the conquest of Alba, 
Home, in the reign of Ancus Martins, ac- 
quired possession of a considerable extent of 
eonntry, oontatning a number of dependent '< 
Latin towns, as Medullia, Fidenae, Politoi iun., 
Tellenae, and Ficana. Great numbers of the 
inhabitants of theae towns mn agabk trans- 



plnntod to Rome, and incorporated with the 
plebeians already settled there, and the Aven- 
tine was assigned to them as their haUtation. 
Some portions of the land wliic h these new 
citizens had possessed were given back to 
them by the Romans, so that, they remained 
free land-owners as much as the conquerors 
themselves, and thus were distinct from the 
clients. — The plebeians were citizens, but not 
Optimo Jure ; they were perfeetly distinet 
from the patricians, and wei-e neither con- 
tained in the three tribes, nor in the curiae, 
nor In the pktrieian gentea. The only point 
of contact between the two estates was the 
army. The plebeians were obliged to fight 
and shed their blood In the defence of their 
new fellow-citizens, without being allowed 
to share any of their rights or privileges, and 
without even the right of intermarriage («>n- 
uubium.) In all Judicial matters they were 
entirely at the mercy of the patricians, and 
had no right of ap]M.<al against any ui^ust 
sentence, though they were not, like the 
clients, bound to have a patronus. They 
continued to have their own sacra, which they 
bad bad beibre the conquest, but tlicoe were 
regulated by the patrician ixmtilfe. Lastly, 
they were free land-owners, and had their 
own gentes.— The population of the Roman 
state thus consisted of two opposite elements; 
a ruling class or an aristocracy, and the 
commonalty, which, though of the same 
stock as the noblest among the mien, and 
exceeding them in numbers, yet enjoyed none 
of the rights which might enable them U> 
take a part in the management of pnblle 
affairs, religious or civil. Their citizenship 
resembled the relation of aliens to a state, in 
whkii they are merely tolerated on condition 
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of performing certain services, and they arc. 
In ftiot, tometimcs called peregrini. That 
such a state of things could not last, is a 
truth which must have been felt by every 
one who was not blinded by bis own •rtflsh- 
ne^s and love of dominion. Tarquinius 
Primius was the first who conceived the idea 
of placing the plebeiaiu ovift tooting of equal- 
ity M ith the old burphcrs, by dividing- them 
into three tribes, which he intended to call 
after his own name and those of his friends. 
Bat this noble plan was frustrated by the 
opposition of the aufnir Attus Navius, who 
probably acted the part of a representative of 
the potrfdans. All that Tarquinius could do 
was to eflPect the admission of the nobkst 
plebeian families into the three old tribes, 
who were dtetinguished from the old patrician 
families by the names of Ramnes, Titles, and 
Lucercs secundi, and their genlcs are some- 
times dlstingxiished by the epithet minores, 
as they entered into the same relation in 
which the Luceres had been to the first two 
tribes, before the time of Xurquinius. It was 
reeerved to his sneeessor, Berriua Tulliua, to 
give to the commonalty a regular internal 
organisation, and to determine their relations 
to the patridans. He first di-^ded the eity 
into four, and then the subject country 
•roondt which was inhabited by plebeians. 
Into twenty-dx tegkms or local tribes, and 
in these regions he assigned lots of land to 
those plebeians who were yet without landed 
property. [Teibus.] Each tribe had its 
praefect, eaUed tribunus. The tribes had 
also their own sacra, festivals, and meetinffs 
{comitia tributa), which were convoked by 
their tribnnee. This division Into tribes with 
tribunes a* thrir heads was no more than an 
internal or^nisation of the plebeians, analo- 
gous to tlko dlTlflion of the patrieians into 
thirty curiae, without conferrlnj,' upon them 
the right to interfere in any way in the 
management of publio aflUrs, or in the elec- 
tions, which were left entirely to thoseittte 
and the curiae. These right-i, however, they 
obtained by another regulation of Servius 
TuUius, which was made wholly independent 
of the thirty tribes. For this purpose he 
instituted a census, and divided the whole 
body of Binnan dtixens, plebdons as well as 
patricians, into five classes, accordinp to the 
amount of their property. Taxation and the 
military duties were arranged aooording to 
the-^e classes in such a manner, that the 
heavier burdens foil upon the wealthier 
classes. The whole body of citizens thus 
divided was formed into a great national 
fi«scmhly cnl'.^d eomitiatus maximu!>, or co- 
nutia ccutunaia. [Comitia.] In this assembly 

the plebeians now met the patrfiilOTS appa- 



rently on a footing of equality, but the votes 
were distributed In such a M ay that it was 
always in the power of the wealthiest classes, 
to which the patricians naturally belonged, 
to decide a question before it was put to the 
vote of the poorer classes. A great numbei 
of such noble plebeian families, as after the 
subjugation of the Latin towns had not been 
adniittetl into the curie.s by Tarquinius Pris- 
cus, were now constituted by Servius into a 
number of equites, with twelve suffragia in 
the comitia centuriata. [EauiTEs.] In this 
constitution, the plebeians, as such, did not 
obtain admission to the senate, nor to the 
highest magistraey, nor to any of the priesUy 
offices. To all these offices the patricians 
alone thought themselves entitled by divine 
right. The plebeians also eonttnned to be 
excluded from occupying any portion of the 
public land, which as yet was possessed only 
by the patricians, and they were only allowed 
to keep their cattle u)>on the common ^ture. 
— In the ea*-! V times of the republic there was a 
constant struggle between the tw o orders, the 
history of which belongs to a history of Rome, 
and cannot be pnven here. Eventually the 
plebeians gained access to all the civil and 
religious offices, until at last tite two hostile 
elements became united into one preat body 
of Eoman citissens with equal rights, and & 
state of things arose, totally di^rent fhnn 
what had existed before. After the first 
secession, in b. c. 494, the plebeians gained 
several great advantages. First, a law was 
passed to prevent the patricians from taking 
usurious interest of money, which they fre- 
quently lent to impoverished plebeians; 
secondly, tribunes were appointed for the 
protection of the plebeians [Tribvkt] ; and 
lastly, plebeian aediles were appointed. 
[Aediles.] Shortly after, they gained the 
riplit to summon before their own comitia 
tributa any one who had violated the rights 
of their order, and to make decrees (pMlf- 
eito), which, however, did not become binding 
upon the wliolo nation, free from the control 
of the curies, until the year B. c. 286. In 
(b. c. 445), the tribune Canulslus established, 
by his rogations, the connubium between 
patriciaus and plebeians. He also attempted to 
divide the consulship between the two orders, 
but the patricians frustrated the realisation of 
this plan by the appointment of six. military 
tribunes, who were to be elected from both 
orders. [Tbibuni.] But that the plebeians 
might have no shai'e in the censorial power, 
with which the consuls had been invested, 
the military tribunes did not obtain tiiat 
power, and a new ctirule dignity, the censor- 
ship, was established, with which patricians 
alone were to be invested. tCaiaoB.] In 
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B.C. 421 the plebeians were admitted to the 
qnftMtorship, which opened to them tbe waj 
into the senate, where tenceforth their num- 
ber continued to increase. [Quaestor ; 
SEJiATi'8.] In li. c. 307 the tribunes L. 
lielnltts Stolo and L. Sextiua placed them- 
selves at the lu>;id of the commonalty, and 
resumed the contest against the patricians. 
After a fieroe struirgle, irtaich lasted for eere- 
ral years, they at lenjrth carried a rofrfition, 
according to which decemvirs were to be 
appointed for l»cpinR the Sibylline books 
instead of duumvirs, of whom half were to 
be plebeians. The next great step was the 
restoration of the consulship, on condition 
that one consul should always be a plebeian. 
A third miration of Lifiiiiu«, -winch va.s only 
intended to afford momentary relief to the 
poor plebeians, regulated the rate <tf interest. 
From thi.H time for'v ivfl the plebeians also 
appear in the pon^csaiua of the right to 
occupy parts of the ager pablicns. ]bi b. c. 
366, L. Scxtius Lateranus was the first i)le- 
beian consul. Tlie patricians, however, who 
always eontrtTed to yield no man than what 
it was absolutely impossibte tor them to 
retain, stripped the con''ul)»hip of a consider- 
able part of its power, and transferred it to 
t^vo new cuTule ofSces, vi/. that of "pnetatr and 
of curule aedile [AF.nii.Ks; PnAKTon.] I?nt 
after such great advantages had been once 
gained by the plebeians, it was imposeible to 
stop them in their prngrcis towards a perfect 
equality of political rights with the patricians. 
In B. e. S56, C. Hardos Katilus was the first 
plebeian dictator ; in ii. c. 351 the censorshij) 
was thrown open to the plebt iaus, and in b. c. 
886 the praetorshlp.'^ The Og-ulnian law, in 
B. c. 300, also opened to them the offices of 
pontifex and angur. Tlu'-r- ndvantatyes were, 
as mit;lit be f«upposed, not gamed without the 
fterc est oppositton Of the patricians, and even 
after tliey were pained and sanctioned by 
laM-, the patricians exerted every means to 
obstruct the operatkm of the law. Such 
fraudulent attempt^; led, in B. c. 2Rn, to the 
hm secession of the plebeians, after which, 
howeyer, the dictator Q. Hortenstos eneoess- 
fully and permanently reconciled the two 
orders, secured to the plebeians all the rights 
they had acquired until then, and procured 
for their idebiscita the fUll power of leges 
bindin^r upon the whole nation. After the 
passing of the Hortensiuu law, the political 
distinction between patricians and plebeians 
eea<'ed, arul, v.ith a few unimportant excep- 
tionn, both orders^ were placed on a footing of 
perfect equality. Henceforth ttie name popu- 
lus is sometimes applied to the plebeians 
alone, and sometimes to the whole body of 
Konum dtisens, m assembled Is the oooittiB 



centuriata or tributa. The term plebs or 
plebeeuJa, on the other hand, was a^ilfed, in 

a loose manner of speaking, to the multitude 
or populace, in opposition to the nobilcs or 
the senatorial party. — A person who was 
born a plebeian could only be rai.«ed to the 
rank of a patrician by a lex cnriata, as was 
sometimes done during the kin«ly iM?riod, 
and in the early times of the republic. It 
frequently occurs in the history of Rome that 
one and the same gens contains plebeian as 
well as patrician ftunUies. In the gens 
Cornelia, for instance, we find the iileheian 
families of the Balbi, Mammulae, Merulae, 
&c., along with the patrician Sctpiones, Sul* 
lae, Lentuli, &:c. The occurrence of this 
phenomenon may be accounted for in different 
ways. It may have been, that one branch of 
a plebeian family was made patrician while 
the others remained plebeians. It may also 
have happened that two families had the 
same nomen gentilictnm witiiottt being actual 
members of the same pens. Airnni. n patri- 
cian family might go over to the plebeians, 
and as such a flunily continued to Vear the 
name of its jiatrician s.'ens, this pens appa- 
rently contained a plebeian family. When a 
j)eregrlnu8 obtained the dvitas through the 
influence of a patrician, or when a slave w^ 
emancipated by his patrician master, they 
generally adopted the nomen gentilicium of 
<heir bcneftetor, and thns appear to belog^ 
to the 'same gens with him. 

PL£BISCITUM, a name properly applied 
to a law passed at the comitU tributa on the 
ri/;-ration of a tribune. Oripinally, a plebisci- 
tum required confirmation by the comitia 
curlata and the senate; but a Lex Hor> 
tensia was passed b. c. 286, to the effect 
that plehiscita should hind all the populus 
{unirersus populus], and this lex rendered 
eonflrmatioil unnecessary. The Lex Hor- 
tensia i;? always referred to r\« the lex -^vhich 
put pleblscita as to their binding force ex- 
actly on the same footing as leges. Tbe 
principal plebiadta are mentioiied under tiie 
article Lex. 

PLETHRON (wK(6pov\ the fundamental 
land measure in the Greek system, being the 
square of 100 feet, that is, 10,000 square 
feet. The later Greek writers use it as the 
translation of the Roman jtKjertim, probably 
because the latter was the standard land 
measure in the Boman system ; but, in aim, 
the plethron answered more nearly to the 
Roman aetust or half-jugerum, which was 
the older unit of land measures. As fre* 
qiiently happened with the ancient y.m! 
measures, the side of the plethron was Uken 
M ft meafure of length, with the same name. 
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TbU ptethron was equal to 100 fleet (or aboat 

101 En(^li«li fccty — G6g ^^^Xf'? =10 axaivai 

or KoXofioi, It was also introduced into the 
system of itinerary measures, being r-6th of 
the Stddiinu. 

PLI TKUS, was applied in inilitan' affairs 
to two ditferent objects. (1) A kiuU of f^hed 
madA of hurdles, and eorered with raw hides, 
which could bp moved forward sniuU 
wheels attached to it, and under which the 
besiegers of a town made their apimmches. 

{2) Boards or plunks placed on the vallum of 
a camp, on moveable towers or other military 
engrines, as a Idnd of roof or covering fm the 
protection of the soldiers. 

PLYNTERIA (TrAwnjpia, from irXvvtiv, to 
wash), a festival celebrated at Athens every | 
year, On the 26th nf Thargelion, m honour of { 
Athena, furnamcd Aa^Iaurn*!, "whofn temple 
stood on the Acropolis. The day of this fes- 
tival was at Athens among the diro^p^Kcv or 
dies nefasti ; for the temple of the ^'0<kles.s 
was surrounded by a rope to preclude all 
communication with it; her statne was 
Striiiped of its garments and ornaments for 
the purpose of cleanintr them, and "wan in 
the meanwhile covered o\er, to conceal it 
flrom the sight of man. The city was there- 
fore, so to speak, on tliis day without its 
protecting divinity, and 'any undertaking 
commMiced <m it was beliered to he iieces> 
sarily unsuccessful. 

PNYX. [ECCLESIA.] 

FOcOLVM, any kind of drinking-cup, to 

DC di^tinufuished from the Ct-atcr or vessel in 
which the wine was mixed [Cratkr'J, and 
from the OyathuSt a kind of ladle or small 
cup, used to convey the wine from the Crater 

to the Poculum or drink in pr-cup. 

PODIUM. [AMrUITUKATRUM.] 

POENA (wotMiX a general name for any 

pnni>hmont of any offrncc. Multa is the 
penalty of a particular offence. A Poena was 
only inflicted when it was imposed by some 
icx or some other Ictral authority {quo alio 
jure). "When no poena was imposed, then a 
multa or penalty might be inflicted. 

POLEMAKCIIUS irroXtftafxos). Sespcct. 
ing the poleniarehns at Athens, see AnnroN. 
We read also of polemarchs at Sparta, and in 
▼arioos cities of Boeotla. As their name 
denotes, they were originally and properly 
connected with military affairs, being en- 
trusted either with the command of wmies 
abroad, or the superintendence of the war 
department at home; sometimes with both. 
The polemarchs of Sparta appear to have 
ranked next to the king, wlien on actual ser- 
vice abroad, and were generally of the royal 
kindred or bouse (y«i^). They commanded 
single morae^ so that th^ would ftppear to 



have heen six in number, and sometimes 

whole armies. They also formed part of the 
king's council in war, and of the royal escort 
called damotia. At Thebes there appear to 
have been two polemarchs, perhaps elected 
annually ; and in time? of peace they seem to 
have been invested with the chief executive 
power of the state, and the command of tho 
city, having its military force under their 
orders. They are not, however, to be con- 
founded with the Boeotarehs. 

POLETAE C'^wAjVuO, a hoard of ten offi- 
cers, or magistrates, whose duty it was to 
grant leases of the public lands and mines, 
and alfio to let the revenues arising from the 
customs, taxes, confiscations, and forfeitures. 
Of .such letting the word rroikelv {not (J-ivBovv) 
was i^en^rally used, and also the correlative 
^vorcl.s uvtioBai and »rp*a<r0at . One wan chosen 
from each tribe. In the letting of the revenue 
they were asilsted by the managers of the 
throric fund fro ^ewpiicoi'), and they acted 
under the authority of the senate of Five 
Hundred, who exercised a general control 
over the financial department of the adminis- 
tration. Resident aliens, who did not pay 
their residence tax (M'Towciof), were sum- 
moned hefore them, and, if found to have 
conunitted default, were sold. 

POLLlNCrORES. [Ptnus.] 

FOMOERIUM. This word is compounded 
of pnst and mocrium htivnts), in the same 
manner as pomeridiem of post and meridiem^ 
and thus signifies a line running by the walls 
of a town {pone or po»t mvros). But the 
walls of a town here spoken of are not its 
actiml walls or fortifications, but symbolical 
walls, and the coursc of the pomoerium itself 
was marked by stone i)illarf, erected at cer- 
tain intervals. The sacred line of the Roman 
pomoerium did not prevent the inhabitants 
from bmlding upon or taking into use any 
place beyond it, but it was necessary to leave 
a certain space on each ride of it unoccupied, 
so as not to unhallow it by profane use. 
Thus we find that the Aventine, although in- 
habited from early times, was for many cen- 
turies not included within the pomoerium« 
The pomoeriiim was not the sami' at all times ; 
as the city increased the pomoerimu ;ilso wati 
extended ; hut this netension could, accord- 
ing to ancient nsapc, only bo made hy such 
men as had by their victories over foreign 
nations increased the boundaries of the em* 
])ire, aiul neither could a pomoerium be 
formed nor altered without the augurs pre- 
viously consulting the will of the gods by 
aupury : hence the jua pomoeni of the augurs. 

POMPA (rrofx-rnj), a solemn procession, as 
on the occasion of a funeral, triuuiph, &c. 
It is, however, more particularly allied to 
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the grand procession with which the games 
of the circus commenced [Pompa Circettsin). 
[CiRcrs.] 

PONS {yi<^vpa), a bridge. As the rivers of 
Greece were small, and the use of the arch 
known to them only to a limited extent, it is 
probable that the Greek bridges were built 
entirely of wood, or, at best, were nothing 
more than a wooden platform supported upon 
stone piers at each extremity. Pliny men- 
tions a bridge over the Acheron 1000 feet in 
length ; we also know that the island Euboca 
was joined to Boeotia by a bridge ; but the 
only existing specimen of a Greek bridge is 
the one over a tributary of the Eurotas. 
The Romans regularly applied the arch to the 
construction of bridges, by which they were 
enabled to erect structures of great beauty 
and solidity, as well as utility. The width of 
the passage-way in a Roman bridge was com- 



monly nanow, as compared with modern 
structures of the same kind, and corresi>ondcd 
with the road [vin) leading to and from it. 
It was divided into three parts. The centre 
one, for horses and carriages, was denomi- 
nated agger or iter ; and the raised footpaths 
on each side decursoria, which were enclosed 
by parapet walls similar in use and appear- 
ance to the pluteus in the ba^dica. There 
were eight bridges across the Tiber. I. Of 
these the most celebrated, as well as the most 
ancient, was the Pons Sublicivs, so called 
because it was built of wood ; subliccs, in the 
language of the Formiani, meaning wooden 
beams. It was built by Ancus Martins, when 
he united the Janiculiun to the city, and was 
situated at the foot of the Aveniine. — II. 
Pons Palatinus formed the communication 
between the Palatine and its vicinities and 
the Janiculum. — III. IV. Pons Fabeicics and 




Tons Cestiuf, and Pun* Fubnai.N at Rome, wtlli the buildinga between rrstoml. 



Pons Cestivs were the two which connected 
the Insula Tiberina with the opposite sides of 
the river ; the flrst with the city, and the 
latter with the Janiculum. Both are still re- 
maining. They are represented in the pre- 
ceding wooflcut : that on the right hand is 
the pons Fabricius, and that on the left the 
pons Cestius. — V. Pons Janicvlensis, which 



led direct to the Janiculum. — ^VI. Pons Vati- 
canus, so called because it formed the com- 
munication between the Campus Martius and 
Campus Vaticanus. — VII. Pons Aklius, built 
by Hadrian, which led from the city to the 
mausoleum of that emperor, now the bridge 
and castle of St. Angelo. — VIII. Pons Mil- 
vivs, on the Via Flaminia, now Ponte Molle, 
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wu boflt AemiUiu 8e«oras the eensor. 

- -The Roman bri(lK<*a without the citj- wore 
loo many to bo enumerated here. They 
fiMTDied oils of the ehlef emheUifhmeiita in all 
the public roads ; and their frequent and 
Btupendoua remaina, ftUl exiating in Italy, 



Tortngal, and Spain, attest, even to the pre- 

f>ent day, the scale of prundcur %\ ith which 
the lioman worka of national utility were 
aliraye carried on. — When the eomitla irtre 
held, the voters, in order to reach the en- 
doeore called ttptum and ovile, paaaed over a 




Bnd^ ut Aritninum. 



wiKxlon platform, olrvated al)ove the groxmd, 
which was called poits suffragtorutn^ in order 
that they might be aUe to give thefar votea 
without confusion or colhi«ion. [Comitia.] 
Pona is also used to signify the platform 
ihnfiiifMt im^fiiBpa), uxed for embarking in^ 
or disembarking (h)m, a ship. 

PONTIFEX (t<po6i5d<ritaAo«, itpovofto^, lepo- 
4»v\a$, iepo«/)d»TT7v). The origin of this word 
is explained in vazlona ways ; but it is pro- 
bably formed from pons and fncrre fin tlie 
siguihcutiou ot the Greek ptitiy, to perform 
a eaeriflee), and eoneeiiMBlly idgnlfiea the 
piiestB who offered saerUees upon the bridge. 
The ancient sacrifice to which the name thus 
allndes, is that of the Arg^ on the SMred or 
anUician bridge. [Ak^.k!.] The Roman pon- 
tifh formed the most illustrious among the 
great colleges of priests. Their institution, 
like that of all important matters of religion, 
was ascribed to Numa. The number of pon- 
tiffs appointed by this king wa.H four, and at 
thdr bead was the pontifex maximos, who is 
generally not included when the number of 
pontiffii LH mentioned. It is probable that 
^be original number of ftmr pontifli (not in* 
fludinp the pontifex maximus) had reference 
to the two earliest tribes of the Romans, the 
Bamnes and Titles, so that each tribe was 
represented by two pontiffs. In the year 
B. c. 300 the Ogulnian law raised the num- 
ber of pontiffs to eight, or, including the 
pontifex maximum, tu nine, and four of them 
were to be iilebeians. The pontifex maximus, 
however, continued to be a patrician down 
to the year b. c. 2M, when Tfh, CoraneaniQS 
was the first plebeian who was invested with 
this dignity. This number of pontiils re- 
mained tor a long time unaltered, until in 
li. ( . 81 the dictator Sulla increased it to 
fifteen, and J. Caesar to sixteen. In both 
these changes the poutifn mazimtts is in- 
cluded in the number. Ihirinf the empire 



the number varied, though on the whole 
fifteen appears to have been the regular 
niunher. The mode of appointing the pontiAi 
was also different at different tinu s. It apprars 
that after their institution by Numa, the 
college had the right of oo-optation, that is, 
if a member of the college died (for all the 
pontiffs held their office for life), the mem- 
bers met and elected a successor, who, after 
his election, was Inaugurated by the augurs. 
This election was sometimes called captio. 
In u. c. 104 a Lex Domitia was passed, which 
transferred the right of electing tiw mem- 
bers of the great colleges of priests to the 
people (probably in the comitia tributaj ; 
that is, the people eleeted a candidate, yrho 
was then made a member of the coUege by 
the co-optatio of the priests themselves, so 
that the co-optatio, although still necessary, 
became a mere matter of form. The Lex 
Domitia was repealed by Sulla in a Lex 
Cornelia de Sacerdotiis (b. c. 81), which re- 
stored to the great priestly eoUegce their 
full right of co-optatio. In n. c. 63 tlie law 
of Sulla -was abolished, and the Domitian 
law was restored, but not in its fUl extent ; 
for it was now determined, that in ease of 
a vacancy the college itself should nominate 
two candidates, and the people elect one of 
them. ^I. Antonios again restored the right 
of co-optatio to the college. The college of 
pontiffs had the supreme superintendence of 
all matters of religion, and of things and 
persons connected with public as well as 
private worship. They had the Judicial de- 
cision in all msMera of religion, whether 
private persons, magistrates, or priests were 
concerned, and in cases where the existing 
laws or customs were fimnd defective or 
insufficient, they made new laws and regu- 
lations {deereta poiUifieum), in which they 
■Iwajv fbOowad their own judgment, as to 
what was consistent with the existing ens- 
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toms and Qsa$re«. The details of the«e duties 

and functions wore contained in books 'called 
libri pontificii or pontificales^ comment arii 
iocroruni or taerontm pontifietHium, which 
they were said to have received from Xuma, 
and ■which -wore snnctioned by Ancus Mar- 
tius. As to the righti^ and dutieii of the 
pontiffs, it innst flrstof all be borne in ndnd, 
that the pontiffs were not priests of any par- 
ticular divinity, but a college which stood 
above all other priests, and superintended 
the whole external worship of the crod«^. 
One of their principal duties was the rej^u- 
lation of the sacra, both publica and prirata, 
and to watch that they were observed at the 
proper times (for wliich purjwse the iMntiffs 
had the whole regulation of the caJendar, 
see Calekdariiw), and in their proper form. 
In the management of the sacra publica they 
were in later times assiiited in certain duties 
by the Triumviri Epulooes. [Eptooxes.] 
The pontiffs convoked the a>scijibly of the 
curies {comitia calata or curiata) in cases 
where priests ivere to be appointed, and 
flamines ov a rex sacrorinu were to he inau- 
gurated; also when wills were to be received, 
and when a detestatio^sacrorum and adop- 
tion by adrogatio took place. [Anowio.] 
In most case; the sentence of the pontiffs 
only intiicted a fine upon the otiuudcrs ; but 
the person lined had the right of appealing 
to the i)eopIe, who might releaiw him from 
the tine. In regard to the vestal virgins, 
and the persons who eonunltted incest with 
them, the pontiffs had criminal jurisdiction, 
and might pronounce sentence of death. A 
man who had violated a vestal virgin was, 
according to an ancient law, scourged to 
death by the pontifcx maximus in the comi- 
tium, and it appears that originally neither 
the vestal virgins nor the male offenc i m 
such a case had any right of appeal. In 
later times we find that, even when the 
pontics had passed sentence upon vestal 
virgins, a tribune interfered, and induced 
the people to appoint a quaestor for the pur- 
pose of making a firesh inquiry into the case; 
and it sonit times happened that after tliis | 
new trial the sentence of the pontiffs was 
modified or annulltd. Sueh eases, however, 
seem to have been mere irregularities, 
founded upon an abuse of the tribunitian 
jKjwer. In the caily times the jjontiffs were 
in the exclusive possession of the ci^ as 
well as religious law-, tmtil the former -wa"? 
made public by Cu. Flavins. The regula- 
tions which served as a guide to the pontiSb 
in their judicial proceedings, formed a large 
collection of laws, which was called the Jm 
poH^fiekm, and formed part of tho librl 
PontilleiL The meetings <tf the ooUege of 



ponti A, to wUeh In some instances the fla- 

mines and the rex saerorum were summoned, 
were held in the curia regia on the Via 
Sacra, to which was attiehed tho residenoe 
of the pontifex maximus and of the rex sa- 
erorum. As the chief rwmtiff was obbVed to 
live in a liomus publica, Augustus, when he 
assnmffd this dignity, ehangcd part of his 
own house into a domus ])uhliea. All the 
pontiffs were in their appearance distin* 
gnished by the oonle eap, called tntulus or 
galerus, with an apex upon it, and the top-a 
praetexta. The pontifex maximus was the 
president of the college, and acted in its 
name, whence he alone is frequently men- 
tioned in cases in which he must be considered 
only as the organ of the college. He was ge- • 
txerally diosen from among the most distin- 
guished persons, and such as had held a 
curulc magistracy, or were already members 
of the college. Two of his espeeial duties 
were to apjKiint [caperp) the vestal virgins 
and the flamines [Vestaixs; Flaxen], and 
to be present at every manrlafe by oonfsr* 
iTatio. ^^'^len festive games were vowed, 
or a dedication made, the chief pontiff had 
to repeat over, before the persons who made 
the vow or the dedication, the formula in 
which it was to be i)erfornied {praeirfi 
verba). During the period of the republic, 
when tho people exercised sovereign power 
in every respect, we find that if tlie pontiff, 
on constitutional or religious grounds, re> 
ftised to perform this solemnity, he might 
be compelled by the people. The pontifex 
maximus wrote down what occurred in his 
year on tablets, which were hung up in his 
dwelling for the information of the people, 
and called Annales Maxhni. A pontifex 
might, like all the members of the gi-e^t 
priestly colleges, hold any other military, 
civil, or priestly office, provided the ilifferent 
offices did npt interfere with one another. 
Thus we And one and the same person b^ng 
pontiff, augur, and decemvir saerorum ; in- 
stances of a pontifex maximus being at the 
same time consul are very numerous. But 
whatever misrht he the civil or military office 
which a pontifex maximus held beside his 
pontificate, he was not allowed originally to 
leave Italy. The college of pontiffli eoiiti* 
nued to exist \intil the overthrow of pajran- 
ism. The emperors themselves were always 
chief pontiflb, and as such the presidents of 
the college ; hence the title of i)ontifex max- 
imus (P. M. or PON. M.) appears on severui 
coins of the emperors, it there were sewnd 
emperors at a time, only one bore the title 
of pontifex maximus; bat in the year a. n. 
836 we find fliat eadi of the two cmperan 
Maadmua and Bolbinus assumed this ittgnltgr. 
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From the time of Theodosius the emperors 
no longer appear with the dignity of pontiff ; 
but at ]mt the title was assimud hf the 
Christiiin bishop of Rome. — There were other 
pontitlfi at Rome, who were diHtinguished hj 
tlM epithet 3linorea. They appear to have 
been originally only the secretaries of the 
pontiffs ; and when the real pontiffs began to 
negleet their datiea, and to leave the prin- 
cipal business to be done by their secre- 
taries, it became oastomary to designate these 
eeribes by the vame of Pontilloea Minorea. 
The number of thcee aeerctaiiea ia aneertain. 
I'OPA. [SArniPincM.] 

ruriNA. i.t;Ai;i'ONA.] 

POrULARlA. [AKPUiruBAntVlfO 
POPULUS. [PATUKn.] 
POPULIFCgIA or POPLIFUGIA, the 
day of tiie people's lUght, was eelebrated on 

till r.DncH of July, according to an ancient 
tradition, in commemoration of the flight of 
the people, when the inhabitants <rf Fioolae, 
Rdenae, and other places round about, ap- 
peared in arms asrtiinst l?nme shortly after 
the departure of the Gauls, and produced 
such a panic that the Romane suddenly fled 
before them. Other writers say that the 
Pupulifugia was celebrated in conuncmora- 
tkm of the flight of the people belbre the 
Tuscans; while others afruin refer its origin 
to the fLight of the people on the death of 
Romulus. 

PORISTAE (iroptoTat), magistrates at 
Athenft, who probably levied the extraor- 
dinary bupplies. 

PORTA (}n;X>7, <2iiii. ««AltX the gate of u 
city, citiulel, or other o|>pn •»paee inclosed by 
a wall, in contradistinction to Janca, which 
was the door of a house or any covered edi- 
f1ri\ The terms porta and ttvAtj arc often 
found in the plural, even when applied to a 
•laglc gate, because it consiBted of two leaves. 
The gates of a city were of course various in 
their number and position. Thus Megara 
hud 5 gates; Thebes, in Bocotia, had 7 ; 
Athens had 8 ; and Rome 20, or perhaps 
even moi-e. The jambs of the frate were 
surmounted, 1. by a lintel, which was large 
and strong In proporticMi to the width of the 
pate. 2. By an arch, as we see exemplified 
At Pompeii, Paestum, Sepianum, Yoltcrra, 
Sttsa, Autnn, Besan^, and Treves. S. At 
Arpinura, one of the jrates now n'liuuninff is 
arched, whilst another is constructed with 
the stones projecting one beyond another. 
Gates sometimes had two passages close to- 
gether, the one desijrned for carriafjes enter- 
ing, and the other for carriages leaving the 
titj. In other inslaiwes we find only one 
gato for carnncre<i, but a smaller one on each 
Of it CtropaTTvAtr) for foot-passengers. 



When there were no sideways, one of the 
valves of the large gate sometimes contained 
a wicket {portula, irv\tt: ikMnnSAifX hurgt 
enough to admit a sinffle person. The gate- 
way had commonly a chamber (called m/AMv) 
either eax one side or on both, whieh served 
as the residence of the porter or jriiard. Sta- 
tues of the gods were often placed near the 
gate, or even within it in the harUoan, so as 

to be ready to receive tbO adoratloil of IllOSe 

who entered the city. 

PORTlCUS (oToa), a walk covered with a 
roof, and supported by coliunns, at least on 
one side. Such shaded walks and places of 
resort arc almost indispensable in the south- 
em oountrias of Europe, whore people live 
much in the open air, as a protection from 
the heat of the sim and from raiut The 
porticoes attached to the temples were either 
constructed only in front of them, or went 
round the whole building, as is the case in 
the eo-ealled T^pla of Theseus at Athens. 
They were originally intended as idaees for 
those person* to assemble and convert in 
who visited tiic temple for various purposes. 
As such templc-portleoes, however, were 
found too .'iniall, or not suited for the various 
purposes of private and public life, most 
Grecian towns had independcitt porticoes, 
some of %rhieh were very e.xtensive ; and in 
most of these s/ooe, seats i^ezedrae) were 
placed, that those who were tired might sit 
down. They were frequented not only by 
idle loungers, but also by philosophers, rhe- 
toricians, and other persons fund of intellec- 
tual conversation. The Stole sdkool of phl« 
lasophy derived its name from the cir- 
cumstance, that the founder of it used to 
conveme with his disciples in a stoa. The 
I'onuins derived their fireat fondness for 
such covered walks from the Greeks ; and us 
luxuries among them were earried in every- 
thing to a greater extent than in Greeoe, 
wealthy Romans had their pri\ ate porticoes, 
sometimes in the city itself, and sometimes 
in their country-seats. In the publie por- 
ticoes of Rome, which were exceedinply mi- 
raerous and very extensive (as those around 
the Forum and the Campus Martins), a 
variety of business was occasionally trans- 
acted : we find that law-suits were conducted, 
here, meetings of the senate held, goods ex- 
hibited for sale, &c. 

PURTISCClUS (it«A«v<n^O, an officer in 
a ship, who gave the signal to the rowers, 
that they might keep time in rowing. This 
ofhcer is sometimes called Mortatvr or Jftitf- 
sarim. 

PORTlTOREa [PuBUOAm.] 

lYiRTOKIFM, a branch of the re-tilar 
revenues of the Roman state, consisting of 

X 
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the duties paid on imported and exported 
foodSa A pQiitoriunit w dnty npon inpntod 

jroods, apiK-ars to have hcen paid at a very 
early period, for it is said ttot Valerius Pub- 
lleolft exempted the plebes from the pottoria 
'it the time when the republic was threatened 
with an invasion by Foraena. The time of 
its introduction is tmcortain ; but the aboli- 
tion of it, ascribed to PuUkola, can only 
have been a temporary measure ; and as the 
expenditure ul the republic increased, new 
portoria must hmve been introduced. In 
conquered places, and in the provinces, the 
import and export duties, which had been 
paid there before, were generaUy not only 
retained, but increased, and apjj. -^priated to 
the aerarium. Sicily, and above all, Asia, 
Amdahed to the Baman treasury large sums, 
which were raised as portoria. In b. c. 60 
all the portoria in the ports of Italy were 
done away with by a Lex Caecilia, but were 
MStoved by Julius Caesar and tfa* subsequent 
empfrors. Respecting the amount of the 
import or export duties we have but little 
information. In the time of deero tiie por* 
tori urn in the ports of Sicily was one tMea~ 
tieth {vicetima) of the value of taxable arti- 
cles; and it is probable that this was the 
avera{?e sum raised in all the other pro- 
vinces. In the times of the cmin rors the 
ordinary rate of the portorium appears to 
have been the fortieth part {quadragesima) 
of the value of imported goods ; and at n 
laUir period the exorbitant sum of one-eightii 
(uctava) is mentioned. The portorium was, 
like all other vectigalia, farmed out by the 
censors to the publicani, who collected it 
ttirougli ttie jwrNlorwi. [VacneAUA; Pin- 

UCAM.] 

POciSii^SIO. [AoKR PuBLicvs.] 

POSTTCUM. [Janua.] 

rOSTLIMINIUM, POSTLLMIMI JUS. 
If a Koman citizen during war came into 
the po«8eiMiion of an enemy, he su^-tained a 
diminutio capitU maxima [Caput], and all 
his civil riffhts were in abeyance. Being 
iupiured by the enemy, he became a slave ; 
bat his rights orer his children, if he had 
nny, were not destroyed, but were said to be 
in abeyance {pendere) by virtue of the Jua 
PbtUimmUt when he returned, his children 
wcro again in his power ; and if he died in 
captivity, they became sui juris. Sometunes 
by an set of tito state u man was given up 
bound to an enemy, and if the enemy would 
not receive him, it was a question whether 
he had the Jus Postliminii. Thu wus the 
case with Sp. Postuiulus, who was given up 
to the Saninitcs. and with C. Ilostilius Mnu- 
uinus, who was given up to the Numantinesi 
but th« better opinion was, that thqr had no 



Jus J'vftliminiit and Mancinus was restored 
to Ida eivie rights by* lex. It appeers that 

the Jus Postliminii was founded on the fiction 
of the captive having never been ateent from 
home ; a detion which was of easy applica- 
tion, for, aj* the captive during his absence 
could not do any legal act, the interval of 
captivity was a period of legal non-activity, 
which was tenninatcdiiiy his showing hinMlf 
again. 

POTKSTAS. [Patioa Potestas.J 
PRACT6res (irpaitToptiX subordinnte dB- 
oers at Athen«;. ivho follccted the fines and 
penalties (c>r4^oAa$ und n^Li^iMm) imposed by 
magistrates and courts of Justice, and pay* 
able to the f-tate. 

PRAEClNCTiO. [AMPHixuEATRtm.] 
PRAECGNES, criers, were employed for 
various purposes : 1. In sales by auction, Uiey 
frequently advertised the time, place, and 
conditions of sale : they seem also to have 
acted the part of the modem auctioneer, so 
far a.s calling out the biddin'^^s and amusing 
the company, though the property was 
I knocked down by the sMyjMer o«Mf<ofitf. 
I 'Aicrio.] 2. In all public assemblies they 
ordered silence. 3. In the comitia they 
called the centuries one by one to giro th^ 
votcf*, pronounced the vote of each century, 
and called out the names of those who were 
elected. They also recited the laws that 
were to be passed. 4. In trials, they sum« 
nioned the accuser an*! the accused, the 
plaintiif and defendant. 5. In the pubUe 
games, they invited the pec^le to attend, 
and proclaimed the victors. 6. In solemn 
funerals they also invited people to attend 
by a certain form ; hence these ftoerals were 
called funera indictica. 7. ^Mien thintrs 
were lost, they cried them and searched for 
tiiem. 8. In the indiction of capital punish- 
ment, they sometimes conveyed the com- 
mands of the magistrates to the Uctor<«. 
Their office, called Praeconiumf appears to 
have been regarded as mther disrepatnlfle : 
in the time of Cicero a law was passed pre- 
\enting all persons who hod been praeconcs 
teom becoming decuriones in the mnnicipia. 
Under the early emperon5, however, it be- 
came very profitable, which was no doubt 
partly owing to fees, to which they were 
entitled in the courts of juiticc, and jjarlly 
to the bribes which they received from tl^ 
suitors, &e. 

p&AJBDA signiftea moveable things taken 
by an enemy in war. Such things were 
either diistributed by the Imperator among 
the soldiers or sold by the quaestora, and 
the produce was brouglit into the Aera- 
rium. The difference between Prueda and 
Manubiae is this:— Piaeda is the thlaga 
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themeeWes that are taken in wax, and Ma- 
tmbiae to the money realised 1>y thtit tale. 

It was the practice to sot up a spear at such 
solei*, which was afterwards used at all sales 
of things by a magistratus in the name of 
the peopk'. [Sectio.] 

PRAEFECTCRA. [Cotoma] 
TRAEFECTUS AERAKil. [Akrahivm.] 
PRAEFECnXB ANNONAE, the pradect 
of the provisions, especially of the corn- 
market, was not a regular magistrate under 
the tepttblio, bat was only appointed In eases 
of extraordinary scarcity, when he seems to 
have regulated the prices at which corn was 
to be sold. Augustus created an officer under 
the title of Preufectus ^immmmm^ who had 
jurisdiction over all matters appertain iiie 
to the coiu-iiiurkct, and, like the J'rtu/ectus 
Vigiltm, was choaen from the equitcs, and 
was not reekcmed anumg the ordinary ma- 
gi6trates« 

PRAEFECTUS AQVARUM. [A«vas 

Ductus.] 

PRAEFECTUS CASTRORUM, praefect of 
the eamp, to first mentioned in tSie reign of 
Augustus. There was one to each legion. 

PRAEFECTUS CLASSIS, the commander 
of a flc€t. This title was frequently given 
in the times of the republic to the coni- 
mandcr of a fleet ; but Augustus appointed 
two permanent officers with this title, one 
of ▼hem was stationed at Bayennn on the 
Adriatic, and the other at ^lisenum on the 
Tuwan sea, each having the command of a 
fleet. 

Ill VKKECTUS FA -BRUM. [Fauui.1 
rilAi:FECTUS JCRI DICUNDO. ' [Co- 

PRAEFECTUS l£gIONI& [Eubci- 

TCS.] 

PRAEFECTUS PRAETUHAO, was the 
oommander of the troops who guarded the 

emperor's person. ^PKAvrroRiAM.] This 
office was instituted by Augustus, and was 
at first only military, and had eomparatiyely 
small power attached to it ; hut under Tibe- 
rius, who made Sejanus commander of the 
praetorian troops, it became of much greater 
importance, ttU lenfth the power of these 
pmefcets became only second to that of the 
emperors. From the reign of Severus to that 
of Diocletian, the praefects, like the TiziTs 
of the ea^t, had the superintendence of all 
departments of the state, the palace, the 
army, the finances, and the law : they also 
liad a court in which they decided cases. 
The office of praefect of the praetorium was 
not confined to military officers; it was filled 
by Ulpian and Papinian, and other distin- 
guished jurists. Originally there were two 
praefects j afterwards sometimes one and 



sometimes two ; ^m the time of Commo<lus 
sometimes three, and even four. They were, 
as a regular rule, chosen only from the equites ; 
but from the time of .-Mexander Severus the 
dignity of senator was always joined with 
their office. 

PRAEFECTUS vIgILUII. [Exsiorvsi 
p. 171, a.] 

PRAEFECTUS UBBI, pra^iect or warden 
of the city, was original !y called Cmto.t 
Urbis^ The name pra^ectm urbi does not 
seem to have been used till after the time of 
the decemvirs. The dignity of custos urbit, 
being combined with that of princeps senatus, 
was conferred by the king, as he had to 
appoint one of the decern primi as princeps 
senatus. Tlie functions of the custos urbis, 
however, were not exercised except in the 
absence of the king from Rome ; and then he 
acted as the representative of the king : he 
convoked the senate, held the comitia, if 
necessary, and on any emergracy, might 
take such measures a.s ho thought proper; 
in short, he had the impenum in the city. 
During tiie Ungly period, llie office of mttioii 
urbis was probably for life. Under the re- 
public, the fifflcc, and its name of crtstos urbis, 
remained unaltered; but in a. c. 487 it was 
elevated into a magistracy, to be bestowed 
by election. The cttsfos urbia was, in all 
probability, elected by the curiae. Persons 
of eonsolar rank were alone digibto. In the 
r-; li ly period of the republic the custos urbis 
exercised within the city all the powers of 
the consuls, if they were absent: he con- 
voked the senate, held the comitia, and, in 
times of war, even levied civic legions, 
which w ere commanded by him. When the 
office of praetor urbnnns WM institated, the 
wardenship of the city was swallowed up in 
it; but as the Romans were at all times 
averse to dropping altogether any of their 
old institutions, a praefectus urbi, thontrh a 
mere shadow of the fonner office, was hence- 
forth appointed every year, only for the time 
that the consuls were absent from Rome for 
the purpose of celebrating the Feriae La- 
tin ae. This praefectus had neither the power 
of convoking the senate nor the right of 
speaking in it ; in most cases he was a per- 
son below the senatorial age, and was not 
appointed by the people, but by the consuls. 
An ofBcc very different from this, though 
bearing the same name, was instituted by 
Augustus on the suggestion of Maeoenas. 
This n %v praefectus urbi was a regular and 
permanent magistrate, wh<m Augustus in- 
vested with all the powers necessary to 
maintain peace and order in the city. He 
had the superintendence of butchers, bank- 
ers, guardians, theatres, &c. j and to enable 
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him to cxercbc his power, he had distri- 
Imted througboDt the eitjr a numher of 
miiites stationarii, whom avo may compare 
to a modern police. His Jurisilictiou, how> 
ever, became gradually exten^il; and as 
the powers of the ancient republican prae- 
fectu!* ttrbi had been swallowed up by the 
oftki.' of the praetor urbuuus, so now the 
power of the praetor urbanus was ^adually 
absorbed by that of the pracfectus urbi ; and 
at last there was no appeal from his sentence, 
except to the perwm of the pffneepe himself^ 
while any body might appeal from the sen- 
tenue of any other city magistrate, and, at a 
later period, eren from that of a governor of a 
in ovincc , to the tribunal of thcT^praellBCtliaiiTbi. 

PRAEFICAE. [FwHWa.] 

PRAEJODICIUM la luedboth in the sense 
of a precedent, in which case it is lather 
exemplum than prnrjuiUchun [res ex paribus 
cawtis Jtidicatae) ; and uI»o in the sense of a 
preliminary inquiry and determination about 
something' which belongs to the mnttrr in 
dispute iJudiciU ad ipwm catuam pertinen- 
fi^Mt), from wlienee also comcp tiie name 
rraejudiciiim. 

F&AELOsiO. [GLAi>tAToaK«.] 

FRAENOlIEir. C^mnO 

PRAEBOGlTlTA TBIBU8. [COkitia, 
p. 109.] 

PRAES, is a surety for one who buys of 
the state. The trootis of a Praes were called 
PractHfi. The Praediator was a person who 
bought a praediuaif that is, a thing given to 
the state as a seeority by a praes. 

rKAESClUPTlO, or rather TEMPO RIS 
PRAESCRIPTXO, signifies the ExoepUo or 
answer -whioh a defbndant has to the demand 
of a plaintiff, founded on the circumstance of 
the lapse of time. The word has properly no 
reference to the plaintiff's loss of right, but to 
the defendant's acquisition of a right by 
which he excludes the plaintiff from prosecut- 
ing his suit. This right of a defendant did 
not exist in the old Soman law. 

PRAKSES. [PROViNCIA.] 

PKAESUL. [Saul] 

PRAETEXTA. fTooA.! 

PRAETOR (<rrpanjy6i\ -was orif?inally a 
title which designated the coiwuls as the 
leaders of the armies of tiie state. The 
period and office of the command of the con- 
suls might appropriately be called Praeto- 
rium. Praetor \vas also a title of office among 
the Latins. The first praetor specially so 
called was appointed in h. c. ^dfl, and he was 
chosen only from the patricians, who had 
this new offlee created as a kind of Indemni- 
fication to themselves for beinif compelled to 
share the consulship with the plebeians. No 
ptebeian praetor was appointed tlU the year 



B.C. 337. The praetor was called eollrga 
eoMtttKtw, and was elected with the same 

auspices at the comitia centuriat a. The prae- 
torship was originally a kind of third consul- 
ship, and the chief fhnetions of the praetor 
{jus in urbe dietsre, jura reddere) were a por- 
tion of the functions of the consuls. The 
praetor sometimes commanded the armies of 
the state ; and while the consuls were absent 
with the armies, he exen '«ed their functions 
within the city. He was a magistratus curu- 
lis, and he had the imperlom, and conse- 
quently was one of the magistratus niajores : 
but he owed respect and obedience to the 
consols. His insignia of office were six lie- 
tors ; but at a later period he had only two 
lictors In Rome. The praetorsbip was at first 
given to a consul of the preceding year. — In 
B. c. 246 another praetor was appointed, 
whose business was to administer justice in 
matters in dispute between peregrini, or 
peregrini and Boman citisens; and aocord* 
inj^ly he was called praetor peregrinus. The 
other praetor was then called praetor vrbo' 
mu, qtd jut Inler eir«s , and sometinics 
simply praetor urbanus and praetor Krhis. 
The two praetors determined by lot wliich 
functions they ohoold leqMcttvely exercise. 
If cither of them was at the head of the army, 
the other performed all the duticvs of both 
within tlie city. Sometimes the military im- 
perium of a praetor was prolon>^ed for a 
second year. "When the territories of the 
state were extended beyond the limits of 
Italy, new praetors were made. Thus, two 
praetors were created B. c. 227, for the 
administration of Sicily and Sai'dinio, and 
two more were added when the two Bpanirii 
provinces were formed, b. c. 197. When 
there were six praetors, two stayed in the 
city, and the other four went abroad- I'he 
senate determined their provinces, which 
were distributed amonp them by lot. After 
the discharge of his judicial functions in the 
city, a praetor oftm had the administrsliaa 
of a province, with the title of propraetor. 
Sulla increased the namber of praetors to 
eight, which JnlloB Caesar ndsed sQecesfdvely 
to ten, twelve, fourteen, and sixteen. Au« 
gustus, alter several changes, fixed the num- 
ber at twelTe. Under Tiberius there were 
sixteen. Two praetors were appointed hf 
Claudius for matters rclatinfj to fi(li'ic onimi.Hsa, 
when the business in this department of the 
law had become considerable, but Titus re- 
duced the number to one ; and N'o) va added 
a praetor for the decision of matters between 
the Useas and individuals. Thus there were 
eventually eighteen praetors, who atlin'.ni.s- 
tcrcd justice in the state. — The praetor ur- 
banus was «|iedaUy named twaetor, uM bt 
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wa» the tlrst in rank. His dutien confined 
him to Rome, m is implied by tiie name, And 

he could only Icrirc the f itv for ten days at a 
time. It was port of bis duty to saperintend 
ttie Lndi ApolUnarefl. He wm aho the chief 
manrifttrate for the adminii^tration of Justice ; 
and to the edicta of the successive praetors 
the Komon law owes in a gi-eat degree its 
developmeiit and improvement. Both the 
nrrxfhir urbanu^ and the praetor pereirrinus 
had the jus edicendi, and their functions in 
thia reapeet do not appear to haTe been limi- 
ted on the establishment of the imperial 
power, though it must have been gradually 
restrieted, as the praetice of imperial con- 
stitutions and rescript H became common. 
[BoiCTUM.] The chief Judicial functions of 
the praetor in civil matters consisted in giving 
a Judex. [Judex.] It was only in the caae 
of interdicts that he decided in a <;iimmary 
way. [I>itkiu>icti:m.] Troceedings before 
the praetor were technteaUy aaid to be in 
jure. The praetors also presided nt trials of 
criminal matters. These were the quaes- 
tkmes perpetuae, or thetrlale for repetandae, 
ambitus, majestas, ami pcculatus, which, 
when there were six praetors, were assigned 
to four out of the number. Sulla added to 
theae quacstiones those of falsum, de sicariis 
et vencflcis, and de parricidis, and for this 
purpose he added two, or, according to some 
aeoonnta, fbor praetors. On these occasions 
thp praotor presided, but a body of judices 
determined by a majority of votes the con- 
demnation or acqoitbd of the accused. [ J i- - 

DKX.] The praetor, when he administered 
justice, sat on a sella curulis in a tribunal, 
which was that part of the court which was 
appropriated to the praetor and his assessors 
and friend'*, and opposed to tlie sv,h-"llia, 
or part occupied by tlie judices, aiiu uilicrs 
who were present. 

PRAKTORIA COHORS. [PnAKTORiANi.] 
PBAETURIAM, sc. milites, or praetoriae 
eoAoffM, a body of troops institnted by Au- 
jrnstiis to protect his person and his power, 
and called by that name in imitation of the 
praetorim eoior^ or aeleet troops which at- 
tended tiie paraon of the praetor or general of 
the Roman army. Thoy originally consisted 
of nine or ten cohoiU, each cuiuprising a 
thousand men, horse and foot. Augustus, in 
accordance with his pcneral i>oIicy of avoid- 
ing the appearance of despotism, stationed 
only three of these cohorts in the capital, and 
dispersed the reniaindcr in the adjacent 
towns of Italy. Tiberius, however, under 
pretence of introducing a stricter discipline 
among them, assembled them all at Rome in 
a permanent camp, which was strongly forti- 
fied. Their number was increased by Vitcl- 



lius to sixteen cohorts, or 16,000 men. The 
praeteriana were disting«dshed by double pay 

and especial privilr t s. 'I'hi'ir term of ser- 
vice was originally hxed by Augustus at 
tweWe years, but was afterwards increased 
to sixteen years ; and when they had served 
their time, each soldier received 20,000 
sesterces. They soon became the must 
powerful body in the state, and, like the 
Janissaties at Constantinojile, frequently de- 
posed and elevated emperors according to 
their pleasure. Eren the most powerfiil of 
the emperors wei-e obliged to court their 
favour; and they always obtained a liberal 
donation upon the accession of each sove- 
reiirn. After 'the death of Pertinax (a. n. 
193) they even offered the empire for sale, 
which was purchased by Didius Julianus; 
but npon the accession of Severoa in tiie 
same year they were disbanded, on account 
of the part they had taken in the death of 
Pertinax, and banished fkrom the dty. The 
emperors, however, could not dispense "with 
guards, and accordingly the praetorians were 
restored on a new model by Sevenis, and 
increased to four times their ancient number. 
Diocletian reduced their numbers and abol- 
ished their privileges ; they were still allowed 
to -remain at Romie, bat had no longer the 
guard of the emperor's person, as he never 
resided in the capital. Their numbers were 
again increased by Maxentina; bnt after hia 
defeat by Constantine, a. d. 312, they were 
entirely suppressed by the latter, their forti- 
fied camp destroyed, and those who had not 
perished in the battle between Constantine 
and Maxentius were dispersed among the 
legions. The commander of the praetorians 
was called Praf.fkctus FnAKTouio. 

rTlAETniarM, the name of the trcncnirs 
tent in the camp, and so called because the 
name of the chief Bmnaa magistrate was 
originally praetor, and not consul. [Ca'^tha.] 
The officers who attended on the general in the 
prattorinmy and formed his council of war, 
were called by the same name. Th" word w as 
also used in several other signidcations, which 
were derived from the original one. Thna 
the residence of a governur of a province waa 
called the prnrlorium ; nnd the same name 
was also given to any luigc house or palace. 
The camp of the praetorian troops at Rome, and 
frequently the prnetonan troops themselves, 
were called by this name. [PaAKioaiA>'i.] 
PRANDIUM. [Coa^A, p. 96, ft.] 
rilflTA'M. [ViNi'M.] 
PRIMil'ILUS. [Cbxtcbio.] 
PRINCBP8 JCVBNTOTIS. [EoxTiras,] 
PRIXCKPS SENATUS. [Sjkcatvs.] 
]'KTXriI»KS. r^xFucnTS, p, 1G8, ft.] 
riUNCli'lA, I'RiXCi PALIS VIA. [CAsrnA.] 
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PRIViLfXUUM. [Lkx.] 

PRdBdLfi (wp^ok^X mn aeeontloii of a 

criininul nature, prcfcrrrd before the people 
of Athens in assembly, with a view tu obtain 
their sanction for brinfring the charg:e before 
a j udicittl triblUial* The probolS was reserved 
for those canen where the public had su'^tained 
an injury, or where, from the station, power, 
or inlluenoe of the deUnqucnt, tlw proeccutor 
mlfrht deem it hazardouH to proceed in the 
ordinary way without bein^ authorised by a 
vote of ttie aoveieifn aiwmbly. In thii point 
it differed from the eitangelia, that in thr 
latter the people were called upon either to 
pi'oaonnoe flnid judgment, or to direct Rome 
peculiar method of trial ; Whereas, in the 
fffohnlc after the Judgment of the assembly, 
the purtie» proceeded to trial in the usual 
manner. The eaaee to whieh the preboU was 
applied were, cor-^phitnts against mafristratca 
for oiUdal miscouUuct or oppression ; against 
thoee pnblle taftnrmerB and mieehiefomakcn 
who were called sycophant nr (m'KQ^MvraC) \ 
against those who outraged public decency at 
the religioaa fcetivale ; and agatnat all eiieh 
as by evil praetkea exhibited diaallbelioii to 
the state. 

PROBOULEUMA. [Boule.] 

PEOBOUU (ap4^ouAM), a name applicable 
to any persons who are appointed to consult 
or take measures for the benefit of the people. 
Ten pviAoM were af^oiBted at Attiena, irfter 
the end of the Sicilian war, to act as a 
committee of public safety. Their authority 
did not last much longer than a year ; for a 
year and a half aftei wards Pisunder and his 
colleagues established the coiincU of Four 
Hundred, by which the democracy was oyer> 
thrown. 

rj'.oroNsrL (ai-WiraTo?), an officer who 
acted lu the place of a consul, without holding 
the oJDee of oonanl Itielf. The proconsul, 
however, T\;ts ffTirruUy one who had held 
the office of coitbul, hu that the pix>cou{<ulship 
WftK a ootttinnationt thooirh a modified one, 

of the eoiisuNlui). The first time when tlie 
iiiipcrium of a consul was prolonged, was in 
B. c. S27, in the ease of Q. Publllius Philo, 
whose retura to Uomc would have been 
followed by the loss of most of the advantatrcs 
that had been gaine<l in his campaign. The 
power of ptoeonxul wa^ conferred by a sena- 
tu««ron«<ultum and ))lebi>citnm, and was nearly 
equal to that of a regular consul, for he had 
the Imperium and jurisdiotio, but it differed 
inasmuch as it did not extend over the city 
and it« immediate vicinity, and was conferred, 
without the aospicia, by a mere decree of the 
senate and people, and not in the coraitia for 
elections* When the number of Roman 
proTinooa had heeonie great, it waa customary 



tbr the otmeuta, M ho during th^ latter period 
c»f the repubUe epent the year of their omisul- 

ship at Kon»e, to undertake at its close the 
conduct of a war in a province, or its peaceful 
administration, with the title of proconsuls. 
There are some extraordinary cases on record 
in which a man obtained a province with the 
title of proconsul without having held the 
oonsnlehlp before. The first ease of thisUnd 
orcnrrcd in n. c. 211, when young P. Cornc- 
liua bcipio was created proconsul of Spain in 
the comitia eentoriata. 

lM!nrru.\TOR, a person who has the 
numugement of any business committed to 
him by another. Thus it Is applied to a 
person who maintains or defends an action 
on behalf of another, or, as wc shouUl si^y, 
an attorney [Aciio] : toa steward iu a tanuly 
[Calcvlator] : to an oflteer In the provinces 
belonging to the rae«ar, who attended to the 
duties discharged by the quaestor in the 
Other prorlnees [Pbotdccia] : to an olBeer 
enpujTOd in the administration of the flscus 
[Fiscvsj : and to various other officers under 
the empire* 

PRODIGIUM, in its widest acceptation, 
denotes any sign by which the gods indicated 
to men a future event, whether good or evil, 
and thus includes omens and auguries ef 
every description. It is, however, frencmllr 
employed in a more restricted sense, to sig- 
nify some strange ineideut or wonderfhl 
appearance which was supposed to herald the 
approach of misfortune, and happened under 
ftueh oironmstanees as to asnonnoe that the 
calamity was imi)endintir over a whole com- 
munity or nation rather than over private 
individuals. The word may be considered 
synonymous with ostentum, nUMstrttm, por- 
tfiitiitH. Since prodigies were viewed is 
direct manifestations of the wrath of hcavta, 
it was believed that this wrath might be aii- 
peased by prayers and sacrifices duly offered 
to the offended powers. This being a matter 
which deeply concerned the public welftuc, 
tlie necessary rites were in ancient times 
rt trularly performed, under the direction of 
the pontificcs, by the consols befbre they left 
the city, the solemnities being called prosa- 
rafio proclifjiortim. 

I'UODUSlA {TTpoSocia) included not only 
every species of treason, but. also cxery such 
crime as (in the opinion of the ( J recks) would 
amount to a betraying or desertion of the 
interest of a man*a country. The b^est 
sort of treason was the attempt to establish a 
despotism (rwpAVfi;), or to subvert the ooosti- 
ttttion (matuMtw ^ mkmiavX and in demo> 

Cracies ♦caraAi'tif rov JJj/xor or to irA^Of. Other 
kinds of treason were a secret correspondence 
with a foreign enemy; a betraying of an 
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important trust, such, as a fleet, army, or 
fortreM, atfcflertioa of post, a dimbediaioe of 

orders', or any other act of treachery, or breach 
of duty in thie public service. But not only 
vould overt acts of disobedience or treachery 
amotmt to the crime of irpoio<rta, but also the 
neglect to perform those active duties which 
the Greeks in general expected of every good 
aitiien. Cowardice in battle (tctXia) would 
be an instance of this kind ; so would any 
breach of the oath taken by the c^^ot at 
Athena ; or any line of eonduet for which a 
charjrc of disaffection to the people (ji-too- 
Sruiia) might be successfully maintained. 
The refrnlar punishment appointed hy the 
law for most kinds of treason apixjarsto have 
been death, which, no doubt, might be miti- 
gated hy deeree of the i)eople, as in the case 
of Miltiadcs and niany others. The goods of 
traitors, who suffered death, were confiscated, 
and their houses razed to tiie ground ; nor 
were they permitted to be buried in the 
coontry, but had their bodies cast out in some 
place on the conlincs of Attica and Megara. 
Therefbre it waa that the honea of Tliemis- 
tocles, who had been condemned for treason, 
were brought over and buried secrdtly by hi? 
flrienda. tb» posterity of a traitor became 
aTtfxoi, and thoetc of a tyrant were liable to 
•hare the fate of their ancestor. 

I'KUEDRI. [BouiJ..] 

PROFESTI dies. [Dim.] 

PROLKTARII. [CAriT.] 

PttUMETHEIA (irpo#*ij««a), a festival 
oelebrated at Athena in honour of Protne- 
theus. It was one of the five jittic festivals, 
which were held with a toroh>race in the 
CeramieaB [eomp. Lawadbphoiua], for 

which tlie fjyninasian hs had to supply the 
youths from the gymnasia. Prometheus 
himself waa beUered to have instituted this 
tordi'-raoe^ whoiee he was called the torch- 
bearer. 

PROMULSIS. [CoENA, p. 96, b.} 
PRONOSAE, PBOkOBL [MAnmo- 
mvM.] 

PBOPRAETOR. [Pkaktor.] 
PROPtLAEA (wpeirwAAca), the entrance to 

a temple, or sacred encloeure, consisted of a 
^teway flanked by buildings, whence the 
plnral form of the word. The Egyptian 
templen M:enerally had magnificent propylaea, 
consisting of a pair of oblong truncated pyra* 
mids of solid masonry, the faces of which 
were sculptured with hieroglyphics. In 
Greek, except when the Egyptian temples 
are spoken o^ the woi'd is generally used to 
signify the entrance to the Aeropolia of 
Athen'!, which was e\ecated under the ad- 
ministration of Pericles. 
PBOQUA£8IOB. [QvAisBVon.] 



PRORA. [NAVis, p. 263. J 
PROSCeNIUM. [THKATnvii.l 

PROSCRIPTIO. The verb proscnhere 
properly signifies to exhibit a thing for sale 
by meaaa of a bill or advertisement. But * 
in the time of Sulla it assumed a very differ- 
ent meaning, for he applied it to a measure 
of his own invention (b.c. 82), namely, the 
sale of the properqr of those who were put to 
death at his command, and who were them- 
selves called proacripii. After this example 
ci a proseripiUott had onee been set, it was 
readily adopted by those in power during the 
civil commotions of subsequent years. In 
the i)roflcriptton of Antonina, Caesar, and Le- 
pidus (n.c. 431, Cicero and some of the nuwt 
distinguished Romans were i)ut to death. 

PROSTATES (ir^Tanjs). [LrBBBTTJI.} 
PROSTATES TOU DEMOU (irpooranT? rm> 
S^^ou), a leader of the 3>onplr, denoted at 
Athens and in otiier ueniucratical states, a 
I)erson who by his character and eloquence 
placed himself at the head of the people, and 
whose opinion bad the greatest sway amongst 
them : sneh was Perielea. It appears, how. 
ever, that TrpooraTTj? rov fffifuni was alfio the 
title of a public officer in those Dorian states 
in which the goremment waa democratical. 

PROTHESMIA (irpoOeafiui), the term li- 
mited for bringing actions and prosecutioOiS 
at Athens. The Athenian expression wpafw' 
n-ioK KOfux corresponds to OUT itetete pflhnit* 
ations. The time for commencinp actions to 
recover debts, or compensation for ii^uries, 
appears to hare been limited to flve years at 
Athens. 

PUOYINCIA. This word is merely a 
shortened form of provideniia^ and was tn- 

quently used in the sense of " a duty " or 
" mutter entnisted to a person." But it is 
ordinarily employed to denote a part of the 
Roman dominion beyond Italy, which had a 
regular organisatimi, ■nul was under Roman 
administration. Livy iikewitM? uses the word 
to denote a district or enemy's country, 
which was assigned to a p-encml a<^ the field 
of his operatiooa» before the establishment of 
any provlneial governments. — The Boman 
state in its complete develoiiment con'^isted 
of two parts with a distinct organisation, 
Italia and the Ftovin^ae. There were no 
Provinciae in this sense of the word till the 
Ramans had extended their conquests beyond 

I Italy ; and Sicily was the first country that 
was made a Roman province : Sardinia Wm 
made a ])rovince n.r. 2"5. The Roman pro- 
vince uf GuUiu Ulterior in the time of Caesar 

j watt sometimea designated simply by the term 

j Provincia, a name which has been perpetuated 
in the modern Provence. .\ conquered coun- 

I try leeclTed Jti provincial organisation either 
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from the Roman commander, whose acts re- 
quired the approval of the senate; or the 

f^nvcrnmr'it v.-a>i orjTnniswl hy tlio commaTidcr 
and a bmiy of commissioners appointed by 
* One seaato oat of their own munber. The 
mode of dealintr with a conquered country 
was not uniform. When oonictltiited a pro- 
Tinda, It did not beeome to all purponea an 
Intem^l part of the Eoman state ; it retained 
its national existence, though it lost its so- 
▼ereiffnty. The orf^niaation of Sicily wm 
completed hy P. Rupilius with the aid of ten 
legates. The i»»land was fnmicd into two 
districts, with Syracuse foj- the chief town of 
the eastern and lilybaetun of the wej>tem 
district : the whole island was administered 
by a governor annually sent from Kome. 
Be was asaiited by two qaaeatoNt and was 

arrnmpanied by a tr iin t f praecones, scribae, 
haruspioes, and other persons, who formed 
his eohon. The quaestors received from the 
Roman aerarium the necessary simis for the 
administration of the island, and they also 
eoUeeted the taxes, except tho^e which were 
fhnned bj the censors at Rome. One quaestor 
resided at Lilybacnm, and the other with the 
governor ur praetor ui Syracuse. Vor the 
administration of justice the island was di- 
vided into Fora nr Conrenttu, which were 
territorial divisioa«>. [Conv£}(tus.] The island 
was bound to Anmiah and maintain soldiers 
and sailors for the service of Koine, and to 
pay tribtttum for the carrying on of wars. 
The irovemor eonld take proviaionB far the 
use of himself and his cohors on condition of 
paying for them. The Roman state had also 
the portoria which were let to farm to Ro- 
mans at Rome. The governor had complete 
juri^lictio in the island, with the impcrium 
and pote^staa. 11c could delegate these powers 
10 his quaestors, but there was always an 
appeal to him, and for this and other pur- 
poses he made circuits through the diifcrcnt 
eonventos. — Sueh was the organisation of 
Sicilia as a pruvinr r. which may he taken as 
a sample of the general character of Ronum 
pTOvinelal government. The governor, upon 
entering on liis duties, published an edict, 
which was often framed upon the Edictum 
Urbanum. Cicero, when proconsul of C iliciu, 
says that on SODM matters he framed an 
edict of his own, and th:tt as to others he 
referred to the Edicta Lrbana. There was 
one gnat distinetion between Italy and the 
prorinees as to the nature of property in- 
land. Provincial land could not be an object 
of Quiritarlan ownership, and it was aeoord- 
insrly appropriately called PoKsesslo. Pro- 
vincial land could be transferred without the 
fotms xeqnired in Che ease of Italian lanii, 
but it WM subject to tbe payment (tf a land- 



tax cectigal). — The Romim provinces up to 
the battle of Actium are : Hicilia, Sardinia 
et Corsica ; Tlifpnnia Citcrior et Ulterior ; 
Gallia Citerior; Gallia Narbonensis et Co* 
mata; Illyrieam ; Macedonia; Aebaia; 
Asia ; Cilicia ; Syria ; Pithynia et Pontus ; 
Cyprus; Africa; Cyrenaica et Creta; No- 
midia; Manritania. Those of a subseqnent 
date, which were either new or arose from 

* division, are : Rhaetia ; Noricum ; Pnnnonia ; 
Moesia ; Dacia ; Britannia ; Manritania 
Caesariensis and Tingitana ; Aegyptus ; Cap- 
padncia ; Galatia ; Khodns ; I.ycia ; Cora- 
magcne ; Judaea ; Arabia ; Mesopotamia ; 
Armenia ; Asqrria.~At first praetors wen 
appointed as frovemors of provinces, but 
afterwards they were appointed to the go* 
vemment of provlnees, upon the expiratiea 
of their year of office at Tlonie, and with the 
title of propraetors In the later times of 
tiie republic, the oonsuls also, after the ex- 
piration of their year of office, received the 
government of a province, with the title of 
proconsules : such provinces were called con- 
sulares. The provinces were genexnlty dll- 
tributed by lot, but the distribution was some- 
times arranged by agreement among the per- 
sona entitled to them. By a Sempmmian Lex 

I the proconsular provinces were annually de- 
termined uefore the election of the consuls, 
the object of which was to prevent all dis* 

putes. A senatuseonsultum of tlie year 55 B.C. 

I provided that no consul or praetor should 
have a province tUl after the expimtton of 
five years from the time of his consulship or 

I praetorshi|). A province was generally held 

I for a year, but the time was often prolonged. 

j When a new governor arrived in his pro* 
vince, his predecessor was required to leave 
it within thirty days. The governor of a 
province had er^j^inaUy to aeeount at fiomt 
{ad til hem for his administration, from his 
own booiis and those of liis qua^tors; but 
after the passing of a Lex JuUa, B.e. 61, ho 

1 was bound to deposit two copies of his ac- 
counts [rationes] in the two chief cities of his 
province, and to forward one {toHdem vtrhh) 
to the aerarium. If the governor miscon- 
ducted himself in ttie a<1nnnistration of the 
province, the proviuciuls applied to the Ro- 
man senate, and to the powerful Romans 
who were their patroni. The offences of 
repetundae and peculatus were the usual 
grounds of eomplaint by tiie provineials; 

t and if a governor had betrayed the interest* 
of the state, he was also liable to the penalties 
attached to majestaa. Qusestlones were es> 

I tabli>]ied for intjuiries info these ofTencO!*; 
yet it was not always an easy matter to bring 
a guilty governor to tlie punishment Uiat he 
deserved.— With the esUbUshment of the 
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imperial power under Augustus, a consider- 
able dkange was made In the admlnistratlmi 

of the provinces. Auj^ustus took the charfro 
of those provinces where a large military 
force -was required ; the rest were left to tiie 

care of the senate and the Roman people. 
Accordinfrly xvc And in the older jurists the 
division of provinciae into those which were 
propriat populi Romani, and those which 
were propriae Caeaaria ; and this division, 
with some modifications, continued to the 
third eentory. The senatorian provinees 
were distrihutcd amonf? consulares and those 
who had filled the ollice of praetor, two pro- 
vinees being given to the eowsulares and the 
rest to the practorii : these governors were 
called proconsrUea, or praeaides, which latter 
is the Qsnal term employed by the old jurists 
for ft provincial governor. The jnraeeMetJbad 
the jurisdictio of the prriPtor urbanus and 
the praetor peregrinus : and their quaestors 
haid the same Jvrlsdietloii that the cnmle 
aedilcs had at Rome. The imperial provinces 
were governed by ietfati Caesaris, with prae- 
torian power, the proeonsnlar power bein^ 
in the Cae5-ar himself, and the letrati bein^r 
his deputies and representatives. The legati 
were selected f^rom those who had been con- 
suls or praetots, or from the senators. They 
held their office and their power at the plea- 
sure of the emperor ; and he delegated to 
them both miUtary command and jurisdictio, 
just as a proconsul in the repuhlican pf-ri o l 
delegated th^ powers to his legati. These 
legati had also legati tmder fhem. No qnaes- 
tolS were sent to the provinces of the Caesar, 
la place of the quaestors, there were pro- 
euraiartt Oanarigf who were ^ther equites 
or freedmen of the Caesar. Egypt was go- 
verned by an eqncs with the title of prtie- 
fectus. The procuratores looked after the 
taxes, paid the troops, and generally were 
intrnsted with the interests of the fi<cus. 
Judaea, which was a part of the province 
of SftiMt governed by a proenrator, who 
had the powers of a Icgatus*. It appears that 
there were also procuratores Caesaris in the 
senatorian provinces, who collected certain 
dues of the fiscus, which were independent 
of what was due to the aerarium. The re- 
gular taxes, as in the republican period, were 
the poll-tax and land-tax. The taxation was 
founded on a eensns of person" and property, 
which wiis estabUehed by Augustus. The 
portoria and other dues were farmed by the 
publican!. a.s in the republican period. 
PROVOCATIO. [AppioJJiTio.l 
PROydCATORES. [Gi^iAtoBES.] 
PROXKXrS (npoitvtK). fTTf^sPrniM.] 
PRVTANEIUM (upwraveroi/), the pubUo 

hall or town-hall in a Greek state. The 



prytaneitt of the ancient Greek states and 
cities were to the comnranities living around 

them, what private housed were to tlie fami- 
lies which occupied them. Just as the house 
of each fomily was its home, so was ^e pry* 

taneium of every state or city the common 
home of its mcmhen; or inhabitants. This 
correspondence between the prytatteimn or 
home of the city, and the private home of 
a man's family, wa"! at Athens very remark- 
able. A perpetual fire was kept burning on 
the publie altar of the city in the pryta* 
neium, just as in private houses a fire was 
kept up on the dcmiestic altar in the inner 
court of the bouse. Moreover, the city of 
Athens exercised in its prytaneium the duties 
of hospitality, both to its own citizens and to 
strangers. Thus foreign ambassadors were 
entertained here, as well as Atiienian envoys, 
on their return home from a suoeessi'ul or 
well-conducted mission. Here, too, were en- 
tertained from day to day ttie successive pry- 
tanes or presidents of the senate, together 
with those citizens who, whether from per- 
soaalMir ancestral services to the state, were 
honoured Avith what was called the trinjo-i? iv 
npvTOLnitff or the privilege of taking their 
meals there at the public cost. This was 
granted sometimes for a limited period, some- 
times for life, in which latter case the parties 
enjoying it were called aewnTot. Moi"eover, 
from ttie ever-burning fire of the prytaneium, 
or home of a mother state, was carried the 
»acrcd fire which was to be kept burning in 
the prytaneia of her colonies ; and if it hap- 
pened that this was ever extinguished, the 
flame was rekindled from the prytaneium of 
the parent city. Lastly, a prytaneitmi was 
also a distinprui^hinf: marli of an independent 
state. The piytancium of Athens lay under 
the Acropolis on its northern side (near the 
ayopd), and WHS, as its name denotes, origi- 
nally the place of assembl}' of the pryfanes ; 
in the earliest times it probably stood on the 
Acropolis. Officers called prytanct (npvra" 
v€l<i) were entrusted with the chief magis- 
tracy in several states of Greece, as Corcyra, 
Corinth, Miletus. At Athens they were in 
early times jirobably a niairistraty of the 
second rank in the state (next to the archon), 
acting as judges in various eases (perhai>s in 
conjunction with him), and sitting in the 
prj'taneium. That tins was the case is ren- 
dered probable by the fact, that even in after- 
times the fees paid into court by plaintiff and 
defendant, before they could proceed to trial, 
and received by the dicasts, were called pry- 
iamia. 

PRtT-ANES. [Pmtaxeium ; Bovi.e.] 
FSEPUISMA. [Bovle; Nquotuktks.] 
PSfiPHTJS » ball of atone, used bj 
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tbe Atbcuiua dica»U in Rivinj? their verdict. 
[CASiaovsO Hence ^«^«cF*ai and it« various 
dr nvativp'^ -aw used sooAen to ttgiiify voting, 

pcu^( ■yprtr*-r;>. The namr of evt-ry state 
debtor at Athens was entered in a register by 
the praeiores, whose dotjr It wu to eoUect 
the debts, and erase the name of the party 
when he had paid it. If they made a false 
entry, either wilfully, or upon the suggestion 
of another penon, ttie aggrieved party might 
institute a prosecution apninst thcin, or 
against the person upon whose suggestion it 
was made. Such pRMecutfon was called Ypo^ 
ptvfifyyfyuft^f. It -would lie iilso, where a man 
was registered as debtor for more than was 
really due from hlra- 

PSEFDOCLTiTEIAS GRAPIlE (^'fv^oKXy^- 
TCMi? -ypo^), a prosecution asjuitist one, who 
had appeared as a witness (kAtjt-^p or xK^Tup) 
to prove that a defendant had been duly sum- 
moned, and thereby enabled the plaintiff to 
get a judKiiieiit by default. The false witness 
(itAifT^p) was liable to be criminally prose- 
cuted, and punished at the discretion of the 
court. The ypoi^n ^evSoKKriTtias come before 
the Theemothetae, and the question at the 
trial sinii)ly was, whether the defcntlant in 
the former cause had been summoned or not. 

P8ILI (<^tAoO. [Arma.] 

PSYCTER (^«t^p, dim. i/rvcT^'Stai'), a 
wine-cooler, was sometime mode of bronze 
or silver. One of earthenware is preserved 
In the Museum of Antiquitie»> at Copenhagen. 
It consists of one deep vessel for holding ice, 
which is fixed within another for holding 
wine. The wine waa poarad in at the top. 

It thus purrnumlcd the vessel of ice and was 
cooled by the contact. It was drawn off so 
aa to ffll the drinking-cups by means of a 
aock at the bottom. 

PCBES, PCBEIITAS. [Impubks ; Infaxs.} 
PUBLICJlNI, farmers of the public re\-e- 
nnca of the Koman state {rectigtUia). Their 
name i« formed from publicum, which signi- 
fies all that belongs to the state, and is some- 
times used by Roman writers aa synonymous 
with rrrtifial. The revenues whuii Tlomc 
derived from conquered countries, consisting 
ehieiljr of tolls, tithes, harbour dnties, the 
scripTura, or the tax which was paid for the 
use of the public pasture lands, and the duties 
paid for the use ctmhtm and salt-works {sali- 
n/M"), were let out,orpaathe Komansexpressed 
it, were sold by the censors in Iloine itself to 
the highest bidder. This sale generally took 
place in the month of viainetilia« and was 
made for a lustrum. Thr tfrm« on which 
the revenues were let, were lixini by the cen- 
sors in the ■O'Oalled legu Mnsorioe. The 



people or the senate, however, sometimes 
modified the terms fixed by the censoris in 
order to raise the credit of the puhlienni ; 
and in some cases even the tribunes of the 
people Interflsred in tliis hraneh of the adnd- 
nistration. The tithes rai-^ed in the province 
of Sicily alone, with the exception of tboee of 
wine, oil, und garden produce, were not soU 
at Rome, but in the districts of Sicily itself, 
according to a practice established by ITirro. 
The persons who undertook the farniijii: of 
the public revenue of course belonLreci to the 
wealthiest Romans, and during the latter 
I)criod of the repuUic they belonged almost 
exelusiTely to the equestrian order. Their 
wealth and consequent influence may be seen 
from the fact, that as early as the second 
Pnnic war, after the hattie of Cannae, when 
tlie aerurium was entirely exhausted, the 
publicani advanced large sums of money to 
the state, on condition of repayment after 
the end of the war. TIm wocda eqnltea mad 
publicani are sometimes n<»ed as sj-nonymous. 
The publicani had to give security to the 
state for the sum at wldeh tliey bought one or 
more branches of the rerenne in a province; 
but as for this reason the property of evai 
the wealthiest individual must imve heen In- 
adequate, a number of equites pcnorully 
united t(^ether, and formed a company (socti, 
soctefos, or corpus), which was recognised liy 
the state, and by which they were enabled to 
carry on their undertakings upon a lanrc 
(>c;ile. Such companies appear as early thc 
second Punic war. The shares which each 
partner of such a company took in the bu<^i- 
ness wei*e called parte*, and if they were 
sroall, partieulM* The reqiondhie peraon in 
each company, and the one who contracted 
with the state, was called mancepa [Max- 
CKPs]; but there was also a uiagister to 
manage the bu>iness of each society, who 
resided at Rome, and kept an extensive cor- 
respmidenee with the agents in the provinces. 
Ha seems to have held his ofttce only fta one 
year ; his representative in the provinces wss 
called aub maffistro, who had to travel aboHtf 
and superintend the actual business ofeoUeet- 
ing the revenues. Nobody but a Roman citizen 
was allowed to become a member of a com- 
pany of publicani ; flreedmen and slaTea were 
excluded. No Ronian maijistratc, however, 
or governor of a province, was allowed to 
take any share whatever in a oompany of 
publicani, a regulation which was chiefly 
inten(h'd as a protection against the oppre^ 
siuu ut llie provincials. The euliection of 
the taxes in the provinets Was performed hjr 
an interior class of men, who were said 
operas pubUcania dare, or tmse in operit »oci*» 
MU, They were engaged Iqr the puhiieaait 
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tnd consisted of freemen as m cU as slaves, 
Romans u -well as proylnctals. The separate 

brunches of the i)ublic revenue in the pro- 
vinces {decumaef portoriOf tcripiura^ and the 
renennet from the minea and salt-works) 
were mostly leased to separate companion of 
publicani ; whence they were cUstinfjuished 
by names derived from that particular brunch 
whieh they had taken in farm ; e. g. decu- 
tnani, peninrii or seripturarii, salinarii or 
mancipet mlinaruiHt &c. [DucirxAK ; PoRTO- 
Ktmt; SAtnrAB; SeairrvBA.} The jvorfi- 
torcs were not publicani properly so culled, 
but only their servants engaged iu exainininK 
the goods imported or exported, and levying 
the custom-duties ui)on thcni. Thoy belonged 
to the same class as the publicans of the New 
Testament. 

rUBLlCUM. [PtBMCAxi.] 

rUGlLATUS (Ti'f. mrffii), wvyfiaxta, 
wyfMKrvKi)), boxing, was one of the earliest 
aihlello famea vmang the Greeks, and is 
frequently mentioned in Homer. In the 
cariic3t times boxers (j»t^»/M, mMcreu) fought 
naked, with the exeeptlon of a girdle (jufui) 
rouiul till if loins; but this \vus not used 
when boxing was introduced at Oiympia, as 
the oo a tea to in wrestling and radng had been 
oarried on there by persons entirely naked 
ever Rince 01. 15. llespccting the leathern 
thongs with which pugilists surrounded their 
ista, see Cbstvs, where its various farms are 
ilhistrated by woodcuts. The loniuns, espe- 
cially those of bamuH, were at all times more 
distinguished pngiUsts than tlw Dorians, and 
at Sparta b.)xini; is said to have been forbid- 
den by the laws of Lycurgus. But the 
ancients gcneially considered boxing as a 
useful training for military purposes, and a 
part of eilucation no less important than any 
other gymnastic exercise. 

PtJOILLARES. [Tabota«.1 

pCgio ifjidxaipa), a dagger ; a two-edged 
knife, cummonly of bronxe, with the hand in 
many canes varbmsly ornamented orenriehed. 

PULLAkIL'S. [AuspicitM.] 

PULPITUM. [THKATRVK.J 

PULVIN AR, a coueh provided with enshioiis 

or pillows (pulciiii), on which the Koiuans 
placed the statues of the gods at the Lect 'u- 
temia. [Epvloxes ; Lkctistkrmvx.] There 
-was alao upultinar, on which the images of 
the gods were laid, in the Circus. 

PUPILL.\, rCi'lLLUS, the name given 
to every impubet not in the power of their 
father, but subjeet to a guardian. [Ivpcbes ; 

TUTEIA,] 

PUPPI8. [Navis.] 

I'l" TKAL, projierly moans the enclosure 
surrounding the opening of a well, to protect 
penons ikroia JUIinir into it. It was either 



round or square, and seems usually to have 
been of the height of three or Ibor feet from 

the pround. It ^as the practice in some 
cases to surround a sacred place with an en« 
eloture open at the top, and sneh enclosures, 
from the great similarity they bore to jNtfe*- 
/la, were called by this name. There were 
two such places in the Roman fonim ; one of 
these was eaUed Puieal Libonis or Scribonio* 
num, because a chai>el [sacellum) in that 
place had been struck by lightning, and 
Seribonius Libo expiated it by proper crre- 
monies, and erected a ])ut('ul around it, oj)en 
at the top, to preserve the memory of the 
place. The Ibrm of this puteal Is preserved 
on several coins of the Scribonian gens. 
This puteal seems to have been near the 
atrium of Vesta, and was a common place of 
meeting for usurp.rs. The other puteal was 
in the comitium, on the loft ^ide of the senate- 
house, and in it were deposited the whetstone 
and raaor of Attua Kavios. 




PutMlooaGoibCirUwScniKNURGcas. (BntMb Muwimi.) 

PUTICtJLI. [Funis.] 

PYANEPSIA {Truav(yliia\ a festival cole- 
brated at Athens every year on the seventh 
of PyaneiMdon, in honour of Apollo, said to 
have been in'-tiuited by Thosous after his 
return from Crete. The festival, as well as 
tiie month in n^ieh it took place, are said 
to have derived their names from ttvo/mk, 
another form for ku«jm*os, ♦. e. pulse or beans, 
which were cooked at this season and carried 
about. 

l*VL.\GOUAE. [AMPBlOXTOirn.] 

PiUA. [Flnvs.] 

PYRRHICA. [Sai.tatio.1 

PtTlliA •(nn/flia), one of the four great 
national festivals of the Cirei'ks. It was 
celebrated in the neighbourhood of Delphi, 
anciently called Pytho, in honour of A]m>11o, 
Artemis, and Leto. The place of this 8o> 
lenini^ waa tlie Cnssacan plain, which ftar 
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this purpose contained a hippodromus or 
moe-ooane^ s stadium of 1000 feel in lenfth, 

Wld a theatre, in which the musical contests 
took place* The Pythian gamc« were, ac- 
cordinfp to most legends, instttnted by Apollo 
himself. Thf y were oripinally fk^rhaps no- 
thing more than a religious pancgyris, occa- 
ifoned hj the omele of Delphi, and the 
sacred games are said to have been at Arst 
only a munical contest, vhich consisted in 
singing a hymn to the honour of the I'ythian 
god, ikth the aooompaniment of the citbara. 
They miist, on account of the celebrity of the 
Delphic oracle, have become a national festi- 
Tal for all the Oieeks at a Tery early period* 
finrl crradually all the various contCf^t^ ^vrrc 
introduced which occur in the Olympic games. 
[ObTuriA.] Down to OI. 48. the Ddpbians 
had been the aponothetae at the Tythian 
games ; hut in the third year of ihis Olym- 
piad, after the Crissacan war, the Amphic- 
tyons took the management under their care, 
and appointed certain personf, called Fpimr- 
leUie (cirt/LtcAip-ai), to conduct them. Some of 
the ancients date the institution of the 
Pythian pames from this time. PrevioTi^i to 
Oi. 48. the Pythian games hiul been an iwoit- 
ntpis^ that is, they had been celebrated at the 
end of every eighth year ; but in Ul. 48. 3. 
they became, like the Olympia, a irei^orrrjptif, 
i. e. they were held at the end of every fourth 
year ; and a Pythiad, therefore, from the 
time that it was n^ed as an aera, compre- 
hended a space of four years, commencing 
wifh tho third year of every Olympiad. 
They were in all prohahililv 'icld in the 
spring, and took place in the month of Buca- 
ttus, which eorrespqnded to the Attie Muny> 
chion, 

PYTHII (irvdiot), four persons appointed 
by the Spartan kings, two by each, as nies> 
sengers to the temple of Delphi. Their office 
wan highly honourable and important ; they 
were always the messmates of the Spartan 
kings. 

PYXIS, dim. PYXIDtJLA ( in/ft?, dim. irv^t- 
Siov)^ a casket ; a jewel-box. The caskets in 
which the ladies of ancient 'times kept their 
jVtvp!* and other ornaments, were made of 
gold, silver, ivory, mother-of-pearl, tortoise- 
ihrll, 4%. They were also much airielied 
with iculptAre. The annexed woodeut vepre- 



sents a very plain jewel-box, out of which a 
dove is extxaetin; a rfband or HUeL 



Q' 




Tyxw. jewtl-bw. (Ftom • Minting nt HemiUincum.) 



rADR-lGESiMA, the fortieth part of the 
imported goods, was the ordinary rate 
of the Pdrtorfmn under fbo empire. 

[PORTOIUVM.' 

QT'ADRANS. [As.] 

QUADKANTAL, or AMPHORA ULAD- 
RANTAL, or AMPHORA cnly, was the prin- 
cipal Enman measure of capacity for fluids. 
A standard model of the Amphora was kept 
with great eare in tho temple of Jupiter in 
the Capitol, and wa." called amphora Cnpito^ 
lina. It contained 5*7 7 imperial gallons, or 
a iittie more than 5| gallons, or Hum $ §«l> 
Ions and 6 pints. 

QU.\DR!GA. [CcHRi's.] 
QUADRiGATUS. [DEHAEnm.] 
QUADRtVLlTORES : pubUc informers or 
aecusers were so called, either because they 
received a fourth part of the criminal's pn>' 
perty, or because those who were convicted 
were condemned to pay fourfold {guadrupli 
damnari), as In cases of violation of tlM laws 
respecting gambling, nsnry, Ao. 

QUAESTIONES, QUAESTIONES PB»- 
PETUAE. [JuDKx: Phaetor.] 

QUAESTOR (Tofitos), a name given to two 
distinct classes of Boman officers. It is 
derived from quaem, and Varro pives a 
definition which euibraces the principal func* 
tions of both elassea of officers : QMoetiartt • 
quacrendo, qtd conquii'crent pubUcns po uutni 
et malefida. The one class, thcreiure, had 
to do with the collecting and keeping of the 
public revenues, and the others were a kind 
of public accusers. The former boi-e the 
name of Quaestorea Clatsiei, the latter of 
QHafHort»ParricidiL'-Vh» Qumttor^ Farri- 
riffii were ptiblic accusers, two In number, 
who conducted the accusation of persons 
guilty of murder or any other capital oAbnee, 
and carried the sentence into execution. In 
the early period of the republic the quaes* 
tores parrieidii appear to have become % 
standintr office, which, like others, was hel4 
only for one year. They were appointed by 
the populus or the emrles on the presentation 
of the consuls. IVhen these quaestores 
(lispnverefl that a capital offence had been 
committed, they had to bring the charge 
hefhro the comitia for trial. When the 
sentence had been pronounced by the people, 
the quaestores parrieidii c:cecuted it; thus 
they threw Spurius Cassias from the Tarpeian 
rock. They were mentioned in the laws of 
the Twelve Tables, and after the time of the 
dccemvirate *hey still eontlnued to he ap- 
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pointed, though probably no longer by the 
curies, but either in the coinitia eenturiata or 
tiibuta, which they therefore must have had 
the right of assembling in caHM of emergency. 
From the year b. c 866 they are no longer 
mentioned in Roman history, as their func- 
tions were gradually transferred to the 
triumTtrl cepitalee. [Tbiimviiit CAFrrjirjssO 
— The Quaestores Classici, usually callc J Quarx- 
forej simply, were officers entrusted with the 
care of the public money. They were elected 
by the centuries, and the office is said to 
have been flr'?t in!?tituted by Valerius Publi- 
cola. They were at first only two in number, 
«nd ct conree taken only flrom the patricians. 
As the senate had the supreme adminiptrution 
of the finances, the quaestors were in some 
measnre only it« agents or paymasters, for 
tlicy could not disp<i>o of any i)art of the 
public money without being directed by the 
senate. Their dutlee consequently eondsted 
In making the necessary puyment.^ from the 
aerarium, and receiving- the public revenues. 
Of both they had to keep correct accounts in 
tkair tabuku fvblieM. Demands which any 
one might have on the aerarium, and out- 
standing debtSi were likewise registered by 
them. Fines to he paid to the pnUie treasury 
were reg-i?tercd and exacted by them. Another 
branch of their duties, which, however, was 
likewise oonneeted with the treasury, was to 
provide the proper accommodation for foreig^n 
ambassadors, and such persons as were connect- 
ed -svith the republic by ties of public hospitality. 
— In B.C. 421 the number of quaestors was 
doubled, and the tribunes tried to effect, by 
an amendment of the law, that a part (proba> 
bly two) of the qnaestores should he pleheians. 
This attemjJt was indeed frustrated, but the 
interrex L. Fapirius efiectcd a compromise, 
that the election should not be restricted to 
either order. After this law was carried, 
eleven years passed without anj' plebeian 
being elected to the office : at last, in is. c. 
409, three of the four quaestors M-cre ple- 
beians. A person who had held the office of 
quaestor had imdoubtcdly, as in later times, 
the right to take his seat in the senate, unless 
he was excluded as unworthy by the next 
censors. And this was probably the reason 
why the patricians so resolntely opposed the 
admission of plebeians to this office. Hence- 
forth the consuls, whenever they took the 
field against an enemy, were accompanied 
by one quaestor each, ;'>lii » at iii-st had only 
to superintend the sale of the booty, tiie 
produce of which was either divided among 
the legion, or was troneferred to the aerarium. 
Subsequently, however, we find that these 
quaestors also kept the funds of the army, 
which they had rMetved from the treasury at 



Rome, and gave the soldiers their pay ; they 
were in fhct the pfty-AMters of the army. 
The two other quaestors, who remained at 
ilome, continucti to discharge the same duties 
as before, and were distinpruishcd from those 
who accompanied the consiil<3 by the epithet 
urbani. In b. c. 265, after the Romans had 
made themselTes masters of Italy, and when, 
in consequence, the administration of the 
trcjisury and the raising of the rereoues 
became more laborious and important, the 
number of quaestors was again doubled to 
eif^ht ; and it is probable that henceforth 
their uuntber continued to be increased in 
proportion as the empire beeome extended. 
One of the citrht quaestors was appointed by 
lot to the Quaeattira Ostienaia, a most labcH 
rious and important post, as he had to pro- 
vide Home with corn. Besides the quaestor 
Ustiensis, who resided at Ostia, three other 
quaestors were distrilrated in Italy, to raise 
those parts of the revenue which were, not 
faru'ed by the publicani, and to control t]«e 
latter. One of them resided at Cales, aud 
the two others probably in towns on the 
T'pper Sea. The two remaining quaestors 
were sent to Sicily. — Sulla, in his dictator- 
ship, raised the nvmber of quaestors to 
twentv, that lu- might have a larire number 
of candidates for the senate, and J. CaeKir 
eren to forty. In the year b. c. 49 no quaes- 
tors were elected, and Caesar transferred the 
keepini? of the aerarium to the aedile^. From 
this time forward the treasury was sometimes 
entrusted to the praetors, sometimes to the 
praetorii, and sometimes apnin to quaestors. 
[Akrauivm.] Quaestors, however, both in 
the eity and in the provinces, occur down to 
the latest period of the empire. 'The pro- 
consul or praetor, who had the administration 
of a province, was attended by a quaestor. 
This quaestor had undoubtedly to perform 
the same functions as those who accompanied 
the armies into the field ; they were in fact 
the same offleers, with the exception that the 
former were stationary in their province 
during the time of their office, aud h&d con- 
sequently rig^ts'Wid duties which those who 
nccompanied the armies could not have. In 
the provinces the quaestors had the sautC 
jurisdietton as the eurule aedilss at Borne. 
The relation existing; between a praetor or 
proconsul of a provinoeand his quaestor was, 
according to ancient eostom, regarded as 
resembling that between a father and his 
son. When a quaestor died iiv liis province, 
the praetors had the right ol appointing a 

pro^iauter in his stead; sad when the 

praetor whs absent, the quaestor supplied his 
place, and was then attended by lictors. In 
what manner the |i*oTinees were Bsajgnad to 
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Uw qvaeston after their election at Rome, 

\» not mentioned, thongh it -was probably 
by lot, as in the case of the quaestor Osti> 

QUAESTORIUM. [Cactka.] 

QUALUS. [CAUkTHOD.] 

QUARTAbIuS. [Skxtabits.] 

QUASI LLARIAK. [Cai-athto.1 
QUA8ILLUM. [Cat ATHr«!.l 
QUATUORVIRI Jtlll DICUNDO. [Co- 
lonic.] 

QUATL'ORVIIII VIA RUM CCRAXDA- 
RUM, four officers who had the superintcnd- 
enee of th« roads (vim), wore first appointed 
after the war with Pyrrhus, when ro many 
pablio roads were made by the Romans. 

QUiNARiUS. [DBKAnics.] 

QUINCUNX. [As.] 

QUINDECIMVIRI. [Drcimtiri.] 

QUINQUATRUS or QUINQUATRIA, a 
festival sacred to Minerva, which was cele- 
brated on the 19th of March. Ovid says 
that it was celebrated for five days, that on 
the first day no lilood was shed, Irat that on 
the last four there were contests of gladiators. 
It would appear, however, that only the first 
day was the festival properly so odled, and 
that the last four were merely an addition 
made perhaps in the time of Caesar, to gratify 
the people, who became so passionately fond 
of gladiatorial combats. On the fifth day of 
the festival, according to Ovid, the trumpets 
used in sacred rites were purified ; but this 
seems to have been originally a separate 
festival called Ttibiluatrhim, which was cele- 
brated, as we know from the ancient calen- 
dars, on the 28rd of March, and would of 
courf^e, when the Quinquatrus was extended 
to five days, fall on the last day of that festi- 
val. Thm was also another festiTal <tf this 
name, called Quinqttafrm Minuievtas or 
Qninf/rtftfrr(s Minores, celebrated on the Tdes 
of June, on which the tibicincs went througli 
the eily in prooesnon to the temple of 
Minerva. 

QUINQUENNALIA, were games instituted 
hy Nen>, a. u. 60, in imitadon of the Greek 
festivals, and celebrated like the Greek »rev- 
racTi)pt^, at the end of e%'ery four years : 
they consisted of mtisical, gymnastic, and 
equestrian contests. 

QUINQUENNALIS. [Colonia, p. 101, «.] 

QUINQUEREMIS. [Navis.] 

Q U I N (i i; K HT i UM. [ Pkktathlon . ] 

UUINUUiiViUI, or five commissioners, 
were fi-equently appointed under the republic 
as extraordinary magistrates to carry any 
mcaf»nre into effect. 

QUINTANA. [Castra.] 

QUiRlNAiJA, a Sesttval saend to Qniri* 
nos, whi^ waa oetehrated on the 17th of 



Febmary, on which day Roorahis (QniriaiisJ 

was paid to have been carried np to hparen. 
This festival was also called Stuttorum ferine^ 
respecting the meaainff of which see Fobxa- 

CAI.IA. 

QUialTXUM JUS. [Jvs.] 



RAMNES. [Pateicu.] 
RAPINA. [FrRTVM.] 
RECUPERATORES. [Jidkx.] 
REDEMPTOR, the general name for a 
contractor, who undertool^ the huilding and 
repairinpr of pxiblic works, private houses, iSre., 
and in fact of any kind of work. The far> 
mere of the public taxes were also called 
Redemptores. 

REDnilCULUM {KaBtTffp\ a fillet at- 
tached to the cnlauiica^ diadema^ mitra^ or 
other head-dress at the ocdput, and passed 
over the shoulders, so as to hanir on each 
side over the breast. Jirdimicuia were pro- 
perly female ornaments. 

RKGIFf GIUM or FUGALIA, the kind's 
flight, a festival which was held by the Ro- 
mans every year on the 34th of Febmary, 
and, according to some ancient writers, in 
commemoration of the flight of king Tarqui> 
nius Supcrbus from Rome. The day is 
marked in the Fasti as nefastus. In some 
ai^ncn*^ rnlpTifinr« the 24th of May is likewise 
cailcd licgiiugium. It is doubtful whether 
either of these days had anything to do with 
the flight of king Tarquinins : thcr may have 
derived their name from the symbolical flight 
of the Rex Sacrorum fVom the comitiom ; fbr 
this k'lntr-nriest was penerally not allowed to 
appear in the comitium, which was destined 
for the transaction of poHtieal matters in 
which he coold ikot take part. But on certain 
days in the year, and certainly on the two 
days mentioned above, he had to ^^o to the 
comitiom for the purpose of otft rini^ certain 
sacrificrR, and immediatelT after he had per 
formed his functions there, he hastily fled 
flpom it ; and this symbolical flight waa called 
Regifugium. 

RELEGATIO. [Essiuvu.] 

R£MANCIPATI0. [EMAISCTPATtO.3 

REMULCUM (pvixovkxe'n' ra? i'av«). a rope 
for towing a ship, and likewise a tow-barge. 

REMORIA. [Lemlria.] 

KKMUS. TNavis.] 

REPETUNDAE, or PECCNIAE REPK- 
TUNDAE, was the term used to designate 
such sums of money as the socii of the Ro- 
man state or individuals claimwl to reeovpr 
from magistratus, judices, or puhlici cura- 
toresy whieh they had improperly taken or 
reodTed In the Provlneiae, or in the Urbs 
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Roma, either in the discharge of their juris- 

ilictio, or in tlicir capacity of jndires, or in 
rcKp^t of aay other public fuaction. Someo 
time* the word Repetundae wu med to ex- 
pren the illefral act for vrhich compensation 
was sought, as in tlic phrase repetttndarum 
insimulariy dainnari ; and r«€U]iiue meant 
not only money, but anything that bad value. 
The fii>t lex on the nubject was the Cal- 
purnia, which was proposed and carried by 
the trlbuniu plebia L. Galpttmius Piao (b. c. 
149). By this lex a praetor was appointed 
for trying persona charged with tbiii crime. 
It seems that the penalties of the Lex Cal- 
l)in ni I were merely pecuniary, and at least 
did not comprise exslliuni. Various leges dc 
repetnndis were passed after tbc Lex Calpnr- 
nia, and the penalties were oOQtiniiatty made 
heavier. The I.ex Junia vfivn pa«>?«ed probably 
about u. c. 12G, on tlie proponul of M. Juaiuti 
Pennus, tribtinus |ilehb. The Lex Scrvilia 
Glaiu ia was proposed and carried by C. Ser- 
vilius Glmicia, praetor, in the sixth consul- 
ship of Marina, b. c. 100. This lex applied 
to any magistratus who had imi)roperly taken 
or received money from any private person ; 
hut ft magistratus oonld not be aooused.dnring 
the term of office. The lex enacted that the 
praetor percgrinus should annually appoint 
45 U judicea for the trial of thi» uttence : 
the judlocs were not to he aenatora. The 
penalties of the lex were pecuniary and ex- 
silium ; the law allowed a comperendinatio. 
[JcoEx.1 Beftne the Lex Servilift, the pecu- 
niary penalty wa?^ simply restitution of v, li tt 
had been * wrongfully taken ; ttiis lex sctma 
to have raised the penalty to double the 
AUKnint of what had been wrongfully taken ; 
and subsequently it was made quadruple. 
Kx.silium was only the punishment in case a 
man did not abide his trial, but withdrew 
from Home. The lex gave the civitas to any 
perj»on on whose complaint a person was con- 
Ticted of repetnndae. The Lex Aeilia, which 
seems to be nf uncertain date, was propo-jcd 
and carried by W. AcUius Glabrio, a tribune 
of the plebs, and enacted that there should be 
neither ampliatio nor comperendinatio. The 
Lex Cornelia was passed in the dictatorship 
of SttUa, and eontinued in force to the time of 
C. Julius Caesar. It extended tlie penalties 
of repetundac to other illepal acts committed 
in the provinces, and to judiccs wlio rcteiveii 
brlbesy to those to whose hands the money 
came, and to tho«e who did not fjivc into the 
aerarium their proconsular accounts {prvcon- 
sukmu ratiouet}. The praetor who presided 
over this quaestio chone the judges by lot 
from the senators, whence it appears that the 
SerrHia Lex was repealed by this lex, at 
Icaat so fisr aa rekited to the oonstitiitlon of 



the eoort. Thie lex also allowed ampliatio 

and comiK'rendinatio. The penalties were 
pecuniary {Utu aeftimatio) and tbc aquae et 
ignia inter diet io. Under this lex were tried 
L. DolabcUa, Cn. Piso, C. Verres, C. Macer, 
3f. Fonttius, and L. Flaccus, the two last of 
whom were defended by Cicero. In the ^ cr- 
rinc Orations Cicero complains of the compe- 
rendinatio or double hearing of the cause, 
wiiich the Lex Cornelia allowed, and refers to 
the praetioe under the Lex AcQia, according 
to which the case for the prosecution, the 
defence, and the evidence were only lieard 
once, and so the matter was decided. The' 
last lex de repetundis was the Lex Julia, 
passed in the first consulship of C. Julius 
Caesar, b. c. 59. This lex repealed the penalty 
of exsilium, but in addition to Hie litis aesti- 
matio, it enacted that per?<on!« convicted under 
this lex should lose their rank, and be dis- 
qualifled from being witneaaea, Judicea, or 
senatofH. Th*" Ifx had been j)a:^sed when 
Cicero made his oration against I'iso, b. c. 55. 
A. GaUnius was eonvleled under this lex. 
Under the empire the ollienee waa punishable 
with exile. 

RSpOtIa. [MATttoiojrtVM.] 

kepCdIum. [Divoi»ii«.] 

KKTLllltl. [Gi.AniATORM.] 

KKlicCLUM. [CuMA.] 

KfiTIS and KETE; 4Sm, II£tIC0LUM 
{h^K^vov\ a net. Nets were made mo^t com- 
monly of flax or hemp, hence they are some- 
times called Um» (Auw). The meshes (meeii- 
lae, P(t6\ot, dim. /SpoxiSe?) were great or 
small according to the purposes intended. 
By far the most important application of net- 
work was to the three kindred arts of fowling, 
hunting, and fishing. In fowling the use of 
nets was comparatively limited. In hunting 
it was usual to extend ncta in a curved line 
of considerable Icna-th, w as in part to sur- 
round a space into which the beasts of chace, 
such as the hare, the boar, the deer, the 
lion, and the bear, were driven through the 
opening left on one side. This range of nets 
waa Hanked by cords, to which feathers dyed 
scarlet and of other bright colours were tied, 
so as to flare and flutter in the wiad. The 
hunters then sallied forth with their dogs, 
dislodged the animals from their coverta, and 
by .>;hout.** and barkinj? drove them first 
within the /ormidu^ as the apparatus of string 
and fbathers was called, and then, as they 
were scared with this appearance, within the 
circuit of the nets. In the drawing below 
three servants with staves carry on their 
sh(>ulders a large net, which i.s intended to be 
set up as already described. In the lower 
figure the net Is set up. At eneli end of it 
stands a watchman holding a staff. Bdng 



intended to take mch iargt quadnipeds as net to mpfiorted by three stakes (crraAucec, 

boars and (!ocr fAvhich are pppti within it), nnroues, rnri). To dispose the nets in this 
ihe meaheR are very wide (refw rara). The ; manner wa« called retia jtonrre, or retm ten* 




Hrtu, Nc«» (FnimnBu-Kalicfatlacc^BliiPdell.) 



(Irri-. Pfcnpai in^j it with the iture of thf 
attendants, we perceive the net to be between 
ftve and eix feet high. The upper border of 
fhe net ron*iists of a •'trontr ropr, which was 
3a]]ed (TopSwi'. Fishing-nets (oAicvrixd Sue. 



•n>t) wei-e of iliffiTC'iit kinds. Of these the 
mosi common were the ofi^i^ijoTpw, or 
oastinff'ttet (Junda, jaculum^ r^iUuicmimm) 
and the (rayjiiTj, i. e. the drag-net* or 
{tragutHt trayulut rerriculu$n). 
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RfiXTS. fAcTOR.1 

REX OSao-tAew, ai'ol), kin?.— '1^ Gukkk. 
In the heroi? iifre, as depicted in the poems of 
lloincr, the kini;!)' fonn of povemment was 
universal. The authority of these kings and 
its limitations wort- "h rivod not from any de- 
finite scheme, or wiUVcii code, but from the 
force of traditionary uaage, and the natural 
influence of the circumstances in which the 
kings were placed, surrounded as they were 
hy a body of ehieft or nobles, whoeo power 
was hut little inferior to tlitit of the kinir> 
themselves. Even the title ^oatA^ts is ap- 
plied to them as well as to the Idng. The 
maintenanee of r^ol antiiority doubtless de- 
pended frrrntly on the possession of personal 
superiority in bravery, military prowess, 
wisdom in eooncil and eloquence in debate. 
When old age had bluntetl his powers and 
activity, a king ran a great chance of losing 
his influence. There was, however, an un- 
dffincd notion of a sort of divine ri.t;ht con- 
nected with the kingly office, whence the 
epithet JioTpei/*^?, BO commonly applied to 
k'nj^H in Ilomer. The churactcristic emblem 
of the kingly office was the aK^irrpof. [Scep- 
TauM.] Our information respecting the 
Grecian kings in the more historical age is 
not ample or mintjte enon.7h to enable ns to 
draw out a detailed scheme of their functions. 
Bespecting the Idngs of Sparta the reader is 
referred to the article Eimiort. As an Illus- 
tration of the gradual limitation of the prc- 
rogatim of the Idng or eliief magistrate, the 
reader may oonsalt the artiele Aaeuoir. The 



title Batiteni was eometimea applied to an 

officer who discharged the prie-tly functions 
of the more ancient kings, as in Athens. 
[AncuoN.] — (2) RoxAK. Rome was origi* 
nally governed by kings. All the ancient 
writers acree !n representing- the kinir as 
elected by the people for life, and as volun- 
tarily entrusted by fhem with the supreme 
power in the state. No reference is nuule to 
the hereditai7 principle in the election of the 
llrst fonr kings ; and it is not until the fifth 
kinsT Tarquiniu.s Prisons obtained the sove- 
reignty, that anything is said about the 
children of the deceased king. Since the 
people had conflgrred the regal power, it 
retTimed to them upon the death of the kin^. 
But us a new king could nut be iuuucdiutelT 
appointed, an Interrex forthwith stepped into 
his ]il:uM<. The jieeessity for an immediate 
successor to the king arose from the ciroum- 
stanoe that he atone had had the power ol 
takintr the ausj)iLia on hehalf of the state ; 
and as the auspicia devolved ui>on the people 
at his deatii, it was imperative upon than to 
create a magistrate, to whom they could 
delegate the auspicia, and who would thtu 
possos the power of mediating between the 
gods and the state. Originally the i)eopk- 
consisted only of the putres or patricii ; and 
accordingly on the death of the king, we read 
res oil patret redUf or, what is nearly the 
same thing, auspicia ad pafyrs rcdi unf. ' Ar- 
ovR.] The interrex was elected by the whoie 
body of tlie patricians, and he appointed [pro^ 
debat) his iuceessor, as it was a rule that the 
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ftr$t interrez oould not hold the comitia for 
Clw cl^elion ; but it Ih^aently happened that 

the pecond interrex appointed a third, the 
third a fourth, and so on, till the election took 
place. The Interrex pxedded over the comitia 
eurinta, which -were assembled for the election 
of the king. The person whom the senate had 
teleoted was prapoeed by the interrex to the 
people in a rcpular rofjatio, which the people 
cottld only accept or reject, for they had not 
the initiative and could not themselves pro- 
pose any name. If the people voted in favour 
of the rogation, they were said a'eare regem, 
and their acceptance of him was called yimw* 
fOpiM. But the king did not immediately 
enter upon his office. Two otlier acts had 
still to take place before he was invested with 
the fall regal anthori^ and power. First, 
his inanrrnmtio .had to he performed, as it 
was necessary to obtain the divine will re* 
epeeting his appointment by means of the 
auspices, ^incc ho was the hi^'h prit-st of the 
peoide. This ceremony was performed by an 
augur, who oondacted the newly-elected king 
to 43ie tantf or citadel, and there placed hitn 
on a stone seat with his farp turned to the 
south, while the people waited below in 
anxioits suspense until the aug\ir annotmced 
that the jrod"* had pent the fiivoarablo tokens 
coniii'ming the king in his priestly character. 
« The inaugnratio did not confer upon him the 
auspicia ; for the«.e he obtained by his elec- 
tion to the royalty, as the comitia were held 
autpieato. The second act whkh had to be 
performed was the conferring of the imperium 
upon the kinp:. The curiae had only deter- 
mined by their previous vote who was to be 
king, and had not hy that act bestowed the 
necessary power upon him : they had, there- 
fore, to grant him the imperium by a distinct 
vote. Accordingly the Idng himaelf proposed 
to the curiae a citriafn dh iinptvin, and 
the curiae by voting in favour of it gave him 
the imperiuni. livy in hia first book mokes 
no mention of the lex curiata dc impurin, but 
he uses the expressions patres auctores fierent, 
patres auetores focti ; but these expressions 
are equivalent to the lex curiata de imperio 
in the kingly period. — Tlic kincr possessed 
the supreme power in the earliest times, and j 
t3ie senate and the comitia of the curiae were 
very slight checks upon its exercise. In the 
first place, the king alone possessed the right 
of taking the auspices on behalf of the state ; 
and as no public business of any kind could 
be performed without the approbation of the 
gods expressed hy the auspices, the king 
atoml as mediator between the gods and the 
people, and in an early stage of society must 
necessarily have been regarded with religious 
awe. [AVOVB.J Secondlyi the people sur* 



rendered to the king the supreme military 
and judicial authority by conferring the tm« 
perirtm tipon him. The king was not only 
the commander in war, but the supreme 
judge in peace. Seated on his tiirone in the 
comitinm, he administered justice to all 
comers, and decided in all cases which were 
hronght befbre liim, civil as weU as criminal. 
Again, all the mapristrates in the kin;rly 
period appear to have been appointed by the 
king and not elected by the eoriae. Ttirther, 
the king was not dependent upon the people 
for his support ; but a larfye porti<m of the 
ager publicus belonged to him, which was 
cultivated at the cxjjcnsc of the state on his 
behalf. He had also the absolute disposal of 
the booty taken in war and of the conquered 
lands. It must not, however, be supposed 
that the authority of the king was abciolute. 
The senate and the assembly of the people 
must have formed some cheek upon his power. 
But these were not independent bodies pos- 
sessing the right of meeting at certain times 
and disenssing questions of state. They could 
only be called together when the kingchose, 
and further could only determine upon mat- 
ters w hich the king subipitted to them. The 
only public matter in which the king could 
not dispense with the co-operation of the 
senate and the curiae was in declarations of 
war. There is no trace of the people having 
had anythintr to do with the conclusion of 
treaties of peace. — The insignia of the king 
were the fiuees with the axes [secures], which 
twelve lictors canied before him as often as he 
appeared in public, the trabea, the sella curttlis, 
and the toga praetezta and picta. The trabea 
appears to have bten the most ancient ofR- 
ria! (hcs-s, and is assi},nied especially to Ko- 
mulus : it was of Latin origin, and is there- 
fore represented by Virgil as worn by the 

I.atin kings. The fnffa prnrtrxtn and pictn 
were borrowed, together with the sella ciiru- 
lig, from the Etruscans, and their introduction 
is variously ascribed to Tullus HostittttS or 
Tarquinius Priscus. 

REX sacrifIc^us, eex 8acb!f!> 

CUS, or REX 8ACR0RUM. When the civil 
and military powers of the kinp: were trans- 
ferred to two pruelors or ccnsul-s, UiK>u the 
establishment of the repubUean government 
at Home, thcfse masristrates were not invested 
with that part of the royal dignity by virtue 
of which the king had been the high priest 
of his nation and had conducted several 
of the sacra publica, but this priestly part 
of his office was tninsfieTred to a priest 
called Rex Sacrifioilus or Rex Sacrorum, 
The first rex sacrorum wus designated, at the 
command of the consuls, by the college of 
pontiAy and inaugnrated by the augurs. He 
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was always elected and inaugurated in the 
oomitia eariata under tbs preddency of the 
pontiffs, and as long as a rex sacriAculus was 
appointed at Rome, he was always a patri- 
duit for as he had no lailiieiice upon the 
management of political affair?;, the plebeian?* 
never coveted tills dignity. Considering that 
tUs tirtest was the Tellgioos representative of 

the kliiKs, ho ranked indeed higher than all 
other priests, and even higher than the 
pontifex maximus, but in power and influence 
ho was fur inferior to him. lie held his 
office lor life, was not illowed to hold any 
civil or nnlitary dignity, und was at the same 
time exempted from all military and civil 
duties. Ilis principal functions were : 1. To 
perform those sacra publica which had before 
been performed hjr ttie kings ; and his wife, 
who !)ore the title of retina mcrorum, had 
also, like the queens of former days, to per- 
form eertain priestly Amotions. These sacra 
publica he or his wife had to perform on all 
the Calends, Ides, and the N undines ; he to 
Jupiter, and she to Juno in the regia. 2. On 
the days called regifugium he had to pffisr a 
!«icriflce in the comitium. [Un ifuoivm.] 

3. When extraordinary portenta seemed to 
annonnee Mine genwal ealamity, it was his 
dnty to try to propitiate the anger tlie jrods. 

4. On the nundines, when the people assem- 
bled in the city, the res saeroram annoiuioed 

h-ilit':hat) to them the succession ofthe festivals 
for the month. This part of his functions, 
however, must have ceased after the time of 
Cn. Flavins. He Uved in a domus pubUca on 
the via sacra, near the regia and the house of 
the vestal Nirgins. 

RH£DA or REDA, a travelling earriagc 
with four whirls, Like the Covinus and the 
£ssEOUM it was of Gallic origin, and may 
perhaps oontain the same root as the German 
rcitfn aTid our ride. It voa the conunon 
carriage used by the Romans for travelling, 
and was lireqaently made large enoogh not 
only to contain many persons, but also bag- 
gage and utensils of various kind!°!. The 
word Epirhcdium, which was formed hy the 
Romans from the Greek preposition eirl and 
the Gallic rludn, is explained by the Scholiast 
on Juveual as Ornamentum rhedarum aut 
plaustrum." 

IIHKTKAE (p^rpai), specially the name of 
the ordinance of Lycurgus. The word Mhetra 
means a solemn compact, either originaHy 
emanating from, or Bubbequcntly sanctioned 
by the gods, who are always parties to such 
agreements. The Rhetra of Lycurgus ema- 
nated from the Delphian t,'od : but the kings, 
senators, and people all bound themselves, 
hoth tir ineh other and to the gods, to 
Obey it. 



RHYTON (pvToi'), a drinking-horn (Wpas). 
Its original Hmn was probably the horn of 
the ox, but one end of it was afterwards 
ornamented with the heads of variou:) ani- 
mals and Urdfc The rhyton had a small 
opcninff at the bottom, which the person who 
drank put into his mouth, and allowed the 
wine to mn in ; henee It deri'ved its name. 




Kbyton, Jrinkutg^ioRi. CMmco twrtiStS.) 

RTCA. [f'lAXEN.] 

RIcInIUM, nn article of female dress, 
appears to have beeu a kind of mantle, with 
a sort of cowl attaehedloit,in order to cover 
the head. The mavortium, mnrorte, or m«- 
tors of later times was thought to be only 
another name for what had formerly been 
called ricinium. 

RObIGALIA, a public festival in honour 
of the god Bobigus, to preserre the fteldi . 
from mildew, is said to have been instituted 
by >uma, and was celebrated April 25th. 
The sacrifices offered on this occasion eon* 
aisled of the entrails of a dog and a sheep, 
aeoompanied with frankincen'-e and w ine : 
a prayer was presented by a llajnen in the 
grove of the ancient deity, whom Ovid and 
Columella make a goddess. A god Robigns 
or a goddess Robigo is a mere invention from 
the name of this fosttval, for tiie Bamaos 
paid no divine honours to evil deities. 

ROCATIO. [Lsz, p. 22d.j 

K^GXTORES. [OoxrrxA, p. 107.] 

K 0 r; r s . [Fi Ni-s, p. 1 88» *.] 

llOAirilEA. [IlASTA."! 

KORARU. [Exfiiicn ts, p. IG5.] 

ROSTRA, or The Beaks, was the name ap« 
plied to the !itage [suggestus) in the Forum, 
ttom which the orators addressed the people. 
This stage was originally called Umpitm^ be- 
cause it was consecrated by the augurs, but 
obtained its name of Ruatra at the conclusion 
of the great Latin war, when it was adorned 
with the beaks {rostra) of the ships of the 
Antiatcs. The Greeks also mutilated galleys 
in the same way for the purpose of trophies : 
this was called by them ix(»iiTr\(nA^tw, [ Acro- 
TKRii M.l The rostra lay between the Comi- 
tium or place of meeting for the curies, and 
the Fornm or iilace of meeting Itar tiie tritssi 
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BO that the speaker might turn either to the 
one or the other ; but down to the time of 
C Oracehos, even the tnbunea in speaking 
HHd to fh)nt the Comitiuni ; he first turned 
Us back to it and spoke with his face towards 
tiie fimim. The rostn wm a eiranlar build- 
ing, raised on arches, with a stand or plat- 
form on the top, bordered by a parapet, the 
•00068 to it being by two fllf^to of steps, one 
on each side. It fronted towards the comi- 
tinm, and the rostra were affixed to the front 
of it, just under the arches. Its form has 
boon in aJl the main points presenrod in the 
•mbones or circular pulpita of the most an- 
cient churches, which also bad two flights of 
stepo leading up to them, one on the east 
aide, by -which the preacher ascended, and 
another on the west side, for his descent. 
The spealcer was that enabled to walk to 
and fro, while addressing his audience. The 
suggestus or rostra was transferred by Julius 
Caesar to a comer of the Forum, but the 
qjtot where the ancient rostra had stood still 
eontinued to be called Rostra Vetera^ while 
the other was called Mostra Noca or Hostra 
Both the rostra contained itataet of 
Elnatrioaa men. 




^ 
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Soatm on Coio of M. LolliiM PbIwmiiw. (Brittob Miumm.} 

KOSTRUM. [Navis.] 
r6T.\. [CtHRts.] 
RUDIARII. [Gladiatores.] 
RODIS. [OLADUtOBIS.] 



SACCUS (<raxKo?) signified in general any 
kind of sack or bag made of hair, cloth, or 
other materials. We have only to notice here 
it« meaning as — (1) A head-di cs.-i. [Coma.] — 
(2) A sieve for straining wine. [Colcm.] — (3) 
A purse for holding money. Hence the phrase 
In riautus ire ad saccum, " to go a begging." 

SACELLUM is a diminutive of saccr, and 
signifies a small place consecrated to a god, 
containing an altar, and sometimes also a 
statue of the god to whom it was dedicate<l, 
but it was without a roof. It was therefore 
a sacred indoenre nirroondad by a fieiloe 
or wall, and thus answered to the Greek 
vspcBoAoc. 



SACERDOS, SACEUDOTIL M. As all the 
different kind^ of priests are treated of sepa- 
rately in thia work, it is only necessary here 
to Jiiake some general remarks. In com- 
parison with the civil magistrates, all priests 
at Bome were regarded as AoMlnet privaH ,* 
though all of them, as priests, wore saccrdotes 
public!, in as far as their office {aacerdotium) 
was eonneeted wU3i any worship recognised 
by the state. The appellation of sacerdos 
ptihUcuJf was, however, given principally to 
the chief pontiff and the flamen dialis, who 
were at the same time the only priests who 
were members of the senate by virtuo of 
their office. All priestly offices or sacerdotia 
were "MA fhr life, without responsibility to 
any civil niat^istrate, A priest was generally 
allowed to hold any other civil or military 
ofllee besides bis priestly dignity; some 
priests, however, formed an excejjtion, f»»r 
the duiunviri, the rex sacrorum, and the 
flamen dialis were not allowed to bold any 
state office, and were also exempt htm. 
service in the armies. Their priestly cha- 
racter was, generally speaking, inseparable 
from their pmon as long as they lived : 
hence the aagurs and fratres arvales retained 
their character even when sent into exile, or 
when they were taken pr i eoners. It also 
occurs that one and the same person held 
two or three priestly offices at a time. Thus 
we find the three dignities of pontifex maxi- 
mus, augur, and decemvir sacrorum united 
in one individual. Bodily defects incapaci- 
tated a person at Rome, as among all ancient 
nations, from holding any priestly office. All 
priests were originally patricians, but from 
the year b.c. 367 the plebeians also began to 
take part in the saoerdotia [PLBnas] ; and 
those priestly offices wliich down to the latest 
times remained in the hands of the patricians 
alone, snch as fhat of the rat saeromm, the 
flamines, salii, and others, had no influence 
upon the affairs of the state. As regards the 
appointment of priests, the ancients unani- 
mously state, that at first they were appointed 
by the kings, but after the saccrdotia were 
once instituted, each college of priests — for 
nearly all priests constituted certain corpora- 
tions called collegia — had the rij^ht of filling' 
up, by oooptatio, the vacancies wliich oc- 
curred. [FonnvBC.] Other priests, on tbe 
contrary, iocli as the vestal virpins ami the 
flamines, were appointed (jcapiebantur) by 
the pontifex maximus, a rule wbleh appeara 
to have keen obeerved down to the latest 
times; others again, such as the duumviri 
sacrorum, were elected by the people, or by 
the enriae, at the cnrlonee. But in whatever 
manner they were njipointcd, all priest? after 
their appointment required to be inaugurated 
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by the pontifFt? and the augurs, or hy the 
latter alone. Those priests who formed col> 
leges liad originally, as we hvn already 
observed, the ripht of coo])t;itit) ; but in the 
course of time they were deprived of this 
right, or at least the cooptatio was reduced 
to a mere form, by several leges, called let^es 
de saccrdotii-^, such a?; the Lex Domitia, Cor- 
nelia, and Julia ; their nature is described in 
Che article PoimFBX, and what is there said 
in regiird to the appointment of pontiffs ap- 
plies equally to all the other colleges. All 
priests had aomo external ^Uatlnetion, aa the 
apex, ttitiihis, or galeras, the togn praetexta, 
OS well as honorary seats in the theatres^ 
eircuses, and amphitheatres. Host of the 
priestly colleges possessed landed property, 
and some priests had also a regular annual 
salary {atipendium), 'which was paid to them 
from the ptiblic treasurj'. This is exjjressly 
stated in rcgnrd to the vestal viiyins, the 
augurs, and the curionea, and may therefore 
be supposed to have been the case with other 
priests also. The pontifex maximus, the rex 
sacrorum, and the vestal virgins had moreover 
* domna pubUca aa their plaee of residence. 

SACRA. This word, in its widest sense, 
expresses w liat we call divine worship. In 
ancient times, the state, as well aa all its 
aubdivlsiona, had their own peculiar forms 
of woi-slup, whence nt Koine we find saera 
of the whole liomau people, of the curies, 
^rentes, families, and even of private indi* 
viduiils. All these sacra, however, were 
divided into two great classes, tlie public 
and private sacra {taera jNtftltM H privata)t 
that is, ihoy aa ere performed either on behalf 
of the whole nation, and at the expense of 
the state, or on behalf of indtviduals, families, 
«>r pentes, which had also to defray their 
exiMJiiscs. This division is ascribed to Numa. 
All s*»cra, i)ublica as well as privata, were 
superintended and reprulated by the pontiffs. 

SACP.a:\IEXTU.M, the inilitary oath, which 
was administered in the following manner : — 
Each trihunns militum assembled his legion, 
and picked out one of the men, to whom 
he put the oath, that he would obey the 
commands of his generals, and execute tbem 
puDt'tually. The other men then eaiiie for- 
ward, one after another, and repeated the same 
oath, saying that they would do like the first. 

SACKAKIUM was any place in which sacred 
things were deposited and kept, whe ther this 
place was a part of a temple or of a private house. 

SACKirlcilM (itptlov), a sacrifice. Sacri- 
fices or otrcrin^'s formed the chief part of the 
w urahip of the ancients. They were partly 
si^ns of gratitude, portly a means of propi- 
tiating the go<ls, and partly also intended to 
induce the deity to bestow some favour upon ^ 



the sacriCcer, or upon those on whose behall 
the sacrifice was offered* Sacrifices in a 
wider sense would also embraoe the Do> 

>• ARIA ; in a narrower sense sacrif5(.ia were 
things offered to the gods, which merely 
afforded momentary gratification, and whieh 
were burnt upon their oltan, or were be* 
lieved to be consiirtied hy the frods. All sa- 
crifices may be divuRil into bloody sacrifices 
and unbloody sacrifices. — Bloody aaerifieet. 
In the early times of Greece wc find mention 
of hiuuan sacrifices, but with a few excep- 
tions these had ceased in the historleal ages. 
Owing to the influence of civilisation, in 
many cases animals were subetituted for hu« 
man beings ; in othorS) a few drops of hmnan 
blood were thought sufficient to propitiate 
the gods. The custom of sacrificing hiunan 
life to the gods arose from the belief that the 
nobler the sacrifice and the dearer to its 
possessor, the more pleasing it would be to 
the gods, ilence the frequent instances in 
Grecian story of persons sacrificing tbeir own 
children, or of persons devotintr them55elves 
to the gods of the lower world. That the 
Romans also believed human saerificeeHo be 
pleaslni: to the iirods, niitrht he inferred from 
the story of Curtius and from the self-sacri- 
fice of the DedL The syrobolie sacrifice of 
human figures made of rushes at the Lemu- 
ralia [Lemueai.ia] also shows that in the 
early history of Italy human sacriiites were 
not uncommon. For another proof of this 
practice, sec Vr.n SACTir>r. A second kind of 
bloody sacrifices were those of animals of 
various kinds, according to the nature and 
character of the divinity. The sa( riftccs of 
animals were the most common among the 
Greeks and Bomans. The victim was called 
leptlov, and in Latin hostia or victima. In 
the early times it appears to have been the 
general custom to burn the whole victim 
(oAoKouTcir) upon the altars of the gods, and 
the same was in some cases also oh served in 
later times. But as early m the time of 
Homer it was tiie almost Kc-noral practice to 
burn only the legs (m*?/w. f'-'jp"'-* M^P<») en- 
closed in fat, and certain parts of the intee* 
tines, wbUe the remaining parts of the Tieclm 
were consumed by men at a festive meal. 
The gods delighted chiefly in the smoke 
arising i^m the burning victims, and the 
greater the ntunber of victims, the more 
pleasing was the sacriflee. Ilence it was not 
uncommon to otter a sacriiicc of ouc Uuudre<i 
bulls (^anSfilSv) at once, though it must uo* 
be supposed that a hecatomb always si^'nifies 
a sacrifice of a hundred bulls, for the name 
was used In a f«eral way to designate any 
great sacrificr. Such prr-at sacrifices were 
not less plcaiiing to men than to the gods, 
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tot in tegard to tlie ftmner they were in 

reality a donation of meat. Hence at Athens 
the partiality for such sacrifices rose to the 
bl^hest deirree. The attunalB irhieh were I 
sacrificed were mostly of the domestic kind, 
as bulls, coycn, sheep, rams, lambs, goats, 
pig$, dogs, and horses ; and each god had 
ma Aivouritc animals which he liked best as 
sacriflces. Tlie head of the victim, before it 
was killed, wois in most cases strewed with 
coMted barley meal (ov\6xvTa or ovkaxiTM) 
mixed with salt {moirt salsa). The persons 
"Who offered the sacrifice wore generally gar- ■ 
lands round their heads, and sometimes also 
Carried tliom in their hands, and before they ' 
touched anything belonging to the sacrifice 
they washed tiieir hands in water. The 
victim itself was likewise adorned with grar- 
lands, and its horns were sometime.*; gilt. 
Before the animal was killed, a bunch of 
hair was cut firom it* forehead, and thrown 
into the fire as primitiae (»caT«ipxe**«0. In 
the heroic ages the princes, as the high 
priests of their people, killed the rlctim ; in 
later times this was done by the priests them- 
selves. When the sacrifice was to be offered 
to the Oljrrapic gods, the head of the animal 
was drawn heavenM'ard ; Avhen to the pods 
of the lower world, to heroes, or to the dead, 
it was drawn downwards. While the flesh 
ma hundng upon the altar, wine and in- 
cen?«p were thrown npon it, and prayers and 
niu!!iic accompanied the solemnity. The most 
common animal sacrifices at Rome were the 
suovetaw'Uia or solitaurilia, consistint? of a 
p^, a sheep, and an ox. They were per- 
ftmned in all eases of a lustration, and the 
victims were carried around the thing to be 
lustrated, whether it was a city, a people, or 
a pfeoe of land. [Lvstsatio.] The Greek 
trittya (TptTTua), which likewise consisted of 
an ox, a sheep, and a pig, was the same sa- 
crifice as the Roman suovetaurilia. The 
eustions observed before and during the 
sacrifice of an animal were on the wiiolo the 
same as those observed in Greece. But the 
victim was in most easc% not killed by the 
priests who conducted the sacrifice, but by a 
person called popa^ who struck the animal 
with a hammer before the knife was used. 
The better parts of the intestines 'rrfa) were 
strewed with barley meal, wine, and incense, 
and were burnt upon the altar. Those parts 
of the animal whteh were burnt were called 
prosecta, proxiriac, or nhlrt/niina. When a 
sacrifice was offered to gods of riverg, or of 
the sea, these parts were not burnt, but 
thrown into the water. Respecting the use 
which the ancients made of sacrifices to learn 
the will of the gods, see HARvanz and Dnri- 
itATm,^V»MoodifMaifieei, ADumg these we 



may ilnt mention the libations {HboHoneSf 

Koipai or trrroi'Sfii). Blo(Kly sacrifices were 
usually accompanied by libations, as wine 
was poured upon them. The wine was 
usually poured out in three separate streams. 
Libations alway*? accompanied a sacrifice 
which was offered in concluding a treaty 
with a foreign nation, and that here they 
formed a prominent part of the solemnity, is 
clear from the fact that the treaty itself was 
called 9*01^'. But libations were also made 
independent of any other ?aeriflce, as in so- 
lemn prayers, and on many other occasions 
of publie and private life, as before drinking' 
at meals, and the like. Libations usually 
consisted of unmixed wine (€fer7ro»'5os, mem 
mm), but sometimes also of milk, honey, and 
other fluids, either pure or diluted Mith 
water. The libations offered to the Furies 
were always without wine. Incense was 
likewise an offering which usually accom- 
panied bloody sacrifu e.s, hut it was also burned 
as an offering for itself. A third class, of 
vnbloody sacrifices consisted of fruit and 
cakes. The former were mostly offeied to 
the gods as primitiae or tithes of the harvest, 
and as a sign of gratitude. They were some- 
times offered in their natural state, some- 
times also adorned or prepared in various 
ways. Cakes were peculiar to the worship 
4rf certain deitie», as to that of Apollo. They 
were either simple cakes of flour, sometimes 
also of wax, or they were made in the shape 
of some animal, and were then offered as sjm' 
bnlical sacrifices in the plac^ nf real animals, 
either because they could not easily be pro- 
cured, or were tooexpenslTv for the saerifieer. 

SA("RILK(iirM, the crime of stealinir things 
consecrated to the gods, or things deposited in 
a conseented place. A Lex Julia appears to 
have placed the crime of sacrilegium on an 
equality with pcculatus. [Peculatvs.] 

SAECULUM was, according to the calcu- 
lation of the Etruscans, which was adopted 
by the llomans, a space of time containing 
110 lunar years. The return of each saecu- 
lum at Borne was announced by the pontilft, 
who also made the necessary intercalations 
in such a manner, that at the commence- 
ment of a new saeculum the heginninfr of 
the ten months' year, of the twelve months' 
year, and of the solar year coincided. But 
in these arrangements the greatest caprice 
and irregularity appear to have prevailed 
at Rome, as may be seen from the unequal 
intervals at which the ludi sattulares were 
c^brated. \Jmw BABCULAass.] This also 
nccounts for the various ways in which a 
saeculum was defined by the ancients ; some 
believed that it eontidned thirty, and others 
fhi^ it eoatained a hnndved years : the latter 
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opinion appears to have been the most com- 
mon in later times, so that saeculum answered 
to our century. 

SAGITTARII. [Akcvb.] 

SAGMINA, were the same as the verhenae, 
namely, herbs torn up by their roots from 
within the inclosurc of the Capitolinc, which 
were always carrietl by the Fetiales or am- 
bassadors, when they went to a foreifrn [ 
people to demand restitution for wrongs j 
committed against the Romans, or to make a 
treaty. [Fetiales.] They served to mark 
the sacred character of the ambassadors, and 
answered the same purpose as the Greek 

SAGUM, the cloak worn by the Roman I 
soldiers and inferior officers, in contradis- j 
function to the paludamentum of the general i 
and superior officers. [PALrDAMExxuM.] It 
is used in opposition to the toga or garb of 
])eace, and we accordingly find, that when 
* thore was a war in Italy, all citizens put on 
the sagum even in the city, with the excep- 
tion of those of consular rank {sa^ja sumere, 
ad sai/n ire, in aagis esse). The sagum was 
o])en in the front, and usually fastened across 
the shoulders by a clasp : it resembled in 
form the paludamentum (see cut, p. 281). 
The cloak worn by the general and superior 
officers is sometimes called sagum, but the 
diminutive aagulum is more commonly used in 
such cases. The cloak worn by the northern 
nations of Europe is also called sagum. The 
Gemian sagum is mentioned by Tacitus : that 
M-orn by the Gauls seems to have been a spe- 
cies of plaid (rersicolur sagum). 

S.\LAMINIA. [Paralus.] 

SALII, priests of Mars Gratlivus, said to 
have been instituted by Numa. They were 
twelve in number, chosen from the patricians 
even in the latest times, and formed an eccle- 
siastical corporation. They had the care of 
the twelve AncUia, which were kept in the 
temple of Mars on the Palatine hill, whence 
these priests were sometimes called Salii Pa- 
latini, to distinguish them from the other 
Salii mentioned below. The distingruishing 
dress of the Salii was an embroidered tunic 
bound with a brazen belt, the trabea, and 
the apex, also worn by the Flamines. [Apex.] 
Kacii had a sword by his side, and in his 
right hand a spear or staff. The festival of 
Mars was celebratetl by the Salii on the Ist 
of March and for several successive days ; on 
which occasion they were accustomed to go 
through the city in their official dress, carry- 
ing the ancilia in their left hands or sus- 
pended from their shoulders, and at the same 
time singing and dancing, whence comes 
their name. The songs or hymns which 
they sang on this occasion were called Amo- 



menta, Assamenta, or Axamenta, and were 
chiefly in praise of Mamurius Vettirius, ge- 
nerally said to be the armourer, who made 
eleven ancilia like the one that was sent 
ft'om heaven (ancile), though some modem 
writers suppose it to be merely another name 
of Mars. The prairies of the gods were also 
celebrated in the songs of the Salii. In later 
times these songs were scarcely understood 
even by the priests themselves. At the con- 
clusion of the festival the Salii were accus- 
tomed to partake of a splendid entertainment 
in the temple of Mars, which was proverbial 
for its excellence. The members of the col- 
legium were elected by co-optation. We read 
of the dignities of praesul, vates, and nia- 
gister in the collegium. The shape of the 
ancile is exhibited in the annexed cut, which 
illustrates the accounts of the ancient writer* 
that its form was oval, but with the two 
sides receding inwards with an even curv- 
ature, and so as to make it broader at the 
ends than in the middle. The persons en- 
gaged in carrying these ancilia on their 
shoulders, suspended from a pole, are pro- 
bably servants of the Salii. At the top of 
the cut is represented one of the rods with 
which the Salii were accustomed to beat the 
shield in their dance, as already described. 




Snlil tnrryiDg the Ancilia. (From an Mn««nt Grm.) 



Tullus Hostilius established another colle- 
gium of Salii, in fulHlment of a vow which 
he made in a war with the Sabines. These 
Salii were also twelve in number, chosen 
from the patricians, and appear to have been 
dedicated to the service of Quirinus. They 
were called the Salii CoUini, Agonalcs or 
Agonenses. It is supposed that the oldest 
and most illustrious college, the Palatine 
Salii, were chosen originally from the oldest 
tribe, the Romncs, and the one instituted by 
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TuUus Hostilius, or the Quiiiualian, from 
tte TUtiM aknw : a third college fi» tiie Lii- 
oercs •was never established. 

SALINAE (oAai, dAomjyiof), a salt-work. 
Throaghoat the Bomaa emidre the aalt-woriBs 
were commonly public property, and were 
let by the government to the highest bidder. 
The firrt eaH-works are eeid to have been 
established by Ancus Marcius at Ostia. The 
publicani who farmed these works appear to 
have Bold this moat necessary of all com- 
modities at a very high price, whence the 
censors M. LiviuB and C. Claodius (b.c. 204) 
fixed the price at which those who took the 
lease of them were obliged to sell the salt to 
tho people. At Rome the medius -was, ac- 
cording to this regulation, sold for a sextans, 
While in oCher parte of Itely fhe price wae 
higher and varied. The palt-work^ in Italy 
and Jn the provinces were very numerous* 

SALINUM, a salt-cellar. ML Romana who 
WtK raised ahove poverty had one of silver, 
which descended from father to son, and was 



accompanied hy a sIlTer plate, which was 
used togettier with the salt-cellar in the 

domestic sacrifices. [Pateha.] These two 
articles of silver were alone compatible with 
the Bimplieity of Boman mannerein the early 
times of the republic. 

SALTATIO (opxi<ris, opx>j<rTv$), dancing. 
The dancing of the Greeks as well as of the 
Romans had yaj little in common -with the 
exercise which goee by that name in modem 
times. It nay he divided into two kinds, 
gymnastic and mimetic; that is, it was in- 
tended either to represent bodily activity, or 
to express by gestures, movements, and atti- 
tudes certain ideas or feelings, and also single 
events, or a scries of events, as in the modem 
ballet. All these movements, however, were 
aceompanied by mosie ; but the terms opjpi^w 
and saltntio were used in so much -wider a 
sense than our word dancing, that they were 
applied to designate ge stur e s , eren when the 
body did not move at all. We find dancinp 
prevalent among the Greeks from the earliest 





(LuDbaiti, Villa BorgbaM.) 



times. It was originally oloaely connected 

with religion. In all the public festivals, 
which were so numerous among the Greeki?, 
dancing formed a very prominent part. AVe 
find from the earliest times that the worship 
of Apollo was connected with a religious 
danoe, eaSed BfparAmm (v*4pxip«). All 
the religious dances, with the exception of 
the Bacchic and the Corybantian, were very 
simple, and eonsiBted of gentle movements 
the body, with various turninpK and windings 
around the altar : such a dance was the 
Oeranm (ye'pavoc), which Theseus is said to 
have performed at Ddoa on his return from 
Crete. The Dionysiac or Bacchic, and the 
Corybantian, were of a very different nature. 
In the former the life and adventures of the 
god were represented by minietio daneinfr. 
[Dio.NY»iA.] The Corybantian wag of a very 
wild ehanuBler: it was ohiefly daneed in 



Phrygia and in Crete; the dancers were 
armed, struck their swords against their 
shields, and displayed the most extravagant 
fury ; it was accompanied chiefly by the flntA. 
Respecting the dances in the theatre, see 
Chorus. Dancing was applied to gymnastic 
purposM and to training for war, especially 
in the Doric states, and was believed to have 
contributed very much to the success of the 
Dorians in war, as it enabled them to per- 
form their evolutions simultaneously and in 
order. There were various dances in early 
times, which aerred as a preparation fbrwar : 
hence Homer calls the Hoplites TrpvAe'e?, a 
war-dance having been called TrpuXis by the 
Cretans. Of such dances the most celebrated 
was the Pyrrhic ffvA^txif), of which the 
TrpvAt? -was probably only another name. It 
was danced to the sound of the Hute, and its 
time was very q;iiiek and light, as is shown 
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by the name of the Pyrrhic foot which tised as a trainin}? for war, but only as a 

must be connected with this dance. In the mimetic dance : thus we read of its being 
non-Doric states it was probably not prac- danced by women to entertain a company. 




Curjrbanttun Dunce. (Vitoonti, Mu*. Pio Clem., vol. iv. tav. 9.) 



It was also perfonned at Athens at the 
frreater and lesser I'anathenaca by ephebi, 
who were called Pyrrhichists {mppixtrrai), 
and were trained at the expense of the cho- 
rag'us. In the mountainous parts of Thessaly 
and ilacedon dances arc performed at the 
present day by men armetl with muskets and 
swords. The Pyrrhic dance Wivs introduced 
in the public frames at Rome by Julius Caesar, 
when it was danced by the children of the 
leadinf? men in Asia and Bithynia. There 
were other dances, besides the Pyrrhic, in 
which the performers had ai-ms ; but these 
seem to have been entirely mimetic, and not 
practised with any view to training for war. 
Such was the Carpaea (Kopn-ai'a), |>eculiar to 
the Aenianians and Magnetcs, and described 
by Xenophon in the Anabasis. Such dances 
were frequently performed at banquets for 
the entertainment of the guests, where also 
the ttimblers (Kvfiurrrifm) were often intro- 




TuiubUr. C^'^'O Koibonkco, vol. vit. tav. SB.) 



duced, who in the course of their dance ilung 
themselves on their head and alighted again 
upon their feet. These tumblers were alsi) 
accustomed to make their somersets over 
knives and swords, which was called iru/Storai' 
ew fuixatpa^. We leam from Tacitus that the 
German youths also used to dance among 
swords and spears pointed at them. Other 
kinds of dances were frequently performed at 
entertainments, in Rome as well as in Greece, 
by courtezans, many of which were of a very 
indecent and lascivious nature. Among the 
dances performed without arms one of the 
most important was the Hormos (op^io?), 
which was danced at Sparta by youths and 
maidens together : the youth danced first 
some movements suited to his age, and of a 
military nature; the maiden followed in 
measured steps and with feminine gesturee. 
Another common dance at Sparta was the 
hihasix (Ptpaai^), in which the dancer sprang 
rapidly from the ground and struck the feet 
behind. — Dancing was common among the 
Romans in ancient times, in connection with 
religious festivals and rites, because the an- 
cients thought that no part of the body should 
be free from the influence of religion. The 
dances of the Salil, which were perfonned 
by men of patrician families, are described 
elsewhere. [Ancile.] Dancing, however, 
was not performed by any Roman citi/cns 
except in connection with religion, and it 
was Considered disgraceful for any freeman 
to dance. The mimetic dances of the Romans^ 
which were carried to such perfection under 
I the empire, are described under Pantomimcs. 
The dancers on the tight-rope {funantbuli) 
under the empire were as skilful as they are 
I in the present day. 

' SALCTATORES, the name given in the later 
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times of the republic, and under the empire, 
to a elBM of men who oMalned their liTfng by 

vibiting the houses of thf wi-Mhy early in 
the morning, to pay their respects to them 
{saUiiare], and to accompany them when they 
went abriKul. This arose from the tiaits 
■which the clients werp accustomed to pay to 
their putroun, and dcf;encratcd in Liter times 
fnto^fbe above-mentioned practice : such per- 
sons ?eem to hnvp obtained a ffood livinj? 
among the great number of wealthy and vain 
persons at Rome, who were gratified by this 
attention. [Spoeti r.A.^ 

SAMBOCA (<ra^vxij), a harp, was of 
oriental origin. The performances of $amhu^ 
cistriae (vanfivKtarptai) were only known to 
the early Romans as luxuries brought over 
from Asia. Sambttca was also the name of a 
military engine, used to scale the walls and 
towers of besieped cities. It was called by 
this name on account of its general resem- 
blance to the form of a harp. 

SAMNITES. [Gladiatores.] 

6ANDALIUM (jtravidXioi' or <rdvSaXov), a 
kind of shoe worn only by women. The 
sandaliuin miist be di-^tinL'-iiishcd from the 
hypod«ina (virofiT/fxa), which was a simple 
bound nnder the foot, whereas the san- 
dalinm was a sole with a piece of leather 
corerin^T the toes, so that it foi-mcd the tran- 
sition from tlie hypudrma to real shoes. The 
I^ece of leather over the toes was called fvyof 
or ^vyov. 

8AND.4P1LA. [Fu.vus.] 

SARCOPHAGUS. tF^'>l 

SARISSA. [IIasta.] 

SARKACUM, a kind of common cart or 
waggon, which was used by the country- 
people of Italy for conveying the produce of 
their field 51, trees, and the like, Arom one 
place to another. 

SATORA, the root of which is nat, literally 
means a mixture of all sorts of thintr*. The 
name was accordingly applied by the Romans 
in many ways, but always to thinfrs consist- 
ing of various parts or intrredient*, e. g. lanx 
taturOf an offering consisting of various 
fhiits, toeh as were ofllned at harvest ftstl- 
vaU and to Ceres; Ux per nithiram lata, u 
law which contained several distinct regula- 
tions at once, and to a species of poetry, after- 
wards called Satira. 

8ATURXAI I \, the festival of Satnmus, to 
whom the inhabitants of Latium attributed 
the introduction of agrieulture and the arts 
of civilized life. Falling towards the end of 
December, at the season when the agricul- 
tural labours of the year were fhlly com- 
pleted, it was oeli'bratcd in ancient tiino^ by 
the rustic population as a sort of joyou5 
harvest-home, and in every age 



by all classes of the community as a period of 
absolute relaxation and unrestrained merri- 
ment. Durinji: its eonfinuanoe no jjublic 
business could be transacted, the law courts 
were closed, the schools kept holiday, to 
commence a war was impious, to ])uniHh a 
malefactor involved pollution. Si)eeial in- 
dulgences were granted to the slaves of each 
domestic establishment; they were relieved 
from all ordinary toils, were* permitted to 
wear the pUeus, the badge of freedom, were 
granted ftdl flreiBdom of speech, and partook 
of a banquet attired in the clothes of their 
masters, and were waited upon by them at 
table. AU ranks devoted themselves to 
feasting and mirth, presents were inter- 
changed among friends, cerei or wax tapers 
being the common offering of the more 
humble to their superiors, and crowds 
thronged the streets, shoutincr, Tu Satunialia 
(this was termed clamare Saturnalia), while 
saeriileea were offiered with uncovered head, 
from a convtetion that no ill-onirned siirht 
would interrupt the rites of such a happy 
day. Many of the peculiar customs of this 
festival exhibit a remarkable resemblance to 
the sports of our own Christmas and of the 
Italian Carnival. Thus on the Saturnalia 
public gambling was allowed by the aediles, 
just as in the days of our ancestors thp most 
rigid were wont to coimtcnance card-pUiying 
on Cliristmas.«ve ; the whole population 
threw off the totra, wore a Innflo gown, called 
sjfuthcaist and walked about with the pileus 
on their beads, which reminds us of the 
dondiios, the peaked cap.s, and other diM:ui>es 
worn by masques and mummers; the ceni 
were probably employed as the moceoU now 
are on the last night of the Carnival ; and 
lastly, one of the amn^emrnt'* in private 
society was the election of u mock king, 
which at once calls to n-coiUctioa the charae- 
teri.stic ceremony of Twelfth-nit:ht. During 
the republic, although the whole month of 
December was considered as dedicated to 
Saturn, onlj' one day, the xiv, Kal. Jan., was 
set apart for the sacred rites of the divinity. 
When the month was lengthened by the addi- 
tion of two days upon tlie adoption of the 
Julian Calendar, the Saturnalia fell on the 
XVI. Kal. Jan., which gave rise to conftisioB 
and mistikes among the more ignorant por- 
tion of the people. To obviate this inconve- 
nience, and allay all religious scruples, 
Augustus enacted that three whole days, the 
17th, I8th, and 19th of Doeomber, .cbonld in 
all time coming be hallowed, thus embracing 
both the old and new style. Under the em- 
in'Tf ttip merry-makini,' lasted for seven days, 
and three different festivals were celebrated 
durint this period. First came the Saiur* 
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nalia proper, commencing on xti. Kal. Dec., 
followed by the Opalia, anciently coincident 
with the Saturnalia, on xit. Kal. Jan. ; these 
two tugcther lasted for five days, and the 
sixth and seventh were occupied with the 
Sigillaria, so called from Uttlo earthenware 
figuies {sigilla^ oscilla) exposed for sale at 
this seaBon, and given ae toys to cUUren. 

SCATJTCRA or SCULPTCRA, orT-inally 
signified cutting figures out of a solid mate- 
rial, but was more partienkrly applied to the 
art of cuttinij: fiu;urcs into the material (intag- 
lios), which was chiefly applied to producing 
Bcals and matrieea fw tiie mints ; and 2. tiie 
art of producing raised figures (cameos), 
wliich hcrved for the most part as ornaments. 
Sculpture ill our sense of the word was 
usually dcsig:nated by the term Statvasia. 
The first artist who is mentioned as an en- 
graver of stones h Xhcodorus, the son of 
Toleeles, the Samian, who engraved the stone 
in the rinsr of Polycrates. The most cele- 
brated among them was Pyrgotcies, who 
ragtaved tiie seal-rings for Alexander ttte 
Great. Several of the successors of Alexander 
and other wealthy persons adopted the cus- 
tom of adorning their gold and silver vessels, 
craters, eanddabras, and the like, with pre- 
cious stones on which raised figures (camef>= ^ 
were worked. The art was in a particularly 
flourishing state at Rome iinder Augustas 
and his successors, in the hands of Dioscu- 
lidcs and other artists, many of whose works 
are still preserved. Nnmeroaa speolmens of 
intaglios and cameos are still preserved In 
the various' museums of Europe. 

SCAMNUH, dim, SCABELLUM,.* step 
which was placed before the beds of the 
ancients in order to assist persons in get- 
ting into them, as some were very high : 
others whioh were lower required also lower 
steps, which were called scabella. A scam- 
mim was also used as a footstool* A scam- 
num extended in lengib beoomes a bench, 
and in this e the word is frequently 
used. The beuches in ships were sometimes 
called scamna. 

SCENA. [Tiikatrum.] 

SCEPTRUM (<T<c^7rrpoi'), which originally 
denoted a simple staif or walking-stick, was 
emblematic of station and authority. In 
anciftit authors the sceptre is represented as 
belonging more especially to kings, princes, 
and leaders of tribes : but it is also borne by 
judges, by heralds, and by priests and seers. 
The sceptre descended from father to son, 
and might be eommitfeed to any one in order 
to exprcHs the transfer of authority. Those 
who bore the sceptre swore by it, solemnly 
taking it in the right hand and raking it 
towards heaven. The ivorjr aoeptre of the 



kings of Sinne, whidt descended to the con- 
suls, was surmounted by an eagle. 

SCHOENUS (6, jj, otxoIwk), an Egyptian 
and Persian measure, the length of which is 
stated by Herodotus at 60 stadia, or 2 para- 
san^rs. It was used especially for measiwlng 
land. 

SCORPIO. [ToBMXimrK.') 

SCRTBAE, pu>ilic notaries or clerks, in 
the pay of the Komau state. They were 
chiefly employed in making up the public 
acc ounts, copying'- out laws, and recording the 
proceedings of the different fonctionjuies of 
the state. The phrase seHptum faeerv was 
used to denote their occupation. Being vety 
numerous, they were divided into rnmpanies 
or classes {dccut iae], and were assigned by 
lot to different magistrates, whence they 
were named Quaestorii, Aedilicii, or Praetorii, 
from the ofl[iccrs of state to whom they were 
attached. The app(rfntment to the ofllee of a 
*' scriha " seems to have been either made on 
the nomination of a magistrate, or porohased. 
Horace, for instance, bought for himself a 
"patent place as clerk in the treasury" 
[scriptum quaesiorium comparavit). In Ci- 
cero's time, indeed, it seems that any one 
might beeooM a aeriba or public clerk by 
purchase, and consequently, as freedmen and 
their sons were eligible, and constituted a 
great portion of the public clexfes at Some, 
the office was not highly esteemed, though 
fi-equently held by ingenui or free-born citi- 
zens. Very few instances are recorded of 
the scribac beinjj raised to the hipher dijmi- 
ties of the state. Cn. Flavius, the scribe of 
Appius Claudius, was raised to tlie oflBce of 
curule acdile in gratitude for his making 
public the various forms of actions, which 
had pre>iously been the exclusive property 
of the patricians [Actio] ; but the returning 
officer refused to acquiesce in his election 
till he had given up his books and left his 
profession. 

SCIUNIUM. [C.APSA.] 

SCKliTA DUODECIM. [LATncuccu.] 

SCRIPTORA, that part of the revenue of 
the Roman Republic which was derived from 
letting out, as pasture land, those portions of 
the ager publicus which were not token into 
cultivation. namoa Ibr such parts ctf the 
a^-^cr publicus were, pnsntn puhliea, satfus, or 
siivae. They were let by the censors to the 
pttbticanl, like all other veetlgalia ; and fba 
j)^-^^!^; who sent their cattle to graze on 
such public pastures bad to pay a certain tax 
or duty to the publioani, whleb of coarse 
varied according to the number and qxiality 
of the cattle which they kept upon them. 
The puUicani had to keep the Usts of penoaa 
who sent tiwtr eatlle upon tito pnUio pas* 
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tures, together with the number and quality 
of the cattle. From this registering {aeribere) 
the duty itself was called scrij>tiira, the public 
pasture land agcr scripturaritis, and the 
poblieBni, or their agents who raiaied tlietax, 
Hcriptnrarii. The Lex Thoria (b. c. Ill) did 
away with the scriptura in Italy, where the 
pabUe pastnret were rtaj nnmeroiis and 
extensive, especially in Apulia, and the lands 
themselves were now sold or distributed. In 
the prorinoes, where the public pMtaret 
were also let out in the same manner, the 
practice continued until the time of theempire ; 
Irat afterwards the scriptura is no longer 
mmtioned^ 

SCRCpCLUM, or more properly Scairr- 
LVM or ScRiPLVM (YpafiM<^)> the smallest 
denominatloii of weight among the Romans. 
It was the ?4th part of the Uncia, or the 
288th of the Libra, and therefore = 18-06 
grains English, whleh is about the average 
weight of the scrupular ;iurci still in existence. 
[AURVM.] As a square measure, it wiis the 
smallest division of the jugerum, which con- 
tained 288 scrupula. [Jugerum. j « 

SCCTUM (^vptoO, the Roman shield worn 
by the heavy-armed infantry, instead of being 
round, like the Greek Clipecs, was adapted 
to the form of the human body, by hcijiu' 
made either oval or of the shape of a door, 
(Mpa), whieh it also resembled la bdng 




Scuta, aiueliUi. (liurtoli, An-u» Triumph.) 



made of wood or wicker-work, and from 
which vonsequently its Greek name was 
derived. Polybins says that the dimensimis 

of the scutum were 4 fret by 2}. 

SCITALE (o-xvraAi)^ is the name applied 
to a secret mode of writing, by which the 
Spartan ephon omuuimieirtad with their 



kings and generals when abroad. When a 
king or general left Sparta, the ephors gave 
to him a staff of a deflnite length and thick- 
ness, and retained for themselves another of 
precisely the same size. When they had 
any communications to make to him, they cut 
the material upon which they intended to 
write into the shape of a narrow riband, 
wound it round their staff, and then wrote 
upon it the message which they hud to send 
to him. When the strip of writing material 
was taken ftora the staff, nothing but single 
letters appeared, and in tliis state the strip was 
sent to the general, who, after having wound 
it round hla staff, was able to read the com* 
munieation. 

SCl TILAE ilKvQai). [Demosh.] 
S&CESPITA, an instrament used by the 
Roman priests in killing the Wctims at sacri- 
fices, probably an axe. In the annexed coin, 
the reverse rcprcaents a culter, a simpuviom, 
and a aeoeapita. 




SeenpioiiOaHer.aiidShnpaTluBi. (Ootaof SulpiciHGnM.) 

SECXio, the sale of a man's property by 
the state (jMiMlee). This was done in conse- 
quence of a condemnatio, and for the purpose 
of repayment to the state of such sums of 
money as the omdemned person had im> 
properly appropriated ; or in consequcooe of 
a proscriptio. Sometimes the things sold 
were called sectio. Those who bought the 
property were called 9eetore$* The property 

was sold sub haxta. 
8ECT0U. lSectio.] 

SECORIS (<i|(Mf, vikuan^ an axe or 

hatchet. Tlie axe was eithw made with a 
single edge, or with a blade or head on 
eaeh side of the haft, the latter kind being 
denominated hijiruuis. The axe was used as 
a weapon of wai* chiefly by the Asiatic nations. 
It was a part of the Roman ftsces. [Fabcbs.] 
SECDtORES. [Gladiatores.] 
SELL.V, the general term for a seat or 
chair of any description. — (1) Sella Curulis, 
the chair of state. CunM» is derived by the 
amieut writers from currus, but it more 
probably contains the same root as curia. 
The sella eumlis is said to have been used at 
Rome fhm a very remote period as an em- 
blem of kingly power, having been imported, 
along with vwrioos other insignia of royalty, 
from Etroria. Under the repnbUe the tight 
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of Kitting upon tbia chttir belongred to the 
consuls, praetors, curule aedilos, and censors ; 
to the fiumen dialis ; to (he dictator, and to 
those whom he deputed to act under himself, 
u the magister equitum, since he might be 
said to comprehond all mairistrficies within 
himself. After the downfai of the constitu- 
tkm, it WM anigfned to the emperors also, or 
to their statues in their absonce ; to the 
augustales, and perhaps, to the praefectus 
urM. It was displayed upon all great public 
occasions, especially in the circus and thc- 
ati'e ; and it was the seat of the praetor when 
he administered justice. In the prorinces it 
was assumed by inferior magiatrmtes, when 
they exercised proconsular or propraetorian 



authority. We Und it oeoasiimalty exhibited 

on the medals of foreign monarcbf< likewise, 
as on those of Ariobarzanes II. of Cappadocia, 
for it was the practice of the Romans to 
present a curule chair, an ivory aoeptre, • 
toga praetexta, and such-like ornaments, a* 
tokens of respect and confidence to those 
mlers whose flriendship they desired to culti- 
vate. The sella curuHs appears from the 
first to have been ornamented with ivory ; and 
at a later period it was o^rerlaid with gold. 
In shape it was extremely plain, closely re- 
sembling a common folding camp-stool with 
crooked legs. The sella curuUs i> fireqnently 
represented upon the denarii of Bomaa fami« 
lies. In the fbllowing cut are represented 




Sellae Cuniles. (The to|> ti^nn i' li in the Vntican ooU«ciion ; tlic two bottom %urc» from the Miucum at Naples.) 



two pair of bronze Icps, beloncring to a sella 
curulis, and likewise a sella curulis itself. 
—(2) 8BI.LA OnsTAToniA, or Frbtosia, a 
sedan used both in town and country, 
and by men as well as by women. It 
is espres.sly distinguished fhnn the LvcncA, 
a portable bed or sofa, in which the per- 
son carried lay in a recumbent position, 
while the sella was a portable chair, in 
which the occupant sat upright. It differed 
from the cathedra also, but in what the dif- 
ference consisted, it is not easy to determine. 
[Catbedsa.] It appears not to have been 
introdliee<l until long after the lectica was 
CfmunoDt since we scarcely, if ever, find any 
allusion to it until the period of the empire. 
The sella was Nomctimos entirely open, but 
more frequently shut in. It was made some- 
times of phdn leather, and somethnes oma- 
mented with bone, ivory, silver, or gold, 
according to the fortune of the proprietor. 
It was furnished with a pillow to support the 
head and aeek {eervUal) ; the motion was so 
easy that one mi^'ht study without inconve- 
nience, while at the same time it afforded a 
healthful exercise. — (8) Chairs fbr ordinary 



domestic purposes have been discovered in 
excavations, or are seen represented in anci( nt 
reseoes, many diq»laying great taste. 





Scllmg^ Clwlm. (Tbs nBlit4innd ftj^m ftmn th* VmMmi 
ooUaction ; tba hft wmrt figure ftom » Pteiaiing at 

SfiMIS, SEMISSTS. [As.] 
SfiMUNClA. [Uncia.] 
SKMUNCIARIUM F£XUS. [Frnvs.] 
SENATU8. In all the republics of an- 
tiquity the government was divided between 
a senate and a popular assembly ; and in 
a Ung stood nt the head ol 
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affairs, as at Sparta and ia early Borne, the 
king had little more than the exeeatlw. A 
senate in the early times was always regarded 
as nn assembly of ciders, which is in fact 
the meaning of the Komaii sciiatus, as of the 
Spartan (-ycpov^io)'* ftod its members were 
elected from amon^ the nobles of the nation. 
The number of senators in the ancient re- 
pablios always bore a distinct relation to the 
number of tribes of which the nation was 
composed. [Boule; Gerocsia.] Hence in 
the earliest times, when Rome conksted of only 
one tribe, its senate consisted of one hnndred 
members [senatores or patres ; compare Pa- 
TRicn), and when the Sabine tribe or the 
Titles became united with the Latin tribe or 
the Raranes. the number of senators was in- 
creased tu two hundred. This number was 
again augmented to three hundred hy Tar. 
quinius Priscus, when the tliird tribe or the 
Luceres became incorporated with the Ko- 
man state. "Hie new senators added by Tar> 
quinius Priscus were distinfjuished from those 
belonging to the two older tribes by the ap- 
pellation patret minonm gentium, as pre- 
viously those who represented the Titles had 
been distinguished, by the same name, ftom 
those who represented the Ramnes. Under 
Tarquinius Superbua the number of senators 
is said to have become very much dimi- 
nished, as he is reported to have put many 
to death and sent others into exile. Tiiis 
Recount however appears to be greatly exag- 
gerated, and it is probable that several va- 
cancies in the senate arose from many of the 
senators accompanjing the tyrant into his 
exile. The vacancies which had thus arisen 
were filled up immediately after the esta- 
blishment of the republic, when several notde 
plebeians of equestrian rank were made se- 
nators. These new senators were distin- 
guished from the old ones by the name of 
Conscripti ; and hence the customary mode 
of addressing the M'hole senate henceforth 
always was : Patret OmeeripH^ that is, JRv 
fres et Cbnsrripfi. — The number of 300 se- 
nators appears to have remained unaltered 
for sereral oentufies. The first permanent 
Increase to their number was made by Sulla, 
and the senate seems henceforth to have con- 
sisted of between five and tsix hundred. 
Julius Caesar augmented the number to 900, 
and raised to this dijrnity even common sol- 
diers, freedmcn, and pcrcgrini. Augustus 
eleared the senate of the unworthy members, 
who were cnntempttjously called by the 
people Orcini senatores, and reduced its num- 
ber to 600. — ^In the time of the kings the 
senate was probubly elected by the gentes, 
each gens appointing one member as its re- 
presentative ; and as there were 300 gentes, 



there were consequently 300 senators. The 
whole senate was divided into decuries, each 
of which corresponded to a curia. TiVlien the 
senate consisted of onlv one hundred mem- 
bers, there were according^iy only ten de- 
'uries* of senators; and ten senators, one 
bein^' taken from each deeurv', formed the 
Decern Frimi, who represented the ten curies. 
When subsequenfly the representattves of 
the two other tribes were admitted into the 
senate, the Kamnes with their decern primi 
retained Ibr a time their superiority orer the 
two other tribes, and gave their votes first. 
The first among the decern primi was the 
prineeps senatus, who was appointed by the 
king, and was at the same time custos urbis. 
[PnAEFECTTTS rRBi.] llespcctlng the age at 
which a person might be elected into the 
senate during the kingly period, we know no 
more than what is indicated by the name 
senator itself, that is, that they were persons 
of advanced age. — Soon after the establish* 
ment of the republic, thous-h at what time is 
uncertain, the right of appointing senators 
passed from the gentes into the hands <rf tiie 
consuls, consular tribunes, and subsequently 
of the censors. At the same time, the right 
which the magistrates possessed of electing 
senators was by no means an arbitrary 
power, for the senators were usually taken 
from among those whom the people had pre- 
.idonsly invested with a magistracy, so that 
in reality the people themselves always no- 
minated the candidates for the senate, whleh 
on this account remained, as before, a repre- 

sentativc assembly. After the institution of 
the censorship, the censors alone had the 
right of introducing new members into the 
senate from among the cx-magistrates, and 
of excluding such as they deemed unworthy. 
[Censor.] The exclusion was eftccted by 
simply pasring over the names, and not en« 
terinf? them on the lists of senators, whence 
such men were called Fraeteriti Senators 
On one extraordinary oecaaion the eldest 
among the ex -censors was invested with dic- 
tatorial power for the purpose of filling up 
Tucancies In tiie senate. — ^Aa all cumle ma- 
gistrates, and also the quaestors, had by 
virtue of their office a seat in the senate, 
even if they hud not been elected senators, 
we must distinguish between two classes of 
senators, viz., real senators, or snch as had 
been regularly raised to their dignity by the 
magistrates or the cauors, and such as had, 
by virtue of the office which they held or 
had held, a right to take their seats in the 
senate and to speak [eenUnHem dicere, jus 
scntriiii'ie]^ but not to vote. To this m tj 
senatorius also belonged the pontifcx maxi- 
mus and the flamca dialis. Thodgh these 
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■enators had no right to vol^ tbey mlgbt, 

when the real senators had voted, step uver 
or join the one or the other party, whence 
they were called Senators JPedevHt aa appel- 
lation which had in former times been applied 
to those juniores who were not consulars. 
When at length all the state offices had be- 
oome cquall}' aeoeniUa to Ibo plebeians and 
the patricians, and when the minority of 
offices were held by the formeri their number 
in the senate natnnlly Inereaaed in proper- 
tion. The senate had {n-adually become an 
assembly representing the people, as formerly 
it had reprecented the popnlns, and down to 
the last century of the republic the senatorial 
dignity was only regarded as one conferred 
by the people. Bat notwithstanding this 
apparently popular character of the senate, 
it was never a popular or dcmoenitic assem- 
bly, for now its members beloncred to the 
nobilee, who were as aristocratic as the pa- 
tricians. [NoBiLi:'*,] The office of princeps 
senatus, ^chich had become independent of 
that of praetor urbanas, waa now given 
by the censors, and at first always to tlie 
eide«t among the ex-censors, but afterwards 
to any other eenat<nr whom they thought 
most worthy ; and unless there was any 
charpe to be made aprainst him, he was 
re-elected ut the next lustrum. This dis- 
tineti«m, however, great as it was, afforded 
neither power nor advantages, and did not 
even confer the privilege of presidiu^f at the 
meettnga of the eenate, whieh only belonged 
to thoee magistrates who had the right of 
oonvoking the senate. — During the repuh- 
liean period no eenatorial eensoB existed, 
although senators naturally always belons^ed 
to the wealthiest classes. The institution of 
a census for senators belongs to the time of 
tiieempSre. Augustus first fixed it at 400,000 
sesterces, afterwards increased it to double 
thus sum, and ut last even to 1,200,000 ses- 
tercea. Those senators whose property did 

not amount to this sum roccivo l rrrmirs fro'ii 
the emperor to make it up. As regards the 
age at which a person might beeonie a se- 
nator, we have no express statement for the 
time of the republic, although it appears to 
have been fixed by some custom or law, as 
the aetas senatoria is frequently mentioned, 
especially during the latter period of the 
republic. J3ut we may by induction dii»coveF 
the probable age. We know that, according 
to the lex annalis of the tribune Villius, the 
age fixed for the quaestorship was 31. Uow 
as it might happen that a quaestor was made 
a senator immediately after the expiration 
of his office, we may prcsxune that the 
earliest age at wiueh a man eould become a 
senator sffr' ^2, Angaatns at last flxed the 



senatorial age at 35, which appears to have 

remained unaltered throughout the time of 
the empire. — No senator waa allowed to 
carry on any merouitile bnainess. About 
the commencement of the second Punic war, 
some senators appear to have violated this 
law or custom, and in order to prevent its 
recurrence a law was passed, with the vche> 
mcnt oppoFition of the senate, that none of 
its members should be permittMi to possess a 
ship of more tiian 300 ampbonia in tonnage, 
as this was thoufrht sufficiently large to con- 
vey to Eomc the produce of their estates 
abroad. It is clear, however, that this law 
was frequently violated. — Rp>?ular meetings 
of the senate {aenattu legritimut) took place 
during the republic, and probably during the 
kingly period also, <m the aUends, nonet, 
and ides of every month : extraordinary 
meetings {senatus indict us) might be con- 
voked on any other day, with the exception 
of those which were atri, and those on which 
oomitia were held. The right of convoking 
the senate dnring the Ungly period belonged 
to the king, or to his vicegerent, the custos 
urbis. This right was during the republic 
transfcrred to tihe enrole magistrates, and at * 
last to the tribunes also. If a senator did 
not appear on a day of meeting, he was 
liable to a fine, for which a pledge was taken 
{pignoris captio) until it was paid. Towards 
the end of the republic it was decreed, that 
during the whole month of February the senate 
should give audience to Ibreign ambassadors 
on all days on which the senate could In^ 
fully meet, and that no other matters 
should be discussed until these aflhirs were 
settled. — The places where the meetings of the 
senate were held {curiae, senacula) were 
always inaugurated by the augurs. [Tem- 
PLT7M.} The most ancient place was the 
Curia Ilostilia, in which alone originally a 
senatus-consultum could be made. After- 
wards, however, several temples were used 
for this purpose, such as the temple of Con- 
cordia, a place near the temple of Bellona 
[Leoatus], and one near the porta Capena. 
riuli t \\\<^ emperors the senate also t u t in 
other places : under Caesar, the Curia Julia, 
a boilding of extraordinary splendour, was 
commenced; bnt subsequently meetings of 
the senate were frequently held in the house of 
a consul. — The subjects laid before the senate 
belonged partly to the internal affairs of the 
stnte, partly to legislation, and partly to 
finance ; and no measure could bo brought 
beftno tiM p<q»uluB without having previously 
been discussed and prepared by the senatQ 
The senate w:u thus the medium through 
which all aff&irs of the whole government 
had to pass: it considered and diaeuaaerl 
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whatewr measuTes tba king thought proper 

to intrrxiuce, and had, on the other hand, a 
perfect control over the assembly of the popu- 
litB, which oould only accept or reject what 
the senate hnmu'ht before it. "UTicn a kinp 
died, the roral dimity, until a successor was 
elected^ was transferred to the Decern Primi, 
each of whom in rotation hehl this digniity 
for Ato days. T'nder the republic, the senate 
had at first the right of proposing to the 
eomilfa the candidates finr maglBtraeies, but 
this ripht vr:\9. snh-ie(iupntly lost : the comitia 
oenturiata became quite free in regard to 
Sections, and were no longer dependent upon 
the proposTil of the sonrite. The curies only 
still possessed the right of sanctioning the 
election ; but in the year b. c. i99 they were 
compelled to sanction any election of magis- 
trates whicli the comitia initjht c, before 
it took place, and this soon utter became law 
lUf die Lex Macnia. When at last the curies 
tio longer assembled for this empty show of ' 
power, the senate stepped into their place, and 
heaoetorCh tn eleetions, and soon after alao in 
matters of legislation, the senate bad pre- 
viously to sanction whatever the comitia 
might decide. After the Lex Hortenria a 
decree of the comitia tributa became law, 
oven without the sanction of the senate. The 
original state ot things had thus yradiuiUy 
beeome reversed, and theeanate liad lost very 
important branches of its power, which Imd 
all been gained by the comitia tributa. In 
its rdation to the comitia centurlata, how- 
ever, the ancient rules were still in force, as 
laws, declarations of waXy concloaions of 
peace, treaties, fte., were brought befbre 
tliein, and decided by them on the propo- 
sal of the senate. — The powers of the senate, 
after both orders were placed upon a per- 
fect eqnalitfy may be thus briefly summed 
np. The senate continued to have tlie su- 
pxeme superintendence is all matters of reli- 
gion; it determined upon the manner in 
which a war was to be conducted, what 
legions were to be placed at the disposal of a 
commander, and whether new ones were to 

be levied ; It decreed into what provinces the 
consuls and praetors were to be sent [Pro- 
tincia], and whose imperium was to be pro- 
longed. The commissioners who were gene- 
rally sent out to settle the administration of 
a newly-couqucred country, were always ap- 
pointed by the senate. AU embas-sies for the 
eonelnaion of peace or treaties with forcig:n 
•tatee were sent out by the senate, and such i 
ambassadors were generally senators them- 
selves, and ten in number. The senate alone [ 
carried on the negotiations with foreign am- 
bunddrs, and received the eompfadnts of 
•nl^ect or allied nationa, who always re- 



garded the senate as their common protector. 

By virtue nf ttii- ntfice of protector it also 
settled all disputes which might arise among 
the mnnidpia and colonies of Italy, and 
punished all heavy crimes committed in 
Italy, which might endanger the public peace 
and security. Even in Rome itself, the ju- 
dicea to whom the praetor referred impataat 
case?, both public and private, were taken 
from among the senators, and in extraordi- 
nary cases the senate appointed eapecial com* 
missions to investigate them ; but such a 
commission, if the case in question wa3 a 
capital olfenee committed by a eitiaen, re- 
quired the sanction of the people. ^Vhen 
the republic was in danger, the senate might 
confer unlimited power upon the magistrates 
by the formula, Videant coustihs, ne quid 
renpublica d^fHtnenfi tapliif, which was 
equivalent to a declaratiuu of martial law 
within the dty. This general care for the 
internal and external welfare of the republic 
included, as before, the right of disposing ot 
the flnanccs reqnirite for these purposes. 
TTence all the revenue and expenditure of the 
republic were under the direct administration 
of the senate, and the censors and qtmestors 
were mkf ita ministers or agents. [Cknsob ; 
Qi'AvsTOR.] AW the expenses necessary for 
tiie maintenance of the uruues required the 
sanction of the senate, before anything could 
be done, and it mijjrht even prevent the tri- 
umph of a returning general, by refusing to 
assign the m<mey neoessary for it. There 
are, however, instances of a p^eneral triumph- 
ing without the consent of the senate. — ^How 
many members were required to be present 
in order to constitute a legal assembly, is 
uncertain, though it appears that there ex- 
isted some rejrulations on this point, and 
there is one instance on leowd, in which at 
least one hundred senator*: were required to 
be present. The presiding magistrate opened 
the business with the words Quod bomm, 
faustum, fcUx fortttnatumque sit poputo Ho- 
mono Quiritibus^ and then laid before the 
assembly (re/erre, reloHo) what he had to 
propose. Towards the end of the re|)ublic 
the order in which the question was put tc 
the senators appears to have depended upon 
the discretion of the presiding consul, who 
called upon each ni<'ni>MT by pronouncing his 
name ; but lie usually began with the prin- 
cepn smatus, or if consulcs designati were 
present, with them. The consul trenerally 
observed all the year round the some order in 
which he had commenced on the Brst of 
January. A senator when called upon to 
speak nughc do so at full length, and even 
introduce subjects not Areetlyoonnecied with 
fhe point at iasoe. It depended tt]Mn the 
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president which of the opinions ox pressed he 
would put to the vote, ami which he would 
pass over. The majority of votcij always 
decided a question. The nmjority was ascer- 
laint^d cither by numi^ntio or discessio ; that 
is, the president either counted the votes, or 
tlw mmnten who voted on the same side 
separated from those who voted otherwise. 
The latter mode seem^to have beeii the 
Qsnal one. VThat the aenftte determtned was 

called senatus Cinsultutn, because the consul, 
who introiluccd the business, was said sena> 
km eonsulere. In the enacting part of a lex 
the populus were said juHtertt and in a plebis- 
citum scire ; in a senatut^eonsnltum the senate 
was t*aid ceusere. Certain furriis were ob- 
served in drawing up a senatuMonsoltum, of 
which there an example in Cicero : " S. C. 
Auctoritutes Pridie KaU Octob. in Aede 
ApoUinis, aeribendo adftaeruot L. Oomitiua 
Cn. Filius Ahenobarbu*:, &c. Quod M. Mar- 
ceUuB Consul Y* F. {verba fecit) de prov. 
CatDS. D. E. B. I* C. (lis re Ua eentuenmt 
CW, 4^.y' The names of the persons who 
were witnesses to the drawing up of tlie 
scnutuscunsultum were called the auctoritaies, 
and these auctoritates vera cited as evidence 
of the fact of the persons named in them 
having been present at the drawing up of the 
8. C There eaa be no doubt that certain 
persons were j-equirerl to be present scrlbendo, 
but others might assist if they chose, and a 
person In chis way might testify his regard 
for another oti behalf of whom or with refer- 
ence to whom the S. C. was made. Besides 
the phrase mibmdo adesse, there are en» ad 
jtcribeudum and poni nd xcribendum. "When 
a S. C. wa« made on the motion of a person, 
it was said to be made in svntcntiain ejm. 
If the S. C. was carried, it was written on 
tablets, and placed in the Acrarium. Scna- 
tusconsulta were, properly speaking, laws, 
for it is clear that the senate had lei^lfttiTe 
power even in the republican period ; but it 
is difficult to determine how far their legis- 
lative power extended. A deertium of the 
senate was a rule made by the senate as to 
some matter which was strictly within its 
competence, and thus differed from a aenatus- 
eontultwn^ which was a law ; but these words 
are often used indif^criniinatcly and with 
little precision. Many of the scnatusconsuita 
of the republican period were only determi- 
nations of the itenate, which became leges by 
being carried in the comitia. One instance 
«f this kind occurred on the occaaion of the 
trial of Clodius for violatinfr the mysteries of 
the Bona Dea. A rogatio on the subject of 
the trial was propomd to the coaiitia ex 
Rcnatusconsult o, \Nhich is also spoken of as 
the attetoritat of the senate. A senate was 



not allowed to be held before sunrise or to be 

prolong-ed after sunset : on evtraordinary 
emergencies, however, tius regulation was set 
aside.^Doring the latter part of the republie 
the senate was degraded in various wnys hy 
Sulla, Caesar, and others, and on many occa* 
etons it was only an instmment in the haada 
of the nir Ti in pnw^r. In this way it became 
prepared I'ur the despotic government of the 
emperors, when it was altogether the creature 
and obedient instrument of the princeps. 
The emperor himself was generally also 
princeps senatus, and had the power of con* 
voking both ordinary and extraordinary 
meetings, although the consuls, ptaetors and 
tr i b unes c:<>ntiuued to ha ve the same right. The 
ordinary meetings, according to a regulation 
of Augustus, were held twice in every 
month. In the reign of Tiberius the election 
of magistrates was transferred from the peo- 
ple to the senate, which, however, was en- 
joined to take especial notice of those camU« 
dates who were reoommoided to it tim 
emperor. At the demise of .an enqierortiie 
senate had the risrht of appointing his sue 
cesser, in case no one had been nominated by 
the emperor bims^; but the senate very 
rarely had an opportunity of exercising this 
right, as it was usurped by the soldiers. The 
aerarium at firs^ still continned nomSnftUy to 
be under the control of the senate, but the 
emperors gradually took it under their ow n 
exclueiye management, and the senate re> 
tained nothing,'- but the administration of the 
funds of the city {area jpublica)^ which were 
distinct both fh>m the aerarium and fr-om 
the fiscus. Augustus ordained that no accu- 
sations should any lontrer be bronsrht before 
the comitia, auo instead of thcni he raised 
the senate to a high court of justice, upon 
which he conferred the riirht of taking cogni- 
sance of capital offences committed by sena- 
tors, of erimee against the state and the per- 
of tlie em))erors, and of crimes committed 
by the provinciol magistrates in the adminii^ 
tration of tiidr provinces* Bespccting the 
provinces of the senate, sec Phovinxia. 
Under the empire, senatusconsulta began to 
take the place of leges, properly so called, 
and as the senate was, with the exception of 
the emperor, the only legislating body, such 
senatusconsulta are frequently designated by 
the name of the consuls in whose year of 
office they were parsed.— The distinctions and 
privileges enjoyed by senators were ; 1. The 
tunica with a broad purple stripe {latm 
davits) in front, which was woven in it, and 
not, as is commonly believed, sewed upon it. 
2. A kind of short boot, with the letter C. on 
the front of the foot. This C. is generally 
supposed to mean centum^ and to refer to the 
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original number of 100 {cetitum) senators. 
3. The right of sitting in the orchestra in the 
theatres end empliitheatres. This diBtlnetioa 
was first procured for tb*^ spr^ntors by Scipio 
African us Major, 194 b. c. 4. On a certain 
day in the year a sacrifice was efl^d to 
Jupiter in th«^ Capitol, and on flii.s occasion 
the senators alone had a fea'^t in the Capitol i 
the right was eaUed the jm jjubiicc cptdandi* 
5. The j'iu liberas leffoiioHit. [Lboatps, p. 
224.1 

SENiUKKS. [CoMiTiA.] 

SEPTEMVIKI EPULONES. [Epulones.] 

SEPTIMONTiUAf, a Roman festival which 
was held in the month of December. It was 
celebrated hy the mootanit or the inhabitants 
of the seven ancient hills or rather districts 
of Rome, who offered on this day sacrifices to 
the gods in their lespeetlve district*. These 
saora were, like the Faganalia, not sacra 
imbliea, but privata. They were believed to 
have been instituted to commemorate the 
enclosure of the seven hills of Rome within 
the walls of the city, und must certainly be 
refernd to a time when the Capitoline, Qui-> 
final, and luminal were not yet incorporated 
with Rome. 

S£FTUM. [CoMiTiA, p. 107.] 

8EFTU1YX. [As.) 

SEPULCRrM. [Fimvs'^ 

8KRA. [Janua.] 

SERICUM ((njpucdO, silk, also called from- 
bycinum. Raw silk was brought from the 
interior of Asia, and manufactured in Cos. as 
early as the fourth century b. c. >'runi this 
island it appears that the Roman bdics ob- 
tained their most splendid garments [Coa 
Vebtis], which were remarkably thin, some- 
ttmes of ft fine purple dye, and -fariegated 
with transverse stripes of gold. Silk was 
supposed to oome from the country of the Seres 
in Asia, whence a silk garment is usually 
called Serica vestis. Under the empire the 
rage for such garments was constantly on the 
increase. Even men aspired to be adorned 
with silk, and hence the senate, early in the 
reign of Tiberi'T':, enacted ne vestis Serica vivos 
fatdaret. The eggs of the silkworm were first 
brought into Europe in the age of Justinian, 
A. ». 530, in the hollow stem of a plant from 
**Serinda," which was piobably Khotan in 
Little Bueharia, by some monks who had leamt 
the method of hatching and rearing them. 

8ERTA. [CoEONA.J 

8ERVU8 (dovAof), a riave. (1) Gkeek. 

SlnTary existed almost throughout the whole 

of Greece ; and Aristotle says that a complete 
household is that which couiiists of slaves 
and freemen, and he defines a slave to be a 
living workin^--tool und possession. None 
of the Greek philosophers ever seem to have 



objected to slavery as a thing morally wrongs 
Plato in his perfect state only desires that ns 
Greeks should be made slaves by Gredcs, and 
Aristotle defends the justice of the institution 
on the grotmd of a diversity of race, and 
dlTides mankind into the free and those who 
are slaves by nature ; under the latter de- 
scription he appears to have regarded all 
barbarians in the Greek sense of the word, 
and therefore considers their slavery Juatifl* 
able. In the most ancient times there are 
said to have been no slaves in Greece, but v^e 
find them in tkB Homerie poems, though by 
no means so generally as in later times. 
They are usually prisoners taken in war, 
who serve their conquerors: but we also 
read as well of the purchase and sale of 
slaves. They were, however, at that time 
mostly confined to ^e honses of the wealthy. 
There were two kinds of slavery among the 
Greeks. One species arose when the inhabit- 
ants of a country were subdued by an invad- 
ing tribe, and reduced to the condilion of 
serf's or bondsmen. They lived upon and 
cultivated the land which their masters had 
appropriated to tliemeetvea, and paid them a 
certain rent. They nl-o attondcd their 
masters in war. They could not be sold out 
of the country or sepexated fhm fhehr fiuni- 
lies, and could acquire property. Such were 
the Helots of Sparta [Helotes], and tlie 
Penestae of Thessaly [Pknestab]. The other 
species of slavery consisted domestic slaves 
acquired 1 v pitrcbase, who were entirely the 
property ut thtu masters, and could be dis- 
posed Of like any other goods and chattels : 
these were the SovAot properly so called, and 
were the kind of slaves that existed at Athens 
and Corinth. In eommeroial cities slaves 
were very numerous, as they performed the 
work of the artisans and manuCacturers of 
modem towns. In poorer republics, which 
had little or no capital, and which subsisted 
wholly by agrriculture, they would be few : 
thus in r hoc is and Locris there are said to 
have been originally no domestic slaves. 
The majority of slaves was purchased ; few 
comparatively were bom in the family of the 
master, partly because the number of female 
slaves was vcn,* small in comparison with the 
male, and partly because the cohabitation of 
slaves was discouraged, as it was eonddered 
cheaper to purchase than to resiT slaves. It 
was a recognised rule of Greek national law 
that the persons of those who were taken 
prisonflffs in war became the property of the 
conqueror, but it was the practiee for Greeks 
to give liberty to those of their own nation 
on payment of a ransom. ConsequsBflj 
almost all slaves in Greece, with the excep- 
ti(ai of the serfs above-mentioned, were bar* 
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barians. The chief supply seems to have 
come from the Greek colonies in Asia Minor, 
which hi\(l nbtmdant opportunities of obtain- 
ing them Hum their own neighbourhood and 
fhe Interior of Asia. A omuideraliao number 
of slaves al«n came from Thrace, where 
the parents frequently sold their children.—* 
At Athena, aa well as in other states, there 
was a ret,'ular t<lave-market, called the 
icvkAoc, because the slaves stood round in 
a eirele. They were also sometimes sold by 
auction, and were then plaeed <ax a stone, 
a» is now done when slaves are sold in the 
United Stutcs of ^'orth America : tue same 
was also the practice in Rome, whence the 
phrase homo de lajride emtus. [AvcTio.] At 
Athens the nimiber of slaves was far greater 
than the ftree popidation. Even the poorest 
citizen had a slave for the care of his house- 
hold, and in every moderate establishment 
many were employed fbr all possible occiipa> 
tions, as bakers, cooks, tailors, &e. — SUtos 
either worked on their masters' aceotmt or 
their own (in the latter case they paid their 
mastera a certain sum a day) ; or they were 
let out by their master on liirc, either for the 
mines or any other kind of labour, or as hired 
serranta for wages. The rowers on board 
the ships were usually slaves, who either 
belonged to the state or to private perbons, 
who let them out to the state on payment of 
a certain sum. It appears that a consider- 
able number of persons kept large gangs ol 
slaves merely for the purpose of letting out, 
and found this a profitable mode of investing 
their capital. Great numbers were retjuired 
lor the mines, and in most cases the mine- 
lessees would be obliged to hire some, as they 
would not have sufficient capital to purchase 
aa many as they wanted. The rights of poe- 
seasioii with regard to slaves differed in no 
respect from any other property ; they could 
be given or taken as pledges. The condition, 
however, of Greek slaves was upon the whole 
better than that of Roman ones, with the 
exception perhaps of Sparta, where, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, it is the best place in the 
world to be a freeman, and the worst to be a 
slave. At .Athens especially the slaves seem 
to have been aUowed a degree of liberty and 
indulgence wUeh was never granted to them 
at Rome. The life and person of a slave at 
Athens were also protected by the law : a 
person who struck or maltreated a slave was 
liable to an action ; a slave too could not be 
put to death without legal sentence. He 
eottld even take shelter from the oraclty of 
his master in the temple of Theseus, uil 
there claim the privilege of bcinpr sold by 
him. The persou of a slave was, of course, 
not ccnaidared so sacted aa that of a firee- 



man : hiis oflFenccs were punished with cor- 
poral chastisement, which was the last moot 
of punishment inflicted on a freeman ; he 
was not believed upon his oath, but his evt« 
dense in courts of Justice was always takes 
with torture. Notwithstanding the generally 
mild treatment of slaves in Greece, their 
insurrection was not nnfrequent : bat these 
insurrections in Attica were usually confined 
to the mining slaves, who were txeated with 
more severity than the others. Slaves were 
sometimes manumitted at Athens, though nol 
BO frequently as at Rome. Those who were 
maumttitted (direA«vdefx>i) did not become 
citiseni^, as they might at Rome, but passed 
into the condition of metoicL They were- 
obliged to honour their former master 
aa their patron («po«TBfii«), and to ftiUl 
certain duties towards him, the neglect of 
which rendered them liable to the diroora* 
by which they might again be sold into 
slavery. Respecting the public slaves at 
Athens, sec Demosii. It appears that there 
was a tax upon skives at Athens, which was 
probably three oboli a year for each slave.— 
(2) Roman. The Romans viewed liberty as 
the natural state, and slavery as a condititm 
which was contrary to thenatoral state. The 
mutual relation nf slave and master among the 
Romans was expressed by the terms Servm and 
Ikminm ; and the power and interest whieh 
the dominus had over and in the slave was ex- 
pressed by Dominium. Slaves ejusted at Rome 
in the earliest times of whieh we havn ai^ 
reooid; but they do not appear to have been 
numcrons under the kings and in the earliest 
ages of the republic. The dilfereut trades 
and the mechanical arts were chiefly carried 
on by the clients of the patrician?, and the 
small farms in the country were cultivated 
for the most part by the labours of the 
proprietor and of his own family. But as 
the territories of the Roman state were cot* 
tended, the patricians obtained poas esit cn 
of largo estates out of the ager publicus, 
since it was the practice of the Romans to 
deprive a conquered people of part of the^ 
land. These estates probably required a 
larger number of hands for their cultivatioa 
than could readily be obtained among tii« 
free popolatton, and ainee the fkeemen.were 
constantly liable to be called away from their 
work to serve in the armies, the lands began 
to be enltivated almost entirely by davo 
labour. Tlirough war and commerce slaves 
could easily be obtained, and at a cheap rata^ 
and theii number soon became so great, that 
the poorer clajw of ftwmen was thrown 
ahnost entirely out of employment. This 
state of things was one of the chief argu- 
ments used by lidnius and the Graoohi far 
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limiting the quantity of public land which a 
person might ponew. In SUsfly, vhieh rap- 
plied Rome with so great a quantity of com, 
the number of agricultural slaves was im- 
mense : the oppressions to which they were 
exposed drove them twice to open rebellion, 
and their numbers enabled them to defy far 
a time the Boman power. The first of these 
aerrUe wan began in b. c 1S4 and ended in 
B. c. 132, and the second commenced in b. c. 
102 and lasted almost four years. Long, 
bowever, after It bad become -tbe eustom to 
employ large jranf^s if ^l ives in the cultiva- 
tioa of the land, the number of those who 
ierred as personal attendants still continued 
'to be maiXL Persons in good circuiustunccs 
seem usually to have hnd one only to wait 
upon them, who was g-cue rally called by the 
name of liis master with the word por (that 
is, puer) affixed to it, as Cairinr, Lucipor, 
Mareipor^ FtMipotf Quintipor, inc. But 
during the latter times of the repnUie and 
under the empire the number of domestic 
ttlaves greatly increased, and in every family 
of bnportaaee there were separate slaves to 
attend to all the necessities of domestic life. 
It was considered a reproach to a man not to 
Iccep a considerable number of slaves. The 
first qneation asked respecting a person's 
fortune was Quot pascit servos, " How many 
slaves does he keep!" Ten slaves seem to 
have been the lowest nnmber whiidi a person 
could keep in the ag'C of Augustus, with a 
proper regard to respectability in society. 
The twnnwisft number of prisoners taken in 
the constant wars of the republic, and the 
increase of wealth and lu&ury, augmented 
the nnmber of slaves to a prodigious extent. 
A fireedman under Augustus, who had lost 
much property in the civil wars, left at his 
death as many as 4,116. Two hun<lred was 
no uncommon number for one person to keep. 
The mechanical art*;, which wi're formerly 
in the hands of the clients, were now entirely 
exerelaed bjr slsves: a natural growth of 
thinc-s, for where slaves perform certain 
duties or practise certain arts, such duties or 
arts are thought degrading to a freeman. 
It must not be forgotten, that the games of 
the amphitheatre required an immense num- 
ber of slaves trained for the purpose. [Gla- 
DZASona.] Like th« slaves in Sieilf, the 
gladiators in Italy rose in b. c. 73 ufrain«t 
their oppressors, and under the able geucral- 
ftbip of Spartaeosi deAwted a Roman eon- 
snlar army, and were not subdued till b. c. 
71, when 60,000 of them are said to have 
Mien in battle. — slave conld not oontraet 
a marriage. His cohabitation with a woman 
was cantubemium i and no legal relation 
between him andhiaoUMienwaareooittiicd. 



A slave could have no property. He was 
not incapable of acquiring property, bat hit 
acquisitions belonged to his master. Slaves 
were not only employed in the usual do. 
mestic offices and in the labours of the field, 
but also as factors or agents for their masters 
in the mnnagement of business, and as me- 
chanics, artisans, and in every branch of 
industry. It may easily be eoneelved that, 
under these circumstances, especially as they 
were often entrusted with property to a large 
amount, there must have arisen a praetlee of 
allowing the slave to consider pai-t of hia 
gains as his own ; this was his Feculimt^ a 
term also applicable to such acquisitions of a 
flliusfamilias as his father allowed him to 
consider as hi« own. [Patiu.v Potkst.\s.] 
According to strict law, the peadium was 
the property of the master, but according to 
usage, it was considered to be the property 
of the slave. Sometimes it was agreed be- 
tween master and slave, that the slave 
should i)urchaBe his freedom with h:=^ pccti-' 
Hum when it amounted to a certain sum. A 
runaway slave {fnffitmrn) conld not lawAdly 
be received or harboured. The master wa.s 
entitled to pursue him wherever he pleased ; 
and it was the duty of all authorities to give 
him aid in recovering the slave. It was the 
object of various laws to check the running 
away of slaves in every way, and accord- 
ingly a runaway slave could not legally be 
an object of sale. A class nf persons called 
Fugitivarii made it their bui>inet»s to recover 
runaway slavea. A person was a slave either 
jure gentium or jure civili. I'nder the re- 
public, the ehief supply of slaves arose ttova. 
prisoners taken in war, who were sold by 
the quaestors with a crown on their heads 
[sub corona venire, rend ere), and usually on 
the spot where they were taken, as the care 
of a large ntunber of captives was inconve* 
nient. Consequently slave-dealers usually 
accompanied an army, and frequently after a 
great battle had been gained many thousands 
were sold at once, when the slave-dealers 
obtained them for a mere nothing. The 
slave trade was also carried <m to a great 
extent, and after the fall of Corinth and 
Carthage, Delos was the chief mart for this 
traffic. When the Cilician pirates bad pos- 
session of tlie Mediterranean, as many as 
10,000 slaves are said to have been imported 
and sold there in cue day. A large number 
eame from Thrace and the countries in the 
north of Europe, but the chief supply was 
from Afri(^ and more especially Asia, 
wbenee we fkminently read of Fhrygtane, 
Lycians, Cappadooi;ins, &c. as slaves. The 
trade of slave-dealers {mangonet) was con- 
ddered dimnpntibto; bnt-it wm vety Inern* 

• 2 
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tire, and great fortunes were firequently 
mliaed finm it. Slaves weitt vnuUy nold 
by auction at Rome. They were placed 
either on a raised stone (hence de lapide 
Mitet), or a Tailed platform \catatta), to that 
every one might see and handle them, even 
tf they did not wish to purchase thenu Fur- 
efaaaen usually took eare to liava tliem 
stripped naked, for slave-dealers had recourse 
to as many tricks to conceal personal defects 
as the horse-jockeys of modem times : some- 
times purchasers called in the advice of me- 
dical men. Newly imported slaves had their 
feet whitened with chalk, and those that 
came from tha ISast had their eara boced, 
•which wc know was a sirti of slavery among 
many eastern nations. The siave-market, 
like all other markets, was under the juris- 
diction, of the notli'"". who mnfle many regu- 
lations by edicts respecting the sale of slaves. 
The ehameter of the slave was set IbrCh tn 
a scroll {iitulus) hanging around his neck, 
which was a warnmty to the purchaser : the 
Tender was bound to announce fairly all his 
defects, and if he gave a false account had to 
take him back within six months from the 
time of his sale, or make up to the purchaser 
what the latter hod lost through obtaining 
an inferior kind of slave to what had been 
warranted. The chief points which the 
vendor bad to warrant, were the health of the 
slave, especially freedom from epilepsy, and 
that he had not a tendency to thievery, run- 
ning away, or eommitttng suicide, fflaves 
sold without any warranty wore at the time 
of sale a cap {pilem) upon their head. 
Slaves newly imported were generally pre- 
ferred for common work : those who had 
werrtA. long wei*e considered artful {retera- 
Utre») \ and the pertness and impudence of 
those bora in their master's house, ealled 
rernnr, were proverbial. The value of slaves 
depended of course upon their qualifications ; 
bnt under the empire the Inereaae of luxury 
and the corruption of morals led purchasers 
to pay immense sums for beautiful slaves, 
or such as ministered to the caprice or whim 
of llie purchaser. Eonnchs always fetched 
a vovy hi(,'h price, and Martial speaks of 
beaulitul boys who sold for as much as 
100,000 or 200,000 sesterces each (885l.8«.4<f. 
and 17707, \(js. 8c/.]- Slaves ^ho possessed 
a knowledge of any art which might bring 
praik to their owners, also sold for a large 
•um. Thus literary men and doctors fre- 
quently fetched a high price, and also slaves 
fitted for tiie stage.— Slaves were divided into 
many various d i ^ s: the first division was 
into public or private. The former belonged 
to the state and public bodies, and their con- 
dtttoam preferable to that of the eominoa 



slaves. They were less liable to be sold, and 
under IMS OOQlVOl* tiian ordinary slaves: 
ihey also possessed the privilege of the tes- 
tumenti factio to the atncunt of one half of 
their property, which shows that they were 
regarded in n different light from other slaves. 
Public slaves were employed to take care of 
the public baQdlngs, and to attend upon ma- 
gistrates and priests. A body of slaves be- 
longing to one person was called familia, but 
two were not eonsMered sufficient to consti- 
tute a familia. Private slaves were divided 
into urban {familia urbana) and rustic 
{ familia rwtica) ; but the name of urban 
was given to those staves who served in the 
villa or country residence as well as in the 
town house ; so that the words urban and 
rustic rather characterised the nature <^ their 
occupations than the place where they served. 
Slaves were also arranged in certaiu classes, 
which hcM a higher or a lower rank aeoord^ 
ini^ to the nature of their occupation. These 
classes are ordinarii, vutgares, and mediastini, 
— OrtMnmrU seem to have been those slaves 
who had the superintendence of cert^iin parts of 
the housekeeping. They were always chosen 
from those who had the cuuiidence of their 
master, and they generally had certain davcs 
under them. To this class the aetora, piy>» 
curatoreSf and dispensatorea belong, who 
ooenr in the femiUa nistlea ss well as the 
familia urbana, but in the fonner arc almost 
the same as the pUlid, They were stewards 
or baililfe. To the same etess also belong the 
slaves who had the charge of the differeot 
stores, and who correspond to our house- 
keepers and buUers : they are called cellarU^ 
promi, condif procwatores pent, &c. — Vutpant 
included the trreat body of slaves in a hoii?« 
who had to attend to any particular duty in 
the house, and to minister to the domes tk 
wants of their master. As there were dis- 
tinct slaves or a distinct slave for alit'ost 
every department of household eeonomy, as 
bakers {pistares), cooks (coqui), confectioners 
{dulciarii), picklers {salmentarii)^ &c., it is 
unnecessoi'y to mention these more panu-u- 
larly. This class also included the porters 
{ostiarii), the bed-chamber slaves [cubicU' 
larii), the litter-bearers {lecticarii), and all 
peraoiial attendants of any kind.— JfMlim. 
tini, the name given to slaves used for any 
common purpose, was chiefly applied to ou* 
tain slaves bdongtaig to the iknUHa rnsdea. 
— The treatment of slaves of course varied 
greatly, according to the disposition of their 
mastery bnt tiny were np<m the whole, as 
has been already remarkeil, treated wUfe 
greater severity and cruelty thm nnion!? the 
Athenians. Origiuuiiy the master could, use 
the ilaTe as he ptoased: nndcr the rcpobiii 
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the law does not feem to h$m proteoted fhe 

lierson or life of the nlave at all; but the 
cruelty of masten was to some extent re> 
fttndned under the empire by vufoas enact- 
ments. In early time», when the nimiber of 
nlaves was small, they were treated with 
more indulgence, and more like members of 
the family: tiiey Joined their masters in 
offerinir iin prayrrg and thanksgiving-.s tn tho 
god-s and partook of their meals in common 
with their masters, though not at the same 
table with them, but upon benches {suhsellia) 
placed at the foot of the lectus. But with 
the increase of numbers and of luxury among 
masters, the ancient ity of manners 

was changed : a certain quantity of food was 
allowed thm (dimmmm or immuum)^ which 
was granted to them either monthly [men- 
stmum) or daily (diarium). Their clni f food 
was the corn cailcd /ar, of which eitiicr four 
or five modii were granted them a month, or 
one Roman pound {libra) a day. They also 
obtained an allowance of salt and oil : Cato 
allowed his daTea a oestarlua of oil a montii 
and a modiits of salt a year. They also j^ot 
a small quantity of wine, with an additional 
allowance on the Saturnalia and Oompitalia, 
and sometimes fruit, but seldom vegetables. 
Butcher's meat seems to have been hardly 
ever given them. Under the republic they 
were not allowed to serve in the army, 
thnt!<fh after the battle of Cannae, when the 
state was in imminent danger, 8000 slaves 
were purdiased hy the state for the army, 
and subsequently manumitted on account of 
their bravery. The offences of slaves were 
ponidicd ^tii aeverity, and frequently with 
the utmost barbarity. One of the mildest 
puniahments was the removul £rom thu 
fomilia urhana to the rustlea, where they 
were obliged to work in chains or fetters. 
They were frequently beaten with sticks or 
scourged with the whip. Runaway i^lavcs 
(^gitipi) and thieves (fures) were branded 
on the forehead with n mark [siiyina], whence 
they are said to be notati or imcripti. Slaves 
were also pnniidiedhy being hungup by thdr 
hands with weiirht- suspended to their feet, 
or by being sent to work in the Ergastulum 
orFistrinum. j^KuoASTVLim.] The carrying 
of the furca was a very common mode of 
punishment. [Furca.] The toilet of the 
Koman ladies was a dreadful ordeal to the 
fhmale slaves, who were often barbarously 
punished by their mistresses for the sliurhtcst 
mistake in the arrangement of the hair or a 
part of the dress. ' Masters might work tiieir 
slaves as many hours in the day as they 
pleased, but tbey usually allowed them holi- 
days ba thtt pubUo festivalai At the festiTal 
of BatitnMS, itt patiiottlar, ^pedal indnlgemew 



were granted to all slaTes, of which an ao- 

cotint is ffivcn under Sati nNAi.rA. There 
was no distinctive dress for slaves. It was 
once proposed in the senate to glre slaves a 
disthictivo costume, but it was rejected, since 
it wno considered danperous to show them 
llieii' number. Male slaves were not allowed 
to wear the toga or bulla, nor females th( 
'tola, but otherwise they were dressed nearly 
in the same way as poor people, in clothes <t 
a dark colour (jNffteN) and ^Bppers {et^ 
pidae). The rij^hts of burial, however, were 
not denied to ^ves, for, as the Romans re- 
garded slavery as an institution of society, 
death was considered to put an end to the dis- 
tinction between slaves and freemen. Slaves 
were sometimes even buried with their masters, 
and we find funeral inscriptions addressed to 
the Dii Manes of slaves (iMs Maniinu)* 
SESCUNX. [As.] 

SESTERTIUS, a Roman eoin, which pro- 
perly belonged to the silver cninai^, in which 
it was one-fourth of the denarius, and there- 
ftwe equal to 2^ asses. Hence ttie name^ 
which is an abbreviiition of semis tertius 
(sc. nummui)f the Koman mode of expressing 
2^. Tlie word mtmmtu is often expressed 
with Mtertitu, and often it stands alone, 
meaning sestertius. Hence the symbol H S 
or II 8, which is used to designate the ses- 
tertius. It stands either for L L S {Libra 
Libra et Semis), or for IIS, the two I's 
merely forming the numeral two (sc. asses or 
tibrmi), and the whole being in either case 
equivalent to diipondius et semis. When the 
as was reduced to half an ounce, and the 
number of asses in the denarius was made 
sixteen instead of ten [As, Denarivs"', the 
sestertius was still 4 denarius, and 

therefore contained no longer 2^, bat 4 asses. 
The old reckoning of 10 asses to the denarius 
was kept, however, in paying the troops. 
After this change the sestertius was coined 
in brass as well as in silver ; the metal used 
fur it was that called aurichalcum^ which 
was much hner than the common ou, of 
which the asses were made. The sum of 
1000 srvfrrfn was called sestertium. This 
was aitio denoted by the symbol H S, the 
obTious explanation of which is "I I S (2^ 
millia}." The scstrrdum was always a sum of 
money, never a coin ; the coin used in the pay- 
ment of large sums was the denarius. Accord* 
ing to the value we have assigned to the Dkna* 
aivs» np to the time ol Augustus, we have — • 

4t . d. /artk. 
the sestertiua ssO 0 2 •» 
the sestertium = 8 17 1 
Alter the reign of Augustus — 

the seatertiaa nO 0 1 S*S 
the sestertium » 7 16 S 
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The WMtartto wm the denomination of money 

almost always used in reckoning r f>n<-irU rTible 
amoants. There are a very fev examples of 
the use of the denerins far thto porpoae. 
The mode of reckoning ■^vn'^ as follows : — 
Sestertius = sestertius nummits — numtnus, 
Sutna helow IDOO negteriU were expreaaed I17 
the numfral adjectives joined with either of 
these forms. The sum of 1000 sestertii — 
milk sestertii = M sestertium (for tesUrtio- 
nm) = M Hummi = M nummum (for num- 
morum) — 1\I sestertii tiummi — M seat tn't turn 
ntmmum — sestertium. These forms arc used 
with the numeral adjectives below 1000 : 
sometimes tulftia is used instead of sestcrtia : 
sometimes both words are omitted : somc- 
ttmes ntmwnm or tenterHum is added. For 
cxiimple, ()fl0,n0O sc«tertii = «facc/»<a s<\sterfia 
= sescenta millia = sescenta = teteettta se*- 
Urtia nummum. For suine of a thodwad 
sestertia (i. r. a million sestertii) and upwards, 
the numeral adverbs in icf [decies^ undeeies, 
tncies, ^c] arc used, with which the words 
eentena millia [a hundred tliousand) must be 
understood. With these adverbs the neuter 
singular sestertium is joined in the case re- 
quired hy the eonstruction. Thus, deeiei 
sestertium — den'rs cenfeiia tiiiUia sestertium 
«= ten times a hundred thousand sestertii ~ 
1,000,000 sestertii as 1000 seKtertia: miUiea 
II S = iniUlt's crntt'iia miUla sesterthtm - a 
thousand times one hundred thousand sestertii 
«ss 100,000,000 sestertii — 100,000 sestertia. 
When the numbers are written in cypher, it 
i» often difficult In know whether sestertii or 
sestertia are meant. A distinction is some- 
tlmee made by* line idaced over the nnmeral 
when srsfertia arc intended, or in other 
words, when the numeral is^ an adverb in ics. 
Thus 

HB. M.C. » 1100 aeatertii, bul 

HS. iTc. — 11"^ milUes centies 

t= 110,000 sestertia = 
110,000,000 sestertii. 

Sesterce is sometimes used as an English 
word. If 80k it ought to he used 00I7 u the 
translation of sestertius, nefer of tniirHitm. 

8£VIR. [EoviTKS.] 

BEX BUFFRXOIa. [JtaomM,'] 

SEXTANS. [As.] 

SEXTARIUS, a Roman dry and liquid 
measure. It was one-sixth of the congius, 
and heme its name. It was divided, in the 

same manner a-* the As, into parts named 
uiicia, scj[tans, quadrans, triens, quincunx, 
semissis, ^c. The uncia, or tw^h part of 
the sf\tariuR, was the CvATnrs ; ix» sextans 
was tiierefore two cyathi, its quadram three, 
its trien* four, its jfttfjiMnw five, fto. (Sae 
Tubka.) 



SIBYLLINI LIBRI. These books * aid 
to have been obtained in the rei^^n of Tar- 
quinius Priacus, or according to other ae- 
oounts in that of Tarquinlue Bnperhius when a 
Sibyl '3fAAa), or prophetic worn art, prr^rTited 
herself before the king, and offered nine 
hooiks for sale. Upon the king reftulBf^ to 
purehasc them, she went and burnt three, 
and then returned and demanded the same 
price for the remaining six as she had done 
for the nine. The king again refused to 
purchase them, whereupon she burnt three 
more, and demanded the same sum for tlie 
remaining three as she had done at first fur 
the nine ; the kinp*s cnnocitr now became 
excited, so that he purchaised the books, and 
then the Sibyl -nmiahed. These books were 

probably written in Greek, as the later onc^ 
ondonbtedly were. They were kept in a 
stone eheat under groimd in tlie temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, under the custody of 
certain offieer«, nt first only two in number, 
but uiJer wards increased successively to ten 
and fifteen, of whom an account is given 
under Drcextiri. The public werp not 
allowed to inspect the books, and they were 
only eonaultad hy the oflleers, who had the 
charpre of them, at the special command of 
the senate. They were not consulted, a* the 
Greek orades were, tat the purpose of getting 
light concerning^ future events ; but to learn 
what worship was required by the gods, when 
they had manifested their wrath by national 
calamities or prodigies. Accord in priy we find 
that the instruction they pive is in the snme 
spirit ; prescribing what honour was to be 
paid to the deitiea already reeogvised, et 
what new nm^^ were to he imported from 
abroad. \v hen the temple of Jupiter Capito* 
linus was burnt in n. c. 82, the Sibylline 
books perished in the fire ; and in order to 
restore them, ambassadors were sent to various 
towns in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, to 
make fresh collections, which on the rehuiUU 
in{? of the temple were depttsited in the same 
place that the former had occupied. The 
Sibylline books were also called JPata Sibpt* 
Una and J.ihri Fata J r^. Along with the 
Sibylline books were preserved, under the 
guard of the same officers, tihte hoelts of the 
two prophetic brothers, the Marcii, the 'Etrus- 
can prophecies of the nymph Bygoe, and 
those of Alhona or Alhnnea of Tihur. Those 
of the ^larcii, which had not been 
there at the time of the battle of 
were written in Latin. 

SICA, dm, SIcILA, whence the English 
sickle, VI. nirved dapper, adapted by its form 
to be concealed under the clothes, and there- 
fore carried roVben and murderers, 9tm 
may be translated a sdatttar, to diittaifuUi 
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it from Puoio, whicli denoted « dagger of the 

common kind. Sicaritis, though properly 
meaning one who muidered with the sica, 
wee applied to murderem in generaL Hence 

the form^i (if sicnriis and infer sioarios were 
used in the criuiinal courts in reference to 
nmrder. Thus Judicium inUr Heanos, *' a 
trial for murder d^mdere inter sicarios, 
•* to defend against a charge of murder." 
SIGILLARIa. [Satcrnaua.] 
8IGNA MlliTlRIA (<n)M«ra, <n)Mauu), 
military ensigns or standards. The most 
ancient standard employed by the Romans is 
■aid to have been a handAd of straw fixed to 
the top of a spear or pole. Hence the com- 
pany of soldiers belonging to it was called 
Man^ntltu. The bundle of hay or fern was 
soon succeeded by the fitrurcs of animals, viz. 
the eagle, the wolf, the niinotaur, the horse, 
and the boar. These appear to hare cor- 
responded to the five divisions of the Roman 
army as shown on p. Ifi5. T!ioent.'le {aquila) 
waa carried by the aquiii/er in the midst of 
fho yutatt, and we may snppose the wolf to 
have been carried among the prineipes, and 
so on. In the second consulship of Marius, 
B.C. 104, the fimr qnadrupeda were entirely 
laid aside as standards, the eagle being alone 
retained. It was made of silver, or bronae, 
•wl with expanded wings, bat was pvobabty 
«f a email siae, dnoe a sta]idard4>earer 



miflgr) under Jnlins Gaesar is said in olrann- 

stances of danger to have wrenched the eagle 
from its staff, and concealed it in the folds ol 
his girdle. Under the later em p er o r s the 
eagle was carried, as it had been for many 
centuries, with the legion, a legion being on 
Oat aoeoont somet im es ealled o^MlIa, and at 
the same time each cohort had for its own 
ensign the serpent or dragon (draco, SpaKhtv], 
which was woven on a square piece of cloth, 
elevated on a gilt staff, to whieh a cross-bar 
was adapted for the purpose, and carried by 
the draconarius. Another figure used in the 
standards was a ball (pUm), s nppoeed to hare 
born fmblematic of the dominion of Rome 
over the world; and for the same reason 
a bronse figure of Victory was sometimes 
fixed at the top of the staff. Under the 
eagle or other emblem was often placed a 
head of the reigning emperor, which was 
to the army the object of idolatrous adora- 
tion. The minor divisions of a cohort, 
called centuries, had also each an ensign, 
inscribed with the number both of the cohort 
and of the century. Hy this provision ever)' 
soldier was enabled with the greatest ease to 
take his place. The standard of the cavalrjr, 
properly called rcTilfum, was a square piece 
of doth expanded upon a cross in the manner 
already indicated, and perhaps snrmounted 
bj some flgare. The IbUowing cat, eoalaln* 




(Bdkas Vrt. Ate Am.) 
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ing MTeral utandards, represents the perform- 
ance of the sacrifiro called suoretaurilia. 
The imperial standard from the time of Con- 
ftantiiM WM ealtod yri arm w ; <m it a fiffore 
or emblem of Christ was worcn in gold upon 
purple cloth, and this was subatitated for the 
hssd of tb6 coBporar* SiniM tho norviiMDts 
of a body of troops and of every portion of it 
were regulated by the standerde, all the evo- 
latiknwy aeta, and incidentB of fha Booiaa 
army were expressed by phrases deritad from 
this circumstance. Thus aigna infer re meant 
to advance, referre to retreat, and convertere 
to ftce about; ^^ferrs, or eaatrU aaltarv, to 
mardl out of the camp ; ad signa convenire, 
to i c -a Bs emble. Notwithstanding some ob- 
ttorlty fa the Qoe of terma, it appears tbat, 
whilst the standard of the Irpion was properly 
called aquila^ thoee of the cohorts were in .i 
^eeial aense of the term called trigna^ their 
bearers bcintf signiferi, and that those of the 
manipuli or smaller divisions of the cohort 
were denominated vtxilla^ their bearers being 
VtKiHarii. In time of pcaoe the standards 
were kept in the Axbamvh, under the eare 
of the QuA£SToa. 

SiUCERNIUM. [FuNTTs.] 

SIMPCLUM or SIMPUVIITM, the name of 
a small cup used in sacrifices, by which liba- 
tkMia of irine were oltered to Oe goda. It is 
r e pree e nted on the coin figured under Sbces* 
riTA. There was a proverbial expreiskm ex- 
eUartfluehu in $impulo, " to make much ado 
about nothing." 

8IPARIUM, a piece of tapestry stretched 
on a frame, which rose before the stage of the 
theatre, and oonaeqiieiitly aiiaarered the pur- 
pose of the drop-scene with us, although, 
contrary to our practice, it was depressed 
when the play begaa, so aa to go below the 
level of the stage [nxtlaea premuutur), and 
was raised again when the performance was 
ooneluded (tottimter). It appears that human 
figures were represented upon it, whose feet 
seemed to rest upon the stage when this 
screen was drawn up. These figures were 
sometimes those of Britons woven in the 
canvass, and raisinpr their arms in the atti- 
tude of lifting up a purple curtain, so as to 
be introdttoed In theaame maaiier aa Atiantes, 
Persae, and Caryatides. [Cartatides ] In 
a more general sense, tiparium denoted any 
piece of cloth or oanraas stretched upon a 
fhime. 

SISTRUM (ocSevpo*'), a mystical insti-u- 
ment of music, used by the ancient Egyp- 
tians in their ceremonies, and especially in 
the worship of Isis. It was held in the right 
band (see cut), and shaken, ftrom which cir- 
enmstance it derived its name. The intro- 
doetkm of the worship of Isia into Italy 



shortly balhra the oommeneement of the 
Christian aera made the Romana Csmfliar 
with this instrument. 




Satin. (The two igurct on the left hand tmm piMmm 
found nt FMici sUw ridi(4iaiMl figun; mwMMB • A- 

Purk.) 



SITETXA. fSiTULA.] 

SiTOrilYlACES (<rtTo^Aajt«), a board of 
officers, chosen by lot, at Athena. They were 
at first three, afterwards increaj^ed to fifteen, 
of whom ten were for the city, five for the 
Peiraeus. Their business was partly to watch 
the arrlTsl of the corn ships, take account of 
the quantity imported, and see that the im- 
port laws were duly observed; partly to 
watch the sales of eom in the market, aad 
take care that the prices were fair and reason- 
able, and none but legal weights and mea- 
sures used by the Iketors; in wbiefa reepeet 
their duties were much the same as those of 
the Agoranomi and Mctroaomi with regard to 
other saleable articles. 

SITOS (ff-Iw), corn. The soil of Attica, 
thoTigh favourable to the production of figs, 
olives, and grapes, was not so favourable for 
eora ; and aeoordingly a large quantity of 
corn was annually imported. Exportation 
was entirely prohibited, nor was any Athe> 
nian or resident alien allowed to carry eora 
to any other place than Athens. Whoever 
did so, was punishable with death. Of the 
com brought Into the Athenian port two- 
thirds was to be brought into the city and 
sold there. No one might lend money on a 
ship that did not Kail with an express con* 
dition to bring a return cargo^ part of it com, 
to Athens. Strict xegulationa were made with 
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Taspeet to the sale of corn in the market. 
Conspiracies aaioiiB; the oorn-dcalers (o-ito. 

irwXat) to buy up the com (<rvvt>}vtt(rBat\ or 
raise the jirice (trwurroKo* to? rtfiay), were 
punished with death. The sale of com was 
placed under the supervision of a special 
board of officers (^ed Sitopkylace* (^ito^v. 
AoiMfX whUo that of an other marketeble 
commodities was superinten(le<l by the agora- 
nomi. It was their business to sec that meal 
and bread were of the proper quality, and 
sold at the leural weight and price. Notwith- 
standing these careful provisions, scarcities 
(•HfsStSni) frequently occurred at Athens. 
The Stale then made great efforts to supply 
the wants of the people by importing large 
quantities of com, and selling it at a low 
priee. Public granaries were kept In the 
Odeum, Pompeum, Long I'nrrh, and naval 
storehouse near the sea. SHonae (o-irwi'cu) 
were appointed to get in the supply and 
manage the ^ale. Persons called apodectae 
(flMo&iisTiu.) received the com, measured it out, 
and distribated ft in certain quantities. 

SITOU Dic£ (ffuwauni). If anything 
happened to sever a marriage contract, the 
husband or his representative was bound to 
repay the niarriage portion (ii|po«0 ; or, if he 
faUed to do so, he was liable to pay interest 
apon it at the rate of eighteen per cent, per 
annum. A woman's fortune was usoally 
secured by a morttrufjre of the husband's pr )- 
perty ; but whether this was so or not» iter 
guardian ndght bring an aetion agalnat ttw 
party who unjustly withheld it ; 3*<0| «]petiibff, 
to recover the principal, iitai virm, for the 
interest. The interest was called vItxk (ali- 
mony or maintenance], because it was the 
incoiiic out of which the woman had to be 
luuintaincd. The word vtroc is often used 
generally for provisions, Just as we use tiie 
word bread. 

SITULA, dim. SITELLA (v«^ia), was pro- 
hably a bnoket or pail for drawing and 
carryinp water, but was more usually applied 
to the vessel ft-om which lots were drawn. 
The diminutive titella, however, was more 
commonly used in this signification. It ap- 
pears that the vessel was filled with water fas 
among the Greeks, whence the word v&pia), 
and tiiat the lots (torles) were made <rf wood ; 
and as, though increasing in size below, it 
had a narrow neck, only one lot could come 
to the top of the water at the same time, 
when it was shaken. The vessel used for 
drawing lots was also called uma or orca as 
•wtiaMSUtilamStUUa, It Is Important to un» 
derstond the difference in meaning, between 
Sitella and Cista, in their me in the oomitia 
and courts of justice, since they have been 
flrequently eonfounded. The Sit^la was the 



i 

urn, from which Ibo names of the tribes uc 
centuries were drawn Ottt by lot, so that each 
might have its proper place in voting, and 
the Cista was the ballot-box into which the 
tabeliae were cast in votiag. The Cista 
seems to have been made of wicker or similar 
work. 




800CUS, dim. BOCCOLVS, was nearly if 
not altogether equivalent in meaning to Ckk« 
riDA, and denoted a slipper or low shoe, 
which did not fit closely, and was not fas- 
tened by any tic. The Soccus was worn by 
rnmic actors, and was in this respect opposed 

to the COTHURMVS. 




Sosci^ili|ipan,wornbyn Minii>»<)rnuflbsn» (Ftanme 
oncUmit Pttintmg.) 

SOCII (avfifjiaxoi). In the early times, 
when Rome formed equal alliances with any 
of the siirrounding nations, these nations 
were called Soeii» After the dissolution of 
the Latin Irnsrne, when the name Latini, or 
Aomen Laftntnn, was artificially applied to a 
great number of Italians, only a few of whom 
were real inhabitants nf the old Latin towns, 
and the majority of whom had been made 
Latins by the will and the law of Bome, 
there necessarily arose a difference between 
these Latins and the Socii, and the expres- 
sion SoeU yomm Zatimm is one of the old 
asyndeta, instead of Socii et Nomen Latinum. 
The Italian allies again must be distinguished 
from foreign allies. The Italian allies con- 
sisted, fbr the most part, of such nations as 
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had either been conquered by the Romans, 
or had eome mider their dominion through 
other cirr-nmstanees. Wlicn such nations 
formed an alliance with lloine, they gener- 
ally retained their own laws ; or if they 
were not allowed tln-^ privilpge at first, they 
usually obtained it ^ubdeqitently. The con» 
dithm of the Italian allies Tarled, and mainly 
dependrrl njinn the manner in which they 
had come under the Roman dominion; but 
in rMlity they were always dependent upon 
Rome. The following are the principal duties 
which the Italian Socii had to perform to- 
wards Rome : they had to send subsidies in 
traopi, money, corn, ships, and other things, 
whenever Rome dcmandod thcni. The num- 
ber of troops requisite for completing or in- 
cnNudnff the Roman annlee was decreed 
ever}' year by the senate, and the consuls 
fixed the amount which each allied nation 
had to aend, in proportion to its population 
capable of bearing arms, of which each nation 
was obliged to draw up accurate lists, culled 
formulae. The consul also appointed the 
plaee and time at which the troops of the 
socii, each part under its own leader, hnd to 
meet him and his legions. The infantry of 
the allies in a consnlar army was usually 
equal in numbers to that of the Romans ; the 
cavalry was generally three times the number 
of the Romans : but these numerical propor* 
tions M'ere not always observed. The consuls 
appointed twelve praefects as commanders of 
the eoeU) and their power answered to that 
of the twelve military tribunes in the con- 
sula.^ legions. These praefccts, who were 
probably taken from the allies thcmscivc.H, 
and not from the Romans, selected a third of 
the cavalry, and a fifth of the infantry of the 
socii, who formed a select detachment for 
extraordinary cases, and who were called the 
nxtraordinarii. The remaininjr body of the 
aooii was then divided into two parts, called 
the right and the left win^. The inliuitry of 
the wings was, as usual, divided into cohorts, 
and the cavalry into turmae. In some cases 
also legions were formed of the socii. Pay 
and clothing were given to the allied troops 
by the states or towns to which they be- 
longed, and which appointed quaestors or 
paymasten for this purpose : but Rome flir. 
nishcd them with provisions at the expense 
of the republic : the infantry received the 
same as the Roman infimtry, but the cavalry 
onlv received two-thirds of what was given 
to the Roman cavalry. In the distribution 
of the spoil and of conquered lands tiiey fre- 
quently received the same share as the Ro- 
mans, They were never allowed to take up 
arms ai their own accord, and disputes among 
them were settled by the aenate. Notwithp 



standing all this, the socii fell gradually 
under the arbitrary rule of the senate and 
the magistrates of Rome ; and after the year 
B.C. 17 3, it even became customary for ma< 
gistrates, when they travelled through Italy, 
to demand of the authorities of allied towns 
to pay homage to them, to provide them with 
a resldenoe, and to fhmish them with beasts 
nf btirrien when they continued their journey. 
The only way for the allies to obtain any 
protection afainat each arbitFary prooeedings, 
was to enter into a kind of clientela with 
some influential and powerful Roman. Socii 
who revolted against Rome were frequently 
punished with the loss of their freedom, or 
of the honour of serrinp in the Roman 
armies. Such punishments however varied 
aeoording to circumstances. After the ctvitas 
had been pranted to all the Italians by the 
IiCX Julia de Civitatc (b. c. 90), the relation 
of the Italian socii to Rome ceased. Bnt 
Rome had lonp before this event applied the 
name Socii to foi-eign nations also which were 
allied with Rome, though the meaning of the 
word in this case dUhMd from that of the 
Socii Italici. There were two principal kinds 
of alliances w^ith foreign nations : 1. Jot4m» 
aequum^ sneh as might be eondnded efUier 
after a war in which neither party had 
gained a decisive victory, or with a nation 
with which Rome had mver been at war; 
2. a fovdus iniqutim, when a foreign nation 
conquered by the Romans was obliered to 
form the alliance cn any terms proposed by 
theoonqncms. la the latter case the foreifn 
nation was to mme extent snhjeer to Rome, 
and obliged to comply with anything that 
Rome might demand. Bat all tanign socii, 
whether they had an equal or unequal alli- 
ance, were obUged to send subsidies in troops 
when Rome demanded them ; these troops, 
however, did not, like thos^e of the Italian 
socii, serve in the line, but were employed 
as light-armed soldiers, and were ealled 
militea auxiliartt*^ auxiliariiy auxiUa, or some- 
times aurilin erterna. Towards the end of 
the republic all the Kouian allies, whether 
they were nations or kings, sank down to Qie 
condition of mere «ul>jects or rn««nl-- of Rome, 
whose freedom and independence consisted in 
notibing but • name. [Oonpaio FonokiuvAm 

ClVITArKS.] 

SUDALlTiUM. [AxBi-rvs.] 
SOiARIUM. [HonoLOOiUK.3 

SO LEA was the simplest kind of Randal 
[Sandauum], consisting of a sole with little 
more to festen it to the foot than a strap 
across the instep. 

SOLIDUS. AiTiTM 1 

SOLlTAUKiLiA. i^bAcairiciVM ; LvsTnA- 
Tto| and woodeut on 9. t4S.] 
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BOPHRONISTAE. [GniirABnni.] 

SORTES, lots. It yfos a frequent practice 
among: the Italian nations to endcavoxir to 
ascertain a knowledge of future even tit by 
drawing lots (sorte*) : in many of the Mutent 
Italian temples the will of the pods was con- 
sulted in this way, as at Fraeneste, Caere, 
ias* These sortes or lots were osiwlly littie 
tablets or counters, made of wood or other 
materials, and were eommonly thrown into 
a sitella or urn, flUed with water, as is ex- 
plained under Sitila. The lots were some- 
times thrown Uke dice. The name of sortes 
was in fact given to anything used to deter- 
mine clianeea, and was also applied to any 
▼erbal response of an oracle. Various thing-s 
were written upon the lots according to cir- 
eomstanoes, as fSor instattoe the names of the 
persons n«:iTif,' them, &c. : it seems to have 
been u favourite practice in later times to 
write the verses of illostrioas poets upon 
little tablets, and to draw them out of the 
urn like other lots, the verses which a person 
thtn obtained being supposed to he applicable 
to him. 

SPKCULAKIA. rpoMvi T 

SPKCCLATURKS, or LXi LOHlTORES, 
were acouts or spies sent before an army, to 
reconnoitre the ground and observe the 
movements of the enemy. Under the em- 
perom there was a body of troops eaUed 8pe- 

culatorcs, who formed part of the jiraetorian 
cohorts, and had the especial care of the em- 
peror's person. 

SPECCLUM (xdroirrpov, iaxurrpov, mnr- 
Tpov), a mirrf>r, i lookinp-grlass. The look- 
iug-glaii&cs ot tiiu ancients were usually made 
of metal, at first of a oompoaitlon of tin and 
eopper, but afterwards? more frequently of 
silver. The ancients seem to have had glass 
mirrors also Uke ours, oonalstlag of a glass 




plate oovered at the haek with a tbin leaf of 

metal. They were manufactured as early as 
the time of Pliny at the celebrated glass- 
house's of Sidon, but they mvist have leen in- 
ferior to those of metal, dnce they never 
came into general n^p, and are never men- 
tioned by ancient writers among costly 
pieces of famiture, whereas metal mirrors 
frequently are. Loolvinpr-glasSBB were gene- 
rally small, and such as could be carried in 
tile hand. Instead of their being fixed so as 
to be hung against the wall or to stand ui>on 
the table or floor, they were generally held 
by female slaves before their mistresses when 
dressing. 

SPfX'US. [AaUAEmTTTS.] 

SPliAtRISX£KlUM. [Gymxasium.] 

SPIcOLCM. [Hasta.] 

8PI11A itmeipa), dim. SPIRULA, the bafse 
of a column. This member did not exist in 
thtf Dorio order of Greek architecture, but 
Mas always present in the Ionic and Co- 
rinthian, and, besides the bases properly 
belonging to those orders, there was one 
called the Attic, which may be regarded as a 
variety of the Ionic [ATnrt'RCKsl. In the 
Ionic and Attic the base connnonly consibted 
of two ton {torus superior and t(trtu inferior) 
divided by n scifin (rpoxiAo^), and in the 
Corinthian of two tori divided by two scotiae. 
The upper torus was often fluted (^s^fiwrfc), 
and surmounted by an astragal [Astragalvs], 
as in the left-hand figure of the annexed 
woodcut, which shows Hba fivm of the base 
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in the lonie temple of Panops on the IHssus. 

The right-hand figure in the same woodcut 
shows the corresponding part in the temple 
of Minerva Polias at Athens. In this the 
upper torns is wrought with a plaited orna- 
ment, perhaps designed to represent a roi^c 
or cable. In these two temples the spira 
rests not npon a plinth (jillnf A«v, vMv^), but 
on n pndiiim. 

SPOlIa. Four words are commonly em« 
ployed to denote boo^ taken in war, Pnmh^ 
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JTomiHur, Xxuriae, SpoHa, Of fhow i^wrib 

bears the most comprehensive meaning. Wag ' 
used for plunder of evcrr description. Manu- 
biae would seem strictly to signify that por- 
tion of (he spoil which fell to the share of 
the comm an (k-r-ln -chief, the iHOCccds of 
which, were frequently applied to the erection 
of tome poblte baUcUnf . Stmim fndimtM 
anything stripped from the person of a foe, 
while Spolia, properly speaking, ought to be 
confined to Annonr and weapons, although 
both words are applied loosely to trophies, 
•uoh as chariots, standards, beaks of ships 
tnd the Uke, which plight be preserved and 
displayed. Spoils collected on the battle- 
firM after an engagement, or fo,ind in a 
captured town, were employed to decorate 
the temples of the godt, triuniphal ttehes» 
jKirtirnes, and other places of public resort, 
and sometimes in the hour of extreme need 
wrved to ann the people ; but those whieh 
were gained by iru!i viilniLl \\Vi)'xcs-. wcrt^ 
oousidered the undoubted proiierty of the 
■aoeenfkil oombatant, and were exUbited in 
the most conspicuous part of bis dwdling, 
being hung np in the atrium, Bu«5f>ende<l 
trom the door-posts, or arranged m tiie ves- 
ttbiilmii, with appraiirtate inscriptions. They 
were regarded us peculiarly socrcd, so that 
even if the house was sold the new possessor 
was not permitted to Tomove then* But 
while on the one hand It was unlawful to 
remove spoils, so it was forbidden to replace 
or reptiir them when they had fhUen down or 
become decayed through age; the object of 
this r^rulation being doubUess to guard 
against the frauds of false pretenders. Of 
all apoUa the moet important were the gpoUa 
opima, a term applied to those only which 
the comiuandcr-in-chicf of a Iloman army 
stripped in a Held of battle from the leader 
of the fr,c. I'lutarch erprr'^sly ;i'-'^nrf<; that 
Komau hihtory up to hi« own tnue afforded 
hot tiuree examplw of the epolia opima. The 
first were said to have been won by Komulus 
from Aero, king of the Caenincnscs, the 
second by Anlns Cornelius Cossiui tnm. Lar 
Tolumnius, kiiij.,' of the Veientes, the thitdhy 
M. Claudius Marcellus from Viridomarus, 
king of the Gaesatae. In all these cases, in 
aoeordanee with the original institution, the 
spoils were dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius. 

SrONSA, SPONiiUS, SP02(SAliA. [Ma- 
VUMOirnjM.l 

SPORTI LA. In the daj's of Roman free- 
dom, clients were in the habit of testifying 
resjpeet ftvr their patron by thronging his 
atrium at an early hour, and escorting him 
to places of public resort when he went 
abroad. As aa aeknowledgment of these 
eourtesies, jome of the number were usually 



inrfted to partake of tiie evening meal. 

After the extinction of liberty, the presence 
of sueh sriiests, who had now lost all politfoal 
importance, was soon regarded as an irksome 
restraint, while at the same time many of 
the noble and wealthy were unwilling to 
sacrifice the pompous display of a niuncrous 
body of retainers. Hence the practice was 
introduced under the empire of bestowing: on 
each client, when he presented himself for bis 
morning Tlait, a certain portion of Ibod asa anb- 
stitute and compensation for the occasional in- 
vitation to a regular supper {coena recta), and 
this dole, being carried off in a little basket pro- 
vided for tlic purpose, received the name of 
eportula. For the '^nkp nf convenience it 
soon became conunon to give an equivalent 
In momy, flie som established by general 
nsaj?-e being a hundred quadrantrs. The 
donation in money, however, did not entirely 
supersede the sportnia given In kind, far we 
find in Juvcnr.l ;i lively description of a preat 
man's vestibule crowded with dependents, 
each attended by a sIsts bearing a portable 
kitchen to receive the viands and keep tbem 
hot while they were carried home, f ndcr 
the empire gi-eat numbers ol ilic lower orders 
deri%'ed their whole sustenance, and the 
funds for ordinary expenditure, exclusively 
from this source, while even the highborn 
did not semple to increase their incomes by 
taking advantatre of the ostentatious proAisioB 
of the rich and vain. 

STAdIuM (h9T^k9t and vb ondStov), a 
Greek measure of length, and the chief one 
used for itinerary distances. It was equal to 
600 Greek or 625 Roman feet, or to 125 
Roman paces ; and the Roman mile contained 
8 stadia. Hence the stadium contained 606 
feet 9 inches l^ngUsh. This standard pre> 
vailed timmghovt Greeee, nndsr the name of 
the Olympic t^tncliiim, so called because it was 
the exact length of the stadium or foot-race 
eooTse at Olympia, measvred bet w een 
pillars at the two extremities of the course, 
riie first use of the measure seems to be con- 
temporaneous 'With the formation of the 
Stadium at Olympia when the Oljnnpic games 
were revived by Iphitus (b. c. 884 or 828). 
This distance doubled formed the iiavKoq, the 
Untudv was 4 stadia, and the HXixm is dif- 
ferently stated at 6, 7, 8, 12, 20, and 24 
stadia. A day's journey by land was reckoned 
at 800 or ISO stadia, or for an army IM 
stadia. The stadium at OhTnpia was used 
not only for the foot-raoe, but also for the 
other contests whieli were added to the games 
from time to time [Oly.mi'ia], except the 
horse-races, for which a place was set apart, 
of a similar form with the stadium, but 
larger; ttiis vaaeaUef tit* Hippodrome («sr«d> 
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fipoftoc). The name stadium wa« also given 
to all other plaeeo throughout Greece wherever 
games were celebrated. The stadium was ;in 
oblong area terminated at one end by a straight 
line, et tiie other hy « semieirele hnvinir the 
breadth of the stadium for its base. Koiind 
this urea were ranges of seaU) rising above 
one another in etepe. 

STaTEK ((rrarnp), which means simply a 
stn>t>l'!'-<l (in this case both of weight and 
more particularly of money), was the name 
of the principal gold coin of Greece, which 
was also calk- (I CJiri/.sm ixpvmv^). The slater 
is said to have been first coined in Lydia by 
Croesus, and probably did not dlffier materl- 
ally from the stater which was afterwards 
current in Greece, and which was equal in 
wHfihi to two draohmae, and m valm to 
twmUy. The Macedonian stater, which was 
t>ie one most in use after the time of Fhilip 
and his son Alexander the Great, vraa of the 
value of about \l. 3«. 6d. In calculating the 
value of the stater in our money the ratio of 
gold to silver mu»t not be overlooked. Thus 
^ Stater of Alexander, which we have 
Talucd, accordin i? to the present worth of gold, 
at 1^. 3jr. 6<^., paiiiicd fur twenty di'achmae, 
which, abeording to the present value of 
silver, were worth only Itis. 3r/. But the 
former is the true worth of the stater, the 
difference arising from the greater value of 
silver in ancient times than now* 

8T.\TI0XES. [Castba.] 

STATOK, a public servant, who attended 
tm the Bomaa magistralBS in the provinces. 
The Statores seem to have derived their name 
from standing by the side of the magistrate, 
and thus being at hand to execute all his 
commands; they appear to have been chiefly 
employed in carrying letters and messages. 

STATUARIA Alts is in its proper sense 
the art of making statues or busts, whether 
they consist of stone or metal or other mate- 
rials, and includes the art ut' inaking the 
various kinds of relielli (alto, basso, and 
mezzo relievo). These arts in their infant 
State existed among the Greeks from time 
immemorial. Tliere is no material applicable 
to statuary which was not used by the Greeks. 
As soft day is capable of being shaped with- 
out difficulty into any form, and is easily 
dried, either by being exposed to the sun or 
by being baked, we may consider this sub- 
stance to have been the earliest material of 
which figures were made. The name plastic 
art (A TfAooTuf^), by which the ancients some- 
times de^gnate the art of statuary, properly 
signiflee to form or shape a thing of elay. 
The Becon l material was %cuo(l, and figures 
made of wood were called {bovc, from few, 
«'poUali** or **«arre**' It wat ehiefly used 



fur luukiiig images of the gods, and probably 
more on account of the Iheility of working in 
it, than for any other reason. Stojte was 
little used in statuary during the early ages 
of Greeee, though It was not altogether un- 
known, as vvi Ti ay infer from the relief on 
the Lion-gate of Mycenae. In Italy, where 
the soft peperlno afforded an easy material 
for working, stone appears to have been used 
at an earlier period and more commonly than 
in Greece. But in the historical times the 
Greeks used all the principal varieties of 
marble for their statues. Different kinds of 
marble and of different colours were some- 
times used in one and the same statue, in 

which case the 'i^ nrk is called Polylithic sta- 
tuary. Bronze i^a^oi^ aes)^ rilpett and goid 
were noed profhsdy in the state of sodety 
described in the Homeric poems. At that 
period, however, and long after, the works 
executed in metal were made by means of the 
hammer, and the different pieces weie joined 
together bv pins, rivets, cramps, or Other 
mechanical lostcnings, and, as the art ad- 
vanced, by a kind et glue, eement. or aolder. 
Iron came intn ".se much later, and the art of 
casting both bronze and iron is ascribed tu 
Rhoeens and to Theodorus of Samoa. Utartf 
was employed at a later period than any of 
the before-mentioned materials, and then was 
highly valued both for its beauty and rarity. 
In its abdication to statuary, ivoty was 
ppnerally combined with gold, and was used 
fur the parts representing the flesh. The 
history «^ ancient art, and of atatoary in par- 
ticuhir, may be divided into five periods. 

I. iVr*< l^eriod, from the earliest times till 
abotd 980 n. c. — ^Three 1dn<te of artists may 
bo distinguished in the mythical pcriiid. 
The first consists of gods and daemons i such 
as Athena, Hephaestus, the Phrygian or Dar- 
donian Dactyli, and the Cabiri. The second 
contains whole tribes of men distinguinhed 
fro.a others by the mysterious possts&ion of 
8uiK>rior skill hi the practice of the arts, such 
as tlio Telchlnes and the Cyclopes. The 
third consists of individuals who are indeed 
deseribed as bnman beings, hot yet are 
nothing more than i)ersonificuf iona of par- 
ticular branches of art, or the representatives 
of fiimilies of artists. Of the latter the most 
celebrated is Daedalus^ whose name indicates 
nothing but a smith, or an artist in general, 
and who is himself the mythical ancestor of 
a numerous family of artists [Daedalida)t 
which can be traccfl fron\ tiie time of Homer 
to that of Plato, for even Socrates is said to 
have been a desoendant of this ftunUy* AnHis 
I from (TfitAri, a carving-knife] e^cercised hi* 
art in Samos, Aegina, and other places, and 
some Tomarkablo wo^ were allrlbqited to 
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him. Endoem of Athens is called a disciple 
of Daedalus. According to flw pcqpular tra- 
ditions of Greece, there was no prriod in 
which the gods were not represented in some 
ftma or other, and there ii no doubt that for 
a long time th'Tc existed no othor statnes in 
Greece than those of the gods. The earliest 
repreientatloiia of the gods, however, were 
only synibolif. T)io jjrcscnco of a god was 
indicated by the simplest and most shapeless 
symbols, such as anhewa blocka of stone (JKiQoi 
ifyoi), and by elaiplepilluior pieces of wood. 
The pcncral name for a representation of a 
god nut consisting of such a rude symbol was 
•yaAfut. In the IIomeTie poems there are snfll- 
cirnt trarc? of the pxi'^tcncc of statues of the 
gods ; but they probably did not display any 
artistie beaa^. The only work of art whieh 
has come down to us from the heroic a^re is 
the relief above the ancient gate of Mycenae, 
repreaen^inflr two lions standing on ttietr hind 
legs, with a sort of pillar between them (wood- 
cut under Mvuts). The time which elapsed 
between the composition of the Homeric 
poems and the beginning of the finh century 
before ournern may he termed the ape of tii^- 
covery; for nearly all the inventions, upon 
tiio application of which the deTelopement of 
the arts is dependent, are aBsii'zned to this 
period. .Glaucua of Chios or Soraos is said to 
have invented the art of soldering metal 

(o-iStj'pov /coXAricri?). The two artists most 
celebrated for their discoveries were the two 
brothers Teledes and Theodorus of Samos, 
about the time of Polycratcs. They invented 
the art of custincr flpurcs of niPt:d, During 
the whole of this period, though, warble and 
brottse began to be extensively applied, yet 
wood was more prncrally used for repre- 
sentations of the gods. These statues were 
painted [Pictvea], and in most eases dressed 
In the most gorgeous attire. The style in 
which they are executed is called the archaic 
or the hieratic style. The figures are stiff 
and clumsy, the countenances have little or 
no individuality, the eyes lonp and small, and 
the outer angles turned u little upwards ; the 
mouth, whieh is likewise drawn upwards at 
the two corners, has a smiling appearance. 
The hair is carefully worked, hut looks stiff 
and wiry, and hangs generally down in 
straight lines, which arc curled at the ends. 
The arms hong down the aides of the body, 
unlsos the flgitro^ carries something in its 
handR. The drapery is likewise stiff, and the 
folds are very symmetrical and worked with 
UtUc regard to nature. 

II. jSirond Period, from 580 to 480 B. C. — 
The number of artists who flourished during 
this period is truly astonishing. The ionious 
of Asia Minor and the iBlandfite Of the Aegean, 



who had previously been in advance of the 
other Greeks in the exerdse of the flue 
arts, had their last flourishing period from 
560 to 528 B. c. ^Vorks in metal were 
prodttced In high perfection In Samos, in 
Aegina and Arfjos, while Chios gainetl the 
greatest reputation frma its possessing the 
earliest great school of sculptors In marble, in 
which Bupalus and Anthermus were the 
most distinguished about 540 b. c. Their 
works were scattered over various parts of 
Greece, and their value may be inferred from 
the fact that Augustus adorned with them 
the pediment of the temple of ApoUo on the 
Palatine. Sleyon also possessed a eslelnnted 
school of sculptors in marble, and about 580 
B. c. Dipoenus and Scyllis, who had come from 
Crete, were at the head of it, and exccoted 
several marhle statues of g^ods. Respecting 
Magna Graecia and Sicily we know few par- 
ticulars, though it appears that the arts hero 
went on improving and continued to be ia mU 
vance of the mother-country. The most cele- 
brated artists in southern Italy were Dauieos 
of Croton, and PyUiagoraa of Bhegiiim* lA 
Athens the arts made great progress under 
the patronage of the Pisistratids. The most 
celebrated among tiie Atiienlan sedlptors ol 
thh ;ipr:od were Critias and llegias, or Ilege- 
sias, both distinguished for their works in 
bronae. The former of them made in 47T b<c> 
the statues of Harmodius and Aristoj?iton. 
Argos also distinguished itself, and it is a 
curious circumstance, that the gi*eate8t Attic 
artists with whom the third period opens, and 
who brought the Attic art to its culniin;iTin'» 
point, are disciples of the Argive Agciodoji 
(about 516 b. c.) In the statues ef the gods 
(ayaAfxaTa), which Were made for temples as 
objects of worship, the hieratic style was more 
or less eonseienttoasly retained, and it Is ttiere> 
fore not in these statues that wo have to seek 
for proo£i of the progress of art. But even in 
temple^tnes wood began to give way to 
other and better materials. liesides brooae, 
marble also, and ivory and g^old were now 
applied to statues of the gods, aud it was not 
uncommon to form the body of n statue of 
wood, and to mnk" its head, arms, and feet 
of stone (oxpoALtiiut;, or to cover the whole of 
sneh a woodMi figure with ivory and geld. 
From the statues of the gods erecte<l for wcir- 
ship we must distinguish those statues which 
were dedicated in temples as hmB^iunm^ and 
which now hecanic customary instead of 
craters, tripods, &c. In these the artists 
were not only not bound to any traditional or 
conventional forms, but were, like the poets, 
allowed to make free use of mytholn{rie;il sub- 

Ijecls, to add, and to omit, or to modify the 
storicfi so «s to tender them move ednyled 
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fat their artittte pnrpowt. A fhlrd cIub of 

statuef*, which were erected dnrinp: this 
period in great numbers, were those of the 
vietort in tbe national gamea, and, thoagh 
more rarely, of other distin^Milshed persons 
(^wipuxvTt^). Those of the latter kind appear 
generally to have been portraits (cMm, 
atatttae iconicae). The flr^t ic<mic statues 
of Harmo<Uus and Aristojriton were made 
by Antt^uor in 509 b.'c, uud iii 47 7 u. c. 
new atataes of the aame persons were madv 
by Criti IS It was also at the period we 
are now (ic&cribing that it became customary 
to adorn the pediments, fkteaea, and other 
parts of temples with reliefs or proups of 
atatues of marble. We still possess two 
great irotlca of thia Und which are aaffldent 
to show their general character during this 
period. 1. The Selinuntine Marbles, or the 
metopes of two temples on the acropolis of 
Selinus in Sicily, which were discovered in 
1823, and are at present in the Mnsettm 
of i'alenno. 2. The Aeginetan Marbles, 
whieh were dieeorered in 1612 in the island 
nf Ar^irina, and are now at ^lunich. They 
consist of eleven statues, which adorned 
two pedfmenta of a temple of Athena, and 
represent the goddess lending the Aoacid*? 
against Troy, and contain manifest allmdons 
to the war of the Greeks with the Persians. 

III. Third Period^ ftom 480 to 330 b. c— 
Durint? this period Athens was the centre 
01 the tine arts in Gnece. Statuary went 
hand in hand with the other arts and with 
Htcmtnre : it became emancipated from its 
ancient fetters, from the stitt'ness and con- 
ventlottal forma of fbrmer timee, and reached 
its culminating point in the sublime and 
mighty works of Fbidias. Uis career begins 
abwit 433 B. 0. The genius of this artist 
was so great and so generally recognised, 
that all the great works which were exe- 
cuted in the age of Pericles were placed 
under his direetion, and thus the whole host 
of artists who were at that rime assembled at 
Athens were engaged in working out his de- 
rigna and ideas. Of these we have still 
some remains : — 1. Parts of the eighteen 
sculptured metopes, together with the frieze 
of the small sides of tiie eella of the temple of 
Theseu^i. Ten of the metopes represent the 
exploits of Hercules, and tbe eight others 
those of Theseus. The figures in the Mexe 
are manifestly gods, but their meaning is un- 
eertain. Cuht- of these tiirnres are in the 
iintish MuAcum. 1. A considerable numlK'r 
of the metopes of the Parthenon, which are 
all adorned with reliefs in marble, a great 
part of the frieze of the eella, some oolossal 
Agures* and • nnmber of fhigmenta of the 
two pedlflMnta of thia teni^. Tho greater 
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part of theae works la now in tbe BHtisli 

Miisciun, where they are collected under the 
name of the Elgin Marbles. Besides the 
sculptures of these temples, there are also 
similar ornaments of other temples extantj 
which show the influence which the school of 
Pliidias exercised in Tarious parts of Greece. 
Of these the most important are, the Phigalian 
marbles, which belonged to the temple of Apollo 
Epicurius, built about 436 b. c., by Ictinus. 
They were discovered in 1812, and constat of 
twenty-three plates of marble belon^^ing to 
the inner frieze of the cella. They are now 
in tiie British Museom. The subjeets repre- 
sented in them are fij^hts with Centaurs and 
Amazons, and one plate sho^vs AixiUo and 
Artemis drawn in a ehariot by slugs. Ahont 
the same time that the Attic school rose 
to its highest perfection under Phidias, the 
school of Argos was likewise raised to its 
summit by Polycletus. The art of making 
bronze statues of athletes was carried by him 
to the greatest perfection : ideal youthful and 
manly beanty waa the sphere in whieh he ex- 
celled. One of his statues, a youthful Dory- 
phorus, was made with such accurate obser- 
vation of the proportions of the parts of the 
bmly, that it was looked upon by the ancient 
artists as a canon of rules on this point. 
Myron of Elenthevae, about 432 b. c., adhered 
to a closer inutation of nature than PolycUi- 
tus, and as far 'a» the impression upon the 
senses was concerned, his works Mere most 
pleasing. The cow of Myron in bronze was 
celebrated in all antiquity. The change whidi 
took place alter the Peloponnesian war in the 
publle ndnd at Athena eoold not fsU to show 
its influence upon the arts also. It was espe- 
cially Scopas of Paros and Praxiteles of 
Athens, about one generation after Myron 
and Polycletus, who gave the reflex of their 
time in their productions. Their works ex- 
pressed the softer feelings and an excited state 
of mind, sueh aa would make a strong Im- 
pression upon and captivate the senset of the 
beholders. lk)th were distinguished as sculp- 
tors in oMrble, and both woiked in the same 
style ; the legendary circles to which most of 
their ideal productions belong are those of 
Dionysus and Aphrodite, a Ihet whieh also 
showM the character of the ape. Cephisso- 
dorus and Timarchiia were sons of Praxiteles. 
There were sereral works of the former at 
Rome in the time of Pliny ; he made his art 
.subservient to passions and sensual desires. 
Most of the ubovu-mentiuned artists, however 
widely their works differed from those of the 
8ch(x)l of Phidias, may yet be regarded as 
having only continued and developed its 
prineiidoB of art in a oeitain direetloin ; bat 
towarda tho end of thia petlod Bnpbranoratul 
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Lyrippas of Skjon carried out tbe principle* | 

of the ArgiTe school of Polyclntus. Thrir 
principal object was to represent the highest 
poedlde dtgne of physical beauty and of ath> 
letic and heroic power. The chief character- 
istic of Lysippus and his school is a close 
imitation of nature, which even contrived to 
icprennt bodily defects in some interertlng 
manner, as in his statues of Alexander. 

IV. I^ourth Period^ from 336 146 b.c. — 
Daring the first fifty years of this period 
the Rchools of Praxiteles and Lysippus con- 
tinued to flourish, especially in works of 
bronse; but after tfais time broiute statnM 
Wi l i rf Idom made, until the art was carried 
on with new vigour at Athene about the 
Mid of the period. Tbe eebool of Lynippus 
gave rise to that of Rhodes, where his dis- 
ciple Chares formed the most celebrated 
among the hundred colossal statues of the 
«un. It was seventy cubits high, and partly 
of metal. It stood near the harbour, and was 
thrown down by an earthquake about 225 
B.C. Antiqiuuiiais amign to this part of the 
fburth period several very beautiful works 
•till extant, as the magnificent group of Lao- 
eoon and bis sons, whieli was diseovered in 
150C near the baths of Titus, and is at present 
at Home. This is, next to the Niobe, the most 
beratiXnl group among the extant works of 
attoicnt art ; it was according to Fliny the 
work of three Rhodian artists : Agrcsander, 
I'olydorus, and Athenodorius. The celebrated 
Farncsian bull is likewise the work of two 
Khorli in artists, Apollonius and Tauriscus. 
In the various kingdoms which arose out of 
thft conquests of Alexamder tiie arts were 
more or less cultivated. Not only were the 
great master-works of former times copied to 
adorn tbe new capitals, but new sehoola of 
artists sprang up in several of them. At 
Pergamus the celebrated groups were com- 
posed which represented the victories of Atta- 
ins and Eumencs over the Gauls. It is 
believed by some that the so-calkd dyinj; 
gladiator at Rome is a statue of a Gaul, which 
origfanUy belonged to one of these snmps. 
The Borphese gladiator in the Louvre is sup- 
posed to be the work of an Epheaian Agasias, 
and to have originally formed apart of soeh a 
baltle-scene. About the close of this period, 
and for more than a century afterwards, the 
Eomans, in the eonquest of the countries 
where the arts had flourished, made it a 
regular practice to carry away the works of 
art. The triumphs over Philip, Antiochus, 
the Aetolians, the Gauls in Asia, Perseizs, 
Pseudo-rhilip, and above all the taking of 
Corinth, ttud subsequently the victories over 
llithridates and deopatrn, filled the Bonwn 
lomples end portiooes with the grcalcst 



I variety of works of art. The seerilegioits 

phmrlcr of temples and the CLirrying away of 
the sacred statues from the public sanctuaries 
heoaine afterwards a oommen prectioe. The 
manner in which Verres acted in Sicily is but 
one of many instances of the extent to which 
these robberies were carried on. The em- 
peron, especially Augustm, CUigula, and 
Nero, followed these examples, and the im- 
mense number of statues which, notwith- 
standing all this, remained at Bhodcs, Delphi, 
Athene, and Ohmpia, is truly astonishinir. — 
We can only briefly advert to the history of 
•tatuery. among the Etruseans and Romans 
down to the year 146 b.c. The Ktni'^rans 
were on the whole an industrious and enter- 
prising people. With the works Greeian 
art they must have become acquainted at an 
early time through their intercourse with the 
Greeks of southern Italy, whotie influence 
upon the art of the Etruscans is evident in 
numerous eases. The w hole range of the 
fine arts was cultivated by the Etruscans at 
an early period. Statuary in clay (whieh 
here supplied the place of w ood, foara, used 
in Greece) and in bronze appears to have 
acquired a high degree of perfeetiknu In 267 
H. c. no fewer than 2000 bronze statues are 
said to have existed at Yolsinii, and numerous 
works of Etruscan art are still extant, which 
show great Tlgour and life, though they do 
not possess a very high degree of beauty. 
Some of their statues are worked in a Greek 
style ; others are of a character peenllnr to 
themselves, and entirely different from works 
of Grecian art, being stifl and ugly : others 
again are exaggerated and forced in their 
movements and attitudes, and resemble the 
figures which we meet with in the repre- 
sentations of Asiatie nations. The Roouns 
previously to the time of the first Tarquin 
are said to have had no images of the gods ; 
and for a long time afterwards their statues 
of gods in clay or wood were made by Etrus- 
can artists. During the early part of the 
republic the works executed at Rome were 
altogether of a usefbl and practical, and not 
of an ornamental character ; and st;ituary w-;i« 
in consequence little cultivated. But iu the 
course of tine the senate and the people, as 
well as foreign states which det-ired to show 
their gratitude to some Roman, began to 
erect bronse statues to distinguished persona 
in the Forum and other places. 

V. Fifth Period, from B.C. 146 fo th.' fall 
of the Western Empire, — During this period 
Rome was the capital of nearly the whole of 
the ancient world, not throuj?h its intellectual 
superiority, but by its military and political 
power. But it nevertheless became the oentrs 
of art and tttenturet the eriiele iwottid 
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thither from all parts of the empire for 
llw purpoM teekbiit Mnployneikt In the 

hoiifies of the preat. The mass of the peo- 
ple, however, had as little taste for and were 
as lltdd eoneerned nboat the arts as erer. 
Tn the time of Nero, who did niuch for the 
arts, we meet with Zenodorus, a foander of 
metal statues, who was commissioned by the 
emperor to execute a colossal statue of 11 o 
feet liitJh, represpntinff Nero as the Sun. In 
the reign of Hadrian the arts seem to begin 
ft new a«ra. He Umaelf was nndoaMedly a 
ron! lover of art, and cncouratrcd it not only 
at llome, but in Greece and Asia Minor. 
Tlw great Villa ofHadiian helow TlvoU, the 
ruins of which cover an extent of ton Koman 
miles in circumference, was richer in works 
of art than any other place in Italy. Here 
more works of art have bocn dug out of the 
ground than anywhere else Avithin the same 
compass. Some statues executed at this time 
are worthy of the higiiest admiTation. Fore- 
mo^t among these stand the statues and busts 
of Antinoos, for whom the emperor enter- 
tained a paari«mate partiality, and who ma 
represented in innumerable works of art. 
The colossal host of Antinous in the Louvre 
fai redeoned one of tiie finest works of ancient 
art, and is placed hy mme critics on an 
equality with the best works that Greece has 
produced. There are also some rery good 
works in red marble which are referred to 
this period, as that material is not known to 
have been used before the age of Uadrian. 
As the arta had received such encouragement 
and brought forth such fruits in the reign of 
Hadrian, the effects remained visible for some 
time during the reigns of the Antooines. 
The frieze of a temple, which the senate 
caused to be erected to Antoninus Tius and 
Faustbia, is adorned with griffins and vesseUs 
of very exquisite workmanship. The best 
Hmong the extant works of this time are the 
equestrian statue of M. Aurelius of gilt 
bfonae, which stands on tlie Capitol, and the 
column of M. Aurelius witli reliefs represent- 
ing scenes of his war against the Marco- 
manni. Alter the time of the Antonines the 
t»\Tnptoms of decline in the arts became more 
and more visible. The most numerous works 
oontinitcd to bo hosts and statues of the em- 
perors, but tlic best amoni? theiu are not free 
from ajfTectatlon and mannerism. In the time 
of Caracidla many statues were made, espe- 
cially of Alexander the Great. Alexander 
S<<vrnis was a great admirer of statues, not 
from a genuine love of art, but because he 
delighted in the representations of great and 
prood men. The nliefs on the triumjjhal 
arch of Septimius Sevcrus, representing his 
fialorios over the Parlliians» Arabsy and Adia^ 



benians, have scarcely any artistic merits. 
Art now declined with great rapidity : harts 

and statues were more seldom made than 
before, and are awkward and poor ; the hair 
is frequently indicated by nothing else hut 

holes bored in the stone. The reliefs on the 
sarcophagi gradually become monotonous and 
lifeless. The reliefs on the arch of Constan- 
I tine, which are not taken from that of Trajan, 
' uc perfectly rude and worthWs, and those 
on the column of Theodosius were not better. 
Before concluding, it remains to say a lew 
words on the destruction of ancient works of 
art. During the latter part of the reign of 
Oonstsntine many statues of the gods were 
destroyed, and not long after his tiuie a sys- 
tematic destruction began, which under Theo- 
dodus spread to all parts of the empire. The 
spirit of destruction, however, was not di- 
rected atrainst works of art in p:eneral and as 
such, but only against the pajjan idols. The 
opinion, therefore, which is entertained by 
!«ome, that the losses we have sustained In 
works of ancient art, arc mainly attributable 
to the introduction of Christianity, Is too 
sweeping? and general. Of the same cha- 
racter is another opinion, according to which 
the final decay of andentart was a consequence 
of the spiritual nature of the new religion. 
The coincidence of the general introduction 
of Christianity with the decay of the arts is 
merely accidental. That the early Christiana 
did not des]>i8e the arts as such, is clear from 
several facts. We know that they erected 
statues to their martyrs, of which we have a 
specimen in that of St. Tlippnlytus in the 
Vatican library. The numerous works, lastly, 
which have been ftnmd In the Christian eata* 
combs at Home, niiRlit alone be a sufTicient 
proof that the early Christians were n^t hos- 
tile towards the representation of the heroes 
of their religion in worlcs of art. In fiict, 
Christianity during the middle ages became 
as much the mother of the arts of modern 
times, as the religion of Circece was the mo- 
ther of ancient art. Another very general 
aud yet incorrect notion is, that the northern 
barbaiians after the eonqoest of Home inten* 
tionally destroyed works of art. This opinion 
is not supported by any of the contemporary 
historians, nor is it at all probable. The her- 
barians were only anxious to carry with 
them the most precious treasures in order to 
enrich themselves ; a statue must have been 
an object of indifference to them. NVlmt pe- 
rished, perished naturally by the circiun- 
stances and calamities of the times. In times 
of need bronze statues were melted down and 
the material used for other purposes ; marble 
statues were frequently broken to pieces and 
vsed for building materials. If we eonsidtr 
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the history of Rome during the first centuries 
after the eonqaest of Italy I17 the GennaiiB, 

we have ovory reason to wonder that so 
many specimens of ancient art have come 
down to our times. The greatest destanietloii, 
at one time, of ancient works of art is sup- 
posod to have occurred at the taking of Con- 
stantinople, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Among the few works saved from 
this devastation are the celebrated bronze 
horses which now decorate the exterior of 
St. Mark's ehureh aft Yenke. They have 
heen ascribed, but nittiOttt Sttllisleiit au- 
. tbority, to Lysippus. 

STILUS or STtLUS is in aU prohaUIity 
the same word with the Greek <m3Ao^, and 
conveys the general idea of an object tapci- 
ing like an architectural oolsnm. It signi- 
fies, (1) An iron instrument, reserabling a 
pencil in size and shape, used for writing 
upon waxed tablets. At one end it was 
sharpened to a point for scratching the 
characters upon the wax, while the other 
end, being flat and ciicular, served to render 
the snrfhee of the tablets smooth again, and 
■so to obliteiate what had heen written. 




Stiliu. (Mufleo Borboaivo, vol. vi. tav. 96.) 



Thus, vertere stilum means to erase, and 
hence to correct. The stylus was also termed 
graphntm^ and the ease In whieh it was kept 
graphiarium. — [2) A sharp stake or spike 
placed in pitfalls before an entrenchment, 
to embarrass the progress of an attacking 
enemy. 

STIPKXTM AIUI, The stipcndiariae urbes 
of the Itomuu provinces were so denominated, 
as being subject to the payment of a fixed 
money-tribute, stipendium, in contradistinc- 
tion to the vectigales, who paid a certain 
portion as a tenth or twentieth of the pro- 
duce of their lands, their cattle, or customs. 
The word $tipendium was used to signify the 
tiri^te paid, as it was originally imposed fat 

and afterwards appropriated to the purpose 
of furnishing the Roman soldiers with pay. 
The tovttnon of the vrhes stipendiariae is 



generally thought to have been more honour- 
alte ttian that of the Teetigales, hot the dio- 

tinction between the two terms was not 
always observed. The word stipendiarius is 
also apfdied to a person wlio reeolTes a fixed 

salary or pay. as a stipendiarius miles. 

silPENDlUM, a pension or pay, from 
stipem and pendo^ hecMise befiore sDrerwas 
coined at Rome the copper money in usie was 
paid by weiirht and not by tale. According 
to Livy, the practice of giving pay to the 
Roman soldiers was not introduced till b.o. 
405, on the occasion of the takin^r of Tarra- 
cina or Anxur. It is probable, however, that 
they reeriTod pay beftnre this time, but, sinee 
it was not paid rcpularly, its first institution 
was referred to this year. In b.c. 403 a 
certain amount of pay was assigned to the 
knights also, or EQumss, p. 156, 6. This, 
however, had reference to the citisens who 
possessed an equestrian fortune, bat had no 
horse (cqvut publicus) assiinied to them by 
the state, for it had always been customary 
for the knights of the 18 centuries to receive 
pay ont of the oonunon treasury, in the shape 
of an allowance for the purchase of a horse, 
and a yearly i>ension of 2000 asses for its 
keep. [Acs Eavwras; Ass HouMUJunm.! 
In the time of the republic the par of a 
legionary soldier amounted to two oboU, or 
a| asses ; a eentnrion xeoeiTed donUe, and 
an equcs or horseman triple. Polybius stataa 
that foot soldiers also received in com evciy 
month an allowance {demermtm) of § of an 
Attic medimnus, or about 2 bushels of wheat: 
the horsemen 7 medimni of barley and 2 of 
wheat. The infantry of the allies received 
the same aUowanee as tiie Roman : the horse- 
men \\ medimni of wheat and 5 of barley, 
liut there was this difference, that the allied 
forces reerived their aUowaneee as • gn» 
tuity ; the Roman soldiers, on the contrary, 
had deducted from their pay the money value 
of whatever they received in com, nrooor, 
or clothes. There was indeed a law parsed 
by C. Gracchus, which provided that besides 
their pay the soldiers should receive from 
the treasury an aUowanoe ibr idoUua ; bat 
this law seems either to have been repealed 
or to have fallen into disuse. The pay was 
doubled for the legkmaries by Julina Osesar 
before the civil war. He aho jrave them 
corn whenever he had the means, without 
any restrictions. Under Augustus it appears 
to liave been raised to 10 asses a day three 
times the original sura). It was still fur- 
ther increased by Domitian. The praetorian 
cohorts reeeived twice as mnoh an ths 
leprionaries. 

bTOLA, a female dress worn over the 
tunie; it same as low aa the aahks or im, 
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and was fustened round the body by a girdle, 
learinff abOTe the breast broad folds. The 
tunic did not reach much below the knee, 
but the esMntial distinction between the tunic 
and stola Kema to hare been that the latter 
always had an instita or flounce sewed to 
the bottom and reaching to the inatep. Over 
the atola the paUa or pallium was worn 
[Pallium], as we see in the cut annexed. 
The stola was the characteristic dress of the 
Roman matrons, as the toga was of the 
Homaa men. Hence the meretrices were 
not iillowod to wear it, but only a dark- 
fuiuurud tugu i und accordingly Iloracc speuks 
of the matrona in eontradistlnettcNi to the 
togata. For the same reason, women who 
had been divorced from their* husbands on 
aocotint of adultery, were mot elknpedto wear 
the atola, hat tmly the toga. 




awKfawlsJiwa (MiwoBoitaiilaa^ v6Liii.l«v.S7.} 

BTR&T£GUS (orpanryoc), general. This 
olBoe and title seems to have been more 
especially peculiar to the democratic states 
of ancient Greece : we read of them, for 
inetanoe, at AflMOs, Tarentum, Syraeuae, 
Vrffos, and Thurii : and when the tyrant** of 
the Ionian cities in Asia Minor were deposed 
by AiiBtagorae, be established strategi in 
their room, to act as chief magistrates. The 
strategi at Athens were instituted after the 
remodelling of the constitution by CUsthenes, 
to discharge the duties which had in former 
times been performed rilhfr by the king or 
the archon polcmarchus. i hey wore ten in 
number, one fbr each of the ten tribes, and 
eboson by the Huflhragcs (x'wxwoi'i'a) of the 
people. Before entering on their duties they 
were required to aabmit to a doetmatia^ or 
examination of their character ; and no one 
was eligible to the office unless he had legiti- 
mate ehildren, and was poeseaaed of landed 



property in Attica. They were, as their name 
denotee, entrusted with the command on mitt* 

tary expeditions, with the superintendence of 
all warlike preparations, and with the regu- 
lation of aU mattera in any way eonneeted 
with the war department of the state. They 
levied and ealiited the soldiers, either per* 
aooally or with the asaistailea of tilt tftzlBraiM. 
They were entrusted with the collection and 
management of the property taxes (citrt^ai) 
raised for the purposes of war ; and also pre- 
sided over the courts of justice in which any 
disputes connected with this subject or the 
trierarchy were decided. They nominated 
from year to year peraona to oenre as 
trierarchs. They had the power of con- 
vening extraordinary assemblies of the people 
in caeea of emergency. But tiieir meet im- 
portant trust was the command in war, and 
it depended upon circumstances to how many 
of the number it was given. At Marathon 
all tlie ten were present, and the chief com- 
mand came to each of them in turn. The 
archon polenmrchus also was there oi^sociatcU 
with tlwm, and, aeeording to the andent 
custom, his vote in a council of war was 
equal to that of any of the generals. Usually, 
however, three only were sent out} caw of 
these (rpiTo? auro?) was considered as the 
commander-inpchie^ but his colleagues had 
an equal veice in a council of war. The 
military chiefs of the Aetolian and Achaean 
leagues were also called ttrategi. The 
Achaean ttrategi had the power of convening 
a general ascemUy of the league on extra- 
ordinary occasions, r/rock writers on Ro- 
man affairs give the name of strategi to the 
praetors. 

STRr>N.\, a present given on a festive 
day, and for the sake of good omen. It was 
chiefly applied to a new ycar'a gift, to a 
present made on the calends of January. In 
accordance with a senatusconsultum, new 
year's gifts had to be presented to Auguatna 
in the Capitol, even when he waa ahaent. 

STRiGlL. [BAL.NEVM.] 

STROPHIUM (Totyta, ToivtSuiv, iir6S€a- 
fioff), a girdle or belt worn liy women round 

the breast and over the inner tunic or che- 
mise. It appears to have been usually mads 
of leather. 

STUl'RUM, ^\nrI.TERIU)l.] 

SUBSIGNA^I, privileged soldiers in the 
time of the empire, who fongbt under a 
standard by themselves, and did not form 
part of the legion. They seem to have been 
the same as the vrjeiilarii. 

SUFFRAgIa sex. [EaviTES.] 

SUFFRAcIiTM, a vote. At Athens the 
voting in the popuka assemblies and the 
oowts of JoalSoe waadtiier by show of bands 

3 A S 
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{XttporovCa) or by ballot («fnf^). Respecting 
the mode of voting at Bone, see Comitia, p. 
107, and Leoes Tabella2ia£. 

SUGG£STU&» means in general any ete> 
▼ated place made of materials heaped up 
(«ttJ and ^we), and is ppociallr applied : (!) 
To the stage or pulpit from which the orator» 
addressed the people in tiie eoodtbu [Ro*- 
TSL\.] — (2) To the elevation from which a 
general addressed the soldiers. — ( 3 ) To the 
elerated seat from which the emperor heheld 
the pubUo fUDim, aleo caltod ert iw iliMw. 

[Cvmrvzrys.] 

SLOVETAUKILIA. [Sacbificixm, p. 325 ; 
Ltotsatio; end woodcut on p. 343.] 
SUPPARUM. [Navis, p. 267, h.] 
SUPFLiCAliO, a solemn thanksgiving or 
rappUeation to the goda» dcwned by the se- 
nate, when all the temples -wrrr opened, and 
the statues of the gods frequently placed in 
ptibllc upon ooocIim {ptiMmaria% to which 
the people offered up thdr thanksgivings and 
prnVers. "^LKcriSTERNrrM.} A mij>plicatio ^xm 
decreed for two dilterent reasou.s. 1. As a 
thttnk»gi\ing, wbiai a great victory had been 
trained : it was u^ully flpcreed us soon a? 
othcial intelligence of tUc victory had been 
received by a letter froin the general in com* 
niand. The number of days during which it 
was to last was proportioned to the import- 
ance of the victory. Sometimes it was decreed 
for only one day, hut more commonly for 
three or live days. A supplication of ten 
days was first decreed in honour of Pompey 
at the ocmclusion of the war with Mithiidates, 
and one of fifteen days ;ifter the victory over 
the Belgae by Caesar, un honour which had 
never been gvanted to any one before. Sub- 
sequently a pupplicatio of twenty days was 
decreed after his conquest of Yercingetorix. 
A suppUeatio wm usually regarded as a pre- 
lude to a triumph, bnt it was not always 
followed by one. This lionour was conferred 
npon (Seem on aoeount of Itte tnppression of 
the conspiracy of Catiline, which had never 
been decreed to any one before in a civil ca- 
pacity (topafM*).— 2. A supplicatiot a solemn 
sappUoation and bimiiliation, was tiao decreed 
in times of public danprr and distress, and on 
account of prodigies, to avert the anger of 
the gods. 

STCOPnANTES ((rv>cotf>dyTri^). At an early 
period in Attio history a law was made pro> 
hiUting the exportation of flfs. Whetiier it 
was made in a time of dearth, or through 
the foolish policy of preserving to the natives 
the most Talwkble of tiieir productions, we 
cannot say. It ajjijcars, however, that the 
law continued in force long after the cause of 
iw emetmen^ or the general belief of its 
utOity, had oeoaed to exist; and Attio flg- 



growers exi>ortcd their Iruit in spite of pro- 
liibitions and penalties. To inform against 
a man for so doin:? wa« ponsidereri h:'.r^h ind 
vexatious ; as ail people are apt to think that 
obtotete statutes may be inflringed with in^ 
pnnity. Hence the term ovKo-ii^^^-rch^ which 
originally signified to lojf an information 
apaimt anothtr fbr expo rHn g fgs, eamo to 
be applied to all ill-natured, malicious, ground- 
less, and vexatious accusations. Sycopkantet 
in the time of Aristophanes and Demosthenes 
designated a person of a peculiar class, not 
eapuble of brin'j- described by any single word 
in our lauguugc, but well understood and 
appreciated by an Atiienian. Ho had not 
much in common with our sycophnnt, but 
was a happy 'compound of the common bar- 
rotor, infbrmer, pettifogger, busybody, roffue^ 
liar, and tlanderer. The Athenian law per- 
mitted any citizen (t6v ^^i^Mvov) to give 
infbnnation against public odfendera, and 
proseeate them in courts of justice. It was 
the poUey of the legislator to encourage the 
detection of crime, and a reward (such as 
lialf the penalty) was fi-equently giTon to tiw 
successful accuser. Such n power, with such 
a temptation, was likely to be abused, unless 
cl ieeked by the force of pnbUe opinion, or 
the vigilance of the judicial tribunals. Fn- 
fortunately) the character of the Athenian 
democraey and tiie temper of the judges 
furnished additional incentives to the in- 
former. Eminent statesmen, orators, ge- 
nerals, magistrates, and all persons of wealth 
and influence were r^arded witii Jenloniy 
by the pfojtle. The more causes came into 
court, the more fees accrued to the judges* 
and fines and oonftscations enriched the 
public treasury. The prosecutor therefore in 
public causes, as well as the plaintiff in dvilt 
was looked on with a more fhvonrable 
than the defendant, and the chances of suc- 
cess made the employment a lucrative one* 
It was not always neoeaeary to go to trial, 
or even to commence legal proceedings. 
The timid defendant was glad to compromise 
the cause, and the conscious delinquent to 
avert the threat of a proiscntion, by paying 
a sum of money to his opponent. Thriving 
informers found it not very difficult to pro- 
cure witnesses, and the profits were divided 
between them. 

S'^LAE (<h)Aat). When a Greek state, ur 
any of its members, had received an injury or 
insult from some other state or some of it* 
members, and the former was unwilling, or 
not in a condition, to deeiare open war, it 
was not unusual to give a commission, or 
grant public authority to individuals to make 
reprisals. Tliis was called crvAac, ot tfvA«« 
^iMnm. This anoient piaetiM may be en^ 
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pared with the modern one of granting letters 
of nunrqne and reprisal. 

SYLLOGEIS (crvXAoveK), usually callod 
ZvAAoyeis tow 6i)fiov, or the Collectors of the 
Pe<q)Ie, were special oommlBsionert at Afhena, 
who made out a list of the property of the 
oligarchs previously to its confiscation. 

8TMBOLAEON, Sl'NALLAGMA, SYN- 
THfiCfi (ovM/SoAcuof, (rvKoAAoyiML, (rvc^m}), 
are all words used to si^'nify a contract, but 
are distinguishable from one another. 2v^' 
fi6Kai» is used of oontraols and bai^oins 
between private pcr^oji^^, and peculiarly of 
loans of money. Thus, avfjifiaXtlt/ cis ivSftd- 
9oio¥ is, to lend upon the seearlty of a dave. 
ZvvoAAay^ 8i{fniHc8 any matter negotiated 
or transacted between two or more persons, 
wliether a eontraet or anything else. 
0i?«ci| is used of more solemn and important 
contracts, not only of those made between 
private individuals, but also of treaties and 
conventions between kings and states. 

SYMPOSIUM (<rv^ir6<noi', comissatio, con- 
vimtfm), a drinking-party. The symposium 
most be disCiiigubhed from the deipnon (ttlw 
vov), for thouffh drinkin? almost always fol- 
lowed a dinner-party, yet the former was 
regarded an entirely distinct from the latter, 
was rejifulated by different customs, and ft-e- 
quently received the addition of many guests, 
who irero not present at the dinner. For 
the Ore^ did not usually drink at their 
dinner, and it wa« not till the conclusion of 
the meal that wine was introduced. Sym- 
posia were "very fkeqnent at Athens. Their 
enjoyment was heightened by agrreeable con- 
versation, by the introduction of music and 
dancing, and by games and amusements of 
various kinds : sometimes, too, philosophical 
subjects were discussed at them. The sym- 
poste of Plato and Xenophon give us a lively 
idea of such entertainments at Athens. The 
name itself shows, that the enjoyment of 



drinking was the main object of the sym- 
posia : wine from tine Juice of the grape (elivc 
a/xTreAt»'t>?) was tlje only drink partaken of by 
the Greeks, with the exception of water. 
The wine was almost inTarlaUy mixed with 
water, and to drink it unmixed (axparoy) was 
considered a characteristio of barbarians. 
The mixture was made to a large 'vessel 
called the Crater, tcom which it was con- 
veyed into the drinking-cups. The guests at 
a symposium reclined on couches, and were 
crowned with garlands of flowers* A master 

of the revels (opx^i' Trj? noaeux;, <7V/i7rotriap>f05, 
or /SoiTiAcvs) was usually chosen to conduct 
the sympodom, whose commands the whole 
company haid to obey, and who rofr\datid the 
whole order of the entertainment, proposed 
the amusements, Ac. The same practice 
prevailed among the Romans, and their sym* 
posiarch was called Moffister, or Jtex Con- 
vivii, or the Arbiter BibendL The choice 
was generally determined hf the throwing of 
astragali or tali. The proportion in which 
the wine and water were mixed was hxed by 
him, and alM how mosth each of the eom- 
pany was to drink, fiir it was not usually 
left to the option of each of the company to 
drink as much or as little as he pleased. 
The cups were always carrie<l roaiwi from 
right to left (eirl 6t$ta\ and the same order 
was observed in the oonversation, and in 
everything that took place in the entertain- 
ment. The company frequently drank to the 
health of one another, and each did it espe- 
cially to the one to whom he handed the 
same cup. Respectiner tlie panics and anuise- 
ments by which the sjinposia were enlivened, 
it is un n ece s sary to say much here, as most 
of them arc described in separate articles in 
this work. Enigmas or riddles (fuviyfiara 
or YPt^) were among the most usual and 
faroorito modes of diversion. Each of the 
company propoeed one in turn to his rigbt- 
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hand neigliboiir ; if lie solTed it, he was re- 
warded irith » crown, a garland, a cake, or 

« imcthin^ of a similar kind, and sometimes [ 
viith a kiss ; if he failed, he had to drink a 
rup of unmixed wine, or of wine sdxed with 
salt wiiter, at one draught. The oottabos 
was also another fj&Tonrite game at symposia, 
and was plaj-ed al in Tarioaa ways. [Cot- 
TABV8.1 Representations of symposia are 
very common on ancient vases. Two {^lests 
usually reclined on each conch (*tAtM7), as 
is explained on p. 9$, but sometimes there 
were live persons on one conch. A tlrinkinj?- 
party among the Romans was sometimes 
called eotntrium, but <he word oomisnitib 
more nearly corresponds to the Greek pym- 
posium. [CoMissATio.J The Romans, how- 
ever, nsnally drank dmini^ their dinner 
(coena'^, whicli they frequently prolonged 
during many hours, in the later times of the 
republic and under the empire. Their cus- 
toms connected with drinking differed little 
from thosp of the Greeks, and have been in- 
cidentailv noticed above. 

STNdIcUS (vMuiosy, MS mhoeaUt is ft«* 
quently used as sjTionymous with the word 
aynegonu (ervi^ryopos), to denote any one who 
pleads the cause of anotber, whether in ft 
court of justice or elsewhere, but was pecu- 
liarly applied to those orators who were sent 
by the state to. plead the eause of their ooun- 
trymen before a foreign tribunal. Aeschines, 
for example, was appointed to plead before 
the Amphictyonic council on the subject of 
the Delian temple; but a eertain discovery 
havinf? been ma^lc, not very creditable to his 
patriotii»n, the court of Arcioi>agus took upon 
themselves to remove him, and appoint Hypo- 
rides in hi« F*:r>n(l. Tlicrc were other si/ndiri, 
who acted rather m magistrates or Judges 
tiiaa as advoeates, though they probably 
derived their name ftom the cirnim^tanrn of 
their being appointed to protect the interests 
of tiie state. These were extraordinary ftme- 
tionaries, created from time to time to exer- 
cise a jurisdiction in disputes oonceming 
confliMcaUHl property. 

StN£DRI (MMSpet), ft name given to the 
members of any council, or any body of men 
Who sat together to consult or deliberate. 
The ooaigress of Greeks at Salamis is ealled 
rrvve^piov. Frequent reference is made to the 
general assembly of the Greeks, rb koivov rmf 
BAAifmnr «riiv(fl^ior, at Corinth, Thermopylae, 
or fi ^rwhrrr. The congress of the stites 
belonging to the new Athenian alliance, 
fonned after n. o. 877, was called «we5pio»', 
and the deputies avftipoi, and the sums fur- 
nished Iqr tiie allies ovi^ofci^, in order to 
avoid tte old and hateful name of ^poc or 
tribute. The luuae of ewA^w was given at 



Athens to any magisterial or official body, as 
to the court of AreiopagoSt or to the place 
where they transacted bosiiiess, their board 
or council-room. 

8tN£OdRU6 (wmfyopos). In. eftuses of 
importance, wherein the state -was Uftterially 
interested, more especially in those which 
were brought before the court upon an efwy* 
yeXia, it was usual to appoint public advo- 
cates (called ow^yopoi, tnivdiKoi, or icaT»iyop<H) 
to manage the prosecution. In ordinary (»aes 
however the accuser or prosecutor (xot^y^ 
po?) was a distinct person from the ovFiryopos. 
who acted only as auxiliary to him. It 
might be, indeed, that the ovmfyopof per- 
formed the most important part at the trial, 
or it might be that he performed a subordi- 
nate part, making only a short speech in 
support of the prosecution, which was railed 
ciriAoycK. But however this might be, he 
was in point of law an auxiliary only, and 
^ as neither entitled to a share of the reward 
(if any' trivfn by the law to a successful ac- 
cuser, nor liable, on the other hand, to a 
penidty of a thousand drachms, or the anM** 
consequent upon a failure to get a fifth part 
of the votes. The fee of a drachm (to <mn»- 
yopmiti') mentioned by Arirtaphaiiea was 
probably the stim paid to thr r.ublic advocate 
whenever he was employed on behalf of the 
state. There appears to have been (at least 
at one period) a reprular appointment of erv»i}- 
yopoi, ten in number, for what purpose 
they were appointed, is a matter about whldi 
we have no certain faiformation : but it is not 
unreasonable to suppose tb;it these ten wk^ 
yopoi were no other than the public advocates 
who were employed to ooatoet state pmas- 
cutions. 

STNGRAPHE (,<rvYfpa<pi), signifies a writ- 
ten contract : whereas ^wdifiot and 4^lpl^^ 

Xaioi' do not neccssuril/ import that the 
contract is in writing ; and ofioAoyia is, 
strictly speaking, ft verbal agreement. At 
Athens important contracts were u-iviUy rr- 
duced to writing ; such as leases (|iur^<rei?), 
loans of money, and all executory agree- 
ments, where certain conditions were to be 
performed. The whole was contained in a 
little tablet of wax or wood (fUfiAiov or ypati' 
|M!mbv, sometimes double, <t«rvxeir), which 
was sealed, and deposited with some third 
person, mutually agreed on between the 
parties. 

StNOIKIACowoucia). — (1) A festival cele- 
brated ev«ry year at Athens on the 16th of 
Hecatombaeon in honour of Athena. It was 
believed to have been instituted by Thes^'us 
to commemorate the concentration of the 
government of the various towns of Atdea 
It Atlieiia.»(a) A house adapted to held 
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wwrml llunlliM, » lodginfr-hoiise, liMtffa, «• 

the Romans wouUl say. The Imlcfinj^-houscs 
were let mostly to foreigners who came to 
Athens on buaiiimM, and etpccially to the 
M«rouco(, whom the law did not allow to 
acquire real property, and who therefore 
could not purchase houses of their own. The 
rent was oommonly paid hy the month. 
Lod^np-honscs were frequently taken on 
speculation by persons called yavxivtipot or 
oTtJjMwxM, who made a profit by nndertotting 
them. 

SYNTHESIS, a garment frequently worn 
at dinner, and.Hfimetlmea alto on other oeea* 

gions. As it was inconvrnient to wear the 
toga at table, on account of its many folds, it 
was customary to have dreeses especially ap- 
propriated to thle parpoae, called ««•!«* eoe- 
natoriae, or eoenatoria, aecuhitoria, or ^fnihe- 
tes. The synthesis appears to have been a 
kind of titnie, as indumentum rather than an 
am ictus. [Amictus.] Thnt it was, however, 
an easy and comfortable kind of dress, as wc 
flhoold- say, eeema to he evident flrom tie uae 
at table above niontioned, and also from its 
ueing worn by all classes at the Satvbna- 
tiA, a aeaaon of universal relaxation and 
enjoyment. More than this respecting its 
form wc cannot say ; it was usually dyed 
with some colour, and was not white, Uke the 
toga. 

SYRTNX (<n;p<.7^), the Pan's pipe, or Pan- 
dean pipe, was the appropriate muf«ical instru- 
ment of the Areadiaa and otiier Oredan 
shepherds, and was regarded by thrm n> the 
invention of Fan, their tutelary god. When 
the Roman poets had occasion to mention it, 

they called it fistula. It was formed in 
general of seven hollow stems of cane or 
reed, fitted together by means of wax, having 
been previously cut to the proper lengths, 
and ai^asted so as to taaa an oetave; but 




sometimes sine were admitted, giving an 

equal number of notes. A syrinx of eight 
reeds is represented on p. 278. 

8YRMA (ovp^a), which properly means 
that which is drawn or dragged (from <nJpw), 
is applied to a dress with a train. It was 
more especially the name of the dress worn 
by the tragic actors, whieh had a train to it 
trailing ui)on the pround. Ilenco we find 
syrma used metaphorically for tragedy itself. 

SYSSITIa (ovmnrut). The eostom of 
taking the principal meal of the day in 
public prevailed extensively amongst the 
Greeks from very early ages, hnt more par- 
ticularly in Crete and at Sparta. The Cretan 
nauie for the syssitia was AndrHa (ai'^ia), 
the singular of which is used to denote the 
building or puUie hall where they Mere 
given. This title affords of itself a suflRciont 
indication that they were confined to men 
and youths only. All the adult citizens parw 
took of the public meals anjonpst the Cretans, 
and were divided into companies or " mes-scs," 
called Maeriae ( ^rotptiM), or sometimes en* 
drrir. The syssitia of the Cretans wei"C 
diHtinguished by simplicity and temperance. 
They always sol at Iheir tables, even in later 
times, when the custom of reclining hart Inen 
introduced at Sparta. In most of the Cretan 
cities, the expenses of the sysiritia were de- 
frayed out of the revenues of the public 
lands, and the tribute paid by tlie perioeci, 
the money arising from which was applied 
partly to the aervioe of the gods, and portly 
to the maintenance of all the citizens, both 
male and female ; so that in this respect 
there skight be no dilRnrenee between the rich 

and the poor. The Spartan syssitia were in the 
main so similar to those of Crete, that one was 
said to be bonowed from the other. They dit* 
fercd flrom the Cretan in the following respects. 
The expenses of the table?! at Sjiarta were not 
defrayed out of the public revenues, but every 
hcod of a flunHy was obliged to contribute a 
certain portion at his own cost and charpe ; 
those who were not able to do so were excluded 
firom the publie tables. The guests were 
divided into companies, generrllv of fifteen 
persons each, and all vacancies wei-e filled up 
by ballot, in whieh unanimous consent was 
indispensable for election. No persons, not 
even the kings, were excused fVom attend^ 
ance at the public tables, except for some 
satisfactory teosoii, as when engaged in n 
sacrifice, or a chase, in M hich latter case the 
individual was required to isend a present to 
his table* Eaeh person wan supplied with a 
cup of mixwl wine, which was filled again • 
when required : but drinking to excess wa4 
prohlbltod at Sparta aa well as in Crete. 
The repast was of a plain and simple cbo- 
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raeter, and the eoatrflrattoii of caeh member 

of a mess (<^€i5tTT)?) w as settled by law. The 
priticipul dish wa3 the black brotti (jUKas 
^tuftoiX with pork. Moreorer, the entertain- 
ment was enlivened by cheerful t^nversation, 
though on public matters. Sinping* also was 
i'requcutiy introduced. The urrangementji 
were under the eaperintendeiioe of the po- 
lemarchA. 



miBELLA« dim. of TABULA, a bUlet or 
X tablet, -with which eodi eitixen and Judex 

voted in the comitia and courta of jnatiee. 
For details see pp. 107, 236. 

TABELLXRIUS, a letter-carrier. As the 
Bomans had no public poet, they were obliged 
to employ special mes.^cnpers, who were called 
tabellarii, to convey their letters {tabdlae^ 
fU0rae)t when they bad not an opp(»tiinity 
of sending them otherwise. 

TABERNACULUM. [iKXPtUM.] 
. TABLlNUM. tl>(nnra.} 

TABULAE. This word properly means 
planks or boards, whence it ia applied to 
aeveral objects, as gaming-tables, pictures, 
hot more especially to tablets used for writing. 
Generally, tabulae and t(fbeUa€ signify waxen 
tiiblcts [tabulae ceratae), which were tliiu 
pieces of wood, usually of an oblong ahape^ 
covered over with wax [cera). The wax was 
written on by means of the stilus. These 
tabulae were aometimee made of ivory and 
citroU'Wood, but pcnerally of the wood of a 
more common tree, as the beech, fir, &c. The 
outer sides of the tablets ooneisted merely of 
the wood ; it was only tlie inner sides that 
were covered over with wax. They were 
fastened together at the back by means of 
wires, which answered the purpose of hinges, 
so that they opened and shut like our books ; 
and to prevent the wax of one tablet rubbing 
against the wax of the other, there was a 
raised margin around each, as is clearly seen 
in the woodcut on p. 354. There were 
sometimes two, three, firar, flye, or even 
more, tablets fastened together in the above- 
mentioned manner. Two such tablets were 
called diptycha (fitjrruxa), whlch merely 
means twice-folded " (from im/aow, to 
fold "), whence we have mvKriov, or with 
the T omitted, nvrr&v. The Laliu word pu- 
ffillares, which is the name frequently given 
to tablets covered with wax, may pcrliups be 
connected with the same root, though It ia 
usually derived fipom pvgilhm^ because they 
. were small enonph to he held in the hand. 
Three tablets fastened togctiier were called 
iir^^^feha ; In the same way we also read of 
ptnte^ptifohat and otpolj/pt^ka or mulUplicu | 



(sefws). The pages of tiiese tablets were 

frequently ealled by the name of Cfirae alone; 
thus wc read of prima cera, altera cera, 
"first pape," ** second page.** In tabtela 
containing important legal documents, espe- 
cially wills, the outer edges were pierced 
through with boles {foramina)^ through 
which a triple thread {linum) was passed, 
and upon which a s^^al was then placed. 
This was intended to guard against forgery, 
and if It was not done such documents wm 
null and void- Waxen tablets were used 
among the Romans for almost every species 
of writing, where great length was not re- 
quired. Thus letters were frequently written 
upon them, which were secured by being 
fastened together with packthread and sealed 
with wax. i^gai documents, and eepedally 
wills, were almost always written on waxen 
tablets. Such tablets were also used for ac> 
oounta, in which a person entered wlint he 
received and expended {tabulae or codex 
aeccpti et expcma), whence nooae t a bt ^ a e 
mean an abolitioii of debts either whoUy or 
in part. The tablets used in voting in the 
comitia and the courts of Justice were also 
cidledtabulae^asweUastabdlae* [Tabklui.] 

I ABClaRII were notaries or accountants, 
who are first mentioned under this name in 
the time of the empire. Public notaries, 
who had the charge of public doeoments,. 
were also called tabularii. They were first 
established by M. Antoninus in the provinces, 
who ordained that tiie birttia of all diUdien 
were to be announced to the tabolaiii within 
thirty days fnm the birth. 

TABOlJlRltJM, a place whiere the pnblie 
records {tabulae publicae) were kept. These 
records were of various kinds, as for instance 
senatusconsulta, tabulae censoriae, registers 
of births, deaths, of the names of those who 
assumed the totra virilis, &c. Tb^rp were 
various tabularia at lUtme, all of which were 
in tonples; we find mention made, of ta- 
bularia in the temples of the Nymphs, ot 
Lucina, of Juventus, of XAbitina, of Cere*^ 
and mtwe especially In that <tf Saturn, which 
was also the public treasury. 

T.AGUS (rayosX a leader or general, was 
more espedally the name of Uio militery 
leader of the Thessalians. He is sometimes 
called kinp (fiamXevi). His command was of 
a military rather than of a civil nature, and 
he seems only to lutre been appointed when 
there was a war or one was apprehrr.drd. 
We do not know the extent of the power 
which the Tagoa possessed conatitatiaoally, 
nor the time for which he held the office ; 
probably neither was precisely fixed, and de- 
pended on the oircumstuces of flw times 
and tiie diaraeter of tiie individosL 
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TXLAbIa, cmaU wings, fixed to the ancles 
of Henne« and reckoned amoiif bia attri- 
butes (ireSiAa, jmjvoire'SiAoy). In nmnv Moiks 
of ancient ui t tliey are repre«eiuud growing 
from his ancles (we cat, p. 68) ; but more 
fircquently he is represented with sandals, 
which have wings fatiteaed to them on each 
sid« over tbe aiuta^ 




(Fkma • Stenw «f UctoiBs at Naplci.} 

TALAiWlO. [MATSiifoirnnr.] 

TALENTUM (raAai'Toi') meant originally 
a balance [Libka], then the substance 
weighed, and lastly and commonly a certain 
weight, tlw talent. The Greek system of 
money, as well m tbe Roman [As], was 
founded on a reference to weight. A cer- 
tain waiirkt of cilver among the OreAi, as 
of copper amonpr the Romans, was used as* a 
representative of a value, which was origin- 
ally and generally that of the metal Itself. 
The talent therefore and it"? di-^nsions arc 
denominations of money as weU as of weight. 
The Ore^ syetem ttf wei^ta ecntaiaed fbur 
prindpat dmomfaatfamai which, though dif- 



ferent in different times and places, and even 
at the eame piaee for dUUetent snbslaiicea, 

always bore the same relation (o each other. 
These were the talent (toAovtoi'}, -n hich waa 
the largest, then the mina (fuA}^ the draehna 
(SpaxnTq), and tlic obolus (o/3oAo?). [Sec 
Tables.] The Attic and Aeginetan were the 
two standards of money most in u.<te in Greece. 
The Attic mina was 4/. la. 3d., and t':>' t ilr:.t 
2-13/. 15jf. The Aeginetan mina was 5/. lis. id., 
and the talent 343/. lbs. The Euboic taleut 
waa of nearly the mme weight aa the Attic. 
A much smaller talent was in U!?c for gold. 
It was equal to six Attic drachmae, or about 
f 01. and 71 grs. It was called the goM 

talent, or the SiciUnn talent, from its beiny: 
much used by the Greeks of Italy and Sicily. 
This is the talent always meant when the 
word ocnue in Homer. This small talent 
explains the xise of the tenn •fft'eat talent 
{magnum talent t/tn;, which we tiud in Latin 
anthors, for the ^-ilvor Attic talent was preat 
in comparison with this. But the use of the 
word by the Romans is altogether very in- 
exact. Where talents are mentioned in the 
cLiRfical "wi'iters without any specification of 
the standard, we must gcnendly luulerstand 
the Attic. 

TALIO, fh)m Talis, si;xnifies an equivalent, 
but it is used only in the sense of a punish- 
ment or penalty the same in kind and degree 
as the mii-cluef which the guilty person has 
done to the body of another. Talio, as a 
punishment, was a part of the Mosaic law. 

TALUS (MTimynAetX a hm^le^bone. The 
huckle-bones of sheep and proats were used 
to play with from the earliest times, princi- 
pally hy women and ddldreii, oecaalonaUy hy 
old men* To play at this game was some* 
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ttmM called vwroAiMfciy, beeaase lire bonet 

or other objects of a similar kind were em- 
ployed.; and this number is retained among 
01tn•^res. When the Rtdes of the bone were 
marked with different values, the game he- 
came one of chance. [Ai.KA ; Tksskua.I The 
two ends were left blank, becaut»e the lx>ne 
could not ie«t upon either of them on aceoont 
of its eorvature. The four remaining sides 
were marited with the numbers 1, 3, 4, 6 ; 
1 and 6 htiag on two opposite sidea, and 
3 and 4 on the other two nppo ite pides. 
The Greek and Latin names of the numbers 
were as IMIows : — 1. Mowdk, clf, inStM^, Xuk ; 

Ion. OXvTf : D/i'o, Vuliurius, canit : 3. Tp£a5, 
Ternio ; 4. Terpat, Quatemio ; 6. 'E^aSi eftnj^, 
; Senio. Two persons played together 
at this game, using foar bones, which they 
threw up into the air, or emptied out of a 
dice-box, and observing the numbers on the 
uppermost sides. The numbers on the filar 
sides of the four bones admitted of thirty-live 
different combinations. The lowest Uirow 
of all waa fimr aee« {/oMre wMorio* ^ua- 
tuor). But the value of a tl n osv was not in 
all cases the sum of tbe four numbers turned 
Qp. The highest in 'value waa that ealled 
Venus, or jactia Venereus, in whioh the 
numbers cast up •were all different, the mm 
of them being only fourteen. It was by ob- 
taining this throw that the king of the feast 
was appointed amons? the Komans [Svmpo- 
sirif ], and hence it was also called JBasilicus. 
Certain other tbrowa were called hy parton- 
lar names, taken from gods, illustrious men 
and wmnen, and heroes. Thus the throw, 
conitetfng of two aeea and two trays, making 
eight, which number, like the jactus Vene- 
reus, could be obtained only OQoei was de> 
nominated Stesichorus. 

TAMIAE (roiMBiX the treasurers of the 
temples and the revenue at Athens. The 
wealthiest of all the temples at Athens was 
that of Athena on the AeropoUa, the treasnrea 
of which were tinder the prtuirdianship of ten 
tcuniae, who were chosen annually by lot 
fhnmt the class of pentaeoriomedlmnJ; and 
afterwards, when the distinction of classes 
had ceased to exist, from among the wealthi- 
est of Athenian citizens. The treasorera of 
the other gods were chosen in like manner; 
but they, about the 90th Olympiad, were all 
Itnited into one board, while thot»e of Atliena 
remained distinct. Their treasnryt however, 
was transferred to the same place as that of 
Athena, viz., to the opisthodomus of the 
Parthenon, where were kept not only all the 
treasures beloncrinR' to the temples, but also 
the state treai»ure (o«na ;(pi}/4.aTa, as contra- 
distingoished from hpf), under the care of 
the treaaniera of Athena. All the ftmda of 



the state were eonaidered as being in a man- 
ner consecrated to Athena ; while on the 
other hand the people reserved to themselves 
the right of making use of the saered mo» 
nies, as well as t)ic other property of the 
templec, if the safety of the state should re- 
quire It. Payments made to the temples 
were reetfved by ttue treasurers in the pr»> 
sence of some members of the senate, just as 
public monies were hy the Apodectae; and 
tlicn the troBinirorB bfeamo re a ponsiblo fiir 
their safe euatody* — The treasurer of the 
revenue fyaiUms or ivttMiatrifs Tijs xoit^ 
wptHnSovy was a more important peraonago 
than those last mentioned. lie was not a 
mere keeper of monies, like them, nor a 
mere receiver, like the apodectae ; but a 
general paymaster) who received through the 
apodectae all money which was to be dis- 
bursed for the purposes of the admiuiBtration 
(except the property-taxes, which were paid 
into the war-office, and the tribute from the 
allies, whioh was paid to the hellenotamiae 
[Eteu£KATA3irAK]), and then distributed it in 
such manner as he was required to do by the 
law i the surplus (if any) he paid into the 
war-ofllfle or tibe tiieorle fimd. As this per- 
son knew all the channels in which the 
public money had to flow, and exercised a 
general superintendence over the expendi- 
ture, he waa competent to give advice to tlm 
people upon financial measures, with a view 
to improve the revenue, introduce economy, 
and prtraA ahueea ; he is aometimea called 

rafxCa^ ttjs 2iour^<re(d{, or o hrX Slouct^- 
(rews, and may be r^rded as a sort of minis- 
ter of ilnanee. Hbvraa elected by Tote(x<N»- 
TOfia), and held his office for four years, but 
was capable of being re-elected. A law, 
however, was passed during the administra- 
tion of Lyeurgus, the orator, prohibiting re- 
election ; so that Lyeurgus, who is reported 
to have continued in office for twelve years, 
must have held it fhr tiie last dght years 
under fictitious names. The power of this 
officer was by no means free from control ; 
inasmuch as any individual was at liberty to 
propose financial measures, or institute cHmi- 
nal proceedings for malversation or waste of 
the public funds ; and tiiere vraa an hmypm^ 
^sdf T^? 6ioi<c^ar«df appointed to check the 
accoimts of his superior. Anciently there 
were persons called Panstae (ffo^tarai), who 
appear to have assisted the tamiaftinaomo 
part of their duties. The money disbursed 
by the treasurer of the revenue was some- 
times paid direetty to the Tarions persona in 
the employ of the govcrnmrnt, sometimes 
through subordinate pay offices. Many pub* 
Uo ftineCionariaa had thohr own pa>'ma8lerR. 
who were dependent on the trcaauvcr of tbt 
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revenue, receiving their funds from him, 
and then distributing them iu their n» 
spcctive departments. Such wore the rpLr)p>o- 
iroioi, ni)(onxnoif ofiosmoi, ro/^poiroioi, e>rcfie> 
Ai|TM MwpW, who rec ei ved throofili tMr 
own tamiae such sums a« they roquirod from 
time to time for the prosecution of their 
works. The payment of Ha ji^ielal ftos 

was made by the Colncrctdo {KutXaxpiroA), 
which, and the providing for the meals in 
the Prytancium, were the only duties that 
remained to thorn after the establishment of 
the apodectae by Ckisthenes. The truniae 
of the sacred vessel* (7% IlapaAov and 
SoAaMu^) aeted not only as treasurcn, hat 
ns trn-rarchs, the e\pen?;cs (amo-^ritni'^ for 
the two 8htpa together to. about Kixtet^n ta- 
lents) being provided by the state. They 
were elected by vote. Other trierarchs hud 
their own private tamiae. — The war fund at 
Athens (independently of the tribute] was 
provided from two sources : first, the pro- 
perty~t;)\ f*4cr^>opa), and secondly, the sur- 
plus oi the yearly revenue, wtiich remained 
after defrftyis; the expeoMs of the oivll 
admini^^tration. Of the ten stratctri, who 
were annually elected to preside over the 
war department, one was called <rrp«Tiyyh» 6 
cVt r5<r 5iot<ti; TCUJS-, to wh irn the inana^rcinent 
of the war fund was entrusted. He had 
undor Mm a treasurer, called the ra^Sw lAr 
VTpoLTmTutSav, who gave out tlie pay of the 
troops, and defrayed all othor o\-pen?es inci- 
dent to the service. So much ol the surplus 
revenva as was not required ftar the par- 
poses of war, wa^ to be paid by the treasurer 
of the revenue into the theoric fUnd; of 
whiehf after Che arehonship of EuelfdeSf 
special munag^ers were created. [Thkohk a/ 
—Lastly, we have to notice the treasurers of 
the demi (ftfruir tu/^), and those <rf the 
tribes {^vkm¥ Ta^iiauL), who had the care of 
the funds belonging to their respective com- 
munities, and pcrfurmcd duties analogous 
to those of the state treasurers. The demi, 
as well as the tribes, had their common lauds, 
which were usually let to farm. The rents of 
t h ese termed the principal partof theirrevenoe. 

TAXIARf'TTT (ro^t'opxoO, military officers 
at Athens, next in rank to the strategi. 
They were tea in nnmher, like the strategi, 
one for each tribe, and were elected by vote 
(X**P0*^o*^)> In war each commanded the 
Ii^iuitry <tf his own tribe, and they were fre- 
quently called to assist the strategi with their 
advice at the war-cnunoil. In peace tliey 
asHi^ted the strategi in levying and enlisting 
soldiers, and seem to have also assisted the 
Btratrgi in the discharge of mnny of their 
other duties. The taxiarchs were so called 
frooi their eonimaadiiif UtuU (t<i^X whiah 



were the principal divisions of the hoplites 
in the Athenian army. Eaeh tribe {4^^) 
formed a tnrh. A" there were ten tribes, 
there were consequently in a complete Athe- 
nian army ten tfwrejs, hut the number of men 
contained in r k li ^.vonld of course vary ac- 
cording to the importance of the war. Among 
the other Greets, the ttaeit wntbe name of 
a much smaller division of trooi». The 
lochiu (Aoxos) among the Athenians was a 
subdivision of the taxiSt and tlie luchaffi 
(Aoxa-yoO were pcobably appointed by the 
taxiarchs. 

T£gCLA (icepofiaf, dim. Kepafii^), a roofing- 
tile. Rooflafr-tiles were originally made, 
like bricks, of baked cl;iy (y^s owttjs). Byses 
of Naxus first introduced tiles of nmrUe 
about the year 630 n. e. A stlU more ex- 
pensive and ma^rnificent method of roofing 
consisted in the use of tiles made of bronze 
and gilt. At Rome the houses were origin- 
ally roofed with shingles, and contiDLedtO 
be so down to tlie time of the war with 
I*yrrhus, when tiles began to supersede the 
old roofln^material. 

TKICHOPOII (reixoiroioO, masri'trates at 
Athens, whose business it was to build and 
keep in repair the pnblie walls. They ap- 
pear to have been eU'cted by vote (^ctpo- 
Toia'a), one from each tribe, and probably 
for a year. Funds were put at their dis- 
posal, for which they had their treasurer 
(rofiiat) dependent on the treasurer of the 
revenue. They were liable to render an 
aooount .(cvMvq) of their management of 
these funds, and also of their general con- 
duct, like other magistrates. Tiiis office 
has been Invested with peetdiar Interest in 
modern times, on account of its having' h<^rn 
held by Demosthenes, and its having given 
ooeasloa to the flunous prosecution of Cteai- 
phon, who proposed that Demost Irenes aliouid 
receive the honour of a crown before he had 
rendered his account according to law. 

TfiLA ((orfe), a loom. Although weav- 
injr was among the Greeks and Romans a 
distinct trade, carried on by a separate class 
of psmoBB (i^^Unrai, Uxtoru and te<HMs^ 
linteonea), yet every considerable domestic 
establlslunent, especiaUy in tlie country, con- 
tained a loom, together with the whole appa* 
ratus necessary for the working of wool 
{lanijicium, ToAoo-ta, ToAcurut^pyia). [Cala- 
TiTt7s.] These occupations were all supiwsed 
to be carried on nnder the protection of 
Athena or Minerva, specially denominated 
Ergane ('E<»ydiTj). When the farm or the 
palace was sufficiently large to admit of it, a 
portion of it called the histon (JotJm') or ter- 
trinum was devoted to tliis purpotie. The 
work was there inindpatty eatried en bf 
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female sUTes {quatillariae), under the eafier- 
bitendence of the miiitress of the house. 
Every thinp woven consists of two c jsential 
parts, the warp and the woof, called m Latin 
ttamen and subteffmeHf ntbtemen, or trtma; 
in Greek rrqfjMv and tepoxi^. The warp was 
called stamen in Latin (from ttare) on ac- 
eoant of Iti ttreet poeture in the loom. The 
corresponding^ Greek term (mqtxojv, and like- 
wise urns, have evidently the same deriva- 
tion. For flie eame reMon, the very first 
operation in weaving was to set up the loom 
(itrnv «rnj<raffdai) ; and the web or cloth, 
before it was cut down or " descended " from 
the loom, was called ceitf» pminu or pm- 
duln tela, bcoauso it hunp from the trans- 
verse beam, or Jugum, These particulars 
are all cleu^ exhibited in the pieture of 
Circe's loom given In the annexed ent. We 




TUm Loott. (FramttMVaticwlf&orTiifil.) 

observe in the preceding woodcut, about the 

middle of the apparatus, a transverse rod 
passing through the warp. A straigrht cane 
was well adapted to be so used, and its appli- 
eation is clearly expreewd by Ovid in the 
words stamen secernii amndo. In plain 
weaving it was inserted between the threads 
of (he warp ao aa to divide ttiem into two 
portions, the threads on one side of the rod 
alternating with those on the other side 
thnraghoot the whole breadth of the warp. 
In a very ancient form of the loom there was 
a roller underneath the jugum, turned by a 
handle, and on which the web was wound as 
the work advanoed* The threads oltiie warp, 
besides bein? separated by a transverse ro<l 
or plank, were divided into thirty or forty par- 
eela, toeaeh of which a stone was suspended for 
the purpose of keeping the warp in a i^erpen- 
dicttlar position, and allowing the necessary 
play to the strokes of the spatha. Whilst 
the comparatively coarse, stronp:, and much- 
twisted thread designed for the warp was 
thus arranged in parallel lines, the woof re- 
mained upon the spindle [Fuses], forming a 
spool, bobbittf or pen (»n|ioj). This was either 
oonvqpsd tiirough the warp without any 
idtlUional contxiTaae^ or it was made to 



revolve in a shuttle (radius). This was 
made of box brouf ht from the shores of the 
Euxine, and was pointed at its extremities, 
that it might easily force its way through 
the warp. AH that is cAelad hy tiw shuttle 
is the conveyance of the woof across the 
warp. To keep every thread of the woof in its 
proper plnee, It is neeessary that the threads 
of the warp should be decu<isated. This was 
done by the leashes, called in Latin /icta, in 
Greek furoi. By a leash we are to under- 
stand a thread having at one end a kwp, 
through which a thread of the warp was 
passed, the other end being fastened to a 
straight rod called liciatorium^ and in Greek 
Kovutv. The warp, having been divided by 
the arundo, as already mentioned, into two 
sets of threads, an those of the same eetwere 
passed through the loops of the corrcsjiond- 
ing set of leashes, and all these leashes were 
fastened at their other end to the same 

wooden rod. At least one SOt Of leashes was 
necessary to decussate the warp, even in the 
plainest and simplest weaving. The number 
of sets was increased aeoording to the com- 
plexity of the pattern, which was called 
bilix or trilix, 6ifttTOf, rpi^irof, or iroAu- 
fUTOK, aeeordiag as the number was two, 
three; or more. The process of annexing 
the leashes to the warp was called ordiri te- 
lam, also Keia telM mMstv, or adtueUn. It 
occupied two w<Mnsa at the same time, one 
of whom took in regular succession each 
separate thread of tho warp, and lumded it 
over to the other [iTafia^p€iy, wapaSCSovoL, or 
npo<r(jxap€ta€<u) ; the other, at she received 
each thread, passed it through the loop in 
proper order ; an act which we call '* mtar^ 
ing," in Greek fiia^eadou. Supposing the warp 
to have been thus adjusted, and the pen or 
the shuttte to have heen earrled tiiroaghit,it 
was then dectissatcd by drawing forwards Uie 
proper rod, so as to carry one set of the threads 
of the warp across the rest, after which tho 
woof was shot back again, and by the conti- 
nual repetition of this process the warp and 
woof were interlaced. Two staves were occa- 
sionally used to fix the rods in such a poeitkm 
as was most convenient to assist the weaver 
in drawing her woof across her warp. After 
the woof had heen conveyed by the shntUa 
through the warp, it was driven sometimes 
<lownwards, && is represented in the wuudcut, 
but more nommonly npwarda. Two dilllBrenI 
instruments were used in this part of the pro- 
cess. The simplest, and probably the most 
ancient, was In the form of a large wooden 
sword {spatha, <rrd(h{). The spatha was, how- 
ever, in a great degree superseded by the comb 
{pecten, Kepxic), the teeth of which were in* 
sorted hctween the thiwds of the warp, and 
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thm made by a forcible impulse to drive the 
threads of tbe woof dose tocher. — ^The lyre, 

the favourite musical instrument of the 
Greeks, was only known to the Romans as a 
foreign invention. Hence they appear to 
have dc^ribed its parts by a oomparison 
with the loom, ^rith which they rvcrf fami- 
Uar. The terms Jugum and stamina were 
transferred by an obvious reeemblance from 
the latter to the former object ; and, although 
they adopted into their ovni language the 
Greek word pteetrum^ they used the Latin 
pecten to denote the same thing, not because 
the instrument used in striking the lyre was 
at all like a comb in shape and appear- 
anee, but because it was held in the right 
hand, nnd inserted between the stamina of 
the lyie, iia the comb was between the sta- 
mina of the loom. 

TELaMOM"^ [Ati.antt!?.] 

TELONEb ^TtAwiTjs), a farmer of the pub- 
litt taxes at Athens. The taxea were let hy 
auction to the highest bidder. Companies 
often took them in the name of one person, 
who was caned apxuvniv or TcAimivipx^, and 
was tlicir representative to the state. Sure- 
ties were required of the farmer for the pay- 
ment of his dues. The office was frequently 
undertaken by resident aliens, citissens not 
liking it, on account of the vexatious pro- 
ceedingii to which it often led. The larincr 
was armed with oonsideraUe powers: he 
carried with him hisbook*^, searched for con- 
traband or uncustomed goods, watched the 
harbourt maikets, and other places, to pre- 
vent smugi?Uny:, or unlawful and clandestine 
sales ; brought a phasis (^cum) or other legal 
process against those whom he suspected of 
defrauding the revenue ; or even seized their 
persons on some occasions, and took them 
before the magistrate. To euublo him to 
perfbnn these duties, he was exempted from 
military service. Collectors (iKkoyeU) were 
sometimes employed by the farmers; but 
fteqnently the famer and tlie coiUeetor were 
the same person. The taxes were let by the 
oommissioners (muA^cu), acting under the 
authority of the senate. Tbe paj-ments were 
made by the farmer on stated ijrytaneias in 
the senate-house. There was usually one 
payment made in advance, irpoKaro/SoAtf, and 
one or more afterwanis, called irpo<rieara^Ai)fxa. 
I'pon any default of payment, the farmer 
became atimus, if a citizen, ami lie was liable 
to he imprisoned at the discretion of the 
cotirt, upon an information laid against him. 
If the debt was not paid by the expiration of 
tiie ninth prytaneia, it was doubled ; and if 
not then paid, his prniirr*-y becume forfeited 
to the state, and proceedings to confiscation 
misht he taken forthwith. 17pen this aab- 



ject, see the speech of Demosthenes against 
TimocralM. 

TKLOS (tAck), a tax. The taxes imposed 
by the Athenians, and collected at home, were 
either ordinary or extnumfinary. Thefbrmer 
constituted a regulu* or permanent source of 
income; the l:\tterwere only raised in time 
of war or other emergency. The ordinary 
taxes were laid mostly upon property, and 
upon citizens indirectly, in the shai^e of toll 
or customs ; though the resident aliens paid 
a poll-tax (called M*fofrtei>), for the liberty of 
residing at Athens under protection of the 
state. There was a duty of two per cent. 
(ircvT7;KoaT^), levied npoo all exports and im- 
ports. An excise was paid on all sales in 
the market (called irrwvia), though we know 
not what the amount was. Slave-owners 
paid a duty of three obols for every slave they 
kept; and shives who had been enrfinfipnted 
paid the same. This was a very productive 
tax before the ftirtiflcation of Deeelela by the 
Lacedaemonians. The jtistice fees (vpvToyfLa, 
irapaaraats, &0.) were a lucrative tax in time 
of peace. The extraordinary taxes were the 
property-tax, and the compulsory services 
called lUufy/icfi (AtiTowpytat). Some of these 
last were regular, and recurred annually ; 
the moat important, the tncrarchia, waa n 
war-service, and performed as dccasion re- 
quired. As these services were all performed, 
wholly or partly* at the expense of the indi- 
vidual, they may he regarded a«! a species of 
tax. [Ei&pbora; Lbitouroia; TaiEiuacHiA.] 
The tribute (^4|mw> paid hy the allied states 
to the Athenians formed, in the flourishing 
period of the rcpubliCt a regtdar and most 
important source of revenue. In Olymp. 91 
2, the Athenians substituted for the tribute a 
duty of five per cent. («ucoot^) on all commo- 
dities exported or imported by the subject 
states, thinking to raise by this means a 
larger income than by direct taxation. This 
was terminated by tbe issue of the Pelopon- 
neaian war, though tiie tribute was alter* 
wards revived, on more equitable principles, 
under the name of (rvtro^ic. other sources 
of revenue were derived by the Athenians 
from their mines and public lands, fines, and 
confiscations. The public demesne lands, 
whether pasture or arable, houses or other 
buildings, were usually let by auction to pri- 
vate persons. The conditions of the lease 
were engraven on stone. The rent was pay- 
able by prytaneiaa* These various sources of 
revenue produced, according to Aristoi)hancs, 
an annual income of two thousand talents in 
Che most flourishing period of Athenian em- 
pire. TeActi/ signiflps " to settle, complete, or 
perfect," and hence " to settle an account," 
and generally '*to pay.** Tfatia TAof cinics 
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tc* mean any payment in the nature of a tax 
or duty. TIm words are connected with 

Mhlen in Gorma!!, and the old sense of tale 
in English, und the modern word toli. Though 
rdAos may signify any payment in fhe nature 
of a tax or duty, it is more commonly nsed of 
the ordinary taxes, as ctistoms, &c. 'loorcAcui 
aignifles the right (tf being taxed on the same 
ftwting, and having other privileges, the same 
a« the oitixens j a right sometimes granted to 
reddentaUene. *A<r«\ciaa{gnifleB an exemption 
from taxes, or other duties and services ; an 
honour very rarely granted by the Athenians. 
As to the farming of the taxes, see Trlokks. 

TEMPLUM is the same word as the Greek 
Temetwi (r«^ei'(yg, from Te'/xvw, to cut off) ; for 
templum wob any place which was circum> 
■eribed and separated by the aogurs from the 
rest of the land by a certain solemn formula. 
The technical terms for this act of the augurs 
are Iji6erare and effkuit and henee a templum 
itself is a locus Uhvratm et effatw-:. A place 
thua set apart and hallowed by the augurs 
waa always intended to aerve religious pur> 
poses, but chiefly for taking the auguries. 
The place in the heavens within which the 
observations were to be made was likewise 
eaUed temj^um, as it was marked out and 
separated from the rest by the staff of the 
augur. When the augur had defined the 
templum within which he intended to maiie 
his observations, he fixed his tent in it {taber- 
naculum capei e), and tills tent was likewise 
eaUed templum, or, more aoenrately, templum 
minus. The place chosen for a templum was 
generally an eminence, and in the city it was 
the arx, where the fixing of a tent does not 
appear to have been neoeaaary, heeause here 
a place called auffuraeufum once for all 
consecrated for this purpose. Besides tins 
meaning of the word templum in the language 
of the augurs, it also had that of a temple 
in the common acceptation. In this case, 
however, the aaered preeinet within which a 
temple was built, was always a locus liberatus 
et effatm by the augurs, that is, a templum or 
a fcumn ; the consecration waa completed by 
the pontiff's, and not until inauguration and 
consecrati»>n had tuken place, coxild sacra be 
performed o: meetings of the senate be held 
in it* It was necessary then for a temple to 
be sanctioned by the gods, whose will was 
ascertained by the augurs, and to be conse* 
crated or dedicated by the wiU of man (pon- 
tiffs.^ WTierc the panction of the f^ods had 
not been obtained, and where the mere act of 
man had eonaeeraled a place to the gods, such 
place was only a safruni, sacrarium, or 
$aceUum, The ceremony performed by the 
aagun waa eaeeatial to a temple, aa the con- 
fMratlon by the pontlft took place alao in 



other aanctuariea which were not templa, but 
mere aacra or aedes »acrae. Thus the sane* 
tuarj' of Vesta was not a templum, but an 
aedes sacra, and the various curiae (Hostilia, 
Pompda, Julia) required to be made templa 
by the axigurs before senatusconsulta could be 
made in them. It is impossible to determine 
Willi eerfaditty in wlmt req^e^ a templum 
differed from a deluhrum. — Temples appear to 
have existed in Greece &om the earliest 
timea. They were aeparated from the pro- 
fane land around them (tojtck ^e^l)Ao^ or ra 
^TqiKa), because every one was allowed to 
walk in the latter. Thia separation waa in 
early times indicated by very simple means, 
such as a string or a rope. Subscqnently, 
however, they were surrounded by more effi- 
cient fences, or even by a wall (tpKo?, irtpi^o. 
Aos). The whole space enclosed in such a 
TTcpi/SoAo; was called t^vos, or sometimes 
Mp^$ and contained, beaidea the temple 
itself, other sacred buildings, and sacred 
ground planted with groves, &c. Within 
the precincts of tiie aaered endoeure no 
dead were generally allowed to be buried, 
though there were some exceptions to this 
rule, and we have instances of persons being 
buried in or at least near certain temples. 
The religious laws of the inland of Drlns did 
not aUow any corpses to be buried witiim the 
whole extent of the island, and when this 
law had been violated, a part of the island 
was first purified by Pisistratus, and subse- 
quently the whole island by the AtheniaB 
people. The temple itself was called va6\ or 
vtun, and at its entrance fonts (xrepi^tpavnlpta} 
were generally placed, that Oioee who entered 
the sanctuary to pray or to olllnr Mfiriiieei 
might first purify themselves. The act Of 
consecration, by which a temple was dedi> 
cated to a god, was called tfipvaic. The cha- 
racter of the early Greek temples was dark 
and mysterious, for they had no windows, 
and they received light only through the 
door, which was very large, or from lamps 
burning in them. Architecture in the con- 
struetkm of magnificent temples, however, 
made great progress even at an earlier time 
than either painting or statuary, and long 
before the Persian wars we hear of temples of 
extracwvUnary grandeur and beauty. All 
temples were built either in an oWontj or 
round form, and were mostly adorued with 
columna. Thoae of an oblong form had 
columns either in the front alone, in the fore 
and back fronts, or on all the four aidea. 
Respecting the original use of these porlSeoes 
see I'ouTicus. Thefrie/.es and metopes were 
adorned with various sculptures, and no ex- 
penae waa apered In embellfalilng the abodca 
, of the goda. The lii^t, which was fmncriy 
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let in at the door, was now frequently let in 
Arom ubove through an opening in the middle. 
Most of the great temples consisted of three 
parts : i. the irpovaos or irpoSofiov, the vesti- 
bule; S. the eeila (iwtfv, eita^); and S. the 
on-urdojofiof. The ecUa was the most important 
part, a« it was, properly speaking, the tem- 
ple or the habitation of fhe deity whose statue 
it contained. In one and the same cell a 
there were sometimes the statues of two or 
more divinities, as in the Erechtheum at 
Athens, the statues of Poseidon, Hephaestus, 
and Butas. The stiitues always faced the en- 
trance, which was in the centre of the pro- 
atylns. The plaee wbcre fhe statue stood was 
called cSof, and was surrotinded hj a balus- 
trade or railings. Some temples also had 
more Chan one edla, in wbieb eaae tbB one 
was generally behind the other, as in the 
temple of Athena PoUas at Athena. In tem- 
ples where orades were given, or where the 
worship was connected with mysteries, the 
cella was called aBvrov, fxeyapof, or avaKropov, 
and to it only the priests and the imtiated 
bad aooeei. Tbe imaSoSofio^ was a building: 
which was sometimes attached to the back 
Iroat of a temple, and served as a place in 
.wUob fbe treasurea of fbe temple were bept, 
and thus supplied the place of ^travpoi, 
which were attached to some temples. — Quad- 
rtatffuUar ZVaqplM were described bf fbe Jbl* 
lowing terms, according to the number and 
arrangement of the columns on the fronts 
and sides. 1. 'AowAof, aatyle, without any 
eolumna. 2. '^v irap<urra<n, in antU, with 
two columns in front between the antac. 3. 
npdcrrvAoCp frosty le^ with four columns in 
flront. 4. *Aiiu^atp6<nvJi0KfamphiptvatylSf witb 
foitt enlnmna at each end. 5. UefiUrepot or 
i^ij^uttv^ peripteralt with columns at each 
end and along eaeb aide. 6. Aiimpo?, iKjh 
teral, with two ranjfes of columns (ffTcpd) all 
round, the one within the other. 7. ircvio- 
Stirrepof, pseudodipteral, with one range only, 
but at the same distance from the walls of 
the cellu as the outer ranf?e of a Si'irTcpos. To 
these must be added a sort of sham invented 
by tiie Bomaai architects, namely : 8. ^€v6o- 
irtpiBTepor, psnidoperipteral, where the sides 
had only half-columna (at the anglea three- 
quartet eolnmna), attached to tiie walls of the 
cella, the object beini? to have the cella lar^a- 
without enlarging the whole building, and 
yet to beep np Bomething of tiie splendoar of 
a peripteral temple. Names were also ap- 
plied to the templeg^, as w ell as to the porti- 
coes themselves, accurdiog to tb» number of 
eolniFfflf la the portico at either end of the 
temple : namely, reTpaorvAos, teirculyle, when 
there were /vur columns in front, efaorwAos, 
UMttglt, wben tbere were ate» btr^iaTvAoc, 



uctiutylef when there were eight, iexa^rvAof, 
d^eu^h, wbeam there were ten. There were 
never more than ten columns in the end por- 
tico of a temple ; and when there were only 
two, tbey were always arranged In that pecu- 
liar foim called in ant is (ev irapaariri). The 
number of columns in the end porticoes waa 
neTer uaefen, bat fhe number akmg tbe 
jides of a temple was generally uneven. The 
number of the side columns varied : where 
the end portico was tetrastyle, there were 
never any columna at the sldee, except false 
ones, attached to the walls : where it was 
hexastyle or octastyle, there were generally 
13 or 17 columns at the sides, oountlnff in 
the comer columns: sometimes a hexastyle 
temple had only eleven columns on the sides. 
The last arrangement resolted from fbe rule 
adopted by the Roman architects, who counted 
by intercolumniations (the spaces between 
the columns), and wbose rule waa to bave fielee 
as many tMttra^mniations along the sides of 
the building as in front. The Greek architects 
on the contrary, counted by columns, and 
their rule was to have twice as many eofMMMW 
along the sides as in fronf^ and one more, 
counting the comer columns in each case. 
Another set of terms, applied to temptes and 
other buildings having porticoes, as well as 
to the portiooes themselves, was derived from 
the distanece b e twee n the oolunuu as com- 
pared with the lower diameters of the co- 
lumns. They were the following : — 1. IIvic- 
vooTuXoSf pycnostyle, the distance between the 
columns a diameter of a column and half a 
diameter. 2. Xw<rTvAo5, sy style, the distance 
between the columns two diameters of u 
column. 8. EfivrwAec, etitfyfo, the diatance 
between the columns two diameters and a 
(quarter, except in the centre of the firont and 
back of fbe building, where eaeb infereolum- 
niation {intercolumniiim) was three diame- 
ters ; called eustyle, because it was best 
adapted both for beauty and oonvmiieDee. 4. 
Aia(rTv\o9, diastyle, the intercolumniation, or 
distance between the columns, three diame- 
ters. 6. 'ApooioTvAos, aracostyle, the dis- 
tanoes excessive, so tiiat it was neeeseary to 
make the epistyle (iirurrSkiov), or architrave, 
not of stone, but of timber. These Ave kinds 
of itttereolumnlation are ilbistrafed by the 
foUowUig diagram. Indepeadeiitly of ths 
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immenfle treasores eontftined In mtniy of fhe 

Greek temples, which were either utensils or 
ornaments, and of the tithes of spoils, &c., 
the property of temples, from which they de- 
rived a regular incooM, comdsCed (MT lands 
(t«m«'>7), either fields, pastures, or forests. 
These lands were generally let out to farm, 
unlcw they were, by loiine cwne ivlileh lay 
on them, prevented from heir.^ t:i\pn into 
cultivation. Bespeoting the persons en- 
trusted -with the snperfaiteBdenee, keeping:, 
cleanincr, &c., see Akditci. In the earliest 
times there appear to have been very few 
temples at Rome, and on many qwts tike 
worship of a certain divinity had been estab- 
lished from time immomorial, whiic vrc hear 
of the building of a temple for the same di- 
vinity at a eompormtively late period. Thus 
the foundation of a temple to the old Italian 
divinity Saturnus, on the Capitoiine, did not 
take place till a. e. 498. In the Mune manner, 
Qnirlnus and >Tars had temples built to them 
at a late period. Jupiter also had no temple 
till the tfane of Aneoa Martins, and the one 
then built was certainly very insignificant. 
We may therefore suppose that the places of 
worsliip among the earltMt Rfmiana wen in 
moat cases simple altars or nodlB. The 
Roman temples of later times were con- 
structed in the Creek style. As regards the 
pnq^evty of templea, it ia atated that in early 
times lands -were as^signed to each temple, 
but these lands were probably intended for 
the maintenance of the inleelB alone. [SACcn- 
DOB.] The supreme F-uiirrintendcnce of tlio 
temples of Rome, and of all things connected 
with tbem, belongfed totheeollege of poDtiflb. 
Those persons who had tbiO immediate care of 
the ternples were the AKDirri. 

TEriDARIUM. [Balneum, p. 5G.] 
TERMINAIJA, a festival in honour of the 
god Terminus, who presided over bonudarics. 
His statue was merely a stone or post stuck 
In the ground to diatingniah between pro- 
perties. On the festival the two owners of 
adjacent property crowned the statue with 
garlands, and raised a mde altar, on wMeh 
they offered up some corn, honeycombs, and 
wine, and sacrificed a lamb or a sucking-pig. 
They concluded with singing the praises of 
the god. The public festival in honour of 
this god was celebrated at the s;ixfh mile- 
stone on the road towards Laui-entum, cloubt- 
lese because this was originally the extent of 
the Homan territory in tbat direction. The 
festival of the Terminalia was celebrated on 
the 28Td of February, on tim day befbre the 
Regifugium. The Terminalia -was cele- 
brated on the last day of the old Roman 
year, whcnoe anne dative its name. We 
know tliat February waa fhe last numth of tiie 



Roman year, and that when fhe interealary 

month Mercedoniu<s was added, the ! ist five 
days of February were added to the interca- 
lary month, making the 2Srd of February the 

last day of the year. 
TERUNCIUS. [As.] 

TESSERA (kv/3ov), a square or cube ; a 
die; a folken. The dice used In gameii of 

chance were tossserae, small squares or cubes, 
and were commonly made of ivory, bone, or 
wood. They were numbered on aU the six 
sides, like the dice still in use ; and in this 
respect as well as in their form they differed 
Ihmi fhe taH, CTAi.ini.3 WhflatfMirtaHwere 
used in playing, only three tesserae were an- 
ciently employed. Objects of the same ma- 
terials with dice, and either formed like 
them, or of an oblong ahape^ were used aa 
tokens for different purposes. The tessera 
hospitalis was the token of mutual boqki- 
tality, and la apoiken of under Hoapmini. 
This token was probably in many cases of 
earthenware, having the head of Jupiter 
Hospitalis stamped upon it. Iksserm fht^ 
mcntariae and nummariae were tokens given 
at certain times by the Roman magistrates 
to tlie poor, in exchange for whibh tiiey re* 
ceived a iixed amount of com or money. 
From the application of this term to tokens 
of various kinds, it was transferred to tht 
vford used aa a token among soldiers. This 
was the tessera milifanSf the crviBrffia of the 
Greeks. Before joining battle it was gives 
out and passed fhrough fhe ranka^ aa a ase* 
thod by which the soldiers might he ahle fc 
distinguish firiends ft'om foes* 

TE8TAMENTUM, a wilL In order to be 
able to make a valid Roman will, the Testa- 
tor mnst have the Testamentifactio, which 
term expresses the legal capacity to make a 
valid will. The testamentifactio waa the pii* 
vilege only of Roman citizens who were pa- 
tresfamilias. The following persons conse- 
qnentty liad not the testamentifiietio : tlMwe 
who were in the Potestas or Manus of 2n- 
other, or in Mancipii causa, as sons and 
daughters, wives In menu and daves ; La* 
tini Juniuni, Dediticii ; Pereqrini ccj :1(1 not 
dispose of their property according to the 
form of a Boman will: an Impubes could 
not diapoaa of his property by will even with 
the consent of his Tutor ; when a male w«« 
fourteen years of age, he obtained the tcsta- 
mentififtctio, and a fonale obbdned tha poiwcr» 
subject to certain restraint?, on the comple- 
tion of her twelfth year : muU, surdi, furiosi, 
and prodlgi ** quibiiB Icfe bonis inteidlefnm 
est" had not the testamentifactio. In nrdcr 
to constitute a valid will, it was neceaeary 
that a hwea slicnld be tautttnted, wlilflii 
might be d<wie in «udi tenaa aa foUmr 
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Titius heres esto, Titium heredcm esse jubeo. 
[Hekes (Roman.)] Originally there were 
two modes of maldDg wills ; cither at Calata 
Comitia, which -were appointed twice a year 
for that purpose ; or in procinctu, that is, 
wheB a man was fpAng to battle. A third 
mode of makinp wills was introduced, which 
was effected per aet et lUn-atiif whence the 
name of Teatamentam per aea et lilnrain. If 
a man had neither made his will at Calata 
Comitia nor In procinctu, and was in imnu- 
nent danger of death, he would maacipate 
{ninncipio dahat) his Familia, that is, his 
rutrinionium to a friend and would tell him 
what he wished to be given to each after his 
death. There seems to have been no nde of 
law that a testament must be written. The 
heres might either be made by oral declara- 
tion {mme^gmHo) or by writing. Written 
wills however were the common form among 
the Romans at least in the later republican 
and tn the imperial periods. They were 
written on tablets of wood or wax, whence 
the word " cera " is often used as equivalent 
to ** tabella and the expressions prima, 
aeennda oera are equivalent to prima, secun- 
da pagina. The will must have been in 
some way so marked as to be recognized, and 
the practice of the witnesses (fesfat) sealing 
and signing the will at last became common. 
It was neces:iary for the witnesses both to 
seal (d^^nore), that is, to make a mark with 
a rinff (annulus) or something clso on the 
wax and to add their names {adscribere). 
WfllM were to he tied with a triple thread 
{limim) on the upper part of the mar[;in 
which was to be perforated at the middle 
part, and the wax was to be put over the 
thread and scaled. TWmlae which were pro- 
duced in any other way had no validity. 
A man might make several copies of his will, 
wMeh was often dtone for the sake of eantion. 
When sealed, it was deposited with some 
friend, or in a temple, or with the Vestal 
Virgins; and after tiie testator's death it 
was opened [resignare] in due form. The 
witnesses or the major part were present, 
and after they had acknowledged their seals, 
the thread {linum] was broken and tiie will 

was opened and read, and a copy was made ; 
the original was then sealed with the public 
seal and placed in the archium, whiowe a 
fresh copy mi»ht be got, if the flzst copy 
ahould ever be lost. 

TESTIS) a witnesSd — (1) Gbbkk. [lUn- 
TVHIA.1 — (2) Roman. [Jvsjvrandvm.] 

TESTODO (x*^"^)! a tortoise, was the 
name given to several other objects. — (l) To 
the Lyra, because it was KomctimcR made ol 
a tortoise-shell. — (2) To an arched or vaulted 
TooL — (3) To a military machine moving 



upon wheels and roofed over, used in be> 
sieging cities, under which the soldiers 
worked in undermining tiie walls or otherwise 
dcstroyin;? them. It was usually covered 
with raw hides, or other materials which 
coold not easily be set on flre. The batter- 
inp-ram [AniKsl was frequently placed under 
a tcstudo of this kind, which was then called 
TVf^CMlo Arietaria^iA) The name of testodo 
was also applied to the covering made by a 
close body of soldiers who placed their shields 
over their heads to secure themselves against 
the darts <rf the enemy. The slilddi fitted so 




TaModow (From tbt ABkmiac Column.) 



closely together as to present one imhroken 

surface -without any interstices between them, 
and were also so firm that men could walk 
upon them, and eten horses and chariots be 
driven over them. A testudo was formed 
{testudinem.facere) either in battle to ward 
off the arrows and other missiles of the ene- 
my, or, which was more frequently the case, 
' to form a protection to the soldiers when 
they advanced to the walls or gates of a town 
for the purpose of attacking them. Some- 
times the shields were disposed in sucn a 
way as to make the tcstudo 8loi)e. The sol- 
diers in the first line stood upright, those in 
the second stooped a little, and each line suc- 
cessively was a little lower tlian the prece- 
ding down to the last, where the soldiers 
rested on one knee. Such a disposition of 
the shields was called fnsiigatn d stndo, on 
account of their sloping like the roof of a 

i ■ 
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building. The advantefM oC this pian were 
oliviiiMU 1 13w stottM uid mfsrileathitmn upon 
the shields rolled off them like water from a 
roof ; besides which, other soldiers frequently 
advanced upon them to attaek thie enemy up- 
on the waUs. The Romans MeOBtomed 
to form this kind of testudo, M an exercise, 
in liie frames of the circus. 

TKTRARCHfiS Or TETRARCHA (reipop. 
X^). This word was originally used, accor(Uii(< 
to its etymological meaning, to signify the go- 
vevnor 4^ tiie fourth pMrtof a ooontry (inrpafi^ 
\ia or T€TpaBapxla). We have an example 
in the ancient division of Thessaly into four 
tetrarehies, which was xerived hy Philip. 
Each of the three Gallic tribes which settled 
in Galutia was divided into four tetrarchies, 
each ruled by a tctrarch. Some of the tribes 
of Syria were ruled by tetrarchs, and several 
of the princes of the house of Herod ruled in 
Palestine with this title. In the later period 
of flie leimbUe and under the empire, the 
llomans seem to have used the title (as also 
tbose of ethnareh and phylarch) to de- 
rignate thoee tributary prlnoes who were 
not of anAeinit importuioe to he called 
kings. 

TBTTARAKONTA, HOI (oi TfTTopa- 

ifot^a), the Forty ^ were certain officers chosen 
by lot, who made regular circuits through the 
demi of Attica, whence they are called hui<urraX 
««Td t^tkmKt to decide all cases of aixta and rd 
Iff pi Tmv fiiauav, and also ::]] other private 
causes, where the matter m dispute was not 
above (he ralue of ten drachmae. Their 
number was originally thirty, hut was in- 
creased to forty after the expulsion of the 
thirty tyrants, and the restoration of the de- 
mocracy by Thvasybulus, in consequence, it 
is said, of the hatred of the Athenians to the 
numbeir of thirty. 

THARGELIA (ffapyrj\ia), a festival cele- 
brated at Athens on the 6th and 7 th of Thar- 
gelion, in honour of Apollo and Arteiids. 
The real featival, or the Thargelia in a nar- 
rower sense of the word, appears to have 
taken place on the 7iU; and on the pre- 
ceding daj) the city of Athens or rather its 
inhabitants were purified. The manner in 
which this pvu'iticatiou was effected is very 
extraordinary, and is certainly a remnant of 
very ancient rites, for two persons were put 
to death on that day, and the one died on 
behalf of the men and tlie other on behalf of 
the women of Athens. The name by which 
these victims were designated was pharmaci 
((f)4xp(t.aKoi). It appears probable, however, 
that this sacrifice did not take place annually, 
but only In case of a lieavy calamity having 
befitdlen the city, such ua the plague, a fa- 
mine, ftc. The Tietinis appear to have been 



criminals sentenced to death. The aecoad 
day of the thargidla waa sdemidaed irtth a 

procession and an agon, which consisted of a 
cyclic chorus, performed hymen at the expense 
of a choragus. The prize of the victor in 
this agon was a tripod, which he had to de- 
dicate in the temple of Apollo which had 
been built by Pii>istratus. On this day it 
was customary for persons who were adtqvted 
into a family to be solemnly registered, and 
received into the genoe and the phratria of 
the adoptlTe parents. TUa solemnity was 
the same as that of registering one'a own 
children at the Apatnria. 

THEATRUM (MaTpof), a theatre. The 
Athenians before the time of Acsc-hylus had 
only a wooden scaffolding on which their 
dramas were performed. Such a woodoi 
theatre was only erected for the time of the 
Dionj'siac festivals, and was afterward^ y>'!l:cd 
down. The fivbt drama tliat Aeschylus broug^dt 
apon the stage was performed upon such a 
wooden scaffold, and it is recorded as a sim- 
gular and ominous coincidence that on that 
oeoasion (500 n. c) the smflWding broke 
down. To prevent the recurrence of such an 
accident, the building of a stone theatre was 
finthwi^ commenced on the sonth cnstein 
descent of the Acropolis, in the Lenaea ; 
for it should be observed, that throughout 
Greece theatres were always built npon emi- 
nenoes, or on the sloping side of a hilL 
The new Athenian theatre was hnilt on a 
very large scale, and appears to iiavc been 
constructed with great skUl In icgnrd to 
its acoustic and perspective arrangements. 
Subsequently theatres were erected in all 
parts of Greeee and Asia XBnor, altiiongh 
Athens was the centre of the Greek drama, 
and the only place which produced great 
masterworks in tliis department of literatote. 
All the theatres, however, which were con- 
structed in Greece were probably built after 
the model of that of Athens, and, with slight 
deviations and modifications, they all re» 
sembled one another in the main iKiints, as 
is seen in the numerous ruius of theatres in 
various parts of GreeeOt Asia Minor, and 
Sicily. The Attic theatre was, like aU the 
Greek theatres, placed in such a manner that 
the place for the speetators formed the uppac 
or north-western, and the stage with all that 
belonged to it the south-eastern paxt, an4 
between these two parts lay the orehestim. 
The annexed plan has been made from the 
remains of Greek theatres still extant, and 
from a careful examination of the passages 
in ancient writers which describe the whale 
or parts of a theatre. — 1. The place for the 
spectators was in a narrower sense of th« 
word called theainm. The aeate for til* 
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spectators, which were in most ca^es cut out 
of llM rocdt, oonalfltfld of rows of benehoi 

rt^^inj^ one above another ; the rows them- 
selves (a) formed parts (aearly three-fourths) 



of concentric drcles, and were at intenrait 
divided into eompoxtiiients by one or mora 

broad passaj^es (b) runninu: between thenj, 
and parallel with the benches. These pas- 
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Mfes were called fiicujiufMro, or KararofuUf 
Lai. praeci$nstume$t and when the concourse 
of people was Torjr great in a theatre, many 
persons mipht stand in them. Across the 
rows of benches ran stairs, by which persons 
migbt ascend from the lowest to the highest. 
But these stairs ran in straijflit lines only 
from one pruccinctio to another; and the 
•tain in tiio wxt series of rows were jnst 
between the two stairs of the lower series of 
benches. By this course of the stairs the 
seals were divided Into a ntimber of oom- 
partments, reserablintj: cones from which the 
tops are cut off ; hence they were termed 
ittoitiits, and in Latin cun«i. The whole of 
the place for the spectators (iiarpw) was 
eomctimes designated by the name koIXou, 
Latin cavea, it being iu most cases a real 
exoatwtton of the rodt. Above the highest 
row of benches there rose a covered portico 
(c), which of course far exceeded in height 
the oppoitte hoikUnge by which the stage 



was surroundedi and appears to have also 
eontributed to inorease the acoustic effect. 
The .entrances to the seats of the spectators 
were partly underground, and led to the 
lowest rows of benches, while the upper 
rows must have been accessible from above. 
— 2. The orchestra (opxjjorpa) was a circular 
level space extending iu front of the specta- 
tors, and somewhat below the lowest row of 
benches. But it was not a complete circle, 
one segment of it being appropriated to the 
stage. The orchestra was ttie place tm the 
chorus, where it performed its evolutions 
and dances, for which purpose it was covered 
with boards. As the chorus was the clement 
out of which the drama arose, no the 
chestra was originally the most important 
part of a theatre : it formed the centre 
around whieh all the other parts ct the 
building were grouped. In the centre of 
the circle of the orchestra was the thymeU- 
(ftvit4kif), that ia, the altar of Dionysos {d), 
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which was of course nearer to the stage than 
10 fhft MSto of tho spectatorfl, tho dlstence 

from which was precisely the leng^th of a 
radius of the circle. In a wider sense the 
orelieftrm also ep mp rtaed the broad passages 
(Trapo^ot, , ; oil each side, between the pro- 
jecting wings of the stage and the seats of 
the spectators, through -which flie dumu en- 
tered the orchestra. The chorus generally 
arranged it«plf in tlie space between the 
thymele and tb.c sUiga. The thymele itself 
was of ft aqnaire form, and was wed for 
▼arions purposes, according to the nature of 
the different plays, such as a funeral monu- 
meitt, an altar, fte. It was made of boords, 
and surrounded on all sides with steps. It 
thus stood upon a raised platform, which 
was sometimes ocenpted by the leader of the 
chorus, the flute-player, and the rhabdophori. 
The orchestra as well as the theatntm lay 
under the open sky ; a roof is nowhere men- 
tioned. — 3. The stage. Steps led from each 
side of the orchestra to the stage, and by 
them the chorus probably ascended the stage 
whenever it took % reol part in llie oetion 
itself. The back side of the st iiro was closed 
by a wall called the »cena {^<TKr)ytj)^ from 
wbieh on eaeh aide a wing projected whieh 
was called the parascenium (iraparrKTqvi.oi'). 
The whole depth of the stage was not very 
great, as it only comprised a segment of the 
flimle of the orchestra. The whole space 
from the scena to the orchestra was termed 
the pruscenium iff(KKTK^vuiv\ and was wiiut 
we should call tiie real at^. That port of 
it which was nearest to the orchestra, and 
where the actors stood when they upukc, 
was the iogthm (AoyetevX also ealled oeriba* 
(fitepifias), in Latin pulpitum, vrhich was of 
ooune raised above the orchestra, and pro- 
bably on a level with llio thymele. The 
scena was, as we have already stated, the 
wall which clo«;cd the stajje {proscenium and 
logeium) from behind. It represented a suit- 
able background, or the locality in which the 
tu:tion was goinpr on. Before the pl^v brer in 
it was covered with a curtain (jra^airtraa^ia, 
«po«m{Mw, ovAoliu), Latin mUoBa or tipaHum. 
When the play began this curtain was let 
down, and was rolled up on a roller under- 
neath the stage. The proaceninm and lo- 
geium were never concealed from the spec- 
tators. As regards the scenery represented 
on the scena, it was different for tragedy, 
eomedy, and the patyrio drama, and for each 
of these kinds of poetry the scenery must 
have been capable of various modifications, 
according to the character of each indlTidual 
pl:iy; at least that this was the case with the 
various tragedies, is evident from the scenes 
deaeribed in the tragediea stUl extant. In 



the latter, however the back-ground (soma) 
in moat oaaea represented tlM flront of a 

palace with a door in the centre (j) which 
was called the royal door. This palace 
generally constated of two etoriea, and upon 
its tlat roof there appears tc li;ive been some 
elevated place fh>m which persons might 
obserre what was going on at a dlrtaiiee. 
The palace presented on each side a pro- 
jecting wing, each of which had its separate 
entrance. These wings generally repre- 
sented the habitations of gnesta and visitors. 
All the three doors must have been visible 
to the spectators. The protagonistes always 
entered the stage timmgh the middle or 
royal door, the deutpragonistes and tritago- 
nistes through those on the right and left 
wings. In tragedies Itlce tiie Prometheos, 
the Persians, Philoctetes, Oedipus in Co- 
lonus, and others, the back-ground did not 
represent a palace. There are other pieces 
again in whioihtiie soena mnst haw been 
changed in the course of the performance, a? 
in the Eumenides of Aeschylus and the Ajax 
of Sophoeles. The dramas of Euripides ra- 
quired a great variety of scenery ; and if in 
addition to this we recollect that several 
pieces were played In one day, it is maaifost 
that the mechanical parts of stage perform- 
ance, at least in the days of Euripides, most 
have been brought to great perfection. The 
scena ia Hie satyrio drama appears to have 
always represented a woody district with 
hills and grottos ; in comedy the scena repre» 
sented, at least in later times, tiia fronts «f 
jjrivatc dwellings or the habitations of slaves. 
The art of scene-painting must have been 
applied long before the time of Soplioebs, 
although Aristotle ascribes its introduction 
to him. The whole of the cavea in the 
Attie theatre must have contidned ahont 
50,000 spectators. The places for generals, 
the archons, priests, foreign amba^isadnrs, 
and other distinguished persons, were in the 
lowest rows of benches, and nearest to tlie 
orchestra, and they appear to have been 
sometimes covered with a sort of canopy. 
The rows of benches above these were seen- 
pied by the senate of 500, those next in 
succession by the ephebi, and the rest by 
the people of Athens. Bnt it would seen 
that they did not sit indiscriminately, but 
that the better places were let at a higher 
price than the others, and that no one had a 
right to take a place for whiidi he had iMit 
paid. The nsual fee for a place was two 
obols, which was subsequently given to the 
poorer clasws by a law of Paieles. [Tn»» 
nirA.] Women were allowed to be present 
during the performance of tragedies, Dut Xkot 
of oomedies.'-The lUmans must bavu ^ 
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come acquainted with the theatres of the 
Italian Greeks at an early period, whence 
they erected their own theatres in similar 
positions upon the sides of hills. This is 
still clear from the ruins of very ancient 
theatres at Tusculuni and Faesulae. The 
Komans themselves, however, did not possess 
a regular stone theatre until a very late 
period, and althouffh dramatic representa- 
tions were very popular in earlier times, it 
appears that a wooden stage was erected 
when necessary, and was afterwards pulled 
down again, and the plays of Flautus and 
Terence were performed on such temporary 
scaffoldings. In the mean while, many of 
the neighbouring towns of Rome had their 



stone theatres, as the introduction of Creek 
ctistoms and manners was less strongly 
opposed in them than in the city of Rome 
itself. Wooden theatres, adorned with the 
most profuse magnificence, were erected at 
Rome even during the last period of the 
republic. In b. c. 55 Cn. Pompcy built the 
first stone theatre at Rome, near the Cam- 
pus Martins. It was of great beauty, and is 
said to have been built after the model of 
that of Mytilene ; it contained 40,000 spcc> 
tators. The construction of a Roman theatre 
resembled, on the whole, that of a Greek 
one. The principal differences are, that 
the seats of the spectators, which rose in 
the form of an amphitheatre around the 
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orchestra, did not form more than a semi- 
circle ; and that the whole of the orchestra 
likewise formed only a semicircle, the dia- 
meter of which formed the front line of the 
stage. The Roman orchestra contained no 
thymele, and was not destined for a chorus, 
but contained the seats for senators and 
other distinguished persons, such as foreign 
ambassadors, which are called primus sub- 
seUiorum ordo. In b. c. 68 the tribune L. 
Koscius Otho carried a law which regulatetl 
tbc places in the theatre to be occupied by 



the different classes of Roman citizens : it 
enacted that fourteen ordines of benches 
were to be assigned as seats to the equites. 
Ilence these qnatnordecim ordines arc some- 
times mentioned without any further addi- 
tion, as the honorary seats of the equites. 
They were undoubtedly close behind the 
seats of the senators and magistrates, and 
thus consisted of the rows of benches imme- 
diately behind the orchestra. 

TIIENSAE or TEXSAE, highly orna- 
mented sacred vehicles, which, in the solemn 
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pomp of ttie CireeiiriaD gwnes, eouTeyed tbae 

■^tnt irs of T'^'-tain deities with all their deco- 
rations to the polTinuia, and after the 
•ports uren tmr Ime them liaek to iheit 
shrines. Wo are ipnofant of their precise 
form. We know that they were drawn by 
horses, and esoorted {dedwere) by the chief 
•anators in robes of state, who, along with 
pneri patriud ^Patkimi], laid hold of the 
bridles and traces, or perhaps assisted to 
drag the carriago hy means of thongs at> 
tached for the purpose (and hence the pro- 
posed derivation Arom tendo). So sacred 
was this dutf oonsidered, that Augmtos, 
when labouring under piekness, dcomrd it 
necessary to aeoompany the tensae in a litter. 
If one of the hones knocked up, or the 
driver took the reins in his left hand, it was 
necessary to recomroencc the procession, and 
for one of the attendant boys to let go the 
thong, or to stumble, was profanation. The 
only gods distinctly named as carried in 
tensae are Jupiter and Minerva, though 
others appear to have had the same honour 
paid them. 

TH£OPHANiA ((^eo^dvia), a festival cele- 
hrated at Delphi, on the oeeasion of which 

the Delphianfi filled the hu^'c silver crater 
which bad been presented to the Delphic god 
by Croesus. 

THEORIA. [Theori.] 

THEOrICA {BfuipiKo.). Under this name 
at Athens were comprised the monies ex- 
pended on festivals, sacrifices, and public 
entertainments of various kinr!<? ; and also 
monies distributed among the people in the 
shape of largenes ftom the state. There 
were, according to Xenophon, more festivals 
at Athens than in all the rest of Greece. At 
the most important of tiie public festlTals, 
such as the Dionysia, Panathenaeu, Eleusinia, 
Thargelia, and some others, there were not 
only sacrifices, but processions, theatrical ex- 
hibitions, gymnastic contests, and games, 
celebrated with great splendour and at a 
great expense. A portion of the expanse was 
defrayed hy the individnals npon whom the 
burden of the liturgies devolved ; but a con- 
siderable, and perhaps the larger, part was 
defrayed hy the pohUo treasury. Demos- 
thenes complains, that more money was spent 
on a single Panathenaic or Dionysiac festival 
than on any military expedition. The re- 
ligions embassies to Dclos and other places, 
and especially those to the Olympian, Ne- 
mean, Isthmian, and Pytiuan games, drew 
largely upon the public excheqaer» though a 
part of the cost fell upon the wealthier 
eitiaens who conducted them. The largesses 
distributed among tbe people had their ori- 
gin at an earl/ period, and In ti meftsnre 



apparently harmless, ttioagh from • small 

hr^rinning^ they afterwards rose to a heipht 
most injurious to the commonwealth. The 
Attio drama need to he perfimned la a 
wotxlen theatre, and the entrance was free to 
aU citizens who chose to go. It was found, 
howOTer, that the erushing to get in led to 
mneh confusion and even danger. On one 
occasion, ahout b. c. 500, the wooden scafTold- 
ing of the theatre fell down, and caused great 
alarm. It was then determined that ttie 
entrance should no longer br p-rntnJtmK. 
The fee for a place was fixed at two oboLs 
which was paid to the lessee of tte theatre, 

(called BtaTpU)l'rf<; , 9eftTpnm,jAr,cr, or ipviT.:VrLur,) 

who undertook to keep it in repair, and con- 
stantly ready for use, Ott eondiffon of being 
allowed to receive the profits. This i>ayniettt 
continued to be exacted after the stone 
theatre was built. Pericles, to relieve the 
poorer classes, passed a law which enabled 
them to recpivp the price of admission fi-ora 
the state ; after which all those citiaens who 
were too poor to pay for their plaees applied 
for the money in the public assembly, which 
was then frequently held in the theatre. In 
process of time this donation was extended Is 
other entertainmc7its besides theatrical ones; 
the sum of two oholi being given to each citi- 
zen who attended ; if the festival lasted two 
days, four oboli ; and if three, six obeli; bat 
not beyond. Hence all theoric largesses re- 
ceived the name of diobelia (^uu^cAua.). It is 
calenlated tiiat ftam S5 to SO talents were 
spent npon them annually. So lari^r^ nn ex- 
penditure of the public funds upon shows and 
amnaements absoibed the reaoareea, wldeb 
■were demanded for services of a more im- 
portant nature. By the ancient law, the 
whole snrplns of the annnal reroano wUdi 
remained after the expense of the civil admi- 
nistration (rd vtftiovTo, xp^f^fo- f^'i ^loim^ovMc) 
was to be carried to the military fund, and 
applied to the defience of the commoawcaltt. 
Since the time of Pericles vnrious dema!?o;?iief 
had sprung up, who iuuuced the people to 
divert all that conld he spared from the other 
branches of civil expenditure into the ^hroric 
fund, which at length swallowed up the whole 
< snrplns, and the sappUes needed fm the pur* 
pose of war or defence were left to depend 
upon the extraordinary oratributions, or pro- 
perty-tax (ei(n^aO. An attempt was intdt 
by the dcmagogxte Eubulus to perpetuate this 
system. He passed a law, which made it a 
capital offence to propose that the theoric 
fund shouM In- applied to military flerfiBB. 
The law of llubulus was a source of ^at 
embarrassment tu Demosthenes, in the prose- 
cution of his Mdiemes fbr the national de> 
Jbnoei and ha aMua al Ut^, !mt not 
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B. c, 339, to have succeeded in repealing it. 
In the earlier times tberemw no perron, or 
board of pcTTOns, expressly appoinlctl to 
manage the theoric fund. The money thus 
approiMriated wwb diaboned hj tbe Helleno- 
tamiae. After the anarchy, the largess sys- 
tem having been restored by Agyrrhius, a 
board of managers wm appointed. They wore 
elected by show of hands at the period of the 
great Dionysia, one from each tribe. 

TH£Oki (@ewpoO, persons sent on special 
missions idtupiai) to perform wnne religious 
dut.v, as to consult an oracle, or to offer a 
sacrifice, on behalf of the state. There were 
anumig some of tbe Dorian statei» aa the Aegi> 
netans, Troezenians, Me«8en!ans, and Manti- 
n^ns, official priests called Theori, whose 
daty it was to eoiundt oraelea, inteniret the 
responses, &c., as among the Spartans there 
were men called Pythiif chosen by the kings 
to oonnilt the orade at DclphL At Atbeiu 
there were no oflBcial persons called Theori, 
but the name wa« given to those citizens who 
were appointed from time to time to conduct 
religious embassies to varfons places; of 
which the most important wQre those that 
were sent to the Olympian, Pj'thian, Nemean, 
and Istbmlan games, those tiiat went to con- 
suit the God at Delphi, and those that led 
the solemn procession to Delos, where the 
Atiienlans establisbed a qoadriennial festiTsl, 
in revival of the ancient Ionian one, of which 
Homer speaks. The expense of these embas- 
sies was defrayed partly by the state, and 
partly by wealthy citvcns, to whom the ma- 
nagement of tlipm was entrusted, called Ar- 
chUheori {ap^Ltitmpoi.), chiefs of the embassy. 
This was a sort of liturgy, and frequently a 
very costly one ; as the chief conductor re- 
presented the state, and was expected lo 
appear with a suitable degree of splendour ; 
for instance, to wear a golden crown, to drive 
into the city with a handsome chariot, reti- 
nue, tee. The flalaminlan, or Delian, ship 
was also called deutpU vavt, and was princi- 
pally used for conveying embassies to Delos, 
thouirh, like the Paralus, it was employed on 
^ther expeditions besides. 

THERMAE. [Bai.nkvm.] 

THESAURUS (*»j<rawp6s), a trcasure-house. 
Tradition pointa to anbterranean boUdlnga in 
Greece, of unknown antiquity and of pecn- 
liar formation, as having been erected during 
Hie beroie period, for the purpose of pre- 
'^cTv[n<; precious metals, arms, and other i)ro- 
perty (.xetfi^Ata). Such are the treasury of 
Minyas, at Orchomenns, of wiiieli aone re- 
mains still exist, and those of Atreoa and 
his sons at Mycenae, the chief one of which, 
the so-ealkMl Treasury of Atreus, still exists 
•Imoit in a perlbot atale. It it, howerer. 



very questionable whether these edifices were 
treasuncs at all : some of the best aiehae- 
olojjists maintain that they were tombs. Ir. 
the historical times, the public treasur}' was 
either in a birfldlng^attaehed to the agmn, or in 
the opisfJiodomiis of some temple. Tlespecting 
the public treasur}' at Rome, see AsBAatVM. 

THfiSElA (^<r«ra), a festival celebrated by 
t])e Athenians in honour of their national 
hero Theseus, whom they believed to hare 
been the author of their democraticul form ol 
government. In consequence of this belie! 
donations of bread and meat were pivcn to 
the poor people at the Theseia, which was 
thna for them a feast at whi<A they Mt no 
want, and might fancy themselves equal to 
the wealthiest citiaens. The day on which 
HiSm HeetiTal was held was the eighth of every 
month (cryiooi), hut more especially the eighth 
of Fyanepsion, whence the festival was some- 
times called oyteSiar. It ia probable that 
the festival of tiie Theseia was not instituted 
till B. c. 469, when Cimon hioiKrht the re- 
mains of Theseus from Sc3rruii to Athens. 

THESMOPHORiA (O^a/io^ia), a great 
festival and mysteries, celebrated in honour 
of Demeter in various parts of Greece, and 
only by women* though aome oeremonies 
were also performed by maidens. It was 
intended to commemorate the introduction of 
tbe laws and regulations of citlliaed Hfe, 
which was universally ascribed to Demeter. 
The Attic tbesmophoria probably lasted only 
three days, and began on the 11 th of Pya- 
nepsion, which day was called wo6oc or 
Ka9oS(K, because the solemnities were opened 
by the women with a procession from Athens 
to Elensis. In this procession they carried 
on their heads sacred laws (lo^itMot /St^Aoi or 
BtaiAoi), the introduction of which was as- 
cribed to Demeter (Oee-^e^^jpev), and other 
symbols of civilised life. The w(jnun spent 
the night at Eleusis in celebrating the mys- 
teriet of the goddeas. The aeoond day, called 
ytiuTtia, was a day of mourning, durinfr which 
the women sat on the ground around the 
statue of Demeter, and took no other food 
than cakea made 4^ sesame and honey. On 
this day no meeting's cither of the senate or 
the people were held. It was piobably in the 
afternoon of this day that the women held a 
procession at Athens, in which tVi ^' -valked 
barefooted behind a waggon, upon which 
basketa with mystical symbols were conveyed 
to the thesmophorion. The- third day, called 
KoJJiiyiytuLf from tbe circumstance that De- 
meter waa invoked under thfe name, was a 
day of merriment and raillery among the 
women themselves, in commemoration of 
lambe, who was said to have made the god- 
dess smile during her griel 
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TnESMOTHETAE. [AMBOH.] 

TUETES. [Cejisus.] 

THOLOS (96Aof, also called 9«tic), a name 
given to any round building which termi- 
nated at the top in a point, whatever might 
be the purpoee for which it was used. At 
Atiieiis the name was in parttenlar applied 
to the new round prytaneium near the senate- 
hoiise, which should not be confounded with 
the <dd itrytaneimn at the ftwt of the acro- 
polis* It was therefore the place in which 
the prytanes took their common meals and 
oflVsred their flacrilloes. It -was adorned witb 
gome small silver 8tatue<i, and near it tlood 
the ten statues of the Attic EpooymL 

THORAX. [LoRiCA.] 

THRACES. [Gladiatohes.) 

THRANiTAE. [Navis.] 

THRONUS (^povos), a throne, is a Greelf 
^rordt for wbidi the pvoper Lvtin term is 
Solium. This did not differ from a chair 
(xadefipa) [Cathxdha; 8£LLa] exoept in being 
higher, larger, and in all rei^ee ta more mag- 
nificcnt. On account of its elevation it was 
always necessarily accompanied by a foot- 
stool {wbuUivm, iw9mi6M¥t epavtov). The 
acoompanyinff dMnni two gilded thrones 
with cushions and drapery, intended to be. 
the thrones of Mars and Venus, which is ex- 
prenBd by the helmet on the one and the 
dove on the other. 




The Ikbnloas history of Baeehu relatea UMt 

he converted the thyrsi carried by himsdf 
and his followers into dangerous weapons, 

by concealing an iron point in the head of 
the leaves. Hence his thyrsus is called 
" a spear enveloped in vine-leaves," and its 
point was thought to incite to madness. 

TIARA or TllRAS (napa or riopa? : At(. 
Kvpfiwia), a hat with a large high crown. 



Throat. (Fraoiaa 



MMlag.) 



THiM ELK. [Theatrum.] 

TfiYRSUft (Mpoof), a pole carried by 

Bacchus, and by Satyrs, Maenades, and 
others who engaged in Bacchic festivities 
and ritef. [Diontsia.] It was sometimes 
tenninated by the apple of the pine, or fir- 
cone, that tree (nrvicq) beinfr dedicated to 
Bacchus in consequence of the use of the 
turpentine which flowed fh>m it, and also 
of its cones, in making wine. The monu- 
monts of ancient art, however, most com- 
monly ezhiUt, instead of the pin»«pple, a 
banch of vine or i\-^--lcave><, with grapes ^or 
berries, arranged into the form of a cone. 




Thn. (FtaoiaOokilBllMMlUiMaMnnk) 

This was the head-dress whJeh characterised 
the north-western Asistios, and more espe- 
cially the Armenians, Parthians, and Per- 
sians, as distinguished from the Greeks and 
Romans, whose hats fitted flie head, or had 
only a low crown. The king of Persia wore 
an erect tiara, whiLst those of his subjects 
were soft and flexible, falling on one side. 
Tho Persian name for this 
was ddarit. 




TTbIa (oAA^), a pipe, the eonunonest mo* 

sical instrument of the Greeks and Romans. It 
was very frequently a hollow cane, perforated 
with holes fa flie proper pUoes. XaotiMf 
instances it was made of some kind of wood, 
especially box, and was bored with a gimbleu 
When a single pipe was used by itself, the 
performer upon it, as well as the instromen^ 
was called monauks. Among the varieties 
of the single pipe the most remarkable wero 
the bagpipe, the performer on whieh was 
called utricularius or aoKavXy)^ ; and the 
avkhi irAoyioc or irAaytavAoc, which, as its 
name implies, had a month-pieee inserted 
into it at right angles. Pan was the reputed 
inventor of this kind of tibia as weil as «tf 
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the Jbtate or tyrins [firtmtx). Bttt ftmonir 

the Greeks and Tlomaus it was much more 
usual to play on two pipes at the same time. 
Henoe a performance on this instrument 
{tibicinium), even when ezeonted by m single 
person, was called canere or cantare Hbiiji. 
This act is exhibited in very numerous works 
of ancient art, and often in such a way as to 
make it manifest that the two pipes were 
perfectly distinct, and not connected, as some 
haTe euppoMd, by a eomnum month-pleee. 
The niouth-picces of the two pipes often 
passed through a capistrum. Three different 




kinds of pipes were originally used to pro- 
duce music In the Dorian, Phrygian, and 
Lydian modes. It appears, also, that to pro- 
duce the Phrygian mode the pipe hud only 
two holes above, and fliat it terminated in a 
horn bending upwards. It thus approached 
to the nature of a trumpet, and produced 
dow, grave, and weHeam tonee. Tiio Lydian 
mode was much quicker, and more varied 
and animating. Horace mentions "Lydian 
pipes" as a proper accompaniment, when he 
is celebrating the praiM Of ancient heroes. 
The Lydians themselves used this instrument 
in leading their troops to battle; and the 
pipes emptayed for the purpose are distin- 
guished by Herodotus as " male and female," 
L e. probably bass and treble, corresponding 
to the ordinary aesnal dilibrenee in the hn- 
man voice. The corrrsponding Latin terms 
are tibia dextra and sinistra : the respective 
instrumenta are supposed to have been so 
mIM, bsssvsettM facmsr was more properly 



held in tiie right hand and fhe latter in the 

left. The "tibia dextra" was used to lead 
or commence a piece of music, and the " si- 
nistra'* fhllowed it as an accompaniment. 
TiiB oomedies of Terence having been ao* 
companied by the pipe, the following notices 
are prefixed to explain the kind of music 
appropriate to each : ft^MS paribus, i. e. with 
pipes in the same mode ; tih. imparibxts, 
pipes in different modes ; tib. duabus dextris^ 
two pipes of low irfteh $ fA. pat, dtxMt H 
sinisfris, pipes in the same mode, and of both 
low and high pitch. 'Ihe use of the pipe 
among the Greeks and Romans was three- 
fold, viz. at Racriflces {tibiae sacrificae), en- 
tertainments {ludicrae), and funerals. The 
pipe was not confined anciently, as it is with 
us, to the male ssx, but a&AifipiBtf, m femals 
tibicines were very common. 

TIM£MA (rifii}fui). The penalty imposed 
in a eoort of ertminal jiuiies at AtiMm, 
and also the damages awarded in a civil 
action, received the name of Tifu|fia, be- 
eavse they were tiHmaUi or osseMMl aeoord- 
ing to the injury which the public or the 
individual might respectively have sustained. 
The penalty was either fixed by the judge, 
or merely declared by him aoeording to aomo 
estimate made before the cause came into 
court. In the tiibt case the trial was called 

ti|U|t6«, in tlie second eaae ayiir 
yLiffTtK, a distinction which applies to ci"\il as 
well as to criminal trials. Where a man 
souglit ft reeorer an estate la tamd, or a 
house, or any specific thing, as a ring, a 
horse* a slave, nothing further was required, 
tlian to determine to whom the estate, the 
house, or the tiling demanded, of right be* 
longed. The same would be the ca'*o in an 
action of debt, XP*w« 2un}, where a sum oer« 
tain was demanded. In these and many 
other similar cases the trial was 0x4^*17x0?. 
On the other hand, wherever the damages 
were in their nature wHiquidaUAy and no 
provision had been made concerning them 
either by the law or by the agreement of the 
parties, they were to be asseseed by the di- 
casts. The following was the course of pro- 
ceeding in the TifiTj"'! i.yitvt%. The bill of 
indictment (rytAr?M») was always super* 
scribed with some pcnal^ by the person who 
preferred it. lie was said ^TTiypa^ad<u 
TifiTfiuL, and the penalty proposed is called 
cirtypofLfio. If ttie defondaat was fbnnd 
guilty, the prosecutor was called upon to 
suppoit the allegation in the indictment, 
and for that purpose to mount the plat- 
form and address the dicasts (avafiau'dv <i<; 
rifiiuuk). If the accused submitted to the 
puntiiwnant proposed on the other side, there 
was no Author dispute ; if ho thonglit it too 
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nerere, he made a counter proposition. 

lie was then Mid avTiTtfta<rflai, or eavrw Tt- 
tia<r€ai. He was allowed to address the court 
in mitigation of punishment. After both 
parties had been heard, the dicasts were 
called upon to give their verdict. Some- 
times the law expressly empowered the jury 
to impose an additional penalty (»rpo<m'- 
fiTi/ia) besides the ordinary one. Here the 
proposition emaniitod from the jury them- 
selTes, any one of whom might move that 
the punishment allowed by the law should 
be awarded. He was said npoinyiaa^, 
and the whole dicasts, if (upon a division' they 
adopted his proposal, were said vpoartfL^v. 

TINTINNABCIXM a bell. Bells 

were of various forms among the Greeks and 
llomans, as tunong us. 

TIRO, the name given by the llomans to 
a newly enlisted soldier, as opposed to vete- 
ranutf one who had had experience in war. 
The mode of levying troops is described un- 
der ExEnnrrs. The age at which the lia- 
bility to military service commenced was 17. 
From their first enrolment the Roman sol- 
diers, when not actually serving against an 
enemy, were perpetually occupied in military 
exercises. They were exercised every day, 
the tirones twice, in the morning and after- 
noon, and the veterani once. The state of a 
tiro was called tirocinium ; and a soldier 
who had attained skill in his profession was 
then said tirocinium ponere, or deponere. In 
civil life the terms tiro and tirocinium were 
applied to the assumption of the toga virilis, 
which was called tirocinium fori [Tooa], and 
to the first appearance of an orator at the 
rostrum, tirocinum eloquentiae. 

TIROCINIUM. [Tiro.] 

TlTil SODALES, a sodalitas or college of 
priests at Rome, who represented the se- 
cond tribe of the Romans, or the Tities, that 
is, the Sabines, who, after their union with 
the Ramnes or Latins, continued to perform 
their own ancient Rabine sacra. To super- 
intend and preserve these, T. Tatius is said 
to have instituted the Titii .sodales. During 
the time of the republic the Titii sodales are 
no longer mentioned, as the sacra of the 
three tribes became gradually united into one 
common religion. Under the empire we 
again meet with a college of priests bearing 
the name of So<lales Titii or Titienses, or Sa- 
cerdotes Titiales Flaviales ; but they had no- 
thing to do with the sacra of the ancient tribe 
of the Titles, but were priests instituted to 
conduct the worship of an emperor, like the 
Augustales. 

TITIES or TITIENSES. [Patricu.] 

TOGA {rr)fitvvo^\ a gown, the name of the 
prncipal outer garment worn by the Romans, 



seems to have been received by them from 
the Etruscans. The toga was the peculiar 
distinction of the Romans, who were thence 
called toffati or gens togata. It was origi- 
nally worn only in Rome itself, and the 
use of it was forbidden alike to exiles and to 
foreigners. Gradually, however, it went out 
of common use, and was supplanted by the 
pallium and lacerna, or else it was worn in 
public under the lacerna. [Lacerna.] But it 
was still used by the upper classes, who re- 
garded it as an honourable distinction, in the 
courts of justice, by clients when they re- 
ceived the SpoRTt'LA, and in the theatre or 
at the games, at least when the emperor 
was present. The exact form of the toga. 




Fig. I. — Form of tltc Tor»i upmul out. 



and the manner of wearing it, have occa- 
sioned much dispute ; but the following ac- 
count, for which the writer is indebted to his 
friend Mr. George Scharf, jun., will set these 
matters in a clearer light than has hitherto 
been the case. The complete arrangement of 
this dress may be seen in many antique st^ 
tues,but especially in that of Didius Julian u&, 




Ftg. S.— toiaiitc- oi Uiiliu* Julianua. ^Krum tbe Luwrn^ 
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In the LouTre, and a bronze figure of the older 
DruRUs diiicovcred at Hmroulaneum. (Sec 
flg». 2, 8.) The letters upon particular parts 




F«.a,p.aMnordit4darDnmik (rtamHomiluMirai.) 

of the illtutrations eorreepond with each 

other, and refer to the samo places upon the 
general form of the toga given above. The 
method of adjusting the tc^ is simply thin : 
illie Stndgllt edge {abgd] being kept towards 
the neck, and the rounded towards the hand, 
the first part of the toga hangs in front over 
llie left ahoolder to the ground {a, fig. 4), so 
M to cover that entire half of the figure 
viewed in front. The remainder fulling be- 
bind Ifl wrapped round the body* helng car- 
ried under the right arm, and broiight up- 
wards, like a belt, across the chest, covering 
the left arm and shoolder tor a eeoond time. 
It again falls behind, and trrminatr in the 
point d (fig. 5), somewhat higher than the 
fh>nt portion (a). 8o fkr any manfle of antt- 
cient length might be folded, Imt two dis- 
tinctive features of Roman dress, the umbo 
(/) and the sinus (c e), have yet to be con- 
•Idered. The sinos (o «) is that upper bang- 
ing portion with the curved edge downwards 
which shows conspicuously upon the right 
fUfb. When fbe togn baa bam bvoQirht 

round to the front of the right leg, it has 
attained its greatest width (« c «), although 
on fbo flgnra leaa apaea is taqnirad fbr it. It 
la Hiwibw Mdad offar at tho top^ tba nppar 



part falling forward, down almost to the 
knee. It may be easily raised (see flg. 5] 
and Qsed as a lap— benoe the name siini»— 




Mod* of Iiuttisg die TogK. 

to carry ftnlts and Howem, so often repre- 
sented in ancic nt art. The fold at c thus 
becomes the upper edge, and forms the 
balteus, which mar be made still more 
effective by being rolled round and slightly 
twisted, as in tit:^. 2 and 5. A variety again 
was sometimes produced by lifting the hang- 
ing edge (e) of this sinns np on to ttie 
shoulder, so «s to cover the right arm with 
that alone, and Quintilian hints that it is not 
ungraeefU to throw back the extreme edge 
of that atrain, an effect still to be admired in 
some of the ancient sculptures. Fig. i is in 
the aet of raising tiw edge. The umbo (/), 
a projecting mass of folds in fh>nt of the 
body, like the boss of a shield, was fionncd 
after the rest of the dress had been put on 
in a very simple manner: a part of the 
front upright line {a b), almost covered up 
by the adjustment of the upper shoulder por- 
tion was pttUed out and made to biuig 
down over tha balteus or belt-like part 
(fig. 6}. It is clearly traceable in both sta- 
tues here given (figs. 9 and 9), and fig. 4 la 
intended to show the formation of the umbo 
more clearly by the right hand holding the 
edge, which falls over the fingers instead of 
the balteus. In proportion as the umbo (/) 
projects, so of course the end fa) is raised 
from the ground. The smaller figures (4 and 
5) are both drawn without under-garmenta 
in order to avoid confusion. Durinp sacri- 
fice, when necessary to cover the head, the 
edge (h) nearest the neck was polled np and 
made to covrr the head, as in fiff. 3, -where 
the entire length of the edge, passing from 
the umbo Into fh« afaraa, la very clearly 
vUbia. The drsas here is very ample, and 
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esn spare an extra Icngtb, hat in die statoft 
of a priest in the Louvre the hcud i- r vc ri d 
at the e^cpcnse of the umbo, which haa en- 
tirely disappeared. Fig. 6 is intended to 
show the interladng MlA arrangement of the 
toga by following the course of the (Straight 
edge nlone from a to tf. lu many ancient sta- 




tues the sleeves and folds of the tunic, being 
ytgy ftill, are apt to be con founded with the 
re5t, but in the best style of art this is not 
the case. Quintilian cautions his orators 
at^ainst these ineambranoes. A dUftrence in 
size and fulness of the toga, modified areordinp 
to the rank of the weam-, may be detected in 
coins and sealptnre, but in all eases tbB mode 
of adjustment appears to be the same. — One 
mode of wearing the toga was the Cinctus Gii- 
binus. It consisted in forming a part of the 
toga itself into a girdle, by drawing its outer 
edpe round the body and tying it in a knot 
in front, and at the same time covering the 
hood wifh anothtt portion of the garment. 
It was worn by persons offering sacrifices, 
by the consul when he declared war, and by 
devoted peFsona, as in tiie ease of Deeine. 
Its origin was Etruscan, as its* name im- 
plies. Persons wearing this dress were said 
to be pmineH (or mdnefs) eimtu (or ritu) 
GahfM. — The oolour of the toga worn by 
men {io()a vh Uis) Tras generally white, that 
is, the xxatuial colour of white wool. Hence 
it was called pura or veatimwtum purum, in 
opposition to the pracit xta mentioned below. 
A brighter white was given to the toga of 
candidates for offices {eandUaH from their 
tofjn Candida) by rubbing it •with chalk. 
There is an allusion to this custom in the 
phrase crvtote omftlfiff. miite togaa are 
often mentioned as vrorn at festivals, which 
does not imply that they were not worn com- 
monly, but that new or ftvsh-eleaned togas 
were first put on at festivals. The toga was 
kept white and clean by the fuller. When 
thii was neglected, the toga was called sor- 
4idih <uid those who wore such garments 
ioriUdati,. XUa ^raw (irith diMzrangod hair 



and other marka of disorder ahoot tbe per* 

son) was worn by accused per^^ons, as in the 
case of Cicero. The toga jptUla^ which was 
of the tMtmna cohmr of lilaek wool, waswoni 
in private mourning, and sometime? a!':n bj 
artificers and others of the lower orders. — 
The toga picta, which was ornamented with 
Phrygian embroidery, was worn by generals 
in triumphs [Triumphvs], and under the 
emperors by the consuls, and by the praetor* 
when they celebrated the games. It was 
riHo rallrd Cnvifnlina, The toga palmata 
was a kind ol toga picta. — ^The Utga praetexta 
had a brood purple border. It was worn 
with the BuLiJi, by children of both sexes. 
It was also worn by magistrates, both those 
of Rmne^ and those of the ooloniee and mvni* 
cipia; by the sacerdotes, and by pcr?on^ en- 
gaged in sacred rites or paying vows. Among 
those who poaiesied thejMi togae pratitxttm 
habendae, the following may be more par- 
ticularly mentioned: the dictator, the con- 
suls, the praetors (who laid aside the prae> 
texta when about to eoodemn a Roman citi- 
zen to death), the augurs (who, however, 
are supposed by some to have worn the tra- 
bea), the decemviri sacria fiwtnndia, ttie 
aedlles, the triumviri epuloncs, the senators 
on festival days, the magistri coUegii, and 
the magistri Ticorran when cdebratinf gamee. 
In the <^se of the trlbuni plcbis, cen-nr-, 
and quaestors, there is some doubt upon the 
subject. The to^ praetexta is nid to haw 
been derived from the Etruscans, and to have 
been first adopted, with the latus clavus 
[Cuivtrs Latus], by Tullue Uostilius as the 
royal robe, whence its nae by the magistrates 
in the republic. The toga praetexta and the 
bulla aurea were first given to boys in the 
ease of the eon of Taiqoiniiu PrlBeaa, who, 
at the age of fourteen, in the Sabine war, 
slew an enemy with his own hand. Ke- 
specting the leavlngoff of the toga praetexta, 
and the assimiption of the toga virilis, see 
Imftjbks and Clavts Latvs. The occaskm 
waa celebrated with great rejoicings by ttie 
friends of the yonfb, who attended him in a 
solemn procession to the Forum and Capi- 
toL This assumption of the toga virilis was 
called HroeMtim Jbri* ^ yomg 
man's introduction to public life. Girls wore 
the praetexta till their marriage* — ^The irabea 
was a toga ornamented with purfde boiizon- 
tul stripes. There were three kinds of tra- 
beae ; one whoUy of purple, which was sacred 
to the gods, another of pnrple and while, 
and another of pnrple and safft'on, which be- 
longed to angurs. The purple and white 
trabea was a royal robe, and is assigned to 
the Latin and early Roman kings, especially 
to aamttlwa. It wu worn by the oonrala in 
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pablie solemnities, snch as opening the tem- 
ple of Janus. The cqoites wore it at the 
trawtreetio, and in other public solemnities. 
Hence the irabea is mentioned, as the badge 
of the equestrian ordmr. Laitly, the toga 
worn by the Roman emperors was -wholly of 
intr^e. It appears to have been first as- 
sumed hf JvUos GsMar. — Tbe material of 
irhich the top-a Tras commonly made was 
wooL It was sometimes thick and sometimes 
thin. The former was the toga deruta, pin- 
gtih, or hirta. A new toga, with the nap 
neither worn off nor cut close, was called 
to which is opposed the trita or rasa, 
whieh was used as a stunmer dress. The 
tt^a was originally worn by both sexes ; but 
when the stola came to be worn by matrons, 
the toga was only worn by the meretricee, and 
by women who had been divorced on account 
of adultery. [Sxouu] In war the toga was 
laid aaido, and replaeed by tho PALVSAjaiiTUH 
and 8\ovu. Uence togatut is Opposed to aitfes. 

TONSOa. [Bawa.} 

TOSCOLAR, TORCOLUM. [Tnnnt.l 

TORMENTUM (c^njpMi ifrtaya), a mili- 
tary engine, so called from the twisting: 
{torquendo) of hairs, thongs, and ve|,^etable 
fibres. The principal military engines were 
the baluta and catapult a. The halista 
(ntTfiofiokot) was used to shoot stones; the 
eatapuUm Ouenariknitt mmnrcATCMiO to pnfect 
darts, pspcrially the falnrirn ^FIasta], and a 
kind of missile, 4^ feet long, called tri/ax. 
Whilst in besieging a city the ram [Aries] was 
enii)loTed in destroying the lower part of the 
wall, the balista was used to overthrow the bat- 
tlements {propugnaculOf hraX^tU), and the ca- 
tapulttoabootany of the besieged whoa^^eared 
between them : the formfs of tho*e machines 
being adapted to the objects which lacy were 
intended to throw; the catapult was long, tbe 
balista nearly sqnare. Tn^^tanccs arc recorded 
in which the balista threw stones to the dis- 
taaee of a quarter of a mile. Some balistae 
threw stones ■weitrhinp: three hiindrcdwei^'ht. 
Of the acorpio or onager, which was also a spe- 
efes of tormentnmt we know next to nothing. 

TORMENTUM 0<uraw), torture. (1) 
G&EEK. — By a decree of Scamandrius it wa'^ 
ordained that uu free Athenian cuuid be put 
to the torture, and this appears to have been 
the general practice. The evidence of slaves 
was, however, always taken with torture, and 
their testfanony was not otherwise recoived. 
From this circumstance their testimony ap- 
pears to liave been considered of more value 
than that of f^emen. Any person might 
offer his i u ive to be examined by tor- 
ture, or demand that of his adversary, and 
the offler or demand was equally called 
wpaKkm m fidmaw. The parties interested 



either superintended the tortnre tfaemselTCs, 

or chose certain persons for this purpose, 
hence called ^afrnriTrax, who to<jk the evidence 
uf the slaves. (2) IIoma>-. — During the 
time of the republic f^men were never put 
to the tfirture, and .slaves only were exposed 
to this punishment. Slaves, moreover, could 
not be tmtnred to prove the gi^t of their 
own master, except in th? rwe of incestus, 
which was a crime against the gods, or un- 
less tbit senate made an exception fai some 
special instance. At a later time slaves 
might be tortured to bear witness against 
their masters in cases of majestas and adul- 
tery. Under the emperors even free persons 
were put to the torture to cxtmct evidence 
from them in cases of niajesuis ; and uUhough 
this indignity was confined for the most part 
to persons in humble circumstances, we read 
of cases in which even Roman senators and 
equites were exposed to it. 

TORQUES or TORQUIS (arptirnt), an 
ornament of gold, twisted spirally and bent 
Into aelrenlar ihrm, whieh was worn round 
the ileck by men of distinction among the 
Pensians, the Gauls, and other Asiatic and 
northern nations. It was by taking a collar 
from a Gallio warrior that T. Manlius ob- 
tained the coprnomen of Torquatm. Such 
collars were among the rewards of valour 
bestowed after an engagement upon those 
who had most distinguished themselves. 

TORUS, a bed covered with sheets or 
blankets, called Ibralte. 

TRAHKA. [ToOA.] 

TR.\G0EDIA irparf^ia), tragedy. (1) 
Grkek. The tragedy of the ancient Greeks 
as well as their cometly confes.sedly origi- 
nated in the worship of the god Dionysus, 
The peculiarity which most strikingly tii.>»- 
tingnlshes the Oreek tragedy from that of 
modern times, is the lyrical or choral part. 
This was the offspring of the ditoyrambio 
and ehoral odes from which, as applied to 
the worship of Dionysus, Greek tragedy t(H)k 
its rise. The name of Tragedy {jpo-ffiia) 
is probably derived firom the goatiike q^pear- 
anoe of the Satyrs who sang or acted with 
mimetic gesticulations (opxTjcri?) the old Bac- 
chic songs, with SilenuH, the constant com- 
panion of Dionysus, for their leader. The 
Dionysian difhyrnmbs were sometimes of a 
gay and at other tunes of a mournful charac- 
ter : it waa flrom the latter that the slatd) 
and solemn tragedy of the Greeks aranc. 
Great improvements were introduced in the 
dithyramb by Arlon, a contemporary of t^- 
riaiuler. liefore his time the dithyramb was 
sung in a wild and irregular manner ; but he 
is said to Jiuive invented the Cyclic chortis, 
by whieh we are to understand that the 
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Dithyramb m» dameed liy u ehonu of fifty 
men round an altar. The choral Dithy- 
rambic song^ prerailed to some extent, as all 
choral poetry did, amongst the Dorians of 
the Peloponnesus; whenoe tite ehoral ele- 
ment of the Attic tragedy was always written 
in the Dorian dialect, thus showing its 
ofigin. The lyrical poetry wm, h<nref«r, 
especially popular at Sicyon aad Corinth. In 
the latter city Arum made his improTements ; 
in the fbrmer **tr8gie ehomaes,** i. e. dttby- 
rambs of a sad and plaintive character, were 
very ancient. From the more solemn Dithy- 
rambs then, as improved by Arion, ultimately 
sprang &e draimitic tragedy of Athena, some- 
what in the following manner. The cho- 
ruses were under the direction of a leader 
or exarehoB, who» it may be supposed, came 
forward separately, and whose part was 
tiometimes taken by the poet himself. We 
may also coajectnie that the exarehtw in 
each case led off by sinpinp or reciting his 
part in a solo, and that the chorus dancing 
round the altar then expressed their fedings 
of joy or sorrow at his story, representing 
the perils and suffering's of Dionysus, or some 
hero, as it might be. The subjects of this 
Dithyrambic tragedy were ttot, however, 
always confined to Dionysus. Even Arion 
wrote Dithyrambs, relating to diiferent 
heroes, a praotioe in whieh he iras Iblloiwed 
by succeeding poets. It is easy to conceive 
how the introduction of an actor or speaker 
independent of the ohonis might have been 

siij;trested by the exarchs coming forward 
separately and making short off-hand speeches, 
whether learnt by heart beforehand, or made 
on the spur of the moment. [CnoBt's.] But 
it Is also possible, if not probublo. that it 
was suggcbted by the rhapsodical recitations 
of the epic and gnomle poets formerly pre- 
^Tilent in Greece : the gnomic poetn,* being 
generally written in Iambic verse, the metre 
of the Attie diatogve. This however is eer- 
tain, that the union of the Iambic dialogue 
with the lyrical chorus took place at Athens 
nader PislBtratQa, and that it was attribnted 
to Thespis, a native of Icaria, one of the 
country demes or parishes of Attica where 
the worship of Dionysus had long prevailed. 
The alteration made by him, and which gave 
to the (Ad tracrrdy a new and dram (cha- 
racter, was very »implc but very important. 
He introduced an aetor, as it is recorded, for 
the sake of giving re^t to the chorus, and in- 
dependent of it, in which capacity he pro- 
bably appeared himself, taking various parts 
in the same piece, nnder various dispuinrs, 
which he was enabled to assume by means 
of linen masks, the invention of wfaieb is 
attributed to him. Now as a chorus, by 



means of Us leader, could maintain a dte* 

logi»e with the actor, it is easy to see how 
with one actor only a dramatic action might 
be introduced, continued, and concluded, by 
the speeches between the choral songa ex/- 
prcssiTc of the joy or sorrow of the chorus 
at the various events of the drama. With 
respect to the character of the drams of 
Thcspis there has been much doubt : some 
writers, and especially Bentley, have main- 
tained that his plays were all satyrical and 
ludicrous, i. e. the plot of them was some 
story of Bacchus, the chorus consisted prin- 
cipally of satyrs, and the argument was merry. 
But perhaps the truth is that in the early 
part of hi? enreer Tho«pi° retHined the «n- 
tyrical character of the older tragedy, but 
aAsrwarda indined to more secioua composi- 
tions, which would almost oblige him to dis- 
card the Satyrs from his choruses. That be 
did write serious dramas is intimated by the 
titles of the plays ascribed to him, us ^rll as 
by the character of the fiiugments of Iambic 
verse quoted by ancient writera aa his. It 
is evident that the introduction of the dia- 
logue must also havp caused nn alteration in 
the arrangement of the ciiorus, which could 
not remain cyclic or cinmlar, but must ba«« 
been drawn up in a rectangular form about 
the thymele or altar of Bacchus in front of 
the aetor, who was eleraled on a plnttam er 
table (e^eo?), the forerunner of the atagt* 
The lines of Horace {Ar. I'oet* 276) :— 

'* Dicitur et plauitrb vox!«m popinnta "nKSvis, 

Quae cHiuTi'Ut am-n>nt<^iio j>oruncti faccibus oro " — 

are founded on a misconception of the origin 
of the Attic tragedy, and the tale ahout tiie 
waggons of Thespis probably arose out of a 
confusioT! of the waggon of the comedian Su- 
sarion w itli liic pUitform of the Thespian actor. 
The first representatiatt of Theepis was in b. o. 
535. His immediate successors were the Athe- 
nian Choerilus and Pht^Tiichus, the former of 
whom represented plays aa early as n. o. 514. 
Phrj nichus was a pupil of Thespis, and gained 
his first victory in the dramatio conteeta b.0. 
511. In his works, the lyric or ehoral ^ 
ment still predominated ovrt V.W' dramatic, 
and he was distingtushed for the sweetness 
of his melodies, which in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war were very popular with 
the admirers of the old style of music The 
iirsst use of female masks is also utiriuuted to 
him, and he so far deviated ficom the general 
])ractice of the Attic tragedians as to v^-ritr 
a drama on a subject of contemporary history, 
the capture of Miletus by the Persiana, n. c 
494. VTr now come to the first writer of 
Satyrical dramas, I'ratinas of Phlius, a town 
not tear flrom Sicyon, and which laid claim ta 
the invention of tragedy as wdl as eoinedy. 
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For some time previously to this poet, and 
pfroMblf as enriy as Thespis, tra^redy had 
been gradually departinp more and more from 
its old characteristics, and inclining to heroic 
fables, to which the choras of Satyrs was not 
a tt aeeampaniraent. But the foa and mer- 
riment caused by them were too prKxl to be 
lost. Accordingly tlie Satyrical druma, di&- 
tinct from the recent and dramatie tragedy, 
but suggested by the sportive elempnt of the 
old Dithyramb, was founded by I'ratinas, 
who h«w«ver ajipeats to ba^e been aiupaaMd 
in his own invention by ChoeriluM. It was 
always written by tragedians, and generally 
three tragedies and one Satyrical piece were 
represented together, which in some instances 
at least formed a connected whole, called a 
tetraiogy (wTpoAcryia). The Satyrical piece 
was aeled iMt, to that the minds of Che spec- 
tators were aRrecably rclicvefi by a merry 
afcer-picce at the close of an earnest and en- 
groasfaur tragedy. The distingaishing feature 
of this drama wa*i the chorns of Satyrs, in 
appropriate dresses and ma&ks, and its sub- 
Jeeli seem to have beoi tahen tetm the same 
class of the adventures of Bacchus and of the 
heroes as thoc^ of tragedy ; but of course 
they wore so treated and selected, that the 
presenee of rustic satyrs would seem appro- 
priate. Tn their jokes and drollery consisted 
the merriiuuat of the piece ; for the kijigtj and 
heroes whoipere introdnoed into their company 
were not of necessity thereby divested of their 
eoie and legendary character, though they were 
ooUgedtocenfonii tDtheir iltaathm and solfor 
some diminution of dii,'nity, from their i>osi- , 
tion. Hence Horace [Ar. J'orf. 2;U) says: — 

** Eflblire krven indiKna Tragocdia vtratw 
tatanrit Umtftvt iwuiwB ^HUboMia proMrvi*."— 

alludinff in the first line to the mythic or 
epic element of the Sutyric drama, which he 
cells Tragoedla, and in the seeond repreeent- 
inp it as bcintr rather ashamed of its com- 
pany. The " Cyclops " of Euripides is the 
only Satyrie drama mm extant^-^The greet 
improvements in tragedy weie introduced by 
Aeschylus. This poet added a second actor, 
diminished the parUJ of the chorus, and made 
the dialogue the principal jiart of the action. 
He also availed himself of the aid of Aga- 
tharchus, the scene-painter,' and improved 
the ooetnme of his aelora hy giving them 

thick-soled Ixxjts ((n^Tai), as 'well as the ] 
masks, which he made more expressive and 
charaoteristie. Horace {Ar* Po^. i78) thus 
alludes to his la&promneitta : — 

** pnwiM prilMi|W npoftor ImnnfM 
AMcbyllu^ «t modkii ta<*nvit fluipia tt^m 

I'.l tltx'iiit miipluiCir^ui' l<«(tii, ivti(|UL> coihurao." — 

The cuistom of contending with trilogies (rpi- 
Koyiai), or with three plays at a timet is said 



to have been also introduced by hiau In 
Ihet he did so nnieh for tragedy, and so com- 
pletely built it up to it.s " towering height," 
that he was considered the father of it. The 
subjects of his dramas were not connected 
with the worship of Dionysus ; but rather 
with the !rreat cycle of Hellenic leg-ends aad 
some ul the myths of the Homeric Epos. Ac- 
cordinfly, he said of himsdf that his dramas 
were but scrapt* and fragments from the great 
feasts of Homer. In the latter part of his 
tilb Acsehylns made use of one of the im- 
provements of Sophocles, namely the rptra- 
yuyurr^t or thiid actor. This was the finish- 
ing stroke to the diamatio element of Attto 
tragedy, which Sophocles is said to have ma- 
tured by further improvements in costume 
and scene-painting. Under him tragedy ap- 
pears witi; less of sublimity and sternness 
tlian in tlie hands of Aeschylus, but with 
more of calm grandeur and quiet dignity and 
touching incident. The plays of 8ophoeles 
are the perfection of the Grecian tragic dra- 
ma, 08 a work of art and poetic composition 
in a thoroughly ehastened and eUMsle style. 
In the hands of Euripides tragedy deterio- 
rated not only in dignity, but also in its . 
moral and reliigious significance. He intro- 
duces his heroM in rags and tatters, and 
It'Hios theni with petty affairs, and makes 
lUem spcaji lae language of t very-day life. 
As Sophoelcs said of him, he represented 
men not as they oupht to he. but they are, 
without any ideal greatneM or poetic charac- 
ter. His dialogoes too were little else than 
the rhetorical and forensic latipuaf^e of his 
day cleverly put into verse : full of sophistry 
and quibbling distinctiona. One of the 
pecxiliaritics of his tragedies was the «]ptfAo- 
an introductory monoloptie, with which 
some hero or god opeus the play, telUug who 
he is, what is the state of affairs, and what 
has hapi)ened uj) to the time of his addrest<, 
so as to put the audience in possession of 
every ihet whidi it might he accessary Ibr 
them to know : a very business-like pro- 
ceeding DO doubt, but a poor makCHshift 
Ibr artisticat dklll. The "Bens ex maehina,** 
also, thoufrh not always, in a " nodus, tali 
vindicc dignus," was frequently employed by 
Euripides to effect the dina&mmt of his 
pieces. The chorus too no longer diadiaiged 
its proper and hi^h functions cither as a re- 
jircscutative of the feelings of unprejudiced 
observers, or, as one of the actors, and a part 
of tlie whole, joininjjT in the develr-pmfnt of 
the piece. Many of his choral odt;i> in fact 
are hat remotely connected In subject with 
the action of the play, .\nother novelty of 
Euripides was the use of the monodies or 
lyrical songai In whldi not the chome, hut 
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the prineipal persons of the dramas declare 
their emotions and suffcringa. Enripides 
■was also thp inventor of tr;»tri.eomedy. A 
specimen of tlie Kunpidean tragi-comedj is 
still extant in the Alcestis, acted b»g* 438, as 
the last of four pieces, and therefore as a 
substitute for a Satirical drama. Though 
trafio In its form and sonn of Ha lecnea, it 
ha'; a mixtiirr of rnmic and satyric cliaracterp 
(e. g. Hercules) and concludes happily. — The 
IMfftt whidi ooBititnte a Ghretk tragedy, as to 
it» form, are, the prologue, episode, exode, 
and choral songs ; the last divided into the 
parode and stasimon. The irpoAoyof is all 
that part of a tragedy which precedes the 
parnrln? nf the chorus, i. e. the first act. The 
ivtLoooLov is all the part between whole cho- 
ral odes. The IMbf that part which has no 
choral ode after it Of tho rhoral part the 
vdpoSof is the first speech of the whole chorus 
(not hrolcen np into parts) : the etaslmon i« 
without anapaests and trochees. These two 
divisions were sunj< by all the chorcutae, but 
the " songs on the »tagc " and the koiiilol by 
• piti only. The commus, which properly 
means a wailing for the dead, was gcnerallv 
, used to express strong excitement, or lively 
sympathy wifli grief and anilleTing, espe- 
cially hy Aeschyli^s. It waR common to the 
aotors and a portion only of the chorus. 
Agatai the KvpoSoc ynm so named as being the 
passajfe-song of the chortis sunp while it was 
advancing to its proper place in the orches- 
tra, and therefore in anapaestic or marching 
verse : the ormrtitoi', as being chaunted by 
the chorus when standing still in its proper 
position. — The materials of Greeli tragedy 
were the national mytholofnri 

" I'rtntiitin;: TS r rdini^llMk 

Or tile talc of i riiy Jivin*-. 

The exceptions to this were the two histori- 
cal tragedies, the Capture of Miletus," by 
Phrynichiis, and the "Persians " of Aeschy- 
lus ; but they belong to an early period of 
the art. Hence the plot and stoiy of the 
Grecian tragedy were of necessity known to 
the spectators, a circumstance which strongly 
diettngnlBhes the ancient tragedy tnm. the 
modern. — The functions of the Chorus in 
Greek Tragedy were very important, as de- 
scribed by Horace {Ar. Poet. 193), 

•* Ai tori^ pnrtin ctiunis oniriunujiip vin.D 
DrfoDdat : neu uuid mcUiot uiU-retiMt nctui» 
<)uod frapiM nmhiflBt, « liMraat apl«k** Ac. 

It often expresses the reflections of a dispas- 
sionate and right-minded spectator, and in- 
onleateB the lessons of morality and resigna- 
tion to the will of heaven, taught by the 
occurrence of the piece in wliich it is engaged. 
With respeet to the number uf ttie chorus 
MsCnontis^(8) Roman. The tragedy of 



the Romans was borrowed fh>m the Greek ; 
but the coratenetion of the Roman theatre 

afforded no appropriate place for the chorus, 
which was therefore obliged to appear on the 
stage, instead of in the orohestnu The first 
trnpic poet and actor at Rome was Livius 
Andronicus, a Greek by birth, who began to 
exhibit In B. e. 240. In his monodies (or 
the lyrical parts sung, not by a chorus, but 
by one person), it was customary to separate 
the singing flrain Hie mlmetle damslnf , lenr* 
ing the latter only to the actor, while the 
singing was performed by a boy placed near 
the flute-player {ante tibicinem] ; so that the 
diakigue only {divet bia) was left toheqiolMB 
bv the actors. Livius Andronicus was fol- 
lowed by Naevius, Ennius, Facuvius, and 
Atthis. These five poets belong* to the onriier 
epoch of Roman tragedy, in which little was 
written but translations and imitations of the 
Greek, with oooarional insertions of original 
matter. TIow they imitated the structure of 
the choral odes is doubtftil — perhaps they 
never attempted it. In the age of Augustnit 
the writing of tragedies, whether original or 
imitations, seems to have been quite a fashion- 
able occupation. The emperor himself at- 
tempted an Ajax, but did not snooeed. Ons 
of the principal tratredians of this epoch was 
Asinius Pollio, to whom the line (Virg. Jiclof, 
viii. 10) applies — 

* Soia Supliocleo tim rnrmina di^n caiburno.'* 

Ovid wrote a tragedy on the sulyect of Me> 
dea. Qulntilian ssys of 'Vsrins, who was 

distinguished in epic as well as tragic poetry, 
that his Thyestes mipht be compared with 
any of the (ireek tragedies. Some fragments 
of this Thyestes are extant, but we have no 
other remains of the tragedy of the Augustan 
age. The loss perhaps is not great. The 
only complete Roman tragedies that have 
come down to us are the ten attributed to the 
philosopher Seneca; but whether he wrote 
any of them or not is a disputed ptrfnt. Tb 
whatever apre they belong, they are be- 
yond description bombastic and frigid, ut- 
terly unnatural in character and action, full 
of the most revolting violations of ])r»>- 
priety, and barren of all theatrical effect. 
Still they have hud admirers : lleiuiiius calls 
the Bii^ytiis "dlrine,*' and prefiers the 
Troadcs to the ITecuba of Enripides : even 
Racine has borrowed from the Hippolytus in 
PfaMre. Roman tragedians sometimes wrote 
tragedies on subjects taken from their na- 
tional history. Facuvius, e. g. wrote a 
Paulus, L. Aecius a- JHflM sad a Dsdaili. 
Curiatius Matemus, also a distinguished ora* 
tor in the reign of Domitian, wrnt/> a Do- 
mitius and a Cato, the latter of which gave 

ojfenoe to the rulers of the state. 
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TRAGOLA. [Ha STA. 
TBANSTRA. [^ A i J 
TRANSVBCI^O EQUITUM. [Eovtm, 
p. 1S7.] 
TRIABIL [Exnemm.] 
TllIBULA or TRIbULUM (tpc^oAcx), a 
corn-draf?, consisting of a thick and pon- 
derous wooden board, which was armed un- 
derneath, with pieces of iron or sharp flints, 
and drawn over the corn by n yoke of oxen, 
either the driver or a heavy weight being 
placed upon it» tot the pnrpoce of aeparatiBg 
the grain and cnttin^^ the straw. 

XBIBULUS irpifiokas), a caltrop, also 
eaUed mureg. 'When a pUice was heeet with 
troops, the one party endeavoured to impede 
the cavalry of the other party, cither by 
throwing before them caltrops, which neces- 
sarily lay with one of their four sharp points 
turned upwards, or by burying the caltrops 
with one point at the surface of the ground. 

TBXbONAL, a raised platfbnnt on which 
the praetor and judiccs sat in the Basilica. 
[Basiuca.] There was a tribunal in the 
camp, which was generally formed of turf, 
but sometimes, in a stationary camp, of stone, 
• from which the general addressed the sol- 
diers, and where the consul and tribunes of 
the soldiers administered justice. Wlien the 
general addi-csscd the army from the tribunal 
the standards were planted in front of it, and 
the army placed round it in ocder. The ad- 
dress itself was called Allocutio. 

TBIbCNUS, a tribune. This word seems 
originally to have indicated ai|^ ofBeer coA 
nected with a tribe [tnhm], or who repre- 
sented a tribe for certain purpotes ; and this 
is Indeed the character of the officers who 
were designated by it in the earliest times 
of Home, and may be trace<1 nho in the later 
officers of this name. — (1) Tiuuukes op tue 
THREE ANcrENT TBiSBS. — ^At thC time when 
all the Roinan citizens were contained in the 
three tribes of the Kamnes, Titles, and Lu- 
enres, eadi of them was headed by a tribone, 
and these three tribunes represented their 
respectiTe tribes in all civil, religious, and 
military aflkirs *, that Is to say, they were In 
the city the magistrates of the tribes, and 
performed the sacra on their behalf, and in 
times of war they were their military com- 
tnaaders. The tribuntis celerum was the 
commander of the celeres, the king's body- 
guard, and not the tribune of the tribe of 
tiie Bamnes, as is supposed by somo motemi 
writers. In what manner the trihunus ce- 
lerum was appointed is uncertain, but it is 
probable that he was elected by the tribes ; 
for we find that when the imperium wiis to 
be conferred upon the king, the comitia were 
iield under the presidency of the tribunus 



celerum ; and in the absence of the king, to 
whom this officer was next in rank, he con- 
voked the comitia : it was in an assembly of 
this kind that Brutus proposed to deprive 
Tarquinins of tiie imperium. A law passed 
under the presidency of the tribuntis celerum 
was called a lex trihunkkt, to di^tintruish it 
from one passed mider the presidency of the 
king. The tribunes of the three ancient 
tribes ceased to be appointed when these 
tribes themselves ceased to exist as politiom 
bodies, and when the patricians became in> 
corporatcd in the local tribes of Servius 
Tullius. [TwBUS.] — (a) Tribunes op thb 

SSKVIAK TUBES (^Aop^Ot, TpirrvopxoO*' 

When Servius Tullius divided the common- 
alty into thirty local tribes, wo acrain find a 
tribune at the head of these tribes. The 
duties of these tribunes, who were without 
doubt the most distinguished persons in their 
respective districts, appear to have consisted 
at first in keeping a register of ttie inhabit* 
ants in eacli district, and of their property, 
for purposes of taxation, and for levying the 
troc^ fta the armies. When subsequently 
the Roinan people became exempted from 
taxes, the main part of their business was 
taken ftom Chem, but they still continued to 
exist. The tribtmi aerarii, who ooenr down 
to the end of the republic, were perhaps only 
the successors of tlie tribunes of the tribes. 
^Tien (b. c. 406) the custom of giTing pay 
[stipendium) to the soldiers was introduced, 
each of t^e tribuni acrarii had to collect the 
tribtttam in his own tribe, and with it to pay 
the soldiers; and in case they did not fulfil 
this duty, the soldiers had the right of pig- 
noris oapio against them. In later times 
their duties ajjpear to have been confined to 
collecting the tributuni, -uhich they mnr^e 
over to the military quaestors who paid the 
soldiers. [QuABsron.] The Lex Anr^, 
B. c. 70, called the tribuni acrarii to the 
exercise of Judicial functions, along with the 
senators and equftes, as these tribunes re- 
prcpcnted the body of the most respectable 
citizens. But of this distinction they were 
subsequently deprived by Julius Caesar. 
—(3) Tribia'i P^J^B^s (fi>7Mapxot, the office 
&rffiapxia). — The ancient tribunes of the 
plebeian tribes bad undoubtedly the right 
of convoking the meetings of their tribes, 
and of maintaining the jjrivikq-rs prranted to 
them by king Servius, and subsequently by 
the YaleriaB laws. But this protection was 
very inadequate against the insatiable am- 
bition and usurpations of the patricians. 
When tiie plebeians, iinpoTerished by long 
wars, and cruelly oppressed by the patri- 
cians, at last seceded in b. c. 404 to tlic Mons 
Saccr, the patricians were obliged to grant 
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to the plebeians the right of appointing tri- 
bunes (MfttMil pMis) witii more effietent 

powers to protect thpir own order than those 
which were possessed by the heads of the 
tribes. The purpose for which fhey were 
api^ointr l Avas only to afford protection 
against anj abuse on the part of the patrician 
nmglBtrates ; ud that they might be ftbto to 
afford such protection their persons were 
declared sacred and inviolable, and it was 
agreed that whoever invaded this inviola- 
bility should be an outlaw, and that his pro- 
perty should be forfeited to the tcmjile of 
Ceres. A subsequent law enacted that no 
one should oppose or interrupt a tribune 
while addressing- the people, and that who- 
ever should act contrary to this ordinance 
should give ball to the tribunes for Che pay- 
ment of whatever fine they should affix to 
his offence in arraigning him before the 
commonalty ; if he refused to give bail, his 
lifb and property were forfeited. The tri- 
bunes were thus enabled to afford protection 
to any one who appealed to the assembly of 
the commonalty or required any other assiBt- 
ancc. They were esscntiall)* the representa- 
tives and the organs of the plebeian order, 
and their sphere of action was the comitia 
tributa. "With the patricians and their co- 
mitia they had nothing to do. The tribunes 
thenuetves, however, were not judges, and 
could inflict no puniriuuents, but could only 
propose the imposition of a fine to the com- 
monalty {multam irroijarc). The tribunes 
were thus in their ori^'in only a protecting 
matd^'tracT of the plebs, but in the course of 
time their power increased to such a degree 
tliat it surpassed that of all other magistrates, 
and the tribunes then became a magistracy 
for the whole Roman people, in opposition to 
the senate and the oliffarehical party in gene- 
ral, although they had nothing to do with the 
administration or the government. During 
the latter period of the republic they became 
true tyrants, and nun- be compared to the 
national convention of France during the 
first revolution. At first the number of the 
tribunes was only two, but soon sflerwards 
they were increased to Hve, one being taken 
from each of the five classes, and subse- 
quently to tPtt, two being taken ftt»m each of 
the five classes. This last number appears 
to have remained unaltered down to the end 
of the empire. The tribunes entered upon 
their ofttce on the 10th of December, but 
were elected, at '.east in the time of Cicero, 
on the 17th of July. It is almobt superfluous 
to state that none but plebeians were eligible 
to the office of trihune ; hence when, towarfls 
ihe cud of the republic, patricians wished to 
obtain the office, they w«fe obliced first to 



renounce their own order and to become ple> 
beians; hence also under the empire it was 

thought that thp princeps should not be tri- 
bune because he was a patrician. But the 
influence which belonged to this oAce was 
too great for the emperors not to covet it. 
Hence Augustus was made tribune for life. 
During tiie republic, howerer, the oM Tegn> 
lation remained in force, eyen after the tri- 
bTjuc? had ceased to be the protectors of the 
plebs alone. There is only one instance re- 
corded in which patricians were elected to 
the trihuneship, and this was probably the 
consequence of an attempt to divide the tri- 
bnneshlp between ^e two ordos. Althouf^ 
nothing appears to be more natural than 
that the tribunes should originally have been 
elected by that body of Roman citiaeRS whteh 
they represented, yet the siibject is involved 
in considerable obscurity. Some writers state 
that they were elected by the comitia of the 
curies ; others suppose that they were elected 
in the comitia of the centuries ; but wli ether 
they were elected in the latter or in thr 
comitia of the tribes, it is eertain that at flnl 
the sanction of the curies to the election was 
at all events necessary. But after the time 
of the Lex PubliUa (b.c. 47 1) tbe sanctlcB 
of the curies is not heard of, and the election 
of the tribunes was left entirely to the co- 
mitia tributa, which were otmyoked and held 
for this purpose by the old tribimm previous 
to the expiration of their office. One of the 
old tribunes was appointed by lot to preside 
at the election. As the meeting could not 
he prolonged after sunset, and tbe business 
was to be completed in one day, it sometimes 
happened that it was obliged to break up 
before the election was completed, and then 
those who were elected filled up the legiti- 
mate number of the college by cooptatic 
But in order to prevent this irregtdarity, the 
tribune L. Trebonius, in 448 b. c, got an 
ordinance passed, according to which the 
college of the tribunes should never be com- 
pleted by co<iptatio, but the elections should 
be continued on the second day, if they were 
not oompletad on flia flrst, till the number 
ten was made up. The place where the elec- 
tion of the tribunes was held was originaUj 
and lawftilly the Forum, afterwards also tiis 
Campus Martins, and sometimes the area of 
the Capitol. — We now proceed to trace the 
gradual growth of the tribunitian power. 
Althongh its original character was merely 
protection [nurHiiun or /Soij^to) against pa- 
trician magistrates, the plebeians appear 
early to hava regarded their tribunea also as 
me>diators or arbitrators in matters amonc 
themselves. The whole power possessed by 
(he coltoga of tribunes was designatwd bjr A* 
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name trihuniHa potestas, nnrl cxtcnrlorl at no 
time farther than one mile beyond the gates 
of the city ; at a {greater distance than this 
they came under the impcrium of the ma- 
gistrates, likf every other citizen. As they 
were the public guardians, it was necessary 
thftt every one should have access to them 
and at any time ; hence the doors of then- 
houses were open day and night fur all who 
were in need of hdp and protection, which 
they were empowpred to afford afrninst any 
one, even against the highest magistrates. 
For the same reason a tribune was not aU 
lowed to he absent from the city for a whole 
day, except during the Feriae Latinae, when 
tbe whole people were asflemUed on the 
Alhan Mount. In b. c. 456 the tribimep, in 
opposition to the consuls, assumed the right 
of convoking the senate, in order to lay 
beftnre it a rogation, and discuss the same ; 
for until that time the consuls alone had had 
the right of laying plchlscita before the 
senate for approbation. Some years afters 
B.C. 452, the trihunes demanded of the con- 
suls to request the senate to make a senatus- 
consoltum fbr the appointmrat of persons 
to ttamc a new legislation ; and during the 
discussions on this subject the trilnmes them- 
selves were present in the senate. The 
written legislation which the tribunes then 
wished can only have related to their own 
order ; but as such a legislation would only 
have widened the breach between the two 
orders, they afterwards pave way to the re- 
monstrances of the patricians, and the new 
legislation was to embrace both orders. 
From the second decemvirate the tiibune- 
«hlp was suspended, but was restored after 
the lejrislation was completed, and now 
assumed a diffcre/.t character from the change 
tliat had taken place in the tribes. [Tribcs.] 
The tribunes now had the right to be present 
at the deliberatiims of the senate ; bat they 
did not sit among the «;eTiatnrs themselves, 
but upon benches before the oi>cned doors of 
the senate house. The iuYiolability of the 
tribunes, which had before only rested u|)on 
a contract between the two estates, was now 
sanctioned and confirmed by a law of M. 
Iloratius. As the tribes now also included 
tlie patricians and their clients, the tribinu s 
might naturally be asked to interpose ou 
behalf of any citizen, whether patridan or 
plebeian. Hcnco the patrician cx-dpcemvir, 
Appius Claudius, implored the protection of 
the tribunes. Aboat this ttme the tribunes 
also ucfiuired flie ri'jrht of takincr the auspices 
in the assemblies of the tribes. They also 
assumed again the right, which they hod 
exercised before the time of the decemvirate, 
of bringing patneians who had violated the 



rights of the plebeians before the coinitia of 
the tribes. By the Lex Valeria passed in the 
Cbmitia Centmlata (b. c. 449), it was enacted 
that a plebiscitum, wliich had been voted by 
the tribes, should bind the patricians as well. 
While the college thus gained outwardly new 
strength every day, a change took plaee in 
its internal orcranisation, which to some ex- 
tent paralysed its powers. Before n.c. 394, 
every thing had been decided in the college 
by a majority; but about this time, we do 
not know how, a change was introduced, 
which made the opposition (intereenia) of 
one tribune sufficient to render a resolution 
of his colleagues void. This new regulation 
does not appear in opcrati(m till 394 and 393 

B. c. ; the old one was still applied in b. c. 
421 and 415. From tlu ir ni'VA of appearing 
in the senate, and of takiuu pan m its dis- 
cussions, and from their being the represeU" 
tatives of the whole jjcople, they trradnally 
obtained the right of intercession against any 
action which a magistrate might nndertafce 
during' tlie time of his office, and this even 
without giving any reason for it. Thus we 
find a tribune preventing a consul fktim con* 
voking the senate, and preventing the pro- 
posal of new laws or elections in the comitia ; 
they interceded against the official functions 
of the censors ; and even against a conmumd 
issued by the praetor. In the same manner 
a tribune mfght place his veto upon an ordi- 
nance of the senate ; and he could thus either 
compel the senate to submit the subject to a 
fresh consideration, or could raise the session. 
Id order to propose a measure to the senate 
they might themselves convene a meeting, or 
when it had been convened by a. consul they 
might make their proposal even in opposition 
to the consul, a right which no other magis- 
trates had in the presence of the consuls. 
The senate, on the other hand, had itself, in 
certain cases, recourse to the tribunes. Thus, 
in B. c. 431 it reqnested the trihtmes to com- 
pel the consuls to appoint a dictator, in com- 
pliance with a decree of the senate, and the 
tribunes comi)clled the consuls, by threatening 
them with imprisonment, to appoint A. Po»> 
tumius Tubertus dictator. From (his time 
forward we meet witii several initaaees in 
which the tribunes compelled the consuls to 
comply with the decrcesi of the senate, si non 
esneiu in awtoriiate senaius^ and to execute 
its commands. In their relation to the senate 
a change was introduced by the Fkbucitum 
AtMum^ which ordained tiiat a tribune, hy 
virtue of his ofTice, slioubl be a senator. 
When this plebiscitum was made is uncertain i 
bttt we know that in b. c. 170 it "vm not yet 
in operation. It probably originated with 

C. Atinius, who was tribune in n. c. 138. 
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But as the quaefttorsbip, at least in later 
times, mm tint office which penoiw h^ pre- 
viously to the tribuncship, and as the quacs- 
torship itself conferred upon a person the 
right of a senator, the law of Atinius was in 
moat otMs 8uperfluoiis.~In their relation to 
other ninfristratcs m-p may observe, that the 
right of iuterccssio was not confined to stop- 
ping a maglBtrate in his proeeedings, but 
they micrht oven command their viatorcs to 
seize a consul or a censor, to imprison him, 
or to throw him from the Tarpeian rock. 
When the tribunes brought an accusation 
against any one before the people, they had 
tiie right of prthmtio, hot not <he right of 
vocatio, that is, they might command a per- 
son to be dragged by their viatorcs before 
the comitia, but they could not summon him. 
They might, as in earlier timei, pvOiKMe a 
fine to be infli< ted upon the person accused 
before the comitia, but in some cases they 
dropped fhfe propoad and treated the ease as 
a capital one. The collcg^c of tribunes had 
also the power of making edicts. In cases in 
which one member of the college opposed a 
resolution of his collcatrucs nothing- could be 
done, and the measure was dropped ; but 
this useful check was removed by the example 
of Tiberius Gracchus, in which a precedent 
was piven for proposing to the people that a 
tribune obstinately persisting in his veto 
should be deprived of his officer Frcan the 
time of the Hortensian law the power of the 
tribunes had been gradually rising to such a 
height that at lenglAi it was snperior to every 
other in the state. They had acquired the 
right of proposing to the comitia tributa or 
the senate measures on nearly all flie Im- 
portant affairs of the state, and it would be 
endless to enumerate the cases in which their 
power was manifested. Their proposals wero 
indeed usually made ex auctoritate senatos, 
or had been communicated to and approved 
by it; but cases in which the people itself 
IumI a direct interest, sueh as a general legal 
regulation, grantin^^ of the franchise, a chansrr 
in the duties and powers of a magistrate, and 
Others, might be brooght before the people, 
without their having' heen previously commu- 
nicated to the senate, though there are also 
instances of the contrary. Subjects belonging 
to the administration could not be brought 
before the tribes without the tiibunes having 
previously received tluough tae consuls the 
auctoritas of the senate. This, howevei, was 
done very freqiiently, and hence we have 
mention of a number of plebiscita on matters 
of administration. It sometimes even occurs 
that the tribunes brought the question con- 
cerning the conclusion of peace before the 
tribes, and then compelled the senate to 



ratify the re&olution, as expressing the wish 
of the whole people. Sulla, in his reform of 
the constitution on the early aristocratic 
principles, left to the tribunes only the jus 
auxiliandi, and deprived them of the right of 
making legislative or other proposals, either 
to the senate or the eomitia, without having 
previously obtained the sanction of the senate. 
Bat this arrangement did not last, for Pom- 
pey restored to them their former rights. 
During the latter period of the republic, 
when the office of quaestor was in most eaws 
held immediately before that of tribune, the 
tribunes were generally elected from among 
the smators, and this oontinned to be the 
case under the empire. Sometimes, how- 
ever, cquites also obtained the otticc, and 
thereby became members of the senate, where 
they were considered of equal rank with the 
quaestors. Tribunes of the people contiuuod 
to exist down to the fifth century of our era, 
though their powers bccama natmaUy much 
limited, especially in the reign of Nero. They 
continued however to have the right of inter- 
cession against deerees of the senate, and on 
behalf of injured individuals. — (4) TniTu xi 

MILITVH CUM CONSVIAIU POTEST ATE. WhCU iU 

B. c. 445 the tribime C. Canuleina bronght 
forward the rogation that the consulship 
should not he confined to fitlior order, the 
patricians evaded the alleuipt uy a c hange in 
the eonstitation ; the powers which had 
hitherto been united in the consulship were 
now divided between two new magistrates, 
vis. the Tribmd nUNtum ewn eonavlari poU»' 
fate and tlic censors. Consequently, in b. c. 
444, three militan- tribunes, with consular 
]Kmer, were appointed, and to this offlee the 
plebeians were to be equally eligible with the 
patricians. For the years following, how- 
ever, the people were to be at liberty, on the 
proposal of the senate, to decide -whether 
consuls were to be elected according to the 
old custom, or consular tribunes. Hence- 
forth, for many yean, sometimes eonsols and 
sometimes consular tribunes were appointed, 
and the number of the latter varied from 
three to four, nntU in b. c. 405 it was In^ 
creased to six, and as the censors were re- 
garded as their colleagues, we have 8<nue- 
times mention of eight tribunes. At last, 
howerer, in b. o. S67, the office of these 
tribunes was abolished by the Licinian law, 
and the consulship was restored. These 
consular tribunes were elected in the comitia 
of the centuries, and undoubtedly witk less 
solemn auspices than the consuls. — (5) Tai* 
aONt MlLITABES [ExEBcnros, p. IM.j 

TRIbI'S <{)vXi]), a tribe. (1) CrKFTK. 

In the earliest times of Greek history men- 
tion is mode of people being diridel Snta 
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tribes and elans. Homer speaks of sncb di- 
visions in tcrins whirh Reein to imply that 
they were elements that entered into the 
eumpoflitioii of vrwf community. A person 
not included in any clan (o<i>p)7Twp), was re- 
garded as a vagrant or outlaw. These divi- 
sions veie rather nataral than political, 
depending on family eonneetion, and arising 
oT!t of thoso timps, when each head of a 
liuiiily exercised a patriurciial sway over its 
mnnbera. The bond was oemented hy reli- 
gious communion, sacrifices and festivals, 
which aU the family or clansmen attended, 
and at which the chief nsoally presided. 
— Of the Dorian race there were originally 
three tribes, traces of which are found in 
all the countries whieh they «oloidBcd. 
Hence they are called by Homer ^uptcV; 
f}HX(u<ee(. These tribes were the Hylleis 
("YAAei?), Pamphyli (Ilofi^vAoi), and Dymana- 
tae OT Dymanes (AtiifMivarai or Av^ai^t), The 
first derived their name from Hylius, son of 
Hercules, the two last from Pamphylus and 
Dymas, who are said to have feUen in the 
last expedition when the Dorian's took po«;- 
sesaion of the Peloponnesus. The Uyiiean 
Mbe was perhaiMi the one of highest dignity; 
but at Sparta there does not appear to have 
been much distinction, for all the freemen 
there were by the constitution of Lycurgus 
on a footiniF of equality. To these three 
tribes others were added in different places, 
either when the Dorians were joined by other 
tofeign alUes, or when some of the old inha- 
bitants were admitted to the rank of citizen- 
ship or equal privileges. Thus the Cadmeau 
Aegeids are said by Herodotus to have been 
a great tribe at Sparta, descended (as he 
says) from Acgeus, grandson of Theras, 
though others have thought they were in- 
corporated with the three Doric tribes. The 
;»ubdivision of tribes into phi /i(r in r (i^parpCat) 
or patrae (irarpou), gene (■/"'»»), trittyes (rptT- 
TvcOt fto* appears to have prevailed in various 
places. At Sparta each tribe contained ten 
oboe (<<)^<u), a word denoting a local dixision 
or district; each oie contained ten tHaeade$ 
(rpioKdSes), communities containinft thirty 
families. But very little ap2>ears to be known 
of tiiese divisions, how far they were local, 
or how far genealogical. After the time of 
Cleomcnes the old system of tribes was 
changed ; new ones were created correspond- 
ing to the different quarter>« of the town, 
and they seem to have been hve in ntunbcr. 
. — The first Attic tribes that we read of are said 
to have existed in the reign, or soon after 
the reign, of Cecrops, and were called Ce- 
cropia (Kcitpoircs), Autochthon (Awtox^*'), 
ul^nea (^A''*^)* And Portdia (nafMAw). In 
the reign of a subsequent king, Cranaua^ 



these names were changed to CranaSa (Kpa. 

vafs), Atthis (*ATSts), Mesngaea (Mecroyata), 
and Diacris (Atoicpic). Afterwards we find 
a new set of names ; Duu (Aiav), Afhmn^ 
('A07jvai?), rosrulonias(Jio<Ttt^via<:\ and He^ 
phuestias (' Hf/jawrrto?) ; evidently derived 
from the deities who were worshipped in the 
country. Some of those seconcll y mentioned, 
if not all of them, seem to have been geo- 
graphical divisions ; and it is not improbable 
that, if not Independent oommunitiee, Ih^ 
were at least connected hy a very weak bond 
of union. But all these tribes were super- 
seded by four others, which were probaUy 
founded soon after the Tonic settlement in 
Attica, and seem to have been adopted by 
other lonie colonies out of Greece, The 
names QeUontcs (TtXCoiTcq)^ Jlophte* 
A»7T«?), Argades ('Apydfieis), Aecficores (Atyt. 
*tope»s), are said by Uerodotu;s to have been 
derived from the sons of Ion, son of Xuthus. 
Upon thi';, however, T'^any doubts have been 
thrown by modern writers. The etymology 
of the last three names would seem to sog- 
pest, that the tribes were so called from the 
occupations which their respective members 
followed ; the HbpleUt being the armed men, 
or warriors ; the Argades, labourers or hus- 
bandmen ; the Aegicores, goatherds or shep- 
herds. But whatever be the truth with 
respect to the ori'gin of these tribes, one thing 
is certain, that before the tirne of Theseus, 
whom historians agree in representing as the 
great founder of the Attte eommonwealth, 
the various; people who inhabited thecoimtry 
continued to be disunited and split into fac- 
tions. — Theseus in some measure changed 
the relations of the tribes to each other, hy 
introducinjr a trradation of ranks in each; 
dividing the peojjle into Knpafri'Iai- (Eitnu 
rpi^ot), Qeomori (PcajjAopoi), and Demiurgt 
(Arj/itovpyoi'), of whom the first were nobles, 
the second agriculturists or yeomen, the 
third labourers and mechanics. At the 
same time, in order to consolidate the na- 
tional unity, he enlarged the city of Athens, 
with which he incorporated several smaller 
towns, made it the seat (f frovemment, 
encouraged the nobles to reside there, and 
surrendered a part of the royal prerogative 
in their favour. The tribes or jjhylae 
were divided, either in the age of Theseus 
or soon alter, each into three phratriae (<t>pa,' 
Tpi'oi, a term equivalent to fraternities, and 
aiuil()i;ous in its i)olitica1 rcLit^on to the 
Koman ciifiae), and each phnitria into thirty 
gtne (yA^, equivalent to the Koman Otntei)^ 
the members of a gpnus (ye'i os) being called 
genneiae iyew^rcu.) or liomogalactes (o/ioya- 
Kdxttt), £aeh ^etioe was distinguished by a 
particular name of a patronymSo form, which 
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WM detived from some hero or mythic an- 
cestor. These ilt\'i«.inns, thonph the names 
(teem to inipon I'aiuily couiieciion, were in 
fact artificial; which ahows that some ad- 
vance had now been made townrdn the csta- 
bUshment of a closer political union. The 
memben of the pAralrcM and g«M had their 
resportivc rclitriotis ritp* and festivals, which 
were preserved long after these communities 
had iMt their political importance^ and per- 
hapn prevented tlu'in from boinj; alt<)^'•f'tlu■^ 
dissolved. — After the age of Thcscust the 
monarchy having been first limited and after- 
wards abolished, the whole power of the 
etate fell into the hands of the Evpnti idne or 
nobles, who held all ci\ il offices, uiid hud be- 
sides die management of religious affairs, and 
the intrrprctation uf tl:^' laws. Attica bct aine 
agitated by feuds, and we find the i>eople. 
Shortly before the Icfialatlon of Solon, dlTided 
Into three particn, Pi diaei (rieiiatot) or low- 
landers, Diacrii (Auiicptot) or highlanders, 
and Foraii (Jlipa}jai\ or people of the sea- 
coast. The first two remind us of the an- 
cient di\ision of tribes, Meaogaea and Dia^ 
cris ; and the three parties appear in some 
nit-asnre to represent the classes established 
by Theseus, the first beint? the r'.ols'cw, whose 
property lay in the chaiupuiKU and most 
fertile part of the country ; the second, the 
smaller landowners and phcphcrds ; the 
third, the trading and mining class, who 
had by this time risen in wealth and im. 
portance. To appoasc thoir disoordK, Solon 
was applied to; and thereupon framed Ms 
celebrated constitntion and code of laws. 
Here we have only to notice that he retained 
the four tribes as he found them, but abo- 
lished the existing distinctions of rank^ or at 
alt events greatly diminished their import- 
ance, by introdticini,' his property qualifica- 
tiun, or division of the peo|)le into Pentaco- 
siomedimni (JUpTattootOfLeiifivoiX Sippeis 
('IrrireU), Zeuf/itfie (Zeirytrat), and JTtrfes 

(0^Tec ). [Cexsvs, Gii££K.j The enactments 
of Solon contlnned to be the ktw at Athens, 

thonyrh in irrcnt measure suspended by the 
tyranny, until the democratic reform effected 
by CUsthenes. He abolished the old tribes, 
and created ten new ones, according to a 
gcographival division of .\ttiea, and named 
after ten of the ancient heroes ; J-Jrrcfitheis, 
A «§$k , Pandionis, Leon t is, Acamantif, Oeneis, 
Cccropis, Jlippothoontis, Aiantis, Antinchis. 
These tiibcs were dividetl each into ten 
demi (finMo*), the number of which was after- 
wards incTpa^ed by pubdivi<?inn ; but the 
arrangement was so made that several demi 
not eontiguons or near to one another were 
joined to m dee up a tribe. [Dkmcs.] The 
object of this arrangement was, tliat by the 



breaking of old associations a perfect and 
lasting revolution might be effected, in the 
habits and fceling.s, ai> well as the political 
organisation of the people. Solon allowed 
the ancient p/w7/friae to but they were 

deprived of all political importance. All 
foreiffnen admitted to the eitiaenahlp were 
registered in a phyle and demus, but not in 
a phratria w genoe. The functions which 
had been diaohanged by the old tribes were 
now nio>.t]y transferred to the d- nii. An.ong 
others, we may notice that of the forty-eight 
naucrariae into which the old tribes had 
been divided for the purpose of taxation, but 
which now became uselfs?*. the taxe.H l)eing 
collected on a different system. The reforms 
of Clisthenes were destined to be perma- 
nent. They continued to be in force (with 
some few interruptions) until the downfall of 
Athenian independenoe. The ten tribes were 
blended with the whole machinery of the 
constitution. Of the senate of five hondr^ 
fifty were chosen from each tribe. The 
allotment of dicasts was accordintr to tribes; 
and the same system of election may be 
observed in most of the principal offices ol 
state, judicial and majristerial, i ivil and mili- 
tary, &c. In n. r. 307, Deir.etrius Polior- 
cetes increased the nmnber of tribes to twelve 
by creating two new ones, namely, Antig^- 
nias and Demetrlaa, which afterwards re- 
ceived the names of Ptoirnmis and Attati* ; 
and a thirteenth was subsequently added by 
Hadrian, boarinjr his own name. — (2) Ro- 
man. The three ancient Komolian tribes, 
the Ramnes, Titles, and Luoerea, or tiw 
Kaninenses, Titicnses, and Lucerenses, to 
which the patricians alone belonged, must 
be distinguished from the thirty plebeian 
tribes of Serrius Tullius, which were entirely 
local, four for the city, and twenty-six for 
the country around Home. The history and 
organisation of the three anoient tribes are 
spoken of under Patbicii. They eontinucd 
of political importance almost down to tiie 
period of the deeemviral legislation; but 
after this time they no lonirer occur in the 
history of Kome, except as an obsolete in- 
stitution. The institution and organisation 
of the thirty plebeian tribes, and their sob- 
sequent reduction to twenty by the conqne5»ts 
of Torsena, are spoken of under PLtBfcs. 
The four city tribes were called by the aane 
names as the regions -vxhich ttier occupied, 
vis. Uttbttrana^ Esquilina, Collina^ and tola- 
H$»a, The names of the sixteen country 
tribes which continned to beloni? to "Ronje 
after the conquest of Porsena, ore in their 
alphabetical order as fbUows : Ar milia ^ Os- 
' miVia, Cunitlut, Fnhia, Galerln, Hornfta^ 
i Xfinoma, MenemiOt Fapiria, PoUia^ PopiUiMt 
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J^tipiniaj JRomilia, Sergia, Vefurin, and Vol- 
Hnia, As Rome gradually acquired possm- , 
fllon of more of the BorrouniKiiff territory, I 
the number of tribes also waa gradually in- 
creased. When Appius Claudius, with his 
numerous train of clients, emigrated to Rome, 
lands were assiiriit-d to them in the district 
where the Anio flows into the Tiber, and a 
new tribe, the tribus Claudia, was formed. 
Thia tribe wm snbsequently enlarged, and 
was then desifniated by the name Cms- 
tumiM or Cluatumina. This name is the 
flrst instance of a country tribe being named 
after a plT-". for the sixteen older ono^ all 
derived their name from persons or heroes. 
In B.e. 387, the number of tribes -was in- 
creased to twenty-flve by the addition of 
four new ones, viz. the Stellatina, Tromen- 
tina^ 6abathm, and ArniensU. In u. c, 358 
two more, the Pomptina and Publilia^ were 
formed of Yolscians. In u. c. 332, the cen- 
sors Q. Publilius Philo and 8p. Postumius 
increased the number of tribes to twenty- 
nine, by the addition of tlie Maecia and 
Scaptia, In 8. c. 318 the U/entina and 
Hahrina were added. In n. c. 299 two 
others, the Aniensia and Tcri^nfhia, Mcro 
added by the censors, and at last in b. c. 241, 
the number of tribes was augmented to 
thirty-five, by the addition of the Qitlriim 
and V('lina. Eipbt new tribes were added 
Upon the termination of the Social War, to 
Include the Socii, who then obtained the Ro- 
man franchise ; but they were afterwards 
incorporated among the old 35 tribes, which 
continued to be the number of the tribes to 
the end of the republic. ^Vhcn the tribes, 
in their assemblies, transacted any business, 
a certain order {ordo tribumn) was obserred, 
in which they were called upon to give their 
votes. The fir-t in the order of succession 
was the Suburana, and the last the Ar- 
Bienais. Any pereon belonging to a tribe 
had in important documents to add to his 
»wn name that of hi8 tribe, in the ablative 
case. 'Whether the local tribea, aa fhey were 
festablishod by the constitution of Sfrvin<5 
TulUus, contained only the plebeians, or 
ineladed the patricians also, is a point on 

which the 0[)inioiis of modern scholars are 
divided : but it appears most probable that 
down to the decemviral legislation the tribes 
and their assemblies were entirely plebeian. 
From the time r l" tli decemviral legislation, 
tho patricians and liieir clients were un- 
doubtedly incorporated in the tribes. Re- 
spec tin cr the asscmbliea of the tribes, aee 
CoMiTiA TaiBtn-A. 

TBIbOTVM , a tax which was partly ap- 
plied to cover the pxpenscs of war, and 
partly those of the fortifications of the city. 



The usual amount of the tax was one Tor 
every thousand of a man's fortune, though 
in the time of Cttto it was raised to three in 
a thousand. The tributum was not a pro- 
perty-tax in the strict sense of the word, for 
the accounts respecting the plebeian debtors 
clearly imply, that the debts were not de- 
ducted in the valuation of a person's pro- 
perty, ho lhat he had to pay the tributum 
upon property which was not his own, but 
which he owed, and for which he had conse- 
quently to pay the interest as well. It was 
a direct tax upon objects without any regard 
to their produce, like a land or house-tax, 
which indeed formed the main part of it. 
That which seems to have made it most op- 
pressive, was its constant fluctuation. It 
was raised according to the regicms or tribes 
instituted by Servius Tullius, and by the tri- 
bunes of these tribea, subso(iuently called 
tribuni aerarii. It was not. like the other 
branches of the public revenue, let out to 
flam, but being fixed in money it was raised 
by the tribunes, unless (as was the case after 
tiM custom of giving pay to the soldiers was 
introduced) the soMiers, like the knights, 
demanded it from the pcrbons themselves 
who were bound to pay it. [Am bqcrstrr 
and noftDEABiuu.] When this tax was to 
he iMiid, what sum was to be raised, and what 
portion of every tliousand asses of the census 
were matters upon which the senate alone 
had to decide. But when it was decreed, the 
people nii^rht refuse to pay it when they 
thought it too heavj', or unfairly distributed, 
or hoped to gain some other advantage by 
the refusal. In later times the senate some- 
times left its regulation to the censors, who 
oftMi fixed it very arbitrarily. No dtteen 
was exempt from it, but we find that the 
priests, augurs, and pontiffs made attempts 
to get rid of it : bul this wa.s only an abuse, 
which did not last. After the war with Ma- 
cedonia (B.r. 147), when the Tloman trea- 
sury was tilled with the revenues accruing 
from conquests and tnm the provinces, the 
Roman citizens became exempted from pay- 
ing the tributum, and this state of tilings 
lasted down to the consulship of ffirtlus and 
Pansa '43 n. r.), when the tributum was 
again levied, on account of the exhausted 
state of the aerarium. After this time it was 
imposed according to the discretitm of the 
emperors. Respecting the tributum paid by 
conquered countries and cities, see Ykcti- 

GALIA. 

TIUCLlNirM, the dininp-room of a Ro- 

Imau lioubc, the po»iiioii of which, relatively 
to the other parts of the house, is seen in the 
"house of the Trapic poet" (see p. 114). 
; It was of an oblong shape, and was twice 
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SM lonp as it was brood. The superintend- 
ence of the dining-room in a groat house 
was Intrusted to a slave called tricliniarcka^ 
who, througli other slaret, took care tbift 
f>vnrything was krpt and proreHed in proper 
order. A triclinium generally contained three 
oonoliea, voA as tba usual number of persons 
occnpyinff each conch was three, the triclinium 
afforded accommodation for a party of nine. 
Bometimea, howerer, as many as ftmr lay on 
each of the couches. Each man in order to 
feed himself lay flat upon his breast or nearly 
ao, and stretched out his hand towards the 
table ; but afterwards, when his hunger was 
satisfied, he turnt>d upon his loft side, lean- 
ing on his elbow. To this Uoruce alludes in 
deacrihinf a person sated with a particular 
dish, and turning in order to repose upon 
Ms elbow. {Hat. ii. 4, 39.) We find the 
idatlTe positions of two persona who lay 
next to one another, coinninrh- fx pressed by 
the prepositions auper or eupra, and if\fra. 
A passage of Livy (xxxlx. 48), in which 
he relates the cruel conduct of the con- 
sul L. Quintius Flamininu8» shows that 
if^fra aliquem Mtftors was the same as in 
tim iMottfui etAare, and consequently that 
mch per!»on wa«< considered as hclotr him to 
whose breast hi8 own head approaclied. On 
thia principle we are enabled to explain the 
denominations both of the three couches, and 
of the three placen on each coach. Sup- 
poring the annexed arrangement to represent 

Icctus medius 



of ttieir accubation — an ocder exhibited !i 
the anaexed diagram. 
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the plan of a triclinium, it is evident that, 
as each guest reclined on his left side, the 
ooantenanees of all when in this position 
were directed, first, from No. 1 toward* No. 
S, then from No. 4 towards No. G, and lastly, 
Aram No. 7 towards No. 9 ; that the guest 
No. 1 lay, in the sense explained, tihare No. 
2f No. 3 below No. 2, and so of the rest 
and that, going in the same direction, the 
coucli to the right hand was abore the others, 
and the couch to the left hand beloio the 
Others. It wilt be found, that in a passage 
in the eighth satire of the second book of IIo- 
rae^ the guests are enumerated in the order 
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TRIDENS. [FtscuiA.] 
TRIENS. [As.) 

TRIERARCHIA (rpiTjpapxui), one of the 
extraordinary war serTioes or liturgies at 
Athens, the object of whleh was to pvoride 

for the equipment and maintenance of the 
shijis uf war belonpring' to the state. The 
persons who were charged with it were culled 
trierareha (rpnTpapxo^), as being the captains 
of triremes, thoug-h the name was also ap- 
plied to persons who bore the same charge 
in other vessels. It existed firom very early 
times in connection with the forty-eight 
naucrarics of Solon, and the fifty of dUa> 
thenes : each of which corporations appears 
to have been obliged to equip and man a ves- 
sel. [Nai'crauia.] Under the constitution 
of Clis thenes the ten tribes were at first 
severally charged with flre vessels. Thia 
ehurtre was of course superseded by the later 
forms of the tricrarchy. The state furnished 
the ditp, and either the whole or part of the 
ship's riprsring^ and furniture, and alpo pay 
and provisions for the sailors. The tricr- 
arehs were bound to keep in repair the ship 
and its furniture, and wore frequently \nit to 
great expense in paying the sailors and sup- 
plying them witii provhdona, when the state 
did not supply sufficient money for the pur- 
pow. Moreover, some trierarch««, whether 
froxn ambitious or patriotic motives, put 
themselves to unnecessary expense in fitting 
out and ripr<ring' their ships, from which the 
state derived an advantage. The average 
expense of the trierarehy was 50 minae. 
Tn ancient times one person bore the whola 
charge of the trierarehy, afterwards it was 
customary for two pcrsoni to share it, who 
were then called syntrierarchs (crui-rpi^po^ 
xot). When this practice was first intro- 
duced is not known, but it was perhaps about 
the year 412 i«. c, after the defeat of the 
Athenians in Sicily, when the union of two 
persons for the choregia was Jirst permitted. 
The syntrierarchy, however, did not entirely 
supersede the older and sing^ fomif bcinf 
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oiily meant as a relief in case of emergency, 
when there was not a sufficient Sltmbcr of 
wealtbr citi/ons to b<-ar the rxpenne singly. 
In the case of a syntrierarchy the two trier- 
andit comnuuided their Yeeaet In turn, six 
months each, according as they aprced be- 
tween themselves. — ^Tbe third form of the 
trierarchy wee eonnected with« or suggested 
by, the syntrierarchy. In b. c. 358, the 
Athenians were unable to procure a sufficient 
number of legally appointed trierarchs, and 
accordingly they summoned Tolunteers. 
This, however, was but a tempomry expe- 
dient; and as the actual system was not 
adequate to die pabUo wants, they deter- 
mined to manag:e the trierarchy somnvrhat in 
the same way as the property-tax {eisphora)^ 
namely, hy elaasee or synunorise, aeoordinRr 
to the law of Poi iaiulor pu-sst'd in d. c. 358, 
and which was the primary and original 
enactment on the subjeet. With this flew 
1200 synteleis (frwnktv:) or partners were 
appointed, who were probably the wealthiest 
IndividuaLs of the state, acuurding to the 
census or valuation. These were dlrttled into 
20 gymmorxae {avfittopiai) or clas^f- ; out of 
which a number of persons (crtw^'a; joined 
Ibr the equipment or rather the maintenanee 
and management of a ship, under the title of 
a synUUia (ovtn-cAeia) or union. To every 
ship there was generally assigned a gynttMa 
of fifteen persons of different degrees of 
wealth, as we may suppose, so that four ships 
only were provided for by each symmoria of 
sixty pi-rsons. It appears, howeTtr, that 
before Demosthenes carri<^'l n new law on 
this subject (b. c. 340), it hud been customary 
Ibr tixiem persons to unite in a syntoleia or 
company for a ship, who bore the burden in 
equal shares. This being the case, it follows 
either that the members of the synunoriae 

had been by that time raised from 1200 to 
1280, or that some alterations had taken 
place in their internal arrangements, of which 
no account has come down to ue. The su- 
perintendence of the whole system was in the 
hands of the 300 wealthiest members, who 
were therefore called the "leaders of the 
fsymmoriae " (t/^M^''^ ^ <rvfi/uoptiir), on 

whom the burdens of the tricrarchy chiefly 
fell, or rather ought to have Alien. The 
services performed by individuals under this 
system appear to have been the same as be- 
fore : the state still provided the ship's 
tackle, and the only duty then of the trier- 
archs under this system was to keep their 
vessels in the same repair and order as they 
noeived them. But even from this they 
mamiiT'^d to escape : for the w ealtlnest mem- 
bers, who had to serve for their synteieiu, 
let o«it tiieir trieranditcs Ibr a talent, and re- 



cciveci liiat auiount Irom their partners (ow- 
rtXtU), SO that in reality they paid next to 
nnthinfT, or, at any rate, not what they ought 
to have done, considering that the trierarchy 
was a ground of exemption from other litur- 
gies. — To remedy thc?e abuses Demosthenes 
carried a law when he was the eincrrdnjf rov 
MivTCiieotp, or the superlnten^t of tiie Athe- 
nian navy, thereby introducing the Fourth 
form of the trierarchy. The provisions of 
the law were as follows : The naval services 
required from every citizen were to depend 
tipon and be proportional to his property, 
or rather to hia taxable capital, as registered 
Ibr the synunoriae of the propertyotax, the 
rate bcint? one trireme for every ten talents 
of taxable capital, up to three triremes and 
one auxiliary vessel (vmutivteip) for tho 
Lu'gest jiropertii's ; i. e. no person, liowever 
rich, could be required to furnish more. 
Those who had not ten talents in taxable 
capital were to club together in synteleiae 
till they had made up that amount. By tliis 
law great changes were effected. All per- 
sons paying taxes were rated in proportion 
to their property, so that the poor were be- 
nefited by it, and the state likewise : for, as 
Demosthenes says, those who had formerly 
contributed one-sixteenth to the trierarchy 
of one ship were now trierarchs of two, in 
which case they most either have served by 
proxy, or done duty in successive years. He 
adds, that the consequences were highly be- 
neficial. We do not know the amount of 
prop( rty w hieh rendered a man liable to serve 
a trierarchy or syntricrarchy, but we rend of 
no instance of liability arising from a pro- 
perty of less value than 500 minae. The ap» 
pnintment to serve under the first and second 
forms of the trierarchy was made by the 
Btrategl, and in ease any person was appointed 
to strvc a trierarchy, and thought that any 
one else (not colled upon) was better able to 
bear it than himself, he offnred the latter an 
exchange of his property [Antidosis] subject 
to tlie burden of the trierarchy. In cases of 
extreme hardship, persons became suppliants 
to the people, or fled to the altar of Artemis 
at Munychia. If not ready in time, they 
were sometimes liable to imprisonment. On 
the contrary, whoever got his ship ready 
flrj5t was to be rewardrtl with the " crown 
of the tricrarchy so that in this way con- 
siderable emulation and competition were 
produced. Moreover, the trierarchs were v.tcu- 
9vuot, or liable to be called to account for 
their expenditure; though they applied 
their own proi)erty to the service of the 
state. Tt has been already stated that the 
trierarchy was u ground of exemption from 
the other Utargics, any of which, Uideed, 
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gave an exemption from all the teat dnrlng 

the following: year. 

TRINUNDINUM. [NrsDiNAE.] 
TRIOBOLON (rpui^oAoi'), tlio fee of three 

obolB, which the Athenian dieaata recciTed. 

XEIPOS (rpi'irow), a tripod, t. e. any uten- 
ail or artiole of ftumltare eapported upon 

three feet. More especially (1) A thrcp- 
leppod table. — (») A pot or caldron, used for 
boiling meat, and eittier raised npon a three- 
legged stand of bronze, or mat'- ^ Itl; its 
three feet in the same piece. — {3j A bronze 
altar, not ditfering probably in ita original 
Ibrm frem the tall tripod caldron already de- 
scribed. It -was from a tripod that the 
Pythian priestess at Delphi gave responses. 
[C0RTIWA.3 The celebrity of this tripod pro- 
duced innumerable imitations of it, which 
were made to be used in sacrifice, and still 
more frequently to be presented to the trea- 
sury both in that place and in vumy other 
Greek templea. 





Tnpod ci Apollo at Delphi. ^^RSUigcr** Amaltbaa, vol. i. 

TRIPUDIUM. [AOTPicnnc.1 

TKIURMIS. [Navis.] 

TRIUMPHI'S (0p(afiPo<;), a solemn pro- 
cession, in which a victorious general entered 
the eitjr in a chariot drawn hy tour horses. 
He wa.s preceded by the captives and spoils 
taken in war, was followed by his troops, 
and after pasaios in state along the Via 
Sacra, ascended the Capitol to offer sacrifice 
in the temple of J upiter . From the boginning 
of the repnhlte down to the extlnetion of 
liberty a rou'ular triumph [justw triumphus) 
wa.s recognised as the summit of military 
glory, and was the cherished object of am- 
bition to every Boman general. A trinmph 



might he granted fin* saceesafnl acliievenienti 

eillier by land or sf^i, hut the latter were 
comparatively so rare that we shall for the 
present defer the consideration of the naval 
triun^ph. After any decisive battle had been 
won, or a province subdued by a series of 
successful operations, the imperator ftw- 
wardcd to the senate a laurel-wreathed di**- 
patih [litcrae laureatae), containing: an ac- 
count of his exploits. If the intelligence 
proved satialhctMy, the aenftte decreed a 
public than^cspi^infr. [SupplicaticI After 
the war was concluded, the general with his 
army repaired to Rome, or ordered his amy 
to m'eet him there on a jjiven day, but did not 
enter the city. A meeting of the senate was 
held without the walls, usually in the temple 
either of Bellona or Apollo, that he ini^'ht 
have an opportunity of urpng his preteosioas 
in person, and these were then scrutinised 
and discussed with the most jealous care. 
TTic following rules were for the most part 
rigidly enforced, although the senate assumcil 
the discretionary power of relaxing them in 
ppecial casr-^. 1. T' at no one could be per- 
mitted to triumph unless he had held the 
office of dictator, of consul, or of piaetw. 
The honours granted to Pompcy, who tri- 
umphed in his 24th year (b. c. 81) before he 
had held any of tlic great offices of state, and 
again ten years afterwards, while still a 
simple eques, were altogether unprecedented, 
2. That the magistrate should have been 
actually in olBce hoth when tiie victory was 
gained and -when the triumph was to bi> cele- 
brated. This regidation was insisted upon 
only during the earlier ages of the common* 
wealth. Its violation commenced with Q. 
Publilius Philo, the first person to whom the 
senate ever ikfiaiited a prorogatio imperU9ilKt 
the termination of a magistracy, and thence- 
forward proconsuls and propraetors were 
permitted to triumph without question. 8. 
That the war should have been proeeented or 
the battle foupht under the ausspices and in 
the province and with the troops of the 
general seeking the triumph. Thus if a vic- 
tory was gained by the leg^atus of a general 
who was absent from the army, the honour of 
it did not belong to the former, but to the 
latter, inasmuch as he had the auspices. 4. 
That at least 5000 of the enemy should have 
been slain in a single battle, that the advan- 
tage should have been poeitive, and not 
merely a compensation for some previmi? 
disaster, and that the loss on the part of the 
Romans should have been small comparsd 
witli that of their adversaries. But f^til! we 
find many* instances of triumphs granted for 
general results, without tefennoe to tiw 
numbers slain in any one engagement, i* 
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That the war should have he«n a legitimate 
contest against public foes, and not a civil 
contest. Hence Catulu« celebrated no tri- 
umph over Lepidus, nor Antonius over Cati- 
line, nor Cinna and Mariiut over their antago> 
nists of the Siill:in party, nor Caesar aft«».r 
Pharsalia ; and when he did subsequently 
triumph after his victory over the sons of 
Pompey, it catii^od imivorsal disgust. 6. 
That the dominion of the state should have 
bees extended, and not merely lomethinf^ 
previously lost regained. The absolute ac- 
quisition of territory does not appear to have 
been essential. 7. That the war should have 
been brought to a conduaionandthe province 
reduced to a state of peace, so as to permit of 
Jie army being witlidrawn, the presence of 
the Yictorious soldiers being oonsidered indis- 
pensable in a triumph. The senate claimed 
the exclusive right of deliberating upon all 
these points, and giving or withholding the 
honour soiight, and they for the most part 
exercised the privilege without question, 
except in times of great political excitement. 
The sovereignty of the people, however, in 
this matter was asserted at a very early date, 
and a triumph is said to have been voted by 
tiie tribes to Valerius and Horatius, the con- 
suls of n. c. 446, in direct opposition to tlie 
resolution of the fathers, and in a similar 
manner to C. Slareiiu RntUns tiie first ple- 
beian dictator, while L. Po?itumius Meg'clluR, 
consul B. c. 294, celebrated a triumph, 
although resisted by the senate and seven ont 

of the ten tribunes. Nay, luoi e. we read of 
a certain .\ppiu.s Claudius, cont>ul u. c. 143, 
who having persisted in celebrating a tri- 
omph in deflanea of both the ^nute and 
people, was accompanied by bis daughter (or 
sister) Claudia, a vestal virgin, and by her 
interposition saved from being draKgeJ from 
his chariot by a (ribune. A disappointed 
general, however, seldom ventured to resort 
to such violent measares, bnt satisfied him* 
self with going through the forms on the 
Alban Mount, a practice first introduced by 
C. Paplritts Maso. If the senate gave their 
consent, thby at the same time voted a sura 
of money towards defraying the necessary 
expenses, and one of the tribunes ex auetori- 
tate scnatus applied, for a plebisi itum to per- 
mit the imprrntor to retain his imperiuni on 
the day when he entered the city. This last 
form could not be dispensed vrith either in an 
ovation or a triumph, because the imperium 
conferred by tbe comitia cur'Ata did not in- 
dnde tiie city itself, and when a general had 
once gone forth paludufus, his military power 
ceased as soon as he re-entered the gate^, 
onless the general law bad been previously 
anapended b^ a special enactment; and in 



this manner the resolution of the seruite was, 
as it mm, ratified by the plebs. For this 
reason no one dcpirinp: a triumph ever entered 
the city until the question M as decided, since 
by so doing he would ipso fiieto have forlMted 
all claim. We have a remnrljahlc exanrplo of 
this in the case of Cicero, who after his return 
from dlieia lingered in the vicinity of Home 
day after day, and dragged nbmit bis* lictors 
from one place to another, without entering 
the city, in the vain hope of a triumph. — ^In 
later times these pajfcants were marshalled 
with extraordinary pomp and splendour, and 
presented a most gorgeous spectacle. Minute 
details would necessarily be different aecordi* 
injr to circumstances, but the gene ral arrani^'e- 
ments were as follows. The temples were all 
tilxown open, garlands of flowers decorated 
everj' shrine and image, and incense smoked 
on every altar. Meanwhile the imperator 
called an assembly of his soldiers, delivered 
an oration commending their valour, and 
concluded by distributing rewai'ds to the most 
distinguished, and a sum of money to each 
individual, the amount depending on the 
value of the spoils. lie then ascended bis 
triumphal car and advanced to the Porta Tri- 
umphalis, where he was met by the whole bo<ly 
of the senate headed by the niafri-trales. Tbe 
procession then dehied in the following order. 

1. The senate headed by the magistrates. 

2. A body of trnmpfters. \ r^-:\]n of 
carriages and friimes laden with spoils, those 
articles which were eepeeially remarkable 
either on account of their beauty or rarity 
being disposed in such a manner as to be 
seen distinctly by the crowd. Boards were 
borne aloft on fercula, on which were 
painted in lar<re letters tbe names of van- 
quished r.ations and countries. Here, too, 
models were exhibited in ivory or wood of 
the cities and forts captured, and pictures 
of the mountains, rivers, and other great 
natural fbaturea of the subjugated region, 
with appropriate inscriptions. Gold and 
silver in coin or bullion, arms, weapons, 
and horse fitmituTe of every description, 
stjitues, pictures, vases, and other works of 
art, precious stones, elaborately wrought 
and richly embroidered stuff's, and every 
object which could be regarded as valuable 
or curious. 4. A body of flute players. 
5. The white bulls or oxen destined for 
sacrifice, with gilded horns, decorated with 
infu'ac and 5erta, attended by the slaughter- 
ing priests with tlieir implements, and Sei* 
lowed by the Oamilli bearing in their hands 
paterae and other holy ves-els and instru- 
ments. G. £lephants or any other strange 
animals, natlvea ot the conquered districts. 
7. The anna and insignia of the leaders of 
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the foe. 8. The leaders themselves, and 
such of their kindred as had heen taken pri- 
soners, followed by the whole band of inferior 
captives in fetters. 9. The coronae and 
other tributes of respect and gratitude be- 
stowed on the imperutor by allied kings and ; 



states. 10. The lictora of the imperator in 
single file, their fasces wreathed with laurel. 
11. The imperator himself in a circular 
chariot of a peculiar form, drawn by four 
horses, which were sometimes, though rarely, 
white. He was attired in a gold-embroi- 




Ttiumpluil I'ruccMkiun. (2Sui.-ga, BnMi-rilicvi, tav. 9, 76.) 



dered robe [toffa picta) and flowered tunic I 
{tunica palmata) : he bore in his right hand 
a laurel bough, and in his left a sceptre ; his 
brows were encircled with a wreath of 
Delphic laurel, in addition to which in 
ancient times, his body was painted bright 
red. He was accompanied in his chariot by 
hi.H children of tender years, and sometimes 
by very dear or highly honoured friends, 
while behind him stood a public slave, hold- 
ing over his head a golden Ktruscan crown 
ornamented with jewels. The presence of a 
slave in such a place at such a time seems to 
have been intended to avert itividia and the 
influence of the evil eye, and for the same 
purpose a fascinum, a little bell, and a 
scourge were attached to the vehicle. Ter- 
tuUian tells us, that the slave ever and anon 
whispered in the ear of the imperator the 
warning words Respice post te, hominem me- 
mento te, but this statement is not confirmed 
by any earlier writer. 12. Behind the cha- 
riot or on the horses which drew it rode the 
grown-up sons of the imperator, together 
with the legati, the tribuni, and the cquites, 
all on horseback. 13. The rear was brought 
up by the whole body of the infantry in I 
marching order, their spears adorned with , 
laurel, some shouting lo Triuntphe, and 
singing hymns to the gods, while others 
proclaimed the praises of their leader or 
indulged in keen sarcasms and coarse ri- 
baldry at his expense, for the most perfect 
freedom of speech was granted and exer- 
cised. Just as the pomp was ascending the 



Capitoline hill, some of the hostile chiefs 
were led aside into the adjoining prison 
and put to death, a custom so barbarous that 
we could scarcely believe that it existed in 
a ci>nli6ed age, were it not attested by the 
most unquestionable evidence. Pompey, in- 
deed, refrained from perpetrating this atro- 
city in his third triumph, and Aurelian on 
like occasion spared Zenobia, but these arc 
quoted as exceptions to the general rule. 
When it was announced that these murders 
had been completed, the victims were then 
sacrificed, an ofiering from the spoils was 
presented to Jupiter, the laurel wreath wa? 
deposited in the lap of the god, the impe- 
rator was entertained at a public feiist along 
with his friends in the temple, and returned 
home in the evening preceded by torches 
and pipes, and escorted by a crowd of citi- 
zens. The whole of the proceedings, gene- 
rally speaking, were brought to a close in one 
day ; but when the quantity of plunder was 
very great, and the troops very numerous, 
a longer period was required for the exhibi- 
tion, and thus the triumph of Flamiuius 
continued for three days in succession. lJut 
the glories of the imperator did not cud with 
the show, nor even with his life. It was 
customary (we know not if the practice was 
invariable) to provide him at the public ex- 
pense with a site for a house, such mansions 
being styled triumphahs domus. After death 
his kindred were permitted to de|K>sit his 
ashes within the walls, and laurel-wreatheil 
statues standing erect in triuxupUal cars, 
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displayed in the vestibulum of the femily 
mansion, tranamlttad hia fymc to posterity. — 
A Tbivmphus Navalis appears to have diffei ed 
iu no respect from an ordinary triumph, ex- 
dcpt that it must have been mpaa a ■maUer 
«cale, and would be characterised by the ex- 
tiibition of beaka of ships and other nautical 
trophies. The earliest upon record was 
frninted to C. Diiillius, who luitl the foundation 
of the supremacy of Home by sea in the first 
Pnnlo vtwt ; and so elated was be by hin suc- 
cf ss, that dttringr the rest of his life^ whenever 
he rrturnocl home at nig-ht from supper, he 
Ciiu.Hed Hutes to sound und torches to be borne 
hefbre him. A seconti navid triumph was ce- 
lebrated by Lutatius Catulu.t for his victory 
off the Insuhie Aegatcs, b. o. 241 ; a third 
by Q. Fabiufl Labeo, b. c. 189, over the 
Cretans ; and a fourth by C. Octavius over 
King Perseus, without captives and without 
spotted — ^TaiVWPttVS CastiusKSIS was a pro- 
cession of tlu' soldiers through the camp in 
honour of a tribunus or some officer inferior 
to the general, who had performed a brilliant 
exploit. After the extinction of freedom, the 
emperor beintr considered as the commander- 
in-chief ol ail the armies of the state, every 
militaT7 acliieTement was understood to be 
performed imder his auspices, and hence, 
according to the forms of even the ancient 
constitution, he alone had a legitimate claim 
to a triumph. This principle was soon fully 
recognised and acted upon; for although 
Antcnius had granted triumphs to his legati, 
and bis example had been freely followed by 
Augustus in the early part of his career, yet 
after the year b. c. 14, be entirely dihcon- 
tinued the practice, and from that time for- 
ward triunii)hs were rarely, if ever, conceded 
to uny except members of the imperial family. 
But to compensate in some degree Ibr what 
was then taken away, the custom was intro- 
duced of bestowing what were termed Trium^ 
phaiia Omamenta^ that is, permisidon to 
receive the titles bestowed upon and to ajjpear 
in pubUc with the robes worn by the imi>e- 
ratores of the commonwealth when they 
triumphed, and to bequeath to descendants 
triumphal statues. Thr^e friumph -/In oma- 
menta are »uid to have Ixjeu lust bcstnwed 
upon Agrippa or upon Tiberius, and ever 
after were a common mark of the ftToiur of 
the prince. ^ 

TRlUBTVIBt, or TBBSVIRI, were either 
ordinary maKi'^trates or officers, or else extra- 
ordinary commissioners, who were frequently 
appointed at Rome to execute any public 
office. The following,' is a list <tf the most 
important of both clus.seR. 

1. TttlCMVIKI AORO DlVlDUNDO. [TRIUM- 
VIRI CwnsiAV. DawcKifDAii.] 



2. Triumviri Capitalei* were regular ma- 
gistrates, first appointed about b. c. 292. 
They were elected by the people, the comitia 
being held by the praetor. They succeeded 
to many of the Amotions of the Quaeatores 
Parricidii. [Quaestor.] It was their duty 
to inquire into all capital crimes, and to to- 
ceive informations respecting such, and con- 
sequently they apprehended and committed 
to prison all eriminals whom they detected. 
In conjunction with the aediles, they had to 
preserve the public peace, to prevent all un- 
lawful asseniblics, S:c. They enforced the 
payment of fines due to the state. They had 
the care of public prisons, and carried into 
eftlect the sentence of the law tipon criminals. 
In these points they resembled the magistraoy 
of the Eleven at Athens. 

4. TuiT Mvini CoLONiAE DKot cKN'nAE were 
persons appointed to superintend the forma- 
tion of a colony. They are spoken of under 
Coi.oMA, p. 90, b. Since they had besides 
to stiperintend the distribution of the land 
to the colonists, we find them* also called 
TriumviH Colaniae Dedwcndoe Agroque Di- 
rUhni'ln, and sometimes simply liriumviri 
Ayro Dando. 

5. TRicxmu £puT.0Kcs. [Epvzxtins.] 

6. TBiuMvini E(u iTT-M Trr.MAs Rf:coo- 

N0SC£M>], or LEGENIilS KavITUM DeCURIIS, 

were magistrates first appointed by Augustus 

to revise the lists of the equitcs?, and to ad:iiit 
persons into the order. This was formerly 
part of the dvUm of the censors. 

7. TniuatviRi Mknsabii. [Mensarii.] 

8. TniVMVTKI MONJ TALES. ■ [MoNF.TA.] 

9. TiuiMvim Noctlr.si M'cre magistrates 
elected annually, whose chief duty it was to 
prevent fires by ni>:ht, and for this purpose 
they had to go round the city during the 
night {vigUUu eirintmire). If they neglected 
their duty they appear to have boon accused 
before the people by the tribunes of the plcbs. 
The time at which this office was instituted 
is imkiiDwu, but it must have liecu pre- 
viously to the year b. c. 304. Augustus 
transfcrrefl their duties to the Fraefeetus 
VigiUnn. (PnAKFrcTCs ViuifXM.] 

10. Tnr-MviRi RKriciENois AEDtnus, ex- 
tiaordiuary officers elected in the Comitia 
Tributa in the time of the second Funic war, 
were appointed for the purpose.* of repairing 
and rebuilding certain temples. 

11. TUiVMvrai BctFUBUCAK CoNSTirvmr- 
PAR. "When the supreme power was shared 
between Caesar (Octavianus), Antony, and 
Lepidns, they administered the affidrs of th« 
state uiulcr the title of Trhimriri Rripullua* 
(JonstUtutndae. This office was conferred 
upon them In b. o. 4S, for Ave years ; and on 
the exiriratton of the term, in a. c. 38, was 
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conferred upon them again, in b. c. 37, for 
five years more. The coalition between Ju- 
lius Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, in b. c. 60, 
Is usually called the first triumvirate, and 
that between Octavianus, Antony, and Lepi- 
dus, the second ; but it must be borne in 
mind that the former never bore the title of 
triumviri, nor were invested with any office 
under that name, whereas the latter were 
recognised as regular magistrates under the 
above-mentioned title. 

12. Triuxviei Sacris Coxqviren'DIS Do- 
NiHQiTE Pkrsionaxdis, extraordinary officers 
elected in the Comitia Tributa in the time of 
the second Punic war, seem to have had to 
take care that all property given or conse- 
crated to the gods was applied to that pur- 
pose. 

18. Triumviri Senatcs Legend: were ma- 
gistrates appointed by Augustus to admit 
persons into the senate. This was previously 
the duty of the censors. 

TROCHUS CTpox<k), a hoop. The Greek 
hoop was a bronze ring, and had sometimes 
bells attached to it. It was impelled by 
means of a hook with a wooden handle, 
called Claris, and eAanjp. From the Greeks 
this custom passed to the Romans, who con- 
sequently adopted the Greek tenn. The fol- 
lowing woodcuts from gems exhibit naked 
youths trundling the hpop by means of the 
hook or key. They are accompanied by the 
jar of oil and the laurel branch, the signs of 
effort and of victory. 






Trochi, Htwp*. (From nncieot Gennt.) 

TROJAE IXDUS. [CiRcts.] 

TROPAEUM (Tponratov, Att. Tponaiov), a 
trophy, a sign and memorial of victory, 
which was erected on the field of battle 
where the enemy had turned {rptnui, Tp6>nj) 
to flight ; and in case of a victory gained at 
sea, on the nearest land. The expression 
for raising or erecting a trophy is rpoiraxov 
OT^crtu or trnJo-acrOat, to which may be added 
OTTO or Kara twp TroXefiiinv. When the battle 
was not decisive, or eacli party considered it 
had some claims to the victory, both erected 
trophies. Trojihies usually consisted of the 
arms, shields, helmets, &c. of the enemy that 



were defeated ; and these were placed on the 
trunk of a tree, which was fixed on some 
elevation. The trophy was consecrated to 
some divinity, with an inscription (nriypoftfux), 
recording the names of the Aictors and of the 
defeated party ; whence trophies were re- 
garded as inviolable, which even the enemy 
were not permitted to remove. Sometimes, 
however, a people destroyed a trophy, if they 
considered that the enemy had erected it 
without sufficient cause. That rankling and 
hostile feelings might not be perpetuated by 
the continuance of a trophy, it seems to have 
been originally part of Greek international 
law that trophies should be made only of 
wood, and not of stone or metal, and that 
they should not be repaired when decayed. 
It was not, however, uncommon to erect 
trophies of metal. Pausanias speaks of seve- 
ral which he saw in Greece. The trophies 
erected to commemorate naval victories were 
usually ornamented with the beaks or acro- 
teria of ships [Acrotehium; Rostra;; and 
were generally consecrated to Poseidon or 
Neptune. Sometimes a whole ship was 
placed as a trophy. The l^mans, in early 
times, never erected any trophies on the field 
of battle, but carried home the spoils taken 
in battle, with which they decorated the 
public buildings, and also the private house« 




Trophy ot AugtiitiM. (Mutco r«pitol<n(\ rxA. L Isr. S t 
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of individuals. ^^SroLiA.] Subsequently, 
Uowever, tlie Bomana adopted the Greek 
pnetloe of raising tropbles on the field of 
battle. The first trophies of this kind were 
erected by Domitius Ahenobarbus and Fabius 
Maximus in b. c. 121, after their conquest 
of the AUobroges, when they built at the 
junction of the Rhone and the Isara towers 
of white Btonei upon which trophies were 
plaeed adonieil wifk Vb» spoUa of the enemy. 
Pompcy also raised trophies on the Pyrenees 
after his victories in Spain; Julius Caesar 
did the same near Zlela, after his victory 
over Pharnaces ; and Drusus, near the Elbe, 
to commemorate his victory over the Ger- 
mans. Still, lunrever, it wtm more common 
to erect some memorial of the victory at 
Komc than on the field of battle. The 
trophies raised by Marius to commemorate 
his victories over Jugnrtha and the Cimbri 
and Teutoni, which were cast down by Sulla, 
and restored by Julius Caesar, must have 
been in the dtjr. • In the later times of the 
republic, and under the empire, the erection 
of triumphal arches was the most common 
my of oommemorating a victory, many of 
which remain to the present day. [Abccs.] 
TKOSsOLI. [Equites, p. 157, a.] 
TRCa, ilt0i. TRULLA (TopviTj), derived 
from Tpv«, TiffM*, Ae., to perforate ; a large 
and flat spoon or ladle, pierced with holes ; a 
trowel. The annexed woodcut represents 
such a ladle. The truUa vinaria seems to 




Trm, (Ftam^Hounof nuMKKtFonpcii.) 

have been a 8i}ecies of colander [Cojam], used 
as a wine-strainer. 

TRUTINA (rpvTdn)), a general term, in- 
oloding both libra, a balance, and atatera, a 
Steelyard. Payments were origilially made 
by vindghlng, not by eoonting. Henoe a ba- 
lance {trtilina) was preserved in the temple 
of Saturn at Home. 

TObA (<riAmY#), a brooM trampct, dis- 
tingoished from the cornu by being straight 
while the latter was curved. [Coiurv.] The 
tuba was employed in war for signals of 
every description, at the games and public 
festivals, and also at the la-^t ritt s to the 
dead : those who sounded the trumpet at fune- 
rals were termed nticutest and used an instnt- 
luent of a peculiar form. The tones of the 
tuba are represented as of a harsh and fear- 
inspiring eharaeter. The invention of the 
tuba is usually ascribed by ancient writers to 
the Ktrtucans. It has been remarked that 



Homer never introduces the <rotXmy^ in his 
narrative except in comparisons, which 
leads us to inlsr that, although known in his 
time, it had been but recently introduced 
into Greece ; and it is certain that, notwith- 
standing its eminently martial character, it 
was not until a late period used in the 
armies of the leadins? states. By the Greek 
tragedians its Tuscan origin is fully recog- 
nised. Aooording to OBS aeeonnt it was first 
fabricated for the ^^henians by Athena, 
who in consequence was worshipped by the 
Argives mider the title of StfAircy^, while at 
Rome the tuhilustrium, or purification of 
sacred trumpets, was performed on the last 
day of the Qninqnatnis. [Quinqvatrvs.] 
There appears to have been no essential 
difference in form between the Greek and 
Roman or Tyrrhenian trumpets. Both were 
long, straight, bronze tubes, gradually in- 
creasing in diameter, and terminating In a 
bell-shai>ed aperture. 




Soklicn blonriag Tubuv noU Car.-iua. (From Column uT 



TOBILUSTRIUM. [QciNauAiaus.] 
TULLlSirnM. [Cabcbr.] 
TCMULTUARII. [TuMrLTUs.] 
TCmULTUS) the name given to a sudden 
or dangerous war in Italy or Cisalpine Gaul, 
and the word was supposed by the ancients 
to be a contraction of timor niultus. It was, 
however, sometimes applied to a sudden or 
dangerous war elsewhere ; but this does not 
appear to have been a correct use of the 
word. Cicero says that there might be a 
war withont a tnmnltas, but not a tumultus 
without a war ; but it must be recollected 
that the word was also appUed to any sudden 
alarm respecting a war ; whenee we find a 
tumuUus often spoken of as of less import- 
ance than a war, beci^ase the results were of 
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less consequence, tho\iph the fear might have 
been much greater than in a regular war. In 
the case of a tumultus there was a cessation 
from all business {justitium), and all citizens 
•were obliged to enlist without regard being 
had to the exemptions {vacationea) from mi- 
litary senrice, which were enjoyed at other 
times. As there was not time to enlist the 
soldiers in the regular manner, the magis- 
trate who was appointed to (ommand the 
army displayed two bariners [rexilla) from 
the Capitol, one red, to summon the infantry, 
and the other green, to summon the cavalry, 
and said, Qui rempublicam saltam ^w/^ me 
iequntttr. Those that assembled took the 
military oath together, instead of one by one, 
as was the usual practice, whence they were 
called cotijtn ati, and their service coitjuratio. 
Soldiers enlisted in this way were termed 
Tumult uarii or Subitarii. 

TUNICA (x'Twv, dim. x'"^*"*"***'' X'"^"* 
vtof), an under-garment. (1) Gbkkk. The 
chiton was the only kind of ti ivfia, or under- 
garment worn by the Greeks. Of this there 
were two kinds, the Dorian and Ionian. The 
Dorian chiton, as worn by males, was a 
short woollen shirt, without sleeves; the 
Ionian was a long linen garment, with sleeves. 
The former seems to have been originally 
Morn throughout the whole of Greece ; the 
latter was brought over to Greece by the 
lonians of Asia. The Ionic chiton was com 
monly worn at Athens by men during the 
Persian wars, but it appears to have entirely 
gone out of fashion for the male sex about the 
time of Pericles, from which time the Dorian 
chiton was the under-garment universally 
adopted by men through the whole of Greece. 
The distinction between the Doric and Ionic 
chiton still continued in the dress of women. 
The Spartan virgins only wore this one gar- 
ment, and had no upper kind of clothing, 
whence it is sometimes called Himation 
[rALLiCM] as well as Chiton. They appeared 
in the company of men without any further 
covering ; but the married women never did 
so without wearing an upper garment. This 
Doric chiton was made, as stated above, o " 
woollen stuff; it was without sleeves, and 
was fa.stened over both shoulders by clasps or 
butkles (r-oprrou, Trepovai), which were often 
of considerable size. It was frequently so 
short as not to reach the knee. It was 
only joined together on one side, and on 
the other was left partly open or slit up 
((TxtoTos x''r'^*')i to allow a free motion of the 
limbs. The following ctit represents an 
.\mazon with a chiton of this kind : some 
parts of the figure appear incomplete, as the 
original is mutilated. The Ionic chiton, on 
the contrary, waa a long and loose garment. 



reaching to the feet (irr.«i7p»}0, "with ^vide 
sleeves (xopaO, and waa usu.ally made of 




Dork Linton. (From a Da»-»1W in the rritish Mu»;«ia.* 



linen. The sleeves, however, appear gene- 
rally to have covered only the upper part of 
the arm ; for in ancient works of art we 
seldom find the sleeve extending farther 
than the elbow, and sometimes not so far. 
The sleeves were sometimes slit up, and 
fastened together with an elegant row of 
brooches. The Ionic chiton, according to 
Herodotus, was originally a Carian dress, 
and passed over to Athens from Ionia, as has 
been already remarked. The women at 
Athens originally wore the Doric chiton, but 
were compelled to change it for the Ionic, 
after they had killed with the buckles or 
clasps of their dres.scs the single Athenian 
who had returned alive from the expedition 




Ionic CbiWo. (From a SUilua lu ibe lihiith If UMUib.) 
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agAinit Aegina, bconiM there were no ImcUes 
ordasps required in the Ionic dress. The 
precedinf? cut reprofscnts the Mubc Thalia 
wearinp an lonie chiton. The peplum has 
fallen off her shoulders, and is iMld up by 
thr left hand. Both kinds of dress vrerc faf»- 
tencd round the miUdle with a girdle, and as 
the lonie ehitoii wm nsiiaUy Umgn Chan the 

body, p:irt of it "vras drawn up m) that the 
dress might not reach farther than the feet, 
and the part trhieh was ao drawn np omr- 
hung or overlapped the pirdlo, and was called 
Koknot. — ^Thcre was a peculiar kind of drees, 
which seems to have been a spedea of 
doable chiton, called Diploic (5itrAot«), D». 
pMdion (SmXoiSioi ), und Ht midiphndion (nM-i- 
itrnkMiov). It appears not to have been a 
aeparafte article of dress* but merely the 
upper part of the cloth forniitv^' the chiton, 
which was larger than was required for the 
ordinary ehiton, and waa therefbre thrown 

over the front and back. The following cuts 
will give a clearer idea of the form of this 
garment than any description. Sinee the 




Diploidu, double Cbrtook. (Muaco Uorbooico, vol iU 



Dipl«rfdion waa fhstened over the shonlders 

by UK ans of l)nrkl('s or cla'^ps, it wa^ called 
£pomui (cirwfiis), which is supposed by some 
writers to have been only the end of the gar- 
ment Aistened on the shoulder. The chiton 
was worn by men next their skin ; but 
females were accustomed to wear a chemise 
(Xtniwev) under their chiton. It was the 
practice among most of the Greeks to wear 
an himation, or outer garment, over the 
ehiton, but fluently the ehiton was worn 
alone. A person who wore only a chiton 
was called fMyoximv (otoj^trwi^ in liomcr), an 
•pithet given to the Spartan virgina. In the 
eame way, a person who wore only an hima- 



tion, or enter garment, waa eaUed axmiv* 

The Athenian youths, in the earlier times, 
wore only the chiton, and when it became 
the fashion, in the Peloponnestan war, to 
wear an outer garment over it, it was re- 
pardcd as a mark of effeminacy. — (2) Ro- 
man. The Tunica of the Romans, like the 
Greek chiton, was a woollen under garment, 
over which the toga was worn. It was the 
Indumentum or Indutu^, as opposed to the 
Amietim, the general term fbr the toga, paU 
Hum, or any other outer Rurment. '.\Mir- 
Tvs.] The Komans are said to have had no 
other elothing originally but the toga ; and 
when the tunic was fir^t introduce il, it was 
merely a short garment without sleeves, and 
was called Colobbtm, It was considered a 
mark of effeminacy for men to wear tunics 
with long sleeves {manicatne) and reaching 
to the feet {talares). The tuuic was girded 
{cineta) with a belt or girdle around the 
waist, but it was usually worn loose, without 
being girded, when a person was at home, 
or wished to be at his ease. Hence we find 
the terms cinrtus, prarrinrfttt, and xi/crinrtif!;, 
applied, like the Greek €v<|w»'os, to an active 
and diligent person, and ditdnetvi to one 
who was idle or dissolute. The form of the 
tunic, as worn by men, is represented in 
many woodcuts in this work. In works of 
art it usually terminates a Uttla above the 
knee ; it has short sleeves, covering only the 
upper part of the arm, and is girded at the 
waist; ttwdeereaaooetlnkes, though less fire- 
quently, extend to the hands. ^ Both sexes at 
Home tisually wore two tvmics, an outer and an 
under, the latter of wbiefa was worn next the 
skin, and corresponds to our shirt and chemise. 
The under tunics were called Hubucula and In- 
dttsiumy the former of which is suppo«e<l to be 
the name of the under tonle of the men, and 
the latter of that of the women : but this is 
not certain. The word Intvrula was of later 
origin, and seems to have been applied 
equally to the nndrr tunic of both sexes. It 
is donbtftll whether the Supparus or Sup- 
parttm was an outer or an under garment. 
Persons sometimes wore several tunics, as a 
protection against cold : Augustus wore four 
in the winter, besides a snboeola. As the 
dress of a man usually consisted of an under 
tunic, an outer tunic, and the toga, so that 
of a woman, in like manner, consisted of an 
under tunic, an outer tunie, andthepalla. 
The outer tunic of the Roman matron w as 
properly called stola [Stola], and is repre- 
sented in the woodeut on p. S55 ; bnt the 
annexed woodrut, which represents a Roman 
empress in the character of Concordia, or 
Abnndantia, girsa a better idea of its fbrm. 
Omr the tunic or sfada th« palla is thrown 
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in many folds, but the shape of the former is 
still distinctly shown. The tunics of -women 




Roiiiun Tunic. (ViMsmti, Munumciiti Gubint, n. 34.) 

were larper and Ioniser than those of men, 
anil always had sleeves ; but in ancient 
paintings and statues we seldom find the 
sUeves coverinp more than the upper part of 
the arm. Sometimes the tunics w ere adorned 
with golden ornaments called Lcria. Poor 



people, who could not afford to p\irchase a 
to^a, wore the tunic alone, -whence -we find 
the common people called Tuuicati. A per- 
son who wore only his tunic w;i5 frequently 
called NfDcs. llcspecting the clavus latus 
and the clavus angustus, worn on the tunics 
of the senators and equites respectively, see 
Cla>xs Lati's, Clavus Angcstcs. When a 
triumph was celebrated, the conqueror wore, 
together wifh an embroidered toga [Toga 
picta), a flowered tunic {Tunica palmata), 
also called Tunica Joci.s, because it was taken 
from the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Tu- 
nics of this kind were sent as presents to 
foreign kings by the senate. 

TCUIBULU.M iBvuLan^pLoi'), u censer. The 
Greeks and Romans, when they sacrificed^ 
commonly took a little frankincense out of 
the AcKUBA and let it fall upon the flaming 
altar, [.\ua.j More rarely they used a cen- 
ser, by means of which they burnt the incense 
in greater profusion, and -which was in fact 
a small moveable grate or Focclvs. The an- 
nexed cut shows the performance of both of 
these acts at the same time. Winckelmann 
supposes it to represent Livia, the wife, and 
Octavia, the sister of Augustas, sacrificing to 
Mars in gratitude for his safe return from 
Spain. The censer here represented has two 
hantUes for the purpose of carrying it from 
place to place, and it stands upon feet so thai 
the air might be admitted underneath, and 
pass upwards through the fuel. 

TURMA. [ExEUciTvs, p. 166, b.] 





Ltria BOd Octiivia Sacrificing. (Prom nn ancient rninlin^.) 



TURRIS (irvpyoj), a tower. Moveable 
towera were among the most important en- 
gmes used in storming a fortified place. They 
were generally made of beams and planks, 
and covered, at least on the three sides which 
wftrc exposed to the besieged, with iron, not 
only for protection, but also to increase their 
weight, and thus make them steadier. They 



were also covered with raw hiiles and quilt*, 
moistened, and sometimes with alum, to pro- 
tect them from fire. Their height was such 
as to overtop the walls, towers, and all other 
fortifications of tlie besieged place. They 
were divided into stories [tahulata or tevta), 
and hence they are called turres contabulatae. 
The sides of the towers were pierced with 
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windows, of which there were several to each 
story. The use of the stories was to recriTe 

tilt" (.ncrlncs of war [tormenta). They con- 
tained balistxie anil catapults, and f^lin^crs and 
archers were stationed in them and ua the 
tops of the towers. In the lowest story was 
a battering-r;itn 'Arik-sj ; and in the niiddlo 
one or more bridges {pontes) made of beams 
and planks, and proteeted at the sides by 
hurdles. Scaling-ladders 'smliw) wore also 
curried in the towers, and when the misaileii 
had cleared the walls, these bridges and lad- 
ders enabled the bf-i^-ircr!* to nisli upon them. 
These towers were placed upon wheels (gene- 
rally 6 or 8), that they might be brought up 
to the walls. These wheels were placed for 
security inside of the tower. 

TCfoR. [Curator.] 

TYMPANUM irviuravov\ a small dnun 
carried in the hand. Of these, some resem- 
blod in all respects a modern tambourine 
with belts. Others presented a flat eircniar 
disk on the uprtrr surfice and swfllcd out 
beneath like a kettlc-drum. Both forms are 
reprawntad In the cuts below. Tympana 




T!)*nipiin«« (Prom anclmt Pulatlii^) 



were corered with the hides of oxen, or of 
asses ; were beaten with a stiek, or with the 

hand, and were nint h employed in all wild 
enthusiastic religious rites, e8i>eeiaUy the 
orgies of Bacchus and Cybel^. — ( 2 ) A solid 
wheel without >^]»ok('s, fur heavy waggons, 
soch as is shown in the cut on p. 298. 

TtRAWNtJS (nlpan'o?). In the heroic 
age all the governments in Greece Avere mon- 
archical, the k'tiir uniting in hinisrlf the 
functions of the pi ic>t, the judge, and mili- 
tary chief. In the first two or three cen^ 
turios foUowini? tltp Trojan war various 
couses were at work, M-hich led to the aboli- 
tion, or at least to the limitation, of the i 
kingly power. Tlmifrr^itions, extinctions of 
families, disasters in war, civil disoenaions, 
may be reckoned among these causes. Here- 
ditary monarchies became elective ; the dif- 
ferent functions of the king were distributed ; 
be was called Jj chon (av>x*^0* Cb»fntu («cd<r* 



Mos). or FnjtanU (jrpwVai/iv), instead of £0^ 
siieus (fiaarUuiStX and his character was 

changed no less than his name. Noble and 
wealthy families began to be considpred on n 
footing of equality with royalty ; and thus in 
process of time sprang up oligarehiea or aris- 
tocracies, which most of the trovernmcntf that 
succeeded the ancient monarchies were in 
P4^t of fact, though not as yet called by 
such namrs. These oligarchies did not pos- 
sess the elements of social happiness or 
stability. The principal ftunilies contended 
\^it]i each other lor the greatest share of 
power, and were only unanimous in disre- 
garding the rights of those whose station 
was beneath their own. The people, op- 
pressed by the i)rivilcn:(.>d classes, beiran to 
regret the loss ot their old paternal form of 
govemment ; and were ready to assist any 
one who would att'-mpt to restore it. Thus 
were opportunities ottered to ambitious and 
designing men to raise themselves, by star^ 
ing up a-; the champions of popular right. 
Discontented nobles were soon found to pro- 
seeate sehemes of this sort, and they had a 
greater chance of success, if descended from 
the ancient royal family. Pi^istratus is an 
example ; he was the wore acceptable to the 
people of Athens, as being a descendant of 
the family of Codrus. 'J'hus in many cities 
arose that si>ecics of monarchy which the 
Greeks called fsmmnis (Tvpotme), which 
meant only a drspotism, or iiTcsponsil)le 
dominion of one man ; and which frequently 
was nothing more tbuL a reviTal of tiie an* 
cieut government, and, though unaccom- 
panied with any recognised hereditary title, 
or the reverence attached to old name and 
long ])rescription, was hailed by the lower 
orders of people as a good exchange, after suf- 
fering under the domination of the oligarchy. 
All t^ntuMt howerer, were not so accept- 
able to the majority ; and sometimes we find 
the nobles concurring in the elevation of a 
despot, to further their own interests. Thus 
I the Syracu>.in Cainnrl, who had been ex- 
pelled by the populace, on receiving the 
protection of Gelon, sovereign of Gela and 
Camarina, enabled him to take possession of 
Syracuse, and establish his kingdom there. 
Sometimes tlic conflicting parties in the 
stato, by mutual consent, chose some emi- 
nent man, in whom they had confidence, to 
reconcile their dissensions; invcstiug him 
with a sort of dictatorial power for that pur- 
pose, either for a limited period or othcrwlso. 
Such a persHJU they called Aca^mnctcs {aiavn- 
r^TT}c). The tyrannm must be distinguished, 
on the one hand, from the aestimnctts, inas- 
much as he was not elected by general con- 
sent, but commonly owed his elevation to 
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■ome violent moTemeat or stratagem, such 
at tbe cresttaii of a body-^uard for him by 
the people, or the seizure of the citadel ; and 
on the other hand, from the ancient king, 
whose nght dependedt not on Qsarpation, 
but on inheritance and traditionary acknow- 
ledgment. The power of a king might be 
more absdlitte fhan tli«t of * iyrtmtt m 
Phidon of Argos is Kiid to have made the 
royal prerogative greater than it was under 
his predecessors ; yet he was still regarded as 
a king ; for the diflferencc between the two 
names depended on title and origin, and not 
on the manner in which the power was ex- 
raeised. The name of tifrtrnt was originally 
80 far ^om denoting a person who abused 
Ms power, or treated his subjects with 
erMlty» that Pbdatratus is praised for the 
moderation of his government. Afterwards, 
when ijfrtmU themselves had become odious, 
the name also grew to he a word of reproach, 

just as rex did among the Ilomans, Anionp 
the early tyrants of Greece those most 
worthy of mention are : Clisthenes of Sicyon, 
grandfather of the Athenian Clisthenes, in 
whose family the government continued for 
a centtuy since its establishment by Ortha- 
gotae, about b. c. 672 ; Cypseliu of Corinth, 
who expelled the Bacchiadae, ii. c. and 
his son Periander, both remarkable for their 
eraelty; their dynasty lasted between seventy 
and ciprhty years ; Procles of Kpidaunis ; 
Pantaleon of Pisa, who celebrated the thirty* 
fourth Olympiad, depriving the Eleans of 
the presidency ; Thcagenes of .Meg^ra, father- 
in-luw to Cylon the Athenian ; Pisistratus, 
whose sons were the last of the early tyrants 
on the Grecian continent. In Sicily, where 
tifrnnntf most flouiished, the principal were 
Phaluri8 ul Agrigeutum, who establit>hed liis 
power in b. e. 668 ; Theron of Agrigentum ; 
Gelon, already mentioned, who, in conjunc- 
tion with Theron, defeated HamilcAr the 
Cktt^thaginian, on the same day on which the 
battle of Salamis was fou'-'lit ; and Ilioron, 
his brother : the last three celebrated by 
Pindar. The ftdlowing also are worthy of 
notice ; Polycrates of Sainos ; Lygdamis of 
Naxos ; Histiaeus and Aristagoras of Mile- 
tus. Perhaps the last mentioned cxm hardly 
he classed among the Oreek tyrantat as they 
were connected with the Persian monarchy. 
The general characteristics of a tyranny were, 
that it was bound hy no laws, and had no 
recognised limitation to it^ authority, how- 
ever it might be restrained in practice by the 
good dlspoeltion of the iymnt himaelf, or by 
fear, or by the spirit of the a.;'(\ It was 
commonly most odious to the wealthy and 
nob1e» whom the tyratU Umked upon with 
jealoujy aa a eheelK upon his power, and 



whom he often sought to get rid of by send- 

ing them into exile or putting them to death. 
The tyrant usually kept a body-guard of 
foreign mercenaries, by aid of whom he oon- 
troUed the people at home; but he seldom 
ventured to make war, for fear of giving an 
opportunity to his subjects to revolt. The 
eauaea which led to the decline of (ynuu^ 
amon>* tlie Greeks were partly the degene- 
racy of the tyrant* themselves, corrupted liy 
power, ind<dence, tettery, and bad edoesp 
tion ; for even where the father f et a troo<l 
example, it was seldom followed by the son; 
partly the cruelties and excesses of particular 
men, which brought them all into disrepute; 
and partly the growing spirit of inquiry 
among the Greek people, who began to 
colate upon political theories, and soon be* 
came discontented with a form of grovem- 
meut, which had nothing in theory, and 
little in practice, to recommend it. Few 
djTiasties lasted beyond the tliird generation. 
Mo«t of the tyrannies, which flourished !»• 
fore the Persian war, are ttld to have been 
overthrown by the exerdons of Sparta, jea- 
lous, probably, of any innovation upon the 
old Doric constitution, especially of any ten. 
dency to ameliorate the condition of the I'e* 
rioeci, and anxious to extend her own in- 
fluence over the states of Greece by means ol 
the benefits which she conferred. Vpcn the 
fall of tyrnnmjy the various repxiblican forms 
of government were established, the Dorian 
states generally fhvourbtg <digarchy, the 
Ionian dcnuxracy. Of the tyrants of x hitc? 
period, the most celebrated are the two 
Dionysii. The corruption of the Syracusans, 
their intestine discords, and the fear of the 
Cartha^rini.in invaders, led to the appoint- 
ment of l)iony«ius to the chief military com- 
mand, with unlimited powers ; hy means of 
which he raised himself to the throne, b. c. 
406, and reigned for 38 years, leaving his «on 
to succeed htm. The younger Dtonydus, fiur 
inferior in every respect to his father, was 
expelled by Dion, afterwards r^^ained the 
throne, and was again expelled by Timbleant 
who restored liberty to fbe various etaiea of 
sicUy. 



\tDO, a sock of goat's-hair or felt, worn by 
U countrymen with the low hoots eaUed 

per ones. [Pkbo.] 
ULNA. [PBS.J 
UMBIlTCUS. tLissK.] 

I'M BO. rCwpEVS.] 

U.MBRiCOLUM, UMBELLA (^vnuOtior, 
cictajiov, axMSnriKTi), a parasol, wis used lif 
Greek nad Bonan ladiea aa a 
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against the sun. Tiicy seem not to have 
twen esiried fenerally by the ladies them<- 
Belvcs, but by female slaves, who held thotn 
over their mistresses. The daughters of the 
aliens Oteroueoi) at Athens had to carry para- 
sols after the Athenian maidens at the Pana- 
thcnaea, ns is mentioned under Hydria- 
puoRiA. The parasols of the ancients seem 
to hare been exoetly tike our own parasols 
or umbrellas in form, and could be shut up 
and opened like ours. It was considered a 
mai^c of eOnninaey for men to make tue of 
]>arasol8. The Roman ladies used them in 
the amphitheatre to defend themselves fxom 
the sun or some passing shower, when the 
wind or other circumstances did not allow 
the velarium to be extended. [Ampuithea- 
mnc.] To hold a parasol over a lady was 
one of the common attentions of lovers, and 
It seems to harp been very common to jrive 
parasols as presents. Instead of parasol the 




Cflibiw3ttiitm» raiwoL (FiomiiaaacfiiiaTM*.) 



Greek women in latfir times wore a Wad of 
straw hat or hornet, called tholia (doAm) 
The Romans also wore a hat with a broad 
brim [petasus) as a protection against the 
son. 

UNCI A (oyKia, ovyKiOL, ovyyta), the twelfth 

part of the As or Libka, is derived by Varro 
from «fi«tf as hetng the unit <rf the dlTMons 
of the as. Tin value as a wci(?ht was 433*666 
^ains, or } of an ounce and 105*36 grains 
vvoirdiipoia. [Lima.] In coniwetliir the 



Roman system of weights and monej with 
the Greek another divirioii of the uada was 

used. AMicn the drachma was introduced 
into the Roman system as equivalent to the 
denarius of 96 to the pound [DENAait'S ; 
Drachma], the uneia contained 8 draehmae, 
the drachma 3 serupxilu, the scnipulum 2 
I oboU (since 6 oboli made up the drachma), 
[ and the obolos 8 sUiquae (Kcparta). In this 
divi<;f n ive have the origin of the modrni 
Italian system, in which the pound is divided 
into 18 oQHoes, the ounce Into 8 drams, the 
dram into 3 scriiples, and the scruple into 
6 carats. In each of these systems 1728 
xepaTta, siliquae, or carats, make up the 
pound. The Romans applied the uncial dio 
vision to all kinds of magnitude. [As.] In 
length the uncia was the twelfth of a foot, 
wheiico the word ItwA in area the 

twelfth of a jiipernm [Jvokuvm], in content 
the twelfth of a sextarius [Skxtarivs \ Cta- 
THCs], in time the twelfth of an hour, 

UNClAini'M FflNT'S. [FbKOS.] 
UNCl'ORKS. [Baujeum.] 
UNOUENTA, ointments, oils, or adves. 

The application of unguenta in connection 
with the bathing and athletic contests of the 
ancients is stated und«r BAunvM and Arn- 
Lvras* But although their origrinal object 
was simply to preserve the health and elas- 
ticity of the human frame, they were in later 
times used as articles of luxury. They were 
then not only employed to impart to the body 
or hair a particular colour, but also to give 
to them the most beautifhl ftragrance pos- 
5iblo ; they wore, moreover, not merely ap- 
plied after a bath, but at any time, to render 
one's appearanee or presence more pleasant 
than visual. In .short, tliey were used then 
as oils and pomatums are at present. At 
Rome these luxuries did not become very 
general till t<iwards the end of the republic, 
while the CJreeks ajjpear to liavc been f nniliar 
with them from early times. The -svcauhy 
Greeks and Romans carried their ointmente 
and perfumes witli them, especially when 
they bathed, in small boxes of costly ma- 
terfads and heautifol workmanAlp, which 
were called Xarthccla. The traffic which 
was carried on in these ointments and per- 
Aimes in sereral towns of Greece and southern 
Italy was very ccmsiderablc. The persons 
engaged in manufacturing them were called 
by the Romans Unguentnrii, or, as they .fre- 
quently were women, I n<!iu ntariar, and the 
art of manufacturing them Unguentaria. In 
the wealthy and etfeminate city of Capua 
there was one great street, called the Seplasta, 
which consisted entirely of shops in which 
j ointments and perfumes were sold. 
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UBCEUS, a pitcher or water-pot, generally 
made of eaxfhenwara, was used by the priests 

at Rome in the gacriflces, and thus appears 
ivith other Mcrifidal emblems on Koman 
coins. 




Unciu nul Utnitt on «^retM of Cbm of Ponpef • 



UllNA, an urn, a Koman measure of ca- 
pacity for fluids, equal to half an Aimioiu. 
This use of the term "nas probably fimnded 
ui>on its more pe neral application to denote 
a vessel for holding water, or any other sub- 
stance, either fluid or solid. An urn was 
used to receive the names of the judges 
Uudiee$) in order that the praetor might 
out of it a soffieient number to de- 
tormine causes: also to receive the aehce of 
the dead. 

USTRlNA, USTRlNTJM. [Bustum.] 

OsOCAP!o, the possession of property for 
a certain time vrithout interruption. The 
Twelve Tables declared that the ownership 
of land, a house, or other immoveable pro- 
perty, could ho luquired by usucapio in two 
years ; and of moveable property by usucapio 
in one year. 

CsORAE. [Fencs.] 

OSUS. [Matrimonium.] 

OSUSFRUCTUS was the rigbt to the en- 
joj-ment of a thintf by one person, while the 
ownership belonged to another. He who 
had the nmisfhiotiiB was Uti^firuehiariua or 
Fi uct nanus, and the otijeet of the nrasfiraetus 
was Re.H Ft'uctuaria. 

UTIUCULARIUS. [Tibia.] 

UXOR. [Matrimonium.] 

UXOiUUM. [Abs Uxortom.] 



VXCATIO. [£x£bcitx;s, Emeriti.] 
vABtMONlUM, YAS. [Aono ; Pram.] 

V5GINA. [Gi.ADiLS.] 

VALLUM, a term applied either to the 
whole or a portion of the ftnrtifleations of a 
Roman camp. It is derived from vallus (a 
stake), and properly means the palisade which 
ran along the outer edge of the agger, but it 
very frequently includes the agger also. The 
rallum, in the latter sense, together with the 
/088a or ditch which surrounded the oimp 
entalde of the vallum, formed a complete for- 



tification. The vaili (x«»P«*««)» of which the 
vaUum, in the Conner and more limited eenser 
was composed, are described by Polybius and 
Livy, who make a comparison between the 
vattum of the Greeks and that of the Bomanst 
very much to the advantage of the latter. 
Both used for valli young trees or arms of 
larger trees, with the side branches on them ; 
but the valli of the Greeks were much larger 
and had more branches than those of tlie 
Romans, which had either two or three, ur at 
the most ftmr braaebes, and Hiese generally 
on the same side. The Greeks placed their 
valli in the agger at considerable Intervals, 
the spaces between them being filled up bf 
the branches ; the Romans fixed theirs cloae 
together, and made the branches interlace, 
and sharpened their points roreftdly. Henee 
the Greek vallus could easily be taken hold of 
by its larpe branches and pulled from its 
place, and w hen it was removed a large open- 
ing was left in the vallum. The Boniaa 
vallus, on the contrary, presented no eon- 
venient handle, required very great force to 
pull it down, and even if removed left a very 
small opening. The Greek valli were cut on 
the spot } the Romans prepared theirs before- 
hand, and each soldier carried three or tcnr 
of them when on a march. They were made 
of any strong wood, but oak was preferred. 
The word vallus is sometimes used as equiva- 
lent to vallum. In the operations of a siege^ 
when the place could not be taken by storm, 
and it became necessary to establish a block- 
ade, this was done by dravring delteeea aiml> 
lar to those of a camp round the town, which 
was then said to be circumvaUatum. Such 
a dreumvallation, besides cutting off an eomp 
munication between the town and the sur- 
rounding country, formed a defence against 
the sallies of the besieged. There was often 
a double line of ftnrtifleations, the inner 
against the town, and the outer against a 
force that might attempt to raise the siege. 
In this case the army was encamped between 
the two lines of works. This kind of cir- 
cumvaUation, which the Greeks called airorn- 
Xt^K^ and ir«pm«yc<9pt^, vras employed by the 
Peloponncsians in the siepe of Flataeae. 
Their lines consisted of two walls (appa- 
rently of turf) at the distance of 16 ibet, 
which surrounded the city in the form of a 
circle. Between the walls were the huts of 
the besiegers. The wall had battlements 
(ciraA^ic), and at every tenth battlement wm 
a tower, filling up by its depth the whole 
space between the wails. There was a pas- 
sage tat the besiegers through the middle of 
each tower. On the outside of each wall was 
a ditch (r<u^poc). This description would 
almoit exaotly answer to the Bomaa nodeef 
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flireamfBUafloii, of which Mum of the best 

examples are that of Carthapc by Scipio, that of 
Nomantia by Scipio, and that of Alcsia by Cae- 
sar. The towenln auch lines were sfmilar to 
those utsod in attacking fortified jiUiccs, but not 
00 high, and of course not moveable. [Tcuus.] 
VALVAE. [Janwa.] 

"VANNUS (Aucftov, /Ukvov), a winnowlng- 
ran, i. e. a broad ba-^kct, into T\hirh the com 
mixed with chalf was received after thrash- 



ingr, and was then thrown in the direetion of 

the wind. Virg-il dignifies this 'dimple imple- 
ment by calling it mystica vannua laechi. 
The rites of Baeehos, m well as those of 

Ceres, having- a c nitinual reference to the 
occupations of rural life, the vannus y«m 
borne in the processions celebrated in honour 
of both these divinities. In the out annexed 

the infant Bacchus is carried in a vannus by 
two daneinpr bacchantes clothed in skins. 




Bacclius ou rk-1.1 in a \'uiinitai. (Krum an AnU-tixu ii> lUv Briii*li Mixcum.) 



VAS fpl. rasa), a peneral term for any 
kind of vessel. Ikus we read of vas vinarium, 
•Of orgmteum^ va*a Oorkdkia H DtUaca, 
vasa Samia, that is, made of Samian earthen- 
ware, vasa Murrhina. [MuaaiiiNA Yasa.] 
T|ie word va» wee nsed in « still wider sl^i- 
fication, and was applied to any kind of 
Utensil used in the kitchen, agriculture, &c. 
ThA ttbemili of iSb» soldiers were caUed iMua, 
and hfoeo Vtua colligere and vasa conclamare 
signify to pack up the baggage, to giro the 
signal for departure. 

YECTlGAXiA, the general term for all the 
regular revenues of the Roman state. It 
means anything which is brought {itehitur) 
into the pnUietreMary, like the Greek ^6po^. 
The earliest regular income of the state was 
in all probability the reut paid for the use of 
the pnblie land and pastures. This revenue 
was called pascua, a name which was used as 
late as the time of Pliny, in the tables or 
registers of the eensors for all the rerennes of 
the state in general. The senate was the 
supreme authority in all matters of finance, 
but as the state did not occupy itself with 
otrileeting the taxes, duties, and tributes, 
the censors were entrusted with the actual 
business. These ofllcersy who in this respect 
may not mynsay be compared to modem 
ministers of finance, used to let the rarioos 



branches of the revenue to the publicani for a 
fixed sum, and for a certain number of years. 
[Cnmom; Ptoucaxi.] As most of the 
branches of the public revenues of Rome are 
treated of in separate articles, it is only ne- 
cessary to give a list of them here, and to ex- 
plain those which have not been treated 01 
separately. 1. The tithes paid to the state 
by those who occupied the agcr publiens. 
[Decumae; Agkr Publicus.] 2. The sums 
paid by those who kept their cattle on the 
public pastures. [ScainuuA.] 3. The har- 
bour dtttiea raimd upon imported and ex- 
ported commodities, [PonTonirsi.] 4. The 
revenue derived from the salt-works. [Sali- 
vas.] 5. The xevenuea dniTod from the 
mines {metalla). This bfanch of the public 
revenue cannot have been very productive 
until the Bomans had beeome mastere of 
foreign conntries. Until that time the mines 
of Italy appear to have been worked, but this 
was forbidden by the senate after the con- 
quest of foreign lands. The mines of con- 
quered countries were treated like the salinae. 
6. The hundredth part of the value of all 
things which were aold {cmUuima rerum ce- 
ufiHnm). This tax was not instituted at 
Rome until the time of the civil wars ; the 
persona who ooUeeteditwere eaUod coaetara. 
Tiberim xednoed this tax to a tvo-himdredih 
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{4mentetima)t md Cftlignla abolished it for 

Italy alt(^ttier, whence upon several coins 
of thh emperor we read r. c. c, that is, 
Remuma Ducentesima. Respecting the tax 
raifled upon the sale of slaves, sec Qvixqca- 
or.siMA. 7. The vicjoslma hereditatum et 
manumissionum. [Vicesuia.] 8. The tri- 
Imte imposed upon foreigii emintries vas Ity 
far thp most important brnnch of the public 
revenue during the time of Rome's greatncM. 
It was sometimes raised at once, sometimes 
paid by in^talnicnts, uml sometimes chantrcd 
into a poll-tax, which was in many cases 
regulated according to the census. In regard 
to Cilicia and Sjixa we know tbat this tax 
amounted to one per cent, of a person's cen- 
sus, to which a tax upon houses and slaves 
was added. In some cases the tribute was 
not paid according to the census, but con- 
sisted in a land-tax. 9. A tux upon bache- 
lors. [An TJxoRimc.l 10. A door-tax. 

[OsTiARiiM.] 11. ItiQ octarae. In the time 
of Caesar all liberti living in Italy, and pos- 
sessing property of 200 sestertia, and above 
it, had to pay a tax consisting of the eighth 
p:irt f)f their propertv.^ — It would be interest- 
ing to ascertain the amount of incumc wliich 
Home at various pMiods derived fi'om these 
and other sources ; but our want of informa- 
tion renders it impossible. We Imve only the 
general statement, that ftrerloosly to the time 
of Pompey the annual revenue amounted to 
fifty millions of drachmas, and that it was 
Inereased by him to eighty-live millions. 

VElARIUM. [AMiuniiKATiu m, p. 23^ 

V£LITES, the light-ai-mcd troops iu a Bo- 
man army. [Exbrcitvs, p. 169.] 

YfiLUM (avAttta), — (1) A ourtelB. Cur- 
tains were used in privjito hnuws as covering-s 
over doors, or they served iii the interior of 
the house as substitates for doors^ — (0) Ye^ 
turn, and more commonly its derivative reln- 
men^ denoted the veil worn by women. That 
worn by a bride was specifically called flam^ 
meum. [MAiiuMOMUlf,]— (S) C^'^^*'*) A 
sail. [Navis, p. 267.] 

VENiSt^LUM, a hunting-spear. This 
may have been distinguished from the spears 
used in warfare by being barbed ; at least it 
is often so formed in ancient works of art. 
It was seldom, if ever, thrown, but held so as 
to slant downwards and to receive the attacks 
of the wild boars and other beasts of chace. 

YfiNJLllO, hunting, was tiie name given 
among the Romans to an exhibition of wild 
blasts, which fought with one another and 
witii men. These exhibitions originally 
formed part of the (ramcs of the circus. Ju- 
lius Ca^r first built a wooden amphitheatre 
for the exhibition of wQd beasts, and others 
were mibseq[aen«y erected; hntwe frequentty 



read of venationes In tiie circus fn snb seqn ect 

times. The persons who fought with the 
beasts were either condemned criminals or 
captives, or individuals who did eo for the 
sake of pay, and were trained for the purpose. 
[BKSTiAnii.] The Romans were as pRjs^ion- 
ately fond of this entertainment as of the ex- 
hibitions of ghidktors, and durii^the latter 
days of the republic, and under the empire, 
an immense variety of animals was collected 
from all parts of the Bomen world far the 
gratification of the people, and many thou- 
suuds were ft-cquently slain at one time. We 
do not know on what oecadon a venatio was 
first exhibited at Rome ; but the iirst men- 
tion wc find of finy tliing^ of the kind is in 
the year u. c. -sviien L. Metellus exhibi- 
ted in the eireus 142 elephants, whieh he had 
brought from Sicily after his victory over the 
Carthaginians. But this can scarcely be re- 
garded as an instance of a venatio, as it was 
understood in later times, since the elephants 
are said to have been only killed because the 
Romans did not know what to do witii them, 
and not for the amusement of the people. 
There was, however, a venatio in the later 
sense of the word in b. c. IbG, in the games 
celebrated by M. Fulvius in fulfilment of the 
TOW which he had made in the Actolian war ; in 
these games lions and panthers were exhibi- 
ted. It Is mentioned «e a proof of the grow- 
ing n- nsrnifTrrnr p of the age that in the ludi 
eiroen.<«es, exhibited by the curule aediles F 
Cornelius Sdpio Nasiea and P. Lentnln? b. e; 
168, there were 63 African panthers and 
40 bears and elephants. FnMn about this 
time combats with wild beasts probably 
formed a regular part of the ludi cireenses, 
and many of the curule ar^diles made great 
efforts to obtain rare and curious animals, 
and put in requisition the services of their 
fHends. Elephants are said tn hnve first 
fought in the circus in the curule aedilesh^ 
of Clandiua Pnleher, b. c. 99, and twcn^ 
years afterwards, in the curule aedilcship of 
the two Luculli, they fought against bulls. 
A hundred lions were exhibited .by Sulla in 
his praetorship, which were destroyed hy 
javelin-men setit by kine- Bocchns for the pur- 
pose. This was the first time that lions were 
allowed to be loose in the circus ; th^ wen 
previously always tied up. The games, how- 
ever, in the curule aedileship of Scaumfli 
B. c. 59, surpassed anything the BoBtaas had 
ever seen ; among other novelties, he first 
exhibited an hippopotamos and five erocodilea 
in a temporary ctnel or trench {euriptu). At 
the venatio given by Pompey in his second 
consulship, b. c. 55, upon the dedication of 
the temple of Venus Yictrix, there was an 
inunenae nninber «f animals «lBiig!ht«n4» 
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among which we find mention of GOO lions, 
and 18 or 20 elephants; the latter fought 
with Oaetidiaits, who htitled darts against 

them, and they attempted to brrak through 
the railings {elalhri) by which they were 
separated from the spectators. To guard 
apiiinst this danger Julius Caf s.iv surrounded 
the arena of tlie amphitheatre with trenches 
(miyn). In the games exhibited by J. Caesar 
in his third consulship, o> 45, the vcnatio 
Listed for live days, and was conducted with 
extraordinary splendour. Camcleopards or 
giraflles were then for the first time seen in 
Italy. The vcnationrs soom to hnvc hccn 
first confined to the ludi circenses, but during 
the later times of the repablie, and nnder the 
rmpirc, they were frequently exhibited on 
the cclebratioiL of triumphs, and on many 
oChar oecadona, with the Tiew of pleasing the 
people. The passion for these shows con- 
tinued to increaw under the empire, and the 
number of beasts sometimes slaughtered seems 



almost inrredihle. Tnder the emperors we 
read of a particular kind of venatio, in which 
the heasts were not killed by bestiarii, bat 
were given up to the people, who were al- 
lowed to rush into the area of the circus aud 
carry a^vay what they pleased. On such oo* 
casions a nuiiibcr of large trct-s, which had 
been torn up by the roots, was planted in the 
circus, which thus resembled a forest, and 
none of the more savage animals were admit- 
ted into it. One of the most extraordinnry 
venationes of this kind was that given by 
Prohita, in which there were 1000 ostrielies, 
1000 nt(i^%, 1000 boars, 1000 deer, and num- 
bers of wild goats, wild sheep, and other 
animals of the same Idnd. The more saTage 
animals were slain by the bcstiarii in the 
amphitheatre, and not in the circus. Thus, 
in the day sueeeeding the Tenatio of Frohaa 
just mentioned, there were slain in the am- 
phitheatre 100 lions and 100 lionesses, 100 
Libyan and 100 Syrian leopards, and 300 bears. 



I 





TenatkMiet. (From Bw-nlielii on the Tomb of Scuirh at Ptompdf .) 



v£>'KFICiUM, the crime of poisoning, is } and ready to attribute the calamities under 
flpequently mentioned in Homan history. { whidi ttey anflhr to the arts of evil-disposed 
Women were most addicted to it : but it persons. Thus the Athcnian^^, when the 
seems not improbable that this charge was i pestilence raged in their city during the Fe- 
ffrequcntly brought against females without I loponneslan war, supposed the wells to bsTe 
fiiiffieient evidencf . f C'ifir puilt, lilio that of i been poisoned by the rcloponnesianp, and 
witchcraft in £im>pe in the middle ages, similar instances occur in the history of 
We find fiemalea oondemned to death for this almost all states. Still, howerer, the erime 
orime in seasona of pestilence, when the peo- of poisoning seems to have been much more 
pie are alwajrs in an exoited state of mind, 1 frequent in ancient than in modem times ; 
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and this circumstance would lead persons to 
•uspect it in cases when there was no real 

ground for the suspicion. At Athens the 
Phakmacox Gkaphk was brought against 
poisoners* At Borne the first legislatiTe 
enaetntent especially directed against poi- 
soning was a law of the dictator Sulla — Lex 
Cornelia de Sicariis et Vcuelicia — passed in 
B. c. 82, which continued in force, with some 
tilteration's, to tlie latest times. It con- 
tained provision? against all who made, 
bought, sold, poBSCMed, or gavo pdeoa for 
the purpose nf poi "Mining. The punishment 
fixed by this law was the interdictio aquae et 
ignis. 

VER SACRUM (eros iepou). It was a 
custom among the early Italian nations, 
especially among the Sabines, in times of 
great danger and distress, to tow to the deity 
the sacrifice of ever^'thin^ bom in the next 
spring, that is, between the first of March 
and the last day of April, if the oalamity 
under which thoy were laboTiring should be 
removed. This sacrifice in the early times 
camprehended both men and domestie ani- 
mals, and there is little doubt that in many 
cases the vow was really carried into effect. 
But in later times it was thought cruel to 
sacritice so many infants, and accordingly 
the following' expedient was adopted. The 
children M erc allowed to grow up, and in the 
spring of their twentieth or twen^>flrst year 
they were with covered faces driven across 
the frontier of their native country, where- 
upon they went whithersoever fbrtnne or 
the deity might lead them. Many a colony 
had been founded by persons driven out in 
this manner ; and the Mamer tines in Sicily 
were the descendants of such devoted per- 
sons. Tn the t^vo historical instances in 
which the llomans vowed a vcr sacrum, 
that is, after the battle of lake Trastmenns 
and at the clo'^e of the second Pnnic war, the 
TOW was confined to domestic animals. 

VEBBSNA. [SAOxniA.] 

VERBENArIuS. [Fetuub.] 

VERNA. [Ssaws.] 

TERSt^. [1^8.] 

VERU, VERCTUM. [Hasta.] 

VESPAE, VESPILLONES. [FuNUS,p. 188.] 

VESTALES, the virgin priestesses of Vesta, 
who ministered in her temple and watched 
the eternal fire. Their existence at Alba 
Longa is connected with the earliest Roman 
traditlomg, ibr Silvia the mother of Romnlos 
was a member of the sisterhood ; their esta- 
blishment in the city, in common with 
ahnost all other matters connected with state 
religion, is penerally ascribed to Numa, ^^ ho 
selected four, two from the Titienses and two 
from the Bamnes; and two more were tub- 



sequently added from the Luceres, by Tar^ 
I quinins Priseos aceording to one anthority, 

by Servi ;- T illit;- accrrdinp to another. 
This number of six remained unchanged to 
the latest times. They were originally 
chosen {capere is the technical word) by the 
kinir, and during the republic and empire by 
the poutifex maxiuius. It Mas ncce&sai-y 
that the maiden shoold not be under six nor 
above ten years of apt?, perfect in all her 
limbs, in the full enjoyment of ail her senses, 
patrima et matrima tPATanu}, the danghter 
of free and freehorn parents who had never 
been in slavery, who followed no dishon> 
onrable occupation, and whose home was in 
Italy. The Lex Papia ordained that when a 
vacancy occurred the pontifex maxinnis 
should name at his discretion twenty quali- 
fied damsels, one of whom was pubUidy (In 
condone) fixed upon by lot, an exemption 
being granted in fovour of such as had a 
sister ahready a vertal, and of the dai^fhten 
of certain priests of a high class. The above 
law appears to have been enacted in con^ 
sequence of tiie unwillingnesa of fettieTS to 
resign all control over a child, and this re- 
luctance was manifested so strongly in later 
times, that in the age of Augustus libertinat 
were declared eligible. The easting of lota 
moreover docs not seem to have hrpn prac- 
tised if any respectable person came forward 
voluntarily, and oObred a daughter who ful- 
filled the necessary conditions. As soon as 
the election was concluded, the pontifex 
maximus took the girl by the hand and ad- 
dressed her in a solemn form. After this was 
pronounced she was led away to the atrium 
of Yesta, and lived thence fo rward within the 
sacred precincts, under the special superia- 
tcndencD and control of 'li" pontifical college. 
The period of scrAice lasted for thirty years. 
During the first ten the priestess was en- 
gacred in learning her mysterious duties, be- 
ing termed diacipula^ during the next ten in 
performing them, during the last tm in 
pi\in{? instructions to the novices, and so 
long as she was thus employed she was bound 
by a solemn vow <rf cihastity. But after tiie 
time specified was completed, she niipht, if 
she thought fit, throw off the emblems of her 
office, unconsecrate herself {exaugurare), re- 
turn to the world, and even enter into tlie 
marriage state. Few however availed them- 
selves of these privileges; those who did 
were said to have lived in sorrow and re- 
morse (as might indeed have been exj i ctrd 
from the habits they had formed) ; hence 
such a proeeeding was considered omiiMms, 
and the priestesses for the most part died, ai 
they had lived, in the service of the goddess. 
The senior sister was entitled Vestalis Maiif 
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mn, or Tlrgo 3Iaxima, and we find also the 
expressions Vestalium tctustimima and tres 
maximae. Their chief office was to watch 
by turns, nisrht and day, the evcrlastinsr flrc 
which blazed upon the altar of Vesta, its 
extinction being' considered as the most fear- 
ftil of nil prodlg-ios, and emblematic of the 
extinction of the state. If such misfortune 
befell, and was cftuflod \iif the carelessneiis of 
the priestess on duty, she was stripped and 
KK>urged by the pontifex maximus, in the 
dark and with a screen interposed, and he 
rehandled the flame by the friction of two 
pieces of wood from a follx arhor. Their 
other ordinary duties consisted in presenting 
off^ings to the goddess at stated times, and 
in sprinklin? and purifying the shrine each 
morning with water, which according to the 
Institation of Noma was to be drawn ISrom 

the Kpcrian fount, altluuit,'h in later times it 
was considered lawful to employ any water 
firom a living spring or running stream, 
but not such as had passed through pijjes. 
Wlien ti-iod for saerifirtal purposes it was 
mixed with muries, that is, salt wliieh hud 
been pounded in a mortar, thrown into an 
earthen jar, and baked in an oven. They 
assisted moreover at oU great public holy 
fites» sneb as the festlTals of ttie Bona Bea, 
and the consecration of temples ; they were 
invitbd to phestly banquets, and wc are told 
that they were present at tte solemn appeal 
to the gods made by Cicero during the con- 
spiracy of Catiline. They also guarded the 
sacred rcUcs which formed the fataie pignus 
imftrii, tha pledge granted by fate for the 
permanency of the I'voman sway, deposited in 
the inmost adytum, which, no one was per- 
mitted to enter save the viiryins and the eblef 
pootlfex. ^\'llat this object was no one 
knew ; some supposed ttiat it was the palla- 
dium, others the Samothracian gods carried 
by I'Jardanus; to Troy, and transported from 
thence to Italy by Aeneas, but all agreed in 
b^iering that something of awftil sanctity 
was here preserved, contained, it was said, 
In a pmall cartlien jar closely sealed, while 
another exactly similar in form, but empty, 
Stood by its ride. We have seen above that 
fnpreme importance was attached to the 
purity of the vestals, and a terrible punish- 
ment awaited ber who violated the tow of 
chastity. According to the law of Xuma, she 
was simply to be stoned to death, but a more 
emel torture was devised by Tarqnlnius 
Priscup, and inflicted from that time forward. 
When condemned by the college of ponti- 
fices, sho was stripped of her vittae and other 
bM^es of office, was sconrged, was attired 
like a corpse, placed in a close litter and 
boi-no through the forum attended by her 



weeping kindred, with all the ceremonies oi 
a r^ funeral, to a rising ground called the 
OttMptu Sof lerattis, just within the city walls, 
close to the" Colline pate. There a smnll 
vault underground had been previously pre- 
pared, eontaining a eoueh, a lami», and a 
table with a little food. The pontifex maxi* 
mxis, having lifted up his hands to heaven 
and uttered a secret prayer, opened the Utter, 
led forth the culprit, and placing her on the 
steps of the ladder which gave access to the 
subterranean cell, delivered her over to the 
common executioner and his assistants, who 
conducted her down, drew up the ladder, and 
having tilled the pit with earth until the sur- 
feee was level with the tnxtoonding ground, 
left her to perish deprived of all the tributes 
of resjicct usually paid to the spirits of the 
departed. In every case the paramour was 
publicly scourired to death in the forura. 
The honours which the vestals enjoyed were 
such as in a great measure to compensate for 
their privations. They were maintained at 
the pub'i'- rest, and from su!ii« of tuonev nnd 
land boqueutUed from limc to time to the 
corporation. From the moment of their eon* 
secration they became a? it were the property 
of the goddess alone, and were completely 
released from all parental sway, without go- 
ing thronch the form of emancipafio or suf- 
fering any capitis deminutio. They had a 
right to make a will, and to give evidenoe In 
a court of Justice without taking an oath. 
From the time of the triumviri each was 
preceded by a Uctor when bhe went abroad ; 
consuls and praetors made way for them, 
and lowered their faeces ; even the tribunes 
of the plcbs respected their holy character, 
and if any one passed under (heir litter he 
was put to death. Augustus granted to them 
all the rights of matrons who hod borne 
three children, and assigned them a eon- 
spicuous place in the theatre, a privilege 
which they had enjoyed before at the gladia- 
torial shows. Great weight was attached to 
their intercession on behalf of those in dan- 
ger and difficulty, of which we have a re- 
markable example in the entreaties which 
they addressed to Sulla on behalf of Julius 
Caesar, and if they chanced to meet a crimi- 
nal as he was led to punishment, they had a 
right to demand his release, provided it oould 
be proved that the encounter was acci- 
dental. Wills, even those of the emperors, 
were committed to their charge, for when in 
such keeping they were considered invio- 
lable ; and in like manner very solemn 
treaties, such as that of the trium>irs with 
Bextus Pompeius, were placed in their hands. 
That they might be honoured in death as in 
life, their ashes were interred within the 
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pomoerium. They were attired in a stola 
over which was an upper vestment made of 
linen, and in addition to the inAila Mid white 
woollen >itta, they wore when sacrificing a 
pectiUar head-dress called auffibulumt con- 
utetinf of a piece of white cloth hordered with 
pttrplc, oblonp: in shape, and secured by a 
elasp. In dress and general deportment they 
were required to otaflerre the utmost elm- 
pUcity and decorum, any fanciful oi-naments 
in the one or levity in the othei being always 
regarded with disgust and anspidon. Their 
hair was cut off, probably at the period of 
their consecration : whether this was re- 
peated from time to time does not appear, 
but they are never represented with flowicg 
locks. The followinpr cut represents the 
v«*stal Tuccia who, when wrongfully accused, 




Vortal Vir;,Hn. (Krona a Gem.) 

appealed to the goddess to vindicnte hor 
honour, and bad power given to her to carry 
a deve fall of water from the Tiber to the 
temple. The foarm of the upper gamaiit is 
well s hown . 

VESTiBtJUJM. [DoMvs, p. 142, a.] 

VETERANU8. [Tiko.] 

VEXILLARII. [ExERcmrs, p. 170, b.] 

VEXILLUM. [SiGNA MiLITARIA.] 

VIA, a public road. It was not until the 
period of the long protracted Samnite ^vars 
that the necessity vvai> felt of securing a iuife 
communiofttian between the eity and the 
legions, and then for the first time wc hear 
of those famous paved roads, which, in after 
affee, conneeted Rome with her most distant 
provinces, constituting the most lasting of 
all her works. The excellence of the prin- 
eiplea npon whibh they were conitraeted is 



sufficiently attested by their extraordinary 
durability, many specimens being found in 
the country around Rome which have been 
used without being repaired for more than 
a thousand years. The Bomans are i<aid to 
hare adopted their first ideas npon tiiis 
subject from the Carthaginians, and it is 
extremely probable that the latter people 
may, from their oommeroial aetilTity and the 
sandy nature of their soil, have been com- 
pelled to turn their attention to the beat 
means of Ihoilitating tiie conveyance of mer- 
chandise to diffei-ent parts of their territory. 
The first great public road made by the 
Romans was the Via Appia, which extended 
in the first instance finrni Rome to Capua, 
and was made in the censorship of Appius 
Claudius Caecus (b. c. 312.) The general con- 
struction of a Bomanroad was as IhUows \— 
In the first place, two shallow trenches {iuld) 
were dug parallel to each other, marking 
the breadth of the propos e d road ; this in 
tlie great lines is found to have T)een from 
13 to 15 feet. The loose earth between the 
was tiien removed, and the exeavation 
oootinned until a solid foundation (grrmium) 
was reached, upon which the materuils of 
the road augut lirmly rest ; if tliis could not 
be attained, in consequence of the swampy 
nature of the ground or from any peculinrity 
in the soil, a basis was formed artificially by 
driving i^les (^bfnea^ienAii*). Above the 
gremium were four distinct strata. The 
lowest coarse was the Mtatumettf consisting 
of stones not smaUer than the hand eonld 
just grasp ; above the statumen was the 
itidus, a mass of broken stones cemented 
with lime, (what masons call ruiMt'^iowk^) 
rammed down hard, and nine inches thick; 
above the rudus came the ntirlcns, composed 
of fragments of bricks and pottery, the 
pieces being smaller than in the rudus, ce- 
mented with lime, and six inches thick. 
Uppermost was the pavimentwnt large poly- 
gonal Uoeks of the hardest stone (s^kv), 
usually, at least in the vicinity of Rome, 
basaltic lava, irregular in form, bat fitted 
and jointed with the greatest nioety, so as to 
present a perfectly even surface, as free from 
gaps or irregularities as if the whole had 
been one solid mass. The general aspect 
AS ill be understood from tha out given below. 
The centre of the way was a little elevated, 
8o as to permit the water to run ofiT easily. 
Occasionally, at l«»t in dties, rectangular 
slabs of softer stone were employed instead 
of the irregular polygons of silex, and henoe 
the distinetion between the phrases mUat 
stert%ere and saxo qxmdrato stcrnti''. Nor 
was this all. Regular foot-paths {margines^ 
erepidinest tmitcNMt) were raised npon each 
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Bide and strewed with gravel, the different 
iwrta wen atnngtheDed and bound togetber 
wttli pompM or itone wedges, and sttme 



blocks were set up at moderate intervals on 
the side of tbe llMHplba> in order that tra« 
TeUen on bonebaak might be able to mount 




without assistance. Finally, Caius Gracchus 
ereoted mile-stones along the whole extent 
of the ^at highway«, marking the dist- 
ances from Rome, which appear to have been 
MNiBted ftpom the gate at wbicb eacb raad 
issued forth, and Aucrn«tu'*, whon appointed 
inspector of the viae around the city, erected 
in the Ibram a gilded column {mUUaritm 
aurcum), on which were inscribed the dis- 
tances of the principal points to which the 
Tiae conducted. During the earlier ages of 
the republic the construction and lu ml 
superintendence of the roads without, and 
the streets within the city, were committed 
tike all other important woilu to the censors. 
These duties, when no oen«ora were in office, 
devolved upon the consuls, and in their ab- 
Mnee on tbe praetor nrbanns, tbe aedilea, or 
such persons as the senate thonjjht fit to ap- 
point. There were also under the repubUc 
ftitir offloers, called quatyorrM vtorum, for 
superintending the streets within the city, 
and two called curatores tiarum, for super- 
intending the roads without. Under tbe 
empire the curaiores viarum were officers of 
hi^rh rank. The chief roads which issued 
from liome are: — 1. The Via ArriA, the 
Or^a South Road. It issued from the Porta 
Capetfo, and passing through Aricia, Trcs 
Tabemae, Appii Forum^ Tarradna^ Fundi., 
Jbnwiae, JfiMtmiM, Amnmsss, and CatU^ 
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num, terminated at Capua, but was event* 
ually extended through Calatia and Cattdium 
to Benetentum, and finally from thence 
through Venmia^ Tarentuin, and Uri^i, to 
S nmd m him^i. Tbe Via LamtA, fnm tb» 
Porta Cnpena, anothfr trrcat line leading to 
Deneventimi, but keeping a course farther 
inland than the Via Appia. Soon after 
leaving the city it sent off a short branch 
(Via Tvsculama) to Tutculum^ and passing 
through Compitum Anaginutnt Fermtinum^ 
FrunnOf FrcgeUae, Fabrnteria, Aquinutn, 
Casinum, Vtnafnim, Tfonutu, Alli/ae, and 
'J'flcsia, joined the Via Appia at Senrfentnm, 
A cross-road called the Via IIaduiana, run- 
ning from Minturnae through SuesM Au- 
runca to Teanum^ connected the Via Appia 
with the Fmi XaHna. — 8. From tbe Porta 
Esquilina issued the Via Labicana, which 
passing Labiciun fell into the Via Latina at 
the station ad BMum^ 80 miles from Rome. 
— 4. The Via ruAEXESTiN A, oritrinally the Via 
Gabina, issued from the same gate with the 
former. Pastiing through ChlM and lVa«- 
neste, it joined the Via Latbta JUSt below 
Auoffttia. — 5. The Via Tuhrtina, which 
issued from the Forta Tibuidnu, and pro- 
ceeding V, E. to Tiburt a distance of about 
20 miles, was continued from thence, in the 
same direction, under the name of the Via 
Vaueua, and traversing the country ot tbe 
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Sabincs passed Ihtouifh CartcoH and Oorji- 
nium to Aternum on the Adriatic, thence to 
Adria, and so along' the coa«it to Casfrvm 
Trucntinum, wbicre it fell into the Via Ma- 
laria, — 6. The Vu NoKSKTAKA, aadenfly 
Fici'LNENSif, inn from tV.e Porta Collina, 
crofl^ the Anio to A'tmetUuMf and a little 
beyond fell into ttae Via Sainria at JBrettm. 
—7. The Via Salaria, also from the Porta 
Collina (passing Fidetme and Crusiumerium) 
ran north and cast through Sabinum and 
Picenum to Reatc and Aaculum Picenum. At 
Gistrttm Trnr-ntinum it reached the coa^t, 
■which it fulluuxd uiiiil it joined the Via 
Flaminia at Aiicotia. — 8, The Via FuunMTAt 
the Great Xarih lload, carried ultimately to 
Arimimim. It issued from the Porta Fla- 
mtMa^ and proceeded nearly north to Oeri- 
mihuii and 3'/r?(m in Umbria. TTore a brancli 
Struck off, making a sweep to the east through 
TnUramna and Spoletium^ and teU af^uin 
into the main trunk (which passed through 
Mevania) at Fnlginia. It continued through 
Fanum Flamrnii and Nnceria, where it agrain 
divided, one line running nearly straight to 
Fnnum Fnrtunrte on the Adriatic, while the 
Other divcrgin}; to Ancona continued from 
. thenee along the coast to Famm Fortvnae^ 
where the two branches uniting passed on 
to Ariminum through Pimurum. From 
thrace the Fta Ftaminia ^ns extended under 
the name of the Via Akmilia, and traversed 
the heart of CiBolpinc Gaul through Pono^ 
nia^ JUMtiMi, Parma, Placentia (where it 
crossed the Po), to 3fediolanum. — 9. The 
Via ArnKMA, the Gna( Ouist Road, issncd 
originally from the Porta Jatiiculenm, and 
Bubsequcntly from the Porta Awrelia, It 
reached the eoust at Ahium, and followed 
the shore of the lower sea along Etruria 
and liguria hj Oenoa as far as Forum Julii 
in Gaul. In the first instance it extcndtd 
no farther than Pisa. — 10, The Via Por- 
TDEMsn kept the right bank of the Tiber to 
Portw August!. — 11. The Via Ostiensis 
originally pas.sed tlinni-rh the Porfa Trhjr. 
mina, afterwards through the Porta Ostiensis, 
and kept the left bonk of the Tiber to Oatia. 
From thenee it was continued under the 
name of Via Skveriaka along the coast 
southward through LawrmOumt AnHum^ and 
Circaci, till it joined the Via Appia at Tar- 
racina. The Via LAvmiNTiifA, leading direct 
to LmimnHm^ seems to have branched off 
from the Via Osfimsi^ at a short distance 
from Kome.— 12. The Via Audeatika from 
Kome to Ardea. According to some this 
branched off from the Via Appia, and thus 
the circttit of the city \» completed. 

TIATICUM is, properly speaking, evcry- 
tlitvt iiaeessM7 Dor a perion setting oat on a i 



journey, and tims comprehends money, pro> 
visions, dresses, vesads, te. IVlMn * BonMi 
magistrate, praetor, proconsul, or quaestor 
went to his province, the state provided him 
with all that was necessary for his jooniey. 
But aa the state in this, as in most other 
cases of cxi)cnditure, preferred paying a sum 
at onee to having any part in the actual 
business, it engaged contractors {rrdrmp. 
torea), who for a stipulated sum had to pro- 
Tide the magistrates with the viaticiun, the 
principal parts of which appear to have been 
bcitst*? of burden and tents [muli et tabeV' 
nacula). Augustus introduced some modifi- 
cation this system, as he once for all fixed 
a certain sum to be given to the proconsuls 
(probably to other provincial magistrates 
also) on setting out for their provinces, so 
that the redemptores bad no more to do 
with it. 

VilTOR, a servant who attended upon 

and executed the commands of certain Soman 
magistrates, to whom he bore the .«amc rela- 
tion as the lictor did to other nuiirisirates. 
The nfune viulores was derived from the cir- 
cumstance of their beini,' ehietiy employed on 
messages either to call upon senators to at- 
tend tiie meetiag of the senate, or to snmmoa 
people to the comitia, &c. In the earlier 
times of the republic we find viatores as 
miniiiters of tnuA magistrates also as had 
their lictors : viatores of a dictator and of 
the consuls are mentioned by Livy. In 
later times, however, A-iatores are only men- 
tioned •with such magistrates as had only 
potcstas and not in-.perium, such as the tri- 
bunes of the people, the ceusors, and the 
aediles. 

VICTIMA. [SAcniprcirM.;? 

YICESiMA, a tax of five per cent. Every 
Roman, when he manumitted a dave, had to 
jiay to the state a tax of one-twentieth of his 
value, whence the tax was called licesima 
mammisrioHis. This tax was first imposed 
by the Lex Manila (b. c. 357), and was not 
aholished when all other imposts were done 
away w ith in Home and Italy. A tax c.'Uled 
viceHma hereditatum et legatorum was intro- 
duced by Aup-nstus {Lex Julia Vicesimaria) : 
it consisted of five per cent., which every 
Boman citiiaen had to pay to the aerarium 
militarc, upon any inheritance or lesracy left 
to him, with the exception of such as were 
left to a citizen by his nearest rdatives, and 
such as did not ainotukt to ahove a certain 
sum. It was levied in Italy and the pro- 
vinces by procuratores appointed for the 
purpose. 

ViCOM A GI STRI. [Vi c i s . "j 

ViCUS, the name of the subdivisions into 
which the four n^iona occupied by tho four 
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city tribes of ServLus Tulliua were divided, 
while the country re^ioM^ aeoording to an 
Institution ascribed to Xumn, were subdivided 
into pagi. This division, together with that 
of the four regions of the fimr elty tribes, 
remained down to the time of Auar"stti?, wlio 
made the vioi sabdivisions of the fourteen 
refrfonfl into which he divided the city. In 
this division each vicus con'^isted of one main 
Street, including several smaller by-streets; 
their number was 424, and each was super- 
intended by four officers, called vico-maffistri, 
who had a Bort of local police, and who, ac- 
cording to the regulation of Augustus, were 
•very year chosen by lot from among the 
people wlio li\ed in the vicus. On certain 
days, probably at the celebration of the com- 
pitalia, they wore the praetexta, and each 
of them was accompanied by two lictors. 
These officers, however, were not a new in- 
stitntion of Augustus, for they had existed 
during the time of the republic, and had had 
the same functions as a police for the vici of 
the Servian division of the city. 

VICTO HIATUS. [Dbharii s. j 

VIGILES. [ExKECiTUS, p. 171.] 

VitiiLlAE. [Castoa.] 

ViGINTlSEXViRI, twenty-sixmsgtetratus 
minores, among whom were included the Tri- 
umviri Capitales, the Triumviri Monetak s, 
the Quatttonriri Viarnm Cnnmdanun for tin- 
city, the two Curatores Vianun for the roads 
outside the city, the Decemviri Litibus 
{ttUtSms) Judieandis, and the four praefccts 
who were sent into Campania tar the purpose 
of administer in -z justieo there. Auj^ustus 
reduced the number of oiiiccrs of this college 
to twenty [vujintiviri), as the two cuva tores 
vinrum for the roads outside the city and the 
four Campanian praefects were abolished. 
Down to the time of Augustus the sons of 
senators had generally 5C)u,i?ht and obtained 
a place in the college of the viginti»cxviri, it 
being the first step towards the higher offices 
of tlie republic; but in a. D. 13 a eenatus- 
oonsultum was piissed, ordaining that only 
equites should be eligible to the college of 
the vigintiviri. The consequence of this was 
that the vigintiviri had no scats in the 
senate, unless they had held some other 
magistracy which conferred this right upon 
them. The age at which a person mij?ht 
become a vigiativir appears to have been 
twenty. 

ViGIXTlVlRI. [YioTNTisKxviui.] 
VILLA, a farm or country-house. The 
Roman writers mention two Idnds of vUla, 
the villa rustica or farm-house, and the tfilla 
wbana or pscudo-urhana, a residence in the 
country or in the suburbs of a town. When 
hoCh of ibeaa were attached to an estate they | 



were generally umted in the same range of 
buildings, hut sometimes they were placed at 
difTerent parts of the estate. The interior 
arrangements of the villa urbana corresponded 
for the most part to those of a town-hcose. 
[DoMtrs.l 

VILLlCUS, a slave who had the super- 
Intendence of the vUU$ rvtHea, and of all the 

business of the farm, except the cattle, which 
were under the care of the magister pecoris. 
The word was also vised to describe a person 
to whom the management of any bnalneM 
was entrusted. 

ViNALiA. There were two festivals of 
this name eelehrated by the Romans: the 
Vinnlia urhnna or priora, and the Vinalia 
rmtica or altera. The vinalia urbana were 
celebrated oa the 23rd of AprQ, when the 
wine-casks which had been filled the ])re- 
ccding autumn were opened for the first time, 
and tiie wine tasted. The mstie vinalia, 
which fell on the 19th of Ausrust, and was 
celebrated by the inhabitants of all Latium, 
was the day ou which the vintage was opeueU. 
On this occasion the flamen dialis offered 
lambs to Jupiter, and while the flesh of the 
victims lay on the altar, he broke with his 
own hands a buneh of grapes from a vine, 
and by this act hp, as it were, opened the 
vintage, and no must was allowed to be con- 
vcj-ed into the city until this solemnity was 
perfonncd. This day was sacred to Jupiter, 
and Venus too appears to have had a share 
in it. 

MNDEMLlLIS F£r1a. [FBfttAS.] 

VINDKX. [Actio.] 

VIN DICTA. [Makvmissio.] 

VINEA, in its literal signification, is a 
bower formed of the branches of vines ; and, 
from the protection which such a leafy roof 
affords, the name was applied by the Romans 
to a roof under which the besiegers of a 
town protected themselves against durts, 
stones, fixe, and the lilce, wliich were thrown 
by the besieged upon the assailants. The 
whole machine formed a roof, resting upon 
posts eight feet in heijju:. The roof itself 
was generally sixteen tect long and seven 
broad. The wooden frame was in most ca«cs 
light, so that it could be carried by tiie 
atddiers ; sometimes, however, when the pur- 
pose which it was to serve requited ^'rcat 
strength, it was heavy, and then the whole 
fobrio probably was moved by wheels at- 
tached to the posts. The roof was formed of 
planks and wicker-work, and the uppermost 
layer or layers consisted of raw hides or wet 
cloth, as a protection against fire, by which 
the besieged frequently destroyed the vineae. 
The sides of a vinea were likewise protected 
hj wieker-irork. Such machiiiea were ooa* 
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structcd in a safe place at some distance ; 
from the besieged town, and then carried or 
wheeled {(ifff'rr) close to its walls. Here 
Kveral of them were frequently joined to- 
gether, M that a great nnmber of sidttlen 
might be employed under them. Wben 
vineae had taicen their place close to the 
walls, the eotdiers began their eperationa, 
either by umlonninin^' the walls, and thus 
opening a breach, or by employing the bat- 
tering-ram (<iri>«), 

vInuM (droc). The general term f i ;ho 
fcnncntod juice of the prape. In the Ho- 
meric poems the cultivation of the grape is 
represented as familiar to the Greeks. It ia 
worth remarking that the only vrine upon 
whose excellence Homer dilates in a tone 
approaching to hyperbole is represented as 
having been produced on the ron«»t of Tlirace, 
the region from which poetry and civilisation 
spread into Hellas, and the scene of seTeral 
of the more remarkable exploits of Bacchus. 
ITcnce we mii?ht infer that the Pe'assrians 
introduced the culture of the vine when they 
wandered westward aonwB flie Hellespont, 
and that in like manner it was conveyed to 
the valley of the Po, when at a subsequent 
period they made their way round the head 
of the Adriatic. It seems certain that wine 
was both rare and oo«tly in the earlier ages 
of Roman history. As late as tiie time of the 
Samnite wars, Papirius the dictator, when 
about to join in battle with the Samnites, 
▼owed to Jupiter only a small cupful {rini 
pocillum) if he should gain the victory. In 
the times of Marius and Sulla foreign wines 
were considered far superior to native 
growths ; but the rapidity with whieh luxury 
spread in this matter is well illustrated by 
the saying of M. Varro» that Lucullus when a 
hoy never saw an entertainment in his 
f^ither's house, however splcn lid, at which 
Greelc wine was handed round more than 
once, hat when In manhood he retomedfrom 
his Asiatie conquests he bestowed on the 
people a lartre?? of more than a hundred 
thout>aud cadi. Four ditt'ercnt kinds of wine 
are said to have been presented for the first 
time at the feast given by Julius Caesar in 
his third consulsiup (b. c. 46.), these being 
Falemiaa, Chian, LesUan, and Mamertine, 
and not until after this date wr rc Oie merits 
of the numerous varieties, foreign and do- 
mestie, aeenrately known and ftitly appre- 
ciated. But during the reign of Augustus 
and his immediate successors the study of 
wines became a pa^on, and the most scrupu- 
lous care was bestowed upon every process 
connected with their production and preser- 
vation. Pliny calculates that the number ot 
wines in the whole world deserving to be ac> 



; counted of high quality {uobitia) amounted to 
eighty, of whieh his own country could claim 
two-thirds; and that 19') distinct kinds 
might be reckoned up, and that if aU the 
varieties of fheae were to bo Inolnded in the 
oomputation, the sum would be almost don bV^i. 
~The process followed in wine-making was 
essentially the same among both the Oreekn 
and the Romans, .\fter the grapes hn ! hvi-n 
gathered they were first trodden with the 
Hect in a vat (Ai)i^, torcular) ; bnt as this 
pnxwH did not pteaa out ull the juice of the 
prrnpes, they were Rub-ef^ted to the more 
powerful pres^sure of a thick and heavy beam 
(prelum) for the purpose of obtaining all the 
juice yet remaining in them. From the press 
the sweet unfermented juice flowed into 
another large vat, whieh was sunk below the 
level of the press, and therefore called the 
under wine^vatf in Greek vvoA^Ktov, in Latin 
laeut. A portion of the mxait was used at 
once, being drunk fresh after it had been cla- 
rified ^-ith vinegar. "When it was desired to 
preserve a quantity in the sweet state, an 
amphora was taken and coated with pitch 
within and without, and corked so as to be 
perfectly air-tight. It was ^hen immeroed in 
a tank of eold fresh watev «ir buried in wet 
sand, and allowed to remain for six weeks or 
two months. The contents after this process 
were fband to remain unchanged for a year, 
and hence the name atl yXevKo^^ {. e. semper 
mustum. A considerable quantity of must from 
the best and oldest vines was inspissated by 
boiling, being then distinguished by the 
Greeks under the pener;d names* of ei|oj^tt or 
^Xufi?, while the Latin writers have various 
terms according to the extent to which the 
evaporation was carried. Thus, wnen the 
must was reduced to two-thirds of its original 
volume it became eomitMN, when one-half 
liad evaporated (frfnitum, when two-thirds 
sapa (known also by the Greek names itiraeum 
and hep»ma)f but these words are fkvquently 
interchanged. Similar preparations are at 
the present time caHed in Italy musio cotlo 
and sapa, and iu France sabe. The process 
was carried on in large caldron* of lead (rffsa 
defrtitarin), over a slow tire of chips, on n 
night when there was no moon, the scum 
being carefhily removed with leaves, and the 
liquid constantly stirred to prevent it from 
burning. These grape-jellies, for they were 
nothing else, were used extensively forgiving 
body to p(K)r wines and making them keep, 
and entered as ingredients into many drinks, 
such as the bttrmniea potio, .«»o called from 
its red colour, which was formed by mixing 
xnpa with milk. Tlie whole of the nnistum 
nut eini>ioyc'd for some of the above purposes 
waa conveyed fhnn tha Iswns to the eelfm 
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maria^ an apartment on the ^ounU-Hoor or a 
litUe bdow llie mrftee. Hare wen the A>Ji» 

(indoi), otherwise cnllrd srriae or eupae, lonp 
beU-mouthed vessela of earthenware, very 
canAdly formed of fhe liett clay, and lined 
Vi-iih a coating of pitch. They were usually 
sunk [depresaa, dr/ossa, demersa) one-half or 
two-thirds in the ground ; to the former 
depth, if the wine to be contained was likely 
to proTC strong, to the latter if w( ak. In 
these doiia the process of fcr iuentutiua luok 
|daoe, wbieh uraally lasted for about nine 
day 9, and as soon as it had subsided, and the 
mustum had become in»um» the dolia were 
closely oovered. Th« lids (cpereuUt doihntm)^ 
vrr re tikrn nff about once every thirty-six 
days, and oftener in hot weather, in order to 
oool and give air to the oon tents, to add any 
preparation required to preserve them sound, 
and to remove any impurities that might be 
thrown up. The commoner sorts of wine 
vere drunk direet from the dolium, and 
hence draught -^ ine was called vvmm doUare 
or vimm de cupa^ but the finer kinds were 
drawn off {d^^ i n d «r§, iMnyy^v), Into am- 
pJiorof. On the outside the title of the wine 
was painted, the date of the vintage being 
marked by tile names of tike consuls then in 
office. [Amphora.] The amphorae were 
then stored up in repositories {apothecaef 
horreOt tabutata), completely distinct ftrom 
the Mito vbmHot end usually plaeeA in the 
iippor fttory of the house (whence descmdc, 
Utta, and deripere horreo in Horace), for a 
iweoil wqrtfifawl aiterwards. It is manifest 
that wine prepared and bottled in the m an- 
il^ described above must have contained a 
freat quantity of ^ngs and aedinMnt, and it 
became absolutely necessary to separate these 
before it was dbrunk. This was sometiiues 
eflbcted by fining with yolks of eggs, those of 
pigeons being considered most appropriate 
by the fastidious, but more commonly by 
aimply straining through small cup-like aten- 
■Us of silver or bronze perforated with nxmie- 
roup sTDull holes. Occasionally a piece of linen 
cloth (fTOKKQs, Mccu$) was placed over the 
eeliNN,«aAtiM'wtaMliltcfodtimniffh. [OoLtm.] 
In all the best wines hitherto described the 
grapes are supposed to have been gathered 
as soon as they were ftilly ripe, and fermen- 
tation to have run its full course. But a 
great variety of sweet wines were manufac- 
tured by checking the fermentation, or }ij 
pnttially drying the grapes, or by converting 
thorn completely into raisins. Passitm or 
ramf^wine waa made from grapes dried in 
the sun until they had lost half their weight, 
or they were plunged into boiling oil, winch 
pTMloced a similar effect, or the bunches 
'nllor thejr wm ilpe man aOowod to luuig 



for some weeks upon the vine, the stalks 
being twisted or an incision made into the 

pith of the bearing shoot so as to put a stop 
to vegetation* The stalks and stones were 
removed, the raisins were steeped in must or 

good wine, and then trodden or subjected to 
the gentle action of the press. The quantity 
of juice which flowed forth was measured, 
and an equal quantity of water added to the 
pulpy residuum, which wa? atrain pressed, 
aiid the product employed lor an inferior 
pa9SHm oldled tectmdarium. The pasram of 
Crete was most prized, and next in rank 
were thoee of Cilicia, Aiiica, Italy, and the 
neighbouring prorinees. The Unda loiown 
aa PsijfJiium and MeJampsythium possessed 
the peculiar flavour of the grape and not 
that of wine. The grapes most suitable tat 
passum were those which ripened eai-ly, 
especially the varieties Apiana, Scirpula, and 
Fsithia. The Greeks rccoguieed three co- 
lours in wines : red (jitXat), tohUtk i* e> pale 
straw -colour ikevK6t\ and brown or amber- 
coloured (x^jpos). The Romans distinguish 
four: oAiiw, answeiing to Xsvk^, fiihmio 
xtppo?, while ft«Xa? is subdividtd into $em^ 
guineut and niger^ the former being doubt* 
less applied to bright glowing wbdtes Hke 
Tent and Burgundy, while the niger or 
ater would resemble Port. We have seen 
that wine intended for keeping was racked 
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was aecpssary in the first instance to trans- 
port it from one place to another, or when 
earried by trwrdlers on s jovrney, it was 
contained in bags made of poat-skin (ao-<t(M, 
utrtt) well pitched orer ao as to make the 
aeama perfseUy tight As flia pcoMss of 
wine-making among the ancients was for the 
most part conducted in an unscientific man- 
ner» it ^as found necessary, except in tiie 
caM of the finest yarictlei, to ham VMOwse 
to various deTices for preventing or correct- 
ing acidi^, heightening the flavour, and in- 
creadngtbe 4nrabiUtyof theseooodgrowtha. 
The obiect in view was accomplished some- 
times by merely mixing different kinds of 
wine togefber, but more fteqwmtly by throw- 
ing into the dolia or amphorae various con- 
diments or seasonings {dprvarti^, medicamina^ 
eimdlturae). The principal substances em- 
ployed as conditurae were, 1. sea- water; 
2, t-.irpcntine, either pure, or in the form 
of pitch [pix], tar {pu: liqutda), or resin 
(rvalna). S« Unub in the form of gypsum, 
burnt marble, or calcined shells. 4. Tm 
Si^ssat^ must. 5. Aromatic herbs, spiccs, 
aad gums; and fhoaa w«re used allher 
singly, or cooked up into a great variety of 
cpmpiioated confections. But not only were 
spices and gums steeped In wine or inoor- 
porated during fennentation, but even the 
precious perfumed essential oils {ungitenta) 
were mixed with it beftoe it was drunk 
CfftWjp^, aHirrAwM.) Of tlkaia oonpoand be- 
verages the most popular was the oenomeli 
(piv^Ki) of the Greeks, the muhum of the 
Bouuiia. This was of two kinds ; in the one 
honey was mixed with wine, in the other 
with must. The former was said to have 
been invmited by tihe legendary hero Aris- 
taeus, the first cultivator nf hccs, and was 
considered most perfect and palatable whoi 
made of some old rough (oiisflsnMi) wine, 
such as M i^^^ic nr Falemian (although Ho- 
race objects to the latter for this purpose), 
and new Attic honey. The proportions were 
four, by measure, of wine to one of honey, 
and various spices and perfumes, ftuch as 
myrrh, cassia, costum, malobathrum, nard, 
and pepper, might be added. The aeoond 
kind was made of must evaporated to one 
half of its original bulk, Attic honey being 
added in tte proportion of one to ten. This, 
therrf iro, was merely a very rich fruit 
syrup, in no way allied to wine. Muisum 
was oonddered the most appropriate draught 
upon an empty stomach, and was therefore 
swallowed immediately before the regular 
badness of a repast began and hence the whet 
{ffuatatio) coming before the cup of mulsuni 
wascilledthejtroMKMt. ifiifevm was given 



at a triomph by the imporator tohia soLdiera. 

M'ulsum fpc. rifMtm) or oennmrii (otvofKAt) ip 
perfeotiy distinct tcom. muim {ec, o^ftia). The 
latter, or memd^ being made of honey and 
water niixfj and rcniu'nf f:d, is the ln*;/^crn^J>* 
(/MAix^rov) or hydrameU {ytpiiitXt) of the 
Greeks. The andents enuddmad old vina 
not oily more gratefiil to the palate, but alsn 
more wholefsome arid inviporatine:. Gene* 
rally sj^jieakiag the Greek wiueu du not seem 
to have required a long time to ripen. Ncelov 
in the Odyssey, indewi, drinks wine ten 
years old; but the connoisseurs under the 
emptze pronooneed that all tnumarian 
wines arrived at a moderate degree of ma- 
turity in six or seven. Many of the Italian 
'vailetiea, however, required to be kept tat 
twenty or twenty -five years before they were 
drinkable (which is now considered ample 
for our strongest ports), and erm the hnmble 
growths of Sabinnm were stored up for tnm 
four to fifteen. Hence it beforae a matter 
ut importance to hasten, if possible, Uie n^ 
tnril pvoocia. Tiiis was attonpted in vaxioia 
ways, sometimes l^jy elaborate condiment!?, 
sometimea by sinkiiig vessels eontaijung the 
mnet in the eea, by whisli an artUlelal meb> 
In-w-rtcRs was induced ! prateox vettutas) and 
the wine in consequence termed tkaUutitUi 
hot move nsoally by the applioathn of heat. 
Thus it was customary to expose the am- 
phorae for some years to the full fervour of 
the sun's rays, or to construct the qpot&eeoc 
in such a manner as to be exposed In Hu hot 
air and smoke of the bath-fumaee«», and 
hence the name Jumaria applied to such 
apartments, and the phr— ea>ti a iases^>lwian 
hibere, fuligine testae, 5n reference to the 
wines. If tbe operation was not cooducied 
with eara, and the amphorae not atentend 
down perfectly tight, a disagreeable effect 
would be pvoduoed on the contents. laltely, 
In the first century of the CSiristian aera, the 
lowest market price of the most ordinary 
quality of wiue was 300 sesterce? for 40 
urnae, that is, Ij sesterces for ihe amphora, 
or 6d. a gallon nearly. At a much earlier 
date, the triumph of L. MetcUus during the 
first Punic war (b. c. 250), wine was sold at 
tt« rate of ft asaea tiie ampbora. Th« pviaa 

of native wine nt Athens w:i<^ four drachmi-; 
for the metretes, that is, about ^d. tha 
gallon, when neeessariee were dear, an^ 
we may perhaps assume one half of thia 
sum as the average of cheaper times. On 
the other band, high prices were given f^reely 
for the varieties held in esteem, since as 
early as the time of Soerates a metretes of 
Chian sold for a uuna. — With respect to 
the wagr in Yhlch idne was dnudi, tai 
the eustoma ohserwl bgr the Qwmim 
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Bomuu at their drinking entertainments, the 
FMdmr is referred to the artide SmnMiVM. — 

The winp of most early celebrity was that 
which the minister of ApoUo, Muron, who 
4w«It upon fira ddrts of Thracian Ismarus, 
gave to Ulysses. Tt iv:i«! red (epvdpov), and 
boney^oweet OMA*i}^£a), so precious^ that it 
w»0 vnkBowii to ftU In fhe muMioii gave 
the wife of the priest and one trusty house- 
keeper i so strong, that a single cup was min- 
gled wtth twenty atwttter; so fhigrant, that 
even when thus diluted it diffused a divine 
and most tempting perfume. Homer men- 
tions also more than once Pramnian wine itlvot 
QpflVuttof ), un epithet which is rariously in- 
terpreted by different writer-^. In after times 
a wine bearing the siuiie name was produced 
in the fsland of learia, anraod the Ull 
lape of Latf-rr-i in the vicinity of Ephesus, 
in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, near the 
tihrino of Cybele, and In Lesbos. Bvt the 
wines of greatest renown at a later period 
were grown in the islands of Thasoe, Lesbos, 
Chioii, and Cos, and in a few fhvooKd spots 
m tikt opposite coast of A^ia, Huch as the 
slopes of Mount Tmolos, the lid^e which 
separates the valley of the Hermus from that 
of the Cayster, Mount Mesragis, which di- 
vides the tribntarie!^ of the Cayater from 
those of the Meander, the volcanic region of 
ttM Cataoeeaumene, wMeh still retains its 
fame, the environs of Ephefiu«, of Cnidus, of 
Miletus, and of Clasomenae* Among these 
the first plaee seems to havie been hy gene- 
ral consent conceded to the Chian, of which 
the most delicious varietip« wero hronplit 
from the height^i of Ariusium ui the central 

parts, and from the promontory of Phanac 

at the southern extrf^niity of the ii^lnnd. 
The Thttsian and Lesbian occupied the se- 
eond plaee, and the Ooan disputed the palm 
with them. Tn I,esbos the most highly 
prized vineyards were around Mytilene and 
Methymna. There is no fbnndation what- 
erer tm the remark that the finest Greek 
wines, especially the products of the islands 
in the Aegean and Ionian seas, belonged for 
ttw most part to the Inscious sweet class. The 
very reverse is proved by the epithets au- 
tmiposf vKkijpof^ Aorrov, and the like, ap- 
plied to a great nsmber, whUe yhncit and 
■yAvrd^wv ate df -iirnations Cdmritratively rare, 
except in the vague language of poetry. — The 
most noble Ttslian wines, with a irery few 

exceptions, were derived from Latium and 
Campania, and for the most part grew with- 
in a short (Stance of the wa. In the first 
rank we must place the Sctifium, which 
fuirly deserves the title of Tmprrial, Pince it 
was the cbu«en beverage of Augustus and 

most of his oomrtiers. It grew upon the hills 



of Setia, above Forum Appii, looking down 
upon the Poniptinc marshes. Befbrs the age 
of Aug-ustus the C'aecubum was the 
prized of all. It grew In the poplar swampH 
bordering on the gtilf of Amyelae, dose to 
Fundi. In the time of Pliny its reputation 
was entirely gone, partiy in consequence o' 
tt»e earelessness of the cultivators, and partly 
f^om its proper («oil, orifcinally a very limited 
space, having been cut up by the canal of 
Nero ostending from Baiae to Ostia. It was 
full-bodied and heady, not arriving at ma- 
turity until it had been kept for many years. 
The second riink was occupied by the Faier- 
nutn, of which the Faustianum was the most 
choice variety, having gained it§ character 
from the care and skill exercised in the col- 
tivation of the vines. The Falemmt aptr 
commenced at the Pons Campanus, on the 
left liand of those journeying towards the 
Urbana Golonla of Sulla, the Fam$Hanm aper 
at a village about six miles from Sinuewa, 
so that the whole district in question may be 
regarded as stretching from the Massic hills 
to the river Yultumos. Ffelemian became 
fit for drinking in ten Tejir«, and might bf 
used until twenty years oid, but when kept 
longer gnre hsadashs, and prov^ injurious 
to the nervous system. Pliny distinguishes 
three kinds, the rotigh {amterum), the sweet 
(AiIm), and flie IMa {tenue). Others ar^ 
ranged the varieties differently ; that which 
grew upon the liili tops they called CaucU 
num^ that on the middle slopes Haiutkmum, 
and that on the plain FHimmmt. In the 
third rank wa? the Albaniim, from the Mons 
Albanus, of various kinds, very sweet (/>J a«* 
dulee), sweetish, rough, and sharp; it was 
invigorating {tieri'U ufile], and in perfection 
after being kept for fifteen years. Here too 
we place the SmvmUmmt from the promon- 
tory forming the southern horn of the bay of 
Naples, which was not drinkable untU it had 
bewtt kept for llve-an44wenty year*, for, 
being destitute of richness, and very dry, it 
required a long time to ripen, but was 
strongly recommended to convalescents, on 
account of its thinness and wholesomeness. 
Of equ;i1 reputation were the Afaxsicum, from 
the hiiU which formed the boundary be- 
tween Latimn and Chmpanis, although 'some- 
Tvhnt harsh, and the Gnurrrrn'm, from the 
ridge above Baiae and Puteoli, produced in 
small quantity, bat of very high qnality, 
full-bodied, and thick. In the f«ame class 
are to be included the CkUetwm fvom Calcs, 
and the Fkmdmim from Fnndl. ThM Clslew . 
uum was light and better for the stomaA 
than "Falernian ; the Fi/vdamtm was fnll- 
bodied and nuui'ishing, but apt to attack botli 

stomaeh and bead; thersforc little sought 
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after at baaqvets. This Ust la cloaed I17 tiie 

Velitttminutn, Privematinum, and Signinum, 
from Velitrae, PriTcrnum, and Signia, towns 
on the YoUcian hills ; the first was a sound 
wine, but had this peculiarity, that it always 
tasted as if mixed with some foretg^n sub- 
stance ; the second was thin and pleasant ; 
ttw laat waa looked upon only in the light of 
a medicine valuable for its astriri^cr.t qua- 
Utiea. 'We may safely bring in one more, 
tiie JFbrmfaiMim, fironi (he Golf of Ciieta, 
associntpA by Horace with the Cnr^ iiTiaii, 
Falemian, and Caleniao. The fourth rauk 
contained the JfirniarfiiMMM, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Messanaf firat brought into 
fashion by Julin-i Caosar. Th« finest was 
dound, light, uud at the Bame tiuie not with- 
out body. 

YIRGIMES YESTALES. [TBarAiai Yo- 

OUI£S.] 

VIS. Leges were pasaed at Borne for the 

purpose of preventing acts of violence. The 
Lex Plotia or Plautia was enacted against 
those who occupied public plaoea and earw 

ried anns. The lex proposed by the consul 
Q. Catulus on the subject, with the assist- 
ance of Plautius the tribunus, appears to be 
the Lex Plotia. There was a Lex Julia of 
the dictator Caesar on this subject, which 
imposed the penalty of exile. Two Juliue 
Logos were paieed as to thla matter in the 
time of An^stus, which were respectively 
entitled De Vi Publica and De Vi Privata. 

VISCERmO. [FuwTfS, p. 190, >.] 

"VtTIS. rCKNTrHio.] 

YXTRUM (voAos), glass. A story has been 
preserved by PUny, glass was ilrst dis- 
covered accidentally by some merchants who, 
having landed on the Syrian coast at tlie 
mouth of the river Belus, and bcin^ unable 
to find stones to support their cooking^-potn, 
fetched for this purpose from their ships 
some of tho lumps of nitre which composed 
the oargo. Thia iMrfng fnaod hy the heat of 
the Are, united with the sand upon vrhich it 
rested, and formed a stream of vitrified mat- 
ter. No ooneluslon can he drawn fironi this 
tale, even if true, in consequence of its 
Vagueness ; but it probably originated ia 
the fact, that the sand of the distriet In 
question was esteemed peculiarly suitable for 
glass-making, and exported in preat quan- 
tities to the workshops of Sidon and Alex- 
andria, long the most famous in the aneiciit 
world. Alexandria sustained its reputation 
for many centuries : Borne derived a great 
portkm of ita anppUca from this souree, and 
as late hr the r^\^n of Aurelian Ave find tho 
manufacture still flourishing. There is some 
difflcolty fa deelding liy what Greeli author 
glass is first mentioned, henuase the term 



I voAov unquestionably denotes not only artill- 

cial Rlasa but rock -crystal, or indeed any 
transparent stone or stone-like substance. 
Thus the veAos of Herodotus, in which the 
Ethiopians encased the bodiea of their dead, 
cannot be glass, for we are expressly told 
that it was dug in abimdance out of the 
earth; and hcnoe oommentatora have esiH 
jectured that rock-crystal or rock-salt, or 
amber, or oriental alabaster, or some bito- 
minooa or gomroy prodnot, might he indi- 
cated. But when the same historian, in 
his account of sacred crocodiles, states that 
they were dooorated with eafwrings made of 
melted stone, we may safely conclude that he 
intends to describe some vitreous ornament 
for which he knew no appropriate name. 
Glass is, however, first mentioned with cer- 
tainty by Theophrastus, who notices the 
circumstance alluded to above, of the fitness 
of the sand at the month of Oe river Betas 
for the fabrication of jrlass. Among the 
Latin writers Lucretius appeara to be the 
first in whidi the word vUrwm oeenrs; hat It 
must have been "well known to his country- 
men long before, for Cicero names it alon; 
with paper and linen, as a common article 
of merchandise brought from Kgypt. Scan- 
rus, in his aedileship (w. c. 58), made n r!i«- 
play of it such as waa never witnessed even in 
after-times ; for the jcena of hia gorgeoos 
theatre waa divided into three tiers, of which 
the under portion was of marble, the upper of 
^ded wood, and the middle oompartment of 
glass. In the poets of the A\i{?ustan ii%<i it i? 
constantly introduced, both directly and in 
similes, and in saeh terms as to prove fliat it 
was an object with which every one most bs 
familiar. Strabo declares that in his fl-iv a 
small drinking-cup of glass might be pur- 
chased at Rome for half an as, and so com- 
mon was it in the time of Jiivpni! and 
Martial, that old men and women made a 
livelihood hy tmeldng sulphur mntdieo fbr 
broken fra;?ments. '\\'Tien Pliny wrote, manu- 
factories had been established not (m^ in 
Italy, hut in Spain and Gaol alao^ and glass 
drinking-cups bad entirely superseded those 
of gold and silver ; and in the reign of Alex- 
ander Sevema we find vttrearH ranked along 
with curriers, coachmakcrs, goldsmiths, sil- 
versmiths, and other ordinary artiflcers whom 
the emperor taxed to raitic money for his 
thermae. The numerous speoimena tinaa> 
mitted to ns prove that the ancient's were well 
acquainted with the art of imparting a great 
variety of eolonra to their glass ; they were 
probably less successfQl in their attempts to 
render it perfectly pure and bee firom all 
oolonr, since we are told that it was eoo- 
aldeced most valvahle In thia ctete. It im 
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wrought according to the different methods 
now practised, being fushioncd into the re- 
qnired shape by the blowpipe, cut, u we 
term it, although ground {terittir) is a more 
accurate phrase, upon a wheel, and engraved 
witii ft aharp tool like diver. Tbe art of 
etching upon glass, now so common, was en- 
tirely unknown, since it depends upon tbe 
prapertlee of tnorie aeid, a etaendcal dieooTery 
of the last century. The foUowinff %vere the 
chief uaee to which glass was applied: — 1. 
Bottfei, Yaees, cups, and ofnerary vnu. 2. 
fflass pastes, presenting fac-simUes either in 
rdief or intaglio of engraved precious stones. 
8. Imitations of coloured precious stones, 
such as the carbuncle, the sapphire, the ame- 
thyst, and, above all, the emendd. 4. Thick 
sheets of glatis of various colours appear to 
liaT« been laid down for paving floors, and to 
have been attached as a lining to the walls 
and ceilings of apartments in dwelling houses, 
Just as seagrlluola is flreqnently employed in 
Italy, and occasionally in our own countrj' 
also. Booms fitted up in this way were called 
wUruu camerae, and the panels vitreeu quad- 
rmtvrae. Such was the kind of decoration 
introduced by Scaurus for the scene of his 
theatre, not columns nor pillars of glass as 
some, nor bas-reliefe as others have imagined. 
5. Glass was also used for windows. [Oows, 

p. 

YITTA, or plural YITTAE, a ribbon or 
iUlet, is to be considered, 1. As an ordinary 
portion of female dress. 3. As a decoration 
of saored persons and sacred things, l. 
When considered as an ordinsxy portion of 
female dress, it was simply a band encircling 
the head, and serving to confine the tresses 
{crinaUt vittae)^ the ends when long [longae 
taenia vittae) hanging down behind. It was 
worn by maidens, and by married women 
also, Am vltta assumed on tbe nuptial day 
being of a different form from that used by 
virgins. The Vitta was not worn by libcr- 
tinae even of Mr eharaeter, mneh less by 
mcretriccs ; hence it was looked Vi\mn. as an 
insigne pudoris, and, together with the stola 
and tfM^, served to point out at first sight 
the frt ebo r a matron. The colour was proba- 
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bly a matter of choice : white and purple arc 
both mentioned. "WTien employed for sacred 
purposes, it was usually twisted round tha 
infula ^iNKrr.A], and held together the loose 
flocks of wool. Under this form it was em- 
ployed as an ornament tot 1. Priests, and 
those who offered sacrifice. 2. Priestesses, 
1 especially those of Vesta, and hence vittata 
saeeritu far a Testa!, mi/ i^6xii'^, 8. Pro- 
pliets and poets, who may be regtirded as 
priests, and in this case the victae were fre- 
quently intertwined with ehaplets of olive or 
laurel. 4. Statues of deities. 5. Tdctima 
! decked for sacrifice. 6. Altars. 7. Temples. 
8. The titeTijp».a of suppliants. The sacred 
vlttae, as well as the infulae, were made of 
wool, and hence the epithets lanea and mollis. 
They were white (mvea«), or purple [punu 
eeae)t or aaure ( m s rwfaas ), when wreatlied 
round an altar to the manes. 

VOLONES la synonymous with Foluntarii 
(Arom osfo), and might henoe be applied to 
all those who volunteered to serve in the 
Roman armies without there being any obli- 
gation to do so. But it was applied more 
especially to davaa, when in times of need 
they offered or were allowed to fight in the 
Homan armies. Thus when during the second 
Punle war, after the battle of Cannae, tiiere 
was not a sufficient number of freemen to 
complete the army, about 8000 young and 
aUe-bodied daveo oflRered to sore. Their 
proix)sal was accepted ; they received armour 
at the public expense, and as they distin- 
gulshed fhemselTes they were honoured with 
the franchise. In after times the name to- 
lones wa3 retained whenever slaves chose or 
were allowed to take up arms in defence of 
their masters, which they were the mora 
willing to do, as they were generaUjr re» 
warded with the franchise. 

VOLCMEN. [Libbr.] 

Vdl.rNT.lRil. [Voi.oNKS.] 

yOMITORlA. [AMfHITHKATRUK.] 

YUICInAlIa, a festival celebrated at 

Rome in honour of Tnlcan, on the 23rd of 
August, with games in the circus t'laininius, 
where the god had a temple. Tbm nerttoe 
on this occasion consisted of fishes, which the 
people threw into the fire. It was also cus- 
tomary on this day to commence working by 
candlelight, which was probablj oonsidned 
as an auspicious beginning of the use of fire, 
as the day was sacred to the god of this 
ctonent. 
YULGJLBES. [SsRTVS.] 

XKNXGI (fet-ayoO. The Spartans, as being 
the head of that Peloponnesian and Do- 
rian league, which was formed to secure the 
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indeimuienee of the Greek states, iiad the 
sole ooaiiiMaid of th« eonlMerate troop* In 

time of war, ordered the quotas which each 
litatc was to furnish, and appointed officers 
of their own to command them. Such officers 
were eelled Xmagi. The generals whom the 
allies sent with their troops vrpr<> subordinate 
to these Spartan xenagi^ though they attended 
the eounell of war, m ropfeflentattTet of their 
respective countries. After the peace of 
Antaloidaa, flie Icag^ue was still more flrmly 
eiftabllihed, though Argw reftieed to Join iti 
and the SpartanH were rig-orous in exacting 
the required military service, demanding 
levies bj the teyUile, and eendin^ o«t xefmffi 
to eoUect them. The word Xenagus may be 
applied to any leader of a band of fbreigners 
or mercenaries. 

XfiNfiLASiA (ttniWa). The Lacedee* 
monians appear in very early times, before 
the legislation of Lycnrgus, to have been 
STene to intereonne with flote^ners. This 
disposition was encouraged by the Inwfriver, 
who made an ordinance fwUddiug strangers 
to teelde at Sparta withent special permission, 
and empowering the maidstrate to expel from 
the city any stranger who misconducted him- 
tielf, or set an example injurious to pablle 
niui"uN. 

X I N I AS GHAPHK (^fvi'a? ypa<|.i7). As no 
man could be an Athenian citissen except by 
birth or creation (ycWt or «-o«{4rmX if one, 
having neither of those titles, assumed to act 
as a citixen, either by taking part in the po- 
pular assembly, or by serrlnfr any (rfBee, Ju- 
dicial or maj?i(<teria'., or by attending rrrtain 
festivals, or doing any other act which none 
Imt a eitlsen waa privileged to do, he was 
liable to a ypc4^ ffvtas, which any citizen 
might institute against him ; or he might be 
proceeded against by •urayyeXto. 
XENUS (^wc). [HospiTiuif.] 
XESTKS f '"pVttj?), a Greek measure of ca- 
paci^, both fluid and solid, which contained 
is eyatU or 2 eotylae, and waa equal to | of 
the chous, ^ of the Roman ninjihora or 
qoadrantal, and ^ of the Greek amphora or 
metNtes ; ot, viewing It as a dry meaeurs, 
it was half the ehoenix and ^ of the medim- 
nus. It contained '8911 of a pint £nglish. 
At this point the Boman and Attle systems 
of measures coinoide ; for there is no doubt 
that the Attic xpntet was identical with the 
Roman sextariUH. 



ZfilfiTAE (C)r>ra*)f /ft^Mistfsrs, watt 

extraordinary officers, appointed by the 
Athenians to discover the author* of somo 
criiuc against the state, and bring tiicm to 
justice. They were more fTequeotty ap- 
pointed to search for confiscated property, 
the goodii of condemned criminals and state 
debtors; to reerive and give iBftmnaliea 
afrainst any persons who concealed, nr 
sisted in concealing them, and to deliver an 
inventory of all sneh goods (dir<rypa^(») K 
the proper authorities. 

ZONA, also called CINGOlUM (^«n|, 
(unoj ikurr^p, tiiTpa), a girdle or sone, wora 
about the loins by both sexes. The chief use 
of this article of dress was to hold np the 
tunic i^mmnnr^ai), which was more espeeialij 
requisite to be done when persona wars at 
worlc, on a journey, or engaped in huntirir 
The zona is also represented in many stu- 
tuea and pietnres of men in amumr as won 
round the cuirass. The drdle, mcntion«d 
by Homer, seems to have been a constituent 
piut of the euirass, serving to fasten it by 
means of a buckle, and also affot^ing an ad* 
ditionul protection to the bmlv, nnr! having t 
short kind of petticoat atuichcd to it, as is 
shown in the figure of the Gredt warrior in 
p. 240. The cut at p. 4 shows tbnt the an- 
cient cuirass did not descend low enoogh ta 
secure that part of the body which waa cc 
Tcred by the ornamental kilt or petticoat. 
To supply this defect was the design of the 
mitra (Mt'rpa), a hrasen Mt lined probably 
on the inside with leather and stuffed with 
wool, which was worn next to the body. 
Men used their girdles to hold money instead 
of a purse. As the girdle was worn to bsU 
up the "rarments for the sake of bii^inr«f« or 
of work requiring despatch, so it wat> loosened 
and the tmde waa allowed to ftiU down ta 
the feet to indicate tbr opposite rorjlition, 
and more especially in preparing to perforn 
a eaeriflee (m«Is rssiftete), or fnaeral rttss 
{di seined, in cine toe]. A ffirdlc was worn by 
younp women, even when their tunic was 
not i^irt up, and removed on the day of mar- 
riage, and therefore called ^wn) mpftvuni. 

ZfjPIIORrs fC<..Aopo« or iO/Qttiim), the 
frieze of an entubiuturu. 
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TiBT.Bi i«, n. 





Feet. 


Inches. 


Ail 


irvAo 
























•> 


'75«4I75 


2 






















>t 




4 


J_ 


naAai<7T>7, A< 


JpOJ', 




• 








303375 


B 


4 


2 


Ai;(d9, or U|iifr6SiOK • 










« 




6-C3675 


IC 


5 
























II 


5i 




If 


'A 


'Opdolfipov 












If 


8*343812$ 


12 


6 


3 




■1 


















9*10x35 


i6 


8 


4 


2 


'1 






nOY5 












I 


01 55 


i8 


9 


4i 






T-L 






• 


• 


• » 


• 


I 


1-651875 


20 


10 


5 




















I 


316875 


24 


n 


6 








2 






nnxYl • • 




I 


6*1035 


72 


T 


IT 


9 


71 






4il 4 


3d 


3 




• 


4 


6*fc» 


9& 


48| 


24 


12 




8 


6 jii 


4J 






•oprmr 


• 


6 


o*8t 



S Approximate »'oiu«. From the above TaMe, it ^Mll be seen that tbe Greek Foot, Cvbii^ 
and Orguia, ouly exceed the Ei^liah Foot, Foot and a halj, aod Fatium, by about wotb, z-iotha^ 
and B^oUm of an Incfa veqwettvely. 



ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 



L Siuim HuMian. 


Feet. 


















II 




* 8 


UvoiA or PoIIbk 










•9708 


4 


3 


Pabntw 












2*9124 


12 


9 


3 








8-7372 


r6 


12 


4 




Pes 








M 


II 6495 


20 


15 


5 


If 








t 




24 


18 


6 


2 


T ' 


'i 






I 


5'4744 


'S^—Amrroximatc Values. 
jnMtt and ami a AoCf, lij 


The Roman UncUXt Fet, and CWKtwj only fall abort ot our Jmdk, 
lau than i-iotht 4Ftolifaai and fi>iodia af an ladi veqwctlvaly. 
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a 



M »^ 'A • • • • 



t4 



o 

•-9 
O 



^3 




2 5": =3 



1 1 p 



3 c 



•a 5 



3 



2 
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BOMAN li£ASUBES OF LENGTH. 





Miles 


Feet, 


Inches. 
















* 








11-6496 




Cubitus 


















I 


5*4744 




li 


Gradus, or Pes Sestertius ' « 




• 

• 


• • • 


»• 


2 


5-124 


5 


3i 


3 . 


PAaaoa « 












4 


10-248 


10 


6f 


4 


a 


Dccempeda, or PnrtlCft 
. • • • • 


• • • 
• 


»> 


9 


8496 


i:o 


80 


48 


24 


12 


AetM (in Icogfb) 


t» 


116 


5952 


5000 


3333 i 


1000 


1000 


500 


>l 




•t 


4854 


f» 


7500 


$000 


30CO 


15C0 


750 






Gallic Leuga . 


I 


2003 


»• 


375.000 


230,CCO 


I50.COO 


75.a» 


J7.50O 


3U( 


75 


50 


Dkqukk* 


68 


51 10 


t» 



• see Note to Table 111. 
N.B.— The Bomaa mile only differs fVom tbe English leas than i>iotli. 



OBECIAN MBASUBEB OF SDBFACE. 



OuDiyAKY Land Measukes. Perches. F^qOAre Feet. 



nOYS (S<iuare Foot) 






•"f 


I 0226 










« * 






100 




Axau«(Sqaara(rftlM«iAj^) , . , • 




f^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

' ' '* ^ 


833{ 




8^ 




$ 


r3S'4J9 


1666 1 


46,7 




2 




6 




2500 




25_ 






.9 


IC6-318 


ro.coo 




ICO 


12 




V 


153-02* 



* This differs from a rood, or a quarter of an acre, 1^ little more than z perches ; for the rood 

oootalns 40 perdk*. 
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93 

1 


Cm 




-15 








* 


Approx 


OS 

a 

o 

1 










S S % fi ^ 




Plate. 


% 1 

• • 




? ? 


M 
• 


;r s^. 

• • • • • 


• 


dlons. 




s t 


S 


t « 


> 


« » t a »A 


00 



















g 

•J 




I 



IS 



e 



X 
o 

Ui 



O »A\ 



o q 

1 t~~ 



O 
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« 

1 


Pints. 


-15 


-P 










sO 


m 


Ik 




Appro3 


Gallons. 


i 


I 


9 




s 


& 






o 


OtI 


1 

Pints. 


3 

■ 


CO 

• 


r* 
• 


* 


• 


• 


• 


• 


m 


»p 

H 


Gallons. 




t 


S 




m 
m 








«A 





H 
> 

H 

n 



< 
s. 

o 

5 

y 
& 

CO 



o 



3 

•8» 



t4 

■< 
H 

-< 
D 

O 

e 



B 
a 

3 

5 



«5 

V 

3 



<4 



s 



"< 



o 



J2 



3; 



-6th of th< 


• 








M 

«j 


)XOIU9 




oo 




« 


w 








H 

VI 
U 
CO 


o 




























oo 




<-< 
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ArrEy!>ix. 



aBimir heasubes of capacitt. 







XL Attic Dbt Ukasobbs. 




QaUons 


I 

Pints. 

i 
1 


Appioidittate.* 








GaUotui 


Hnts. 


Kox^tapiOi' • 
















• > 


1 

•ooe 


» t 


1 


10 


KVA0O2 














» » 


•08 


» « 


-» 

it 




Ij 












*» 


•12 




I 

8 


bo 


6 


4 


KOTY'AHor'H|i.u/a 




«• 


•48 


1 ♦ 


I 
« 


120 


12 


8 


2 


HE'STHl (Siwfarfot) . 


>> 


•0 


» » 


I 


240 


24 


16 


4 


2 


xoims 








1*92 


» » 


2f 


960 






16 


8 


4 




» » 


7-68 


I 


» ' 


1920 


192 


128 


ii 


16 


8 


2 


Ejctoc (equal 10 uie 

Roman Ilodius.) 


I 


7-36 


2 


» » 


11.520 


II52 


768 


192 


96 


43 


12 


6 


MBTAIMNOZ . 


II 


4* 16 


nt 





• See Uie Note to Table VII. f Or one quart. J Or one bushel and a ball 

N.B. -Keapecting the Aeginetan Measures, see the Note to Table VIL 



BOMAN UEAStntES OF CAPACITY. 



II. Dbt Msascrba. 



OeUone 



Ligiila 



CvAnii-st 



12 



24 



Acetabulum 

2 I Quartarius, U e. i'4tb of tha Sesttarim 
' H> inlna, or Cotyla 



4 1 



j^, I 12 
384 I 



8 

1:8 



2 I 



SBXTABtrs, i. e. i-6th of tbe 

Congitu, 



64 



8 

16 



Sanimodiiis . 

MODJUS 



»»' 



«« 



» » 

! . 



nnla. 



jApprosima* 



•ce 
•12 

*^ 
•48 

7-68 



Gallons 



Pint*. 



48 



» > 
» » 



> « 
I 



i 
8 

2 



^j^||^jj^2j ^^^^ 



* See the Note to Table VII f See the Note to Table Vlll. 

t Or aqurtercf almiheL 
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TAB&a XI. 




cr. rr iAN WEIGHTS 




1 Satiol of the three chief Systems. 




. :: 6 r 5 

or : : 100 : 72 
w : : 25 : 18 


The AeslmlinTalenl — 6000 Aeginetan Dndmiaft = 7200 Eubolo 

Eabolc =5000 * 'm —6000 
Solonian * , , = 3600 , , = 4320 , , 


«= 10,0:0 Soloniaii 

= 8.333' 

= 6,003 



* Alfio called Uie Attic Silver I}aleiU. When Attlo w«i|dit« are nxd^en of wiUiofat amr flartber 
diitiacttoB, fhefie an geoenliy Inlaiided. . . 



9, AnglBrtan Weighte, 


Exact* 


Approximate. 


lb. 


oz. 




lb. 


oz. 


grs. 


QtM^-^Q^aAfls) •••••••• 


» » 


> > 


18*472| 


• • 


» f 


2D 


6 


Dncbma (ApaxM^) . . ... 




» » 


IlO'dji 




i 


1 1 


600 


100 1 Mliui(Mpa) 


I 


9 




* a 


» 1 


1 1 


j6*<xx> 


. 6000 1 60 1 Taleot (ToAayfw) . 


9S 


»» 




ICO 


» » 


> t 



.• • In this an«l the other tables the English weights u.sed are those of ilie avoirduitois scale 
fixed by statate ; namely, the grain — tbe Troy grain, the ounce — grains, the pound 
i6onane9 70oogndiu. fOr^ofanoi. 



8. Esbdo or Attic Commercial Weights. 


£zuct. . 


Approxi matf . 


lb. 


oz. 




lb. 


02. 


grs. 


Obol , 


« • 




» » 


» » 


i5-39«sf 


» ♦ 


» » 


iSi 








*» 


» 1 




> » 




93i 


6co .1 Ipo 


Mina 


. • • * * » 




5 


48-611^ 


I 




»• 


j6.aa).( 6cxx> 


60 


Talent ..... 


79 




291-63 i 




















^ Aiuc commercial weiguiiS lucreaseo. 


lb. 


OK. 


gie* 


lb. 




gre. 


5 Mmae = 6 Miiiae (cojiitiiercittl) .... 




6 
« » 


291 -6^ 
i45-8i 


li 
7i 
<P 1 


« > 
»» 
*t 


1 5 
»» 
• * 



d. Attio ttlw Waighti. 


Exact, 


Approximate. 


lb. 


oz. 


gn. 


lb. 


02. 


gre. 


Obol . 














> < 


12 


6 






» I 


6r. 5 


» » 


»t 


70 


600 


TOO 


Mina 


> » 






I 


tt 






6oc» 


~60 "1 Talent .... 


57 






60 


■ * 


•• 



* (lr|ef eavc 
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TABJbS XZZX. 

BOMAK W£I6HTS* 









h Ths Uxcial Divibioms or thk Poukd. 


Avolnlupoift i 
Weight. ' 
















Oz. 


Grs. 


Ukoa 














430*83i» 




S6wsiiiiclft, or 1 


lescm 


IX 




I 


203-75 






Sexiuiia 








I 


404*165 


> 


2 


ii\ 




2 


i6icJ'75oo 


4 




2 




Trtena 




3 




5 


3l 








4 


354*165 


6 


4 


3 


2 


li 




SBXI8, or Semtsri* , • ... 


5 


337*5 


7 


4^ 


3i 




If 




I i ■ Septunx . .... 


6 


320'35i 


8 


5i 


4 


A 






1^1 I ^ ' licft, or Bessis .... 


7 


ic4-i6| 


9 


6 


4i 


3 








8 


277*5 


10 


6i 


5 






2 


1^1 I ' 1 ' 9 rJcxtaos .... 


9 


270*83i 


II 


•) ' 


5i 


-.2 




^ 1 
'i 




JO 


26o'83j 


12 


1 0 




4 


J 




2|ljili 1 ,ij7 As.orLtBttA . 


II 


237*5 



* TI1I6 onl/ diffen ttfm tiio ounce *vofnl«ipuiii liy le» than 7 Brains. 



ROMAN WEIGHTS. 



n. Svsravmoxs of thb Uvcia. 


Grains. 
















3-9224 


3 














8-767361 


6 


2 


ScaurcLUM 


• 








17-53472 


12 


4 


2 


SemUextala 








350694 


24 


8 


4 


3 








70-138 


J6_ 


12 


6 


3 


.J 1 


Sfcilictts 


... 


iC5ioe3 


48 


16 


8 


4 






Duella 




140-277 


72 


24 


12 


6 


> 


2 


l| 1 Semuuda. 


• • . 


X20'4X6 


X44 


48 


24 


12 


~~6" 


4 


3 1 3 i Ukcsa. . 


420-83J 


S93B 


576 


388 


144 


V 

73 


48 


36 j 24 ; 12 


Asor LlBBA 


50P 



2 V 
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TAB&a XV. 

ROMAN MOXET. 







wkeit tliti JXiuaiiiu was t*^lU of «a Ouacd. W 4ilK>ut 
















ooOnunfi. 














I. Copper Cuint, 




!• ^tiiJti" Loins, 










Sftxtttia 




• 




• • 


« 


• ♦ 




t » 


f > 


j 1 • 


35416 








• 




• • 


Tciuucius , 




' > 


» 1 






i 


















» I 


» » 


» I 


•7083 


3 








3 


SembeUa 




t* 




• » 


IC625 


6 


' 4 1 3 i 2 


' As. 




• • 


4 


2 1 Libella 




*r 


> > 


• . 


2 135 


n 




2 


- 










I 




—i 


if) i: ?j 


4 






i6 


■ f 

C! 4 SK.-TEUTIU3 


t » 




2 


•5 






6 


4 


2 


• 




rO H 2 , (^'uinarius 


1 » 




4 


I 


96|64|48|32 


i6 


8 


4 


• • 


^\ 


32 i6 4 2 


1 'KNARIUS 


9 » 


» » 


81 




i ' 


Gold Coins. Aureus* (value in i>rt'i>uru'ju to Ituiiuui ijUvcr} 


1 

» » 1 




8 


2 












(ralue in English cnneut CoiD) . . | 


I 

^ 1 


I 


I 


2 


4- 


Muneij of Account {not a Coin). S 


K^TivKTll'M, or ^li'' 




8 


17 


I 1 


» • 



« For the tubdlvisloiis of the gold monqr* aee Ajomnu 



ROMAN 3I03IEY. 



reckuiicd Lii Knglisli Onrreiit Coin 
SmBiiTni]r,or MiUe Nuimui . 



Ji. 




u iHiu the iJciuuins was 








Fartldngs^ 










of an Ounce, or 52- 5 Grains. 


£. 




S. \ 






• 


♦ 




* 




• ••■«• 


99 


» > 


** 


•3125 






* 




• 




• •»•». 


»» 


»» 




•46875 


2 




'rri<n3 


















•625 


3 


2 


I| 


Sen 


liftsift 












» » 


» * 


•9375 


6 


/• 


■> 




As 








• ••».. 




> t 


• • 


1-875 


i; 


H 




4 




Dupondiiis 


■ 






» • 


3*75 


*^ 


.6 






4 


2 


Si:.-. 


TEBTICa , . ♦ , . 




» T 


I 


3*5 


~^ 


3- 


-4 




8 


4 




gniiiAdns, or yictoristns , , 


-■4 


•• 


3 
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'AiATfatficxria, I J 2, a. 
'A|tVij, JJL b. 
•Afoi-e?, b ; rji. b. 
•Afwf, 12^ a. 
*Aop, 19ft, a, 
'Anayiuyri, V^j h. 
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* Awarovpia. 

' Xvarovpia, 2^ b. 
'AirauAia, 2^0, b. 
' Ant\tv9tpo^, ua, a; liS, b. 
'Airo^a^po, )0}, a. 
*Airoypa<^^, 28, b. 
^VirodcVcrai, 28, a ; j4;, a. 
'A»roi«<r^tK, J>;, b. 
' \no6t(inn^, 28, b. 
'Ajto^ioj, 28, b; 207. b. 
'Airoixi'a, gS, b. 
*A7roiicoi, 9^ a. 
'AjtoicAtjtoi, I J, a. 
'ATToAeii^cox fitVcv), 1)9, a. 
'ATToAAitfi'ia, 28, b. 
' Anontfjiilitut^ 6110), HQ. tt. 
'AtroppTjTo. 28^ b. 
*A7ro<7Tao-iou £607. nS. b. 
'ArroiTToAcus, 28, b. 
'ATToreixio'/iiOf, 406, b. 
'ATTOTeAeo-ftaTiKos, ^ b, 
'ATTOTJftTj/uia, 145, b. 
*A7r6<^aai9, a. 
'ATitH^opo, 281 b. 
'AircM^paSef y^Hepai, )0I, a. 
*Awo;(eipoTOi/ei»', ??, a. 
'ATToxiipoTona, 8i b. 
' Anianovia, 171, b. 
'Apat<)<rTvA<K. jb^, b. 
'Ap/SwArj, 2QI. a. 
*Apya6cis, b, 
'Apyvpatnri6<9, ^ a. 
' AfrYvpoKonetov, ^ a. 
'Apvypo?, 40, a. 
'ApOoAtoi't i8s, a. 
'Apfiai'ioi'. i8 j), a. 
* Ap«t09 irdYo?, a. 
'ApttrroKparta. 42> ^* 
'Apiarov, ^ a. 
'Ap^xo. IziH); 2'74. b. 
'Ap^a^iofa, log, b. 
*ApoTpo»', 31, b. 
'Apovpa, 4J, a. 
'ApirayiJ. IQQ. a. 
'Apjrou7TO»', 2^*7, a. 
'Aptrrj, b. 
\pJiri4>opia, 42, b. 
'Appr)4>6poL, ^1, b. 
'ApTdfiij, £J, a. 
'ApT<MKrta, 4 J, a. 

'ApTOJTOttk, it/T, b. 
'AprotrwAai, a. 
'ApTOJrwAiie?. g6, a : 297; b. 
*ApTi;<r<t«, 418, a. 
'ApXflov, 2 L 
'ApjfJj. J5. b. 
'Apxiarpo?. H. a. 
lApxidewpof . i29j a ; jTf, a. 
' ApxiTtKTOvia, ft. 
'Ap;(tT€icTo»'t#c»7, a. 

'^ApXtTtKTUtV, 174. b. 

'Apxwi', 14, b. 
^otrtAcvf , a. 
cirta>ia;^<K, a ; 6^ a ; 86^ a. 
'^Ap)((uyrf<:, }6^, a. 
A<rafi.iy6o<;, ^4. b. 
'A«7/3oA<K, i8"?rb. 
'Anfitia^ ypaAi^, 44, a. 
'A<r»fauAi7?, ^"o, b. 
'AvxAifirieta, 44, b. 



Boio»rdpxvs> 
'AtTKoi, 418. a. 

' A(TKw\ia(Tfi6<; , 44< b. 
AaKu/uiai 26>. V). 
*A<r»rt5«Ioi', 264. a, 
*A<nrt6ur)rT). 264, a. 
|A<nric, 41^, b ; 94. a. 
*A<rTri»rTat, 41^ b. 
'Atro'oLpioi', 44, a. J 
•A<rrpa/3T>, 15^ a. 
'AorpayaAcK, 4?. a; ?6i. b. 
' Atrrpartta^ ypa<l>rj, 45, b. 
*A<TTvAo?, 367. a, 
'AoTvi-o/iioi, 46, a. 
'A<rvA(a, 46^ a. 
*A<ruAoi', a. 
'ArcAcia. 45, b ; j66, a. 
•ATtMta, 8, a ; 41, b. 
•AT»fio«, a ; 43^ b. 
'ArAain-es, 43. b. 
'ArpoxTO?, 191, b. 
AvOf^t:, 54, a. 
AvAai'a, )72, a ; 408, a. 
AvAoxcf , 111 b. 
AvAciof 9vpa, 140. b. 
AvA^. 16. b ; 48, a ; 140, b. 
AvA»)Tpt6<y, 17*7. b. 
AvAof , 207. a ; 336, b. 
Avt6i/0|uu>i, 54, a. 
AvToi/>ia, 1 22> ^* 
'Affttrai, 202, a. 
'A(j>eT»jpioi' opyai/ov, 38l. a. 
*A«<>Aa(rroi', 264, b. 
'A<f>oSo^, ^T>r 
'A^fpaucTO^ favc, 261, b. 
'A(t>priTop, ?89. a. 
' A<i>oo6i<TUL, 28. a. 
*A;(tT«ui', 401, b. 
•Ai^ts, 22, dT 



BoAovctof, 54, b. 
BaAaKriof, 248, b. 
BaAAicTftoi', 28j, b. 
Bapodpof, Sli ft- 
Bap0(roc, -o«, b ; 245. b. 
BfluravKrrat, 381. b. 
Batraf ov, 248. b ; 381. a. 
Ba<rt'Aeta, 256, b. 
Bao-tAevv, 320. a ; 360, b. 
BaatA«r(ra, lit a. 
Bacxacia, 175, a. 
BeAon^, 6) b. 
BeAofic, 6, b. 
Be>/3Tif, a. 
Sfyjioeia, 58, a. 
B)jAo«, 21S. a. 
BnM«. 146. b; 249, a. 
Bt^ao-if , 128, b. 
Bi^Atod>jinj. £8, b. 
Bi^AtW, 218. a. 
BuSiaioi. a. 
Bt«o?, i2, a. 
Bi<k, ili b. 
BoT^jpoM^a, 59, b. 
BoTjSpofxiwfroij^ b. 
Botu)Tapx)}Vi -o?, 53, b. 



rw/iii'^T€y. 

BoAiV, a, 
Bo/ji^vAi<K. IL b. 
BopeacTMOt, ^lL a- 
^optaap.6^, 61^ a. 
BouAewT^pioi', 62i a. 
BovXrj, Lb; li^ b ; 61. a. 
Bowi'at, 60^ b. 
Bpa/3m, li b. ' 
Bpa/3evTai, Ij, b. 
BpavptHtPia, 62. a. 
Bpoxoi, b. 
Bv^Aof, 2 j8, a. 
BvKavrf, 62, b. 
Butro-b?, fill a. 
B(t>/u.6$, IL a. 



r. 

roio-d^, IQ2. b. 
roLAwf, LL b, 
TajxriXia, iq?, a, 
Fafiopoi, 91. Jl. 
TdfjiO^, 249, b. 
r*AeoiTe?, 389, b. 
r«'c0AiaAoyta, 45^ b 
r«»'€toi'. ft. 
rei'e'aio, 1 87. b. 
r<i'e<ri?. 467a. 
r«'nj, 389t tu 
TtvvYfTai, 389, b. 
FeVo?, 301. ft. 
iVparov, 327. a. 
Ttpovcia. 19}, b. 
r«ppa, 1(^4. a. 
riiftvpa, 302, a. 
r«<ki;pi^e(c, 151, a. 
rti^vpnrp.6^, a. 
reu>/ui6poi, 389. b. 
rA« D<to«. 416, b. 
I'Aufi?, 416. b. 
IVot^?, 184. a. 
Vvrjaio^, J, a. 
Fioi/utwi'. 206. a. 
Vopyvpa, 22, a, 
rpo/i/xa, Itl. a. 
rpofx/marcvc, |. b ; 196, a« 
rpoif^j, UL l>; 
Tpa^ri StopoBoKiai, 127, 0* 

Sfaipcji', 127, ft. 

$evia^, 422. a. 

TTopai'oia^, 284, a. 

irapav6p.ioy, 1 47, b ; 284, a 

v^pctuf, 210, a. 

^ap/uiaxwi', 292. b. 

4t€vieyypQjtt>ri^, 3»4. a. 
Tpa4nKT^, 293. b. 
rpa<^is, 2^171). 
TpT*^©?, 35"?. 
rpocr^c. 200, b. 

ruTfv, b. 

rv/ui»'a«TidpYT7?. 197. b. 
Yvp.va(Tiap\o^, 197, b. 
Fv/uit'ao'ioi', 197. a. 
rvp.va<rrai, 197, b. 
Tvpiinjaxoi, 198. fl. 
rv/ui'rjTot, 4 1 , b. 
rw/x»^Tcs, 41^ b ; 153, b. 
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rvfivol. 

Vvuvoi, 41, b ; rjz, b. 
Vvfivonai6ia, 198, b. 
Tvv(uKOK6<rtt.oi, 193, b. 
TvvaxKovofioi, 198, b. 
rvi/aucu»'iTic, 14O1 ft- 



AciSovx<K, ISO, b. 
AaiioAa, 126, h. 
AatidXtLOi, 126. b. 
AoxTvAiof, b. 
AaxTvAof . 126, b. 
AofiaptTttov XpviTiov, 126. b. 
Aoftoa-ia, 161, b ; ?OI. b. 
Aaf axi), I2& b ; i8<. O. 
AopeiKOf. 1261 b. 
Aai^Kifi^opia, 126. b. 
Aciy/uia, 128, b. 
A<C\tj, ly, b. 
Aeiiri'oi', ^ a. 

AfKoSapxi-O; ly^i ^' 
AeKa5ouxoi , 127, a. 

AeKcur^oft 127. a. 
Aeica<rTvAof , 367, b. 
AcKaTruTat, 128. b. 
AcKaTT), 1 28. b. 
AeKarrjAoyoi, 128. a. 
AexaTwf at, 1 28^ a. 
AeAt^iVia, 129, a. 
A<A^i5, i2g, a. 
AeafjLUtnqpiov, 12^ a. 
Aco7ro<rioi'avrai, 2o2. a. 
AevTepaywi/iOTJjy, 2O3. b. 
A^y/xa, 182. b. 
A»}Aia, I28j b; 28i b. 



Arifiapxoc, Ug, a ; i8Si b, 
A^/miov, 202, a. 



Ai)/uiiovpyoi, i^b ; 129, a; J89. b. 



A-q/JLOKparia. 1 29, b. 
A^ju.©?, na, b; ijo, a. 
AT)/ji6cr(oi> 129, b. 
At}fxoo-toi/, II. b; jj, a. 
Ai7/LioTat, lie, a. 
Ata-ypac^etv, 14Q, a. 
Aid^cu^a, 422. n. 
Aia^tet/xaro, 371, a, 
AiatriTTai, I ?o. b. 
AioKpioi, 390, a. 
Aicifiaprvpia, 2^ b. 
Aiofiocrrtyutaii, lio, b. 
Aida-ia. I ?l. a. 
AiaarvAof , ?67, b. 
AiavAof, 23^ b ; ij8, b. 
AtaxctpOTOfta, 8^ b. 
Aiai^^iais, IJOi b. 
AicAicvoTtVfia Trai^ei»', 1981 &> 
Aii}pev, 141. b. 
Aucai ififijivoi, IS2. a. 
AttTToAeta, i b. 
AiiTToAia, I b. 
AiKoomjs, I J I. a. 
AiKaoTticoi/, i?i. a. 
Aiici), 1)1. b. 
dirooToo'ibv, iiS. b. 



AiKrf avTOT«A^?. I?2. b. 

^Aa^^7S, Xl8i b. 

efovAij?, i>2. a. 

XttvofJiapTvpiov, 248, b. 

irpoiKof, ?45t a. 

airov, a. 

Xp€ow, ni, b. 
Aixpora, 260. b. 
AucTvi^ia, IJ4t b. 
Ai«cTi;ov, 3 19, b. 
Ai^iaxai, IJ5. b; ft. 
Ai^iTos, l^i. b. 
Aiouc^7ew(, a ini, J62. b. 
AioAeia, I )$, b. 
Aion/aio, 1 ?S. b. 

aorei, or fieydXa, ny. b. 

Kar' oipyov?, or puKpa, I JS. b. 
Ato<77)^<ia, 1 }8. b. 
Aioo'icovpta, I )7i A* 
AtirAot£ioi>, 40I1 a. 
AtirAoic, 401, a. 
AiiroAeia, lii b. 
Aiirrepo?, }67, a. 
Atirrwxo. Ml. b; ij8,b; t6o.a. 
Aur«c<K« 1 37. b. 
Ai<t>dfpa, 137. a; 2^8. ft. 
Ai^po?, 124, b. 
Auu^eAio, 374. b. 
AoKava, 139, b. 
AoKipiaaia, 1 39, b ; IKt, b. 
AoAixov, 234. b ; 3484 b. 
AoAfaiv, 140, a> 
Aopariot', I99, b. 
AopiTov, 95, a. 
Aopv. 4Lb; 132, b. 
AoOAo?. 331, ^• 
ApoKuiv, 343. b. 

ApaxMn. M5. b- 
Aperrdin), "Apeifdj^v, 173, b. 
Apotrat, iSk, b. 
Apofiof, 23^ b. 
AvixeLvdrtu, 389, ft. 
AvfLavf^, 389. a. 
Aut/xdrio, 140, b. 
Awpa, 14^, u. 

Au>po6o#cui9 ypaKf>j)t 127, ft* 
Aupov, 281. a. 
Ataptav ypaxfnjf IV}, ft. 



^EyyuT)<Ti?, 249, b. 
'EyicATj^a, 1 3 1, b. 
*Ey>cT7/pia, 1^2. b. 
•EyKnjo-4?, QL »; ISli 
•Evxo*, 41, d; lijO. b. 
"Edva, I4S. a. 
*E6o?, 367, a. 
'E&uAia, 26;. b. 
*Ee3va, 14;, a. 
'E9eAojrp6f«i'09. 209, ft. 
EiKom, 3SI. a. 
'EiKOirrrj, 148, b. 
EtKo<rToAoy(K, 148, b. 
EtAwTe9, 201. b. 
Elprfv, 148, b. 
Ei<7-ayycAia, 1 48, b. 



Ei<riT^pia, 148, b. 
ElanoielfrBai, J, a. 
E«riro(T}atf , 3i *• 
EioTroiTjTo?, 2. a. 
Eto-i^peii', 14a a. 
Ei(r0<M)a, 14870. 
'EicaTd^^aia, 203, a. 
'E«caT0^/3ai(tff, 65, b. 
JEKaTO|Lx^>?, 2oi a ; 124, b. 
'EKyot^ot. 20}. a. 
*E»c6uco9, 148, a. 
*E<c£o<rt;, 176, b. 
'Exexcipta, 234, a. 
'EKKKnaioL, 146, b. 

Kvpia, 146, b. 

vofiifKK, 146, b. 

OTryKAjjTO^, 146, b. 
'EkkAijtoi, 2c6, b. 
'Ekko/iiS^, i85j, b. 
'EicAoyeis, 1 49, a. 
'Ex/uLaprvpux, 24, b; 1 48, ft. 
'EirTToieii', 2, a. 
'EKiroi€i<rBai, Jj, a. 
'E«Teu5,*E«TT}, 201. a. 
'EK<^pa, i8>, a. 
*Eic0vAAo<^opia, 172. b. 
'EAaLa,*£Aatoc, 273, b. 
'EAttT^p, 325, a. 
'EAa^^oAuDf, 6jj b. 
•EA«o?, 182, b. 
'EAevflepia, 151, b. 
'EAevo'ii't.a. 149. b. 
'EXKVOTivSa vai^eiv, 198, a. 
'EAAai^iieat, 18^ a; 20I. b; 

27;. a. 
'EXXrivoTOfiiai, 20I. b. 
'EAAo^ioc. 2Iii b. 
'EAAwTia, or 'EAAioTio, 151, b. 
*EAv/uui, 31. b. 
'E^^ds, LiL b. 
'Efi^aTcta, jil^ b. 
*Efji/3A>jfxa, iii ft. 
'E/uL/3oA^, 40^ b. 
*E/x/3oAof, 264, a. 
•Em/3oAo«, 124, a ; 264, a. 
'Efi^eAcia, 8^ b. 
*EfA/uii]i/oi Sixat, H2. ft. 
*E/z.7rou<rfxa, 1^2. a. 
'Efinopiov, J ^2, b. 
*E^7ropo?, IS-, b. 
*EfA<^poi;pof , 161, a. 
'Ei'aytcr^ara, 187, b. 
•Evaro, 183, a. 
'EvBet^ii, ili b. 
'EvStKa oi, 2oi b. 
'Ei^ovi/ai, 140, b. 
'E»^po^tV, IS2, b. 
*Ei^vfAa, I^ b. 
'EwwTo, 183, a. 
'EvveoKpovvoi, 29, b, 
'Ei'i/canipic, IiGT a. 
*Eyoirrpov, 34*/, a. 
*EvT«a, 41, a. 
'Evtojbiortai, 161. a. 
'Evutriov, iJLL b. 
*EfdcrTvAo«, 367, a. 
'Efe'Spa, IT; 160, b; 2^ b. 
'EfcTaorat, 160. b. 
'EfTjyTjTat, 160^ a ; 160, b. 
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'Ei-fiptts. 
'Efwp«iy, 262. a. 

•Efoios, i«i a. 
*EfovAijs 6i«o}, is2. a. 
'Efw^iy, 171, a. 
, 'E^ti>/uio<rui, 171, b. 
'Efawrrpa, Ui, b. 
'E0PT17, 274, b. 
'ETrayvcAta, I5}, 0. 
'ETTtUf et?, 181, a ; 4?6> b. 
*E»rapiTot, 1 5 ?< ft- 
'En-auAia, ZS^. b. 
'ETTeio'oiioi', j84. a. 
'EmpdBpa, Joh a. 
'E)ri/3aTcu, isg. a. 
'En-t^ATi/x/Lia, Iiji b. 
'ETTi^oAatoi/, 19, b. 
'En-i^oA^', ISia. 
'Eiriyofiux, ^ a. 
'Eiri-ypo/ix^a, j^", b. 
*E7riYpa(|>cr9, 14^, a. 
'KniSavpta, I ^ I, {L 
'Ejri6do-ets, 155, a. 
•Eir^/xa, 186, b. 
'EwiitATjpo?, a. 
'ETTiVtAn'Tpoi', 22;, a. 
'ETTiAoyot, 358, b. 
'ETTi/xcATjTat, i^jj b; n^i a. 

Tou iftnopiov, 1^2, b ; b. 

r>7? Koii/^s trpoaofiov, 15 J, b; 
j62, b. 

Twi/ fiopujv 'EKaxuv, b. 
TWf MvcTTijptui/, 119, b. 
TO);' fnopujf, I5ltb- 

tS>V i})V\bJV, is<. b. 

'EjTi/LivAtot', 2^6. a. 
'E7riirapa£ov, 85, b. 
'EiriVpotKOi, 20j, a. 
*Eir«r*cotrot, 15;, b. 
'Eni<nTdaaa€at, 140, b. 
'EnioTTaarqp, 1 40, b. 
'EiritrrdnT?, 61. b ; i6i. b. 

TMU &r)fiO!rib}v epytav, 1$$, b. 
*ETrt<rToAev5, 155, b. 
'EttiotuAioi', 102. a ; mK, b. 
' "EiriauiTpov, 124, a. 
'Eirtraypia, ibj, b. 
•ETTiToi'ot, 222, a ; 263^ b. 
' EjrtVpoTro?, IS?, b. 
'Ejrtx<tpoToi'i'a, a; 8j, b. 
'ETrojrrai, I50, b. 
'Etroirreiii, HQ. b. 
'E7rt>>/3eAia, i;6. a. 
'Entofii^, 401. a. 
'Enuvia, j6;, b. 
'En-ion/fiOf, ii 
'Epa>^, 91, b ; a. 
'EpYavai, j6j, b. 
'E,piya<Trlvax, 282. a. 
'Epfial, 204, a. 
*Epfuiia, 204, a. 
'Epprj<f>6poi, b. 
'Eptrrj'^opot, 42 , b. 
*EpvKTT}pe^, 202. O. 
'Eptirio, 159, b. 
' EputTiSia, I $9, b. 
'Eiroflrpov, 347, a. 
'Ecrria, 1 80. b. 
'EaTMuric, 204. a. 



'H/x€pa. 

'EoTtarwp, 204, b. 
'E<rxdpa, ji, a; b ; 180, b. 
'Eaxapi'?, a ; 141, b ; 180. b. 
'Eraipia, 38, a ; 1^ a; 352, b. 
'Eraipoi, iFi. b. 
*ETcpo<rr6fx<K. 268. b, 
Eu5<4jr»'05, ilj a. 
Ev^wfOf, 401, b. 
Ei/OvSixia, 132, a. 
Ev9vvri, 154, b ; L^Oi a. 
Evgyyot. ioa. b. 
Ev/moAn-iSai, 1 59, b. 
Eunj, 212, a. 

EtriTttTptficu, 91, a; 160, a» 
EuoTuAcK, 3627b. 
Evt^iffxelre, l }8. b. 
Ev^rjixia, 1 38, b. 
'Ef^cAirvcraadou, I40> b. 
'E0c'<nv, 29, a. 
'E<<><Tai, ?. b, 
'E«f)T}gct'a, IS?, tt- 
E<^7}/3of , 15 J, a. 
'E^Tjyjjais, Lil. b. 
'E</)i»r»retoi/, 154, a. 
'E<^iinriov, 154, a. 
*E«^pot, 154, a. 
*E(jE>vpoii ISO, b. 
'Exlvoi, 2+ b ; ij2^ a ; 243, a. 
'Etjnfua, b. 
'Eutpot 111 a. 



Z. 

Zaxopoi, 10, a. 

ZevytTat. 81, b; 162. a; 390, a. 

Zcv^Aai, 266. a. 

ZevKTTjptot, 266. a. 

ZTjTTjrat, 422, b. 

Zvyd, 26s. b. 

Zuyioi, 124. b ; 26s, b. 

ZvyiTat. 124. b; 26;, b. 

Zvyov, i6I7a; 2i2i a; 245, b; 

32g. a. 
Zvy<K, 2iia; 329. a. 
Zvdoc, 82, b. 
ZwYpa^ia, 293, b. 
Zu^a, 422, b. 
Zu/xbf fAcAa9> 360. a. 
Ztot'o, 41, a ; 422. b. 
ZMtrnifp, b ; 422, b. 
Ztixftopos, 102. a ; 422, b. 



* Hyc/xofcf aviiuopiuv, 39 ?» ^ 
'Hye^oi'ia jixaan^piovi 249* a* 
'Hfl^<k, loij a, 
'HAa«ca-nj, 191, b; 267, a. 
'HAeicTpo*' -ot, 149. b. 
' HAiorpon'iof > 207, a, 
*Hn<xp Seiekov, i3^b. 

fLtirov, 134, b. 
'H/i«pa icvpia tou vofiov, 2^ a. 

/aeoTj, y^, b. 



'H^.cOo8pd|txot. 2Q2. a. 

'Hp.i6t,iT\otiiov, 401, a. 
'H^icKTcdi'. 201. a. 
HfjLieKTOv, 201, a. 
'llfiiKvK\iov, 202. a, 
'H^i/i>'<^ <)r 'H/LiiVa, 120. b ; 

222. b. 
Hviox<Kf 12^ b. 
Hpaia, 202. D. 
Hpt^ov, 1 86. a. 
Hm, LLL b. 



0aAa/Aiot, 26?, b. 
0aAa/u,iTou, 26?. b. 
OoLAa^of , 141. b ; 26;. b. 
BaWwfwpoi, 282. b. 
©dirreij', 18s. b. 
9apy>}Aia, }^ a. 
0apYT)Aiwf, 65^ b. 
©earpoi', 273, a ; b. 
©eaTpoTTwAi^?, ?74, b. 
©earpoivTj?, 374, b. 
^€fia, ^ a. 
Oetx^avia, 374, a. 
©epdirwi', l6t. b ; 202. a. 

®<PM<i. ill a« 
0e'<n?. 2, a, 
Oea^oderai. li, a. 
»e<rft«k. li,b; 271. b. 
6ea'juio</)dpio^, 375, b. 
0eToi, 3i a. 
0ea)pui, 375. a. 
Qeoipixd, 374, a. 
9e(opi$, 1287 b ; 283. b. 
Bewpoi, 1281 b; 37 S. a. 
0^»cat, 186. a. 
07jpto/xdxo4, 58,^ b, 
©Tfcravpo?. 367i a ; JUi a. 
0ij<rera, Hlfb. 
0i^cs, 8ij b ; 390, a. 
0ca(ro?, lii^ b. 
©oAi'a, 405, a. 
06A(K, i7<i>. a. 
0(>coKOf , LL b. 
&pdviov, a. 
©pai'iTat, 265, b. 
0pdiw, 26s, b. 
BprjytfiSoi, l8s. b. 
0p«i/*/3ov, 194, a. 
0p6»'o?, 376. a. 
0v/A«At), 371, b. 
Svfiian^ptov, 2i a; 402. b. 
0i;pa, 214, b. 

ouAetos, 140. b. 

/SoAavwTOv. 141. a. 

Kr)naia, 141, b. 

IxivavKcK, I4>, a. 

/u.<TauAo?, 141, a. 
©vped?, a. 
0vp<Tpo»', 2tS. a. 
0vpt5«9, 141. b 
0vp(rov, 37 6, a. 
0vpd> I'l 140, b. 
€h;pcup€ioi/, 140, b. 
©vpwpbf , 140, b ; 2H. a. 
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&6<ravoi. 



I. 

lY«T},'Iy«t9, 2f2^ a. 

'lepcioi', ?24. a. 

'l(poSt5a<rKaXo^, iOi, a. 
lepoiovAoi, 204t b. 
'Iepo«jia»^ta. I }8, a. 
'lepo/utT^i'ia, 274, a. 

lepoi', }62. a ; I5o. b. 

leporafiof. jo^ a. 
lepotrotot, 20;. a. 
'lepocTKOTTia, I j8. a. 
'Ufnxf>dvrr)s, HQ. a; 15^ b; 

ioL a. 
'Iepo<^uA(t(, jo?. a. 
'Iicmjpta, 421, b. 
Ixpio, zto, a. 
lAopto, zo;, a. 
'IAtj, 161. b. 
l^avrec, 82, h; 263, b. 
'I^aiTt? trvtcrtKoi, 82j b. 
IjxaTi&iov, 283, a. 
'Ifxariov, a ; 280. a. 
'Ivwa, 21?. a. 
'Iinrap/Lio<rn)(, 161, a. 
'Imrapxof, ), b ; ibt, b. 
'liTTTtls, LL b ; Bi^b; J90, a. 

'InniKov, J4H, b. 
l)nro^br<u, 2c a. 
'linr6SfiOfi<K, i48. b. 

iTTTTOIfOjUO?, 162, b. 

Ipijj', 148, b. 

'I<r9fAia. 214, a. 

l<roiroAiT«i'a, 91, a; IS?, a. 

I<roT*A«ia, 91, a ; 2<;. a ; i66. a. 

'IcroTtAct?, ^ a ; 2^1). a. 

IctCov, 2 59, b ; 267, a. 

loTojSoev?, iij b. 

I<rr<k, 119, b; 266. a; j6j, b. 

loTwf, lii, b ; b. 

Itv?, 124, a. 

It^ucpoT^s, i6l a. 



K. 

Ka0«ipui, 6I1 a. 

Kaioc, KaS5<K. 2L b; 6?. b. 

KaSdwai, 4^ b. 
KoflupaL^, 244, 
Ka0eT7}p, ;iH. b. 
Kci6Jo6o«, i'.i, b. 
KaiW, i8f. b. 
KaAa9<K, 64^ a. 

jto^oSo?, J 50, b. 
KaAaM<K. tJI. a. 
KoAAiYcWta, J 7;, h. 



KoAAicpctv. I {81 b. 

KaAAifTTCta, 68^ b. 
KoAo^TOS, b. 
KoAot, 2&0, b; 263, b. 
KoAy^ta, 267, b. 
Ka/biapa, 69, a. 
Kdl'a^Oi, or Kll^OCt ^ <^ 

KdvoBpov, 6^ a. 
Kaffivc, 22, a. 
Kdftov, 70, a. 
Kai'Tj(/)6po5, 30, a; 282. b. 
Kavwv, 164, b. 
Kair>}AeiO»', 33> a. 
KamjAof, a ; H2. b. 
KanvoSoKTi, 14'. b. 
KapreaTCU, jl, b, 
Kopireia, 32, b. 
Kapnaia, ?28. a. 
Kap>^t)oto>', lit a. 
Kapva, "li, ^ 
KapvaTC^riit a, 
KarafikriTiKi^, 242. a. 
Kara^twyiof, 73i a. 
KarttAoyof, 7o^a. 
KaroAvo-t?, 7X> 
KaraireipaTJjpta, 36^ a. 
KaTaireAnjt, j8l, a. 
KaraTfATiK^. j8l. a. 
KarapfjaKTrjK, a. 
KaTacrTacrt9, 1 62. b. 
KaTa<rTpfa>yxaTa, 261. a. 
Kararofiat, 371, a. 
KaT«<f>paitTOt, 261. a. 
KaTa\«ipoTOi'ia, b. 
KaTa\u<7M£iTa, 2^0, A. 
Kanj^opo?, 358, b. 
Kdrojrrpov, i^l, a. 

KoTOpVTTf II/. iSy, b. 

Karo.^ev^, 215. a. 
Kavato, T). b. 
Kcojac. 32i a ; 28, a. 
Keipia, 222. a. 
K€«fpi;</)rtAo?, lO}. b. 
Kfkeucmji, 259. a; 305. b. 
Kepato, 267, a. 
Kepofirv^, 178, b. 
Ktpdfitov, 178. b. 
Kepap.os. 178, b; 36?. b. 
Ke'pas, i6£b; t22. b. 
Kepariof, 405. b. 
KepKi jfr4, b ; 371, .1. 
Kcpovxot. 267. b. 
Ke<^aA>j, 4^1 b. 
Krjiraia flypo, 141. b. 
Kijirov, 207. b. 
Krj(>oypa<f>Ca, 29;, a. 
K>7pov, 82^ b. 
KrfpvKeiov, 6^ a. 
KripvKioi', Ojj u. 
Ki^wTOf, 12, a. 
Kt9apif , 245, a. 
Ktovt^, i86l a. 
Ki'cTTT), a. 
K(crTo4K>p<K, 90, b. 
KtW, loi. b. 
KXf lOfioy, 2IV< 
KAei>, ipSi b. 
KAf t^i'SpoT 249. a« 
KA>ji£is, 260. a. 



Kvfia. 

KAt|POI^oc. 20], a. 
Kkripo^, lot, a. 
K\r)povxia, 9?> a ; 98, b. 
KXtffiovxoi, 9). a. 
KAtjtJjp*?, 9?, a. 
KA^Top*?, ^j, a. 
KAifiaxtjff , 266. a. 
KAiVi), HI, a ', 222t a. 
KkiviSiov, 221, a. 
KAioia«, 2IS. a. 
Kva^evf, 184. a. 
Kve^jtaXov. 222. &• 
Kv^^mi, 124. a. 
KvtifiLt, ^ a ; 23i a. 
Koy^. lio^b, 
Kodopfo?, 120, a. 
KotAoi, b. 
KoiAoK. nr. a. 
Kott^i' Twi' A (TwAtdv, I L. a. 
KotTufCf, 140, b. 
KoAeof. iq6. a 
KoAcMrcrdf, loi, a. 
KoAirof, 401. a. 
KoAwvai, 186. a. 
K(vii}, loj, a. 
KoMf&oc, ^8^ a. 
Kontk, 266. a. 
Kowi?, 121, 11. 
K6p6a4, 85i b ; m. a. 
K<^r7. 400, b. 
Kopv/SafTuco. H9, b« 
Kopv/x^of, lot. a. 
Kopv?. 41, b ; 192, b. 
Kopt^inj, 288. a 
Kopa>mt 1 02. b ; 119, b. 
KcKTMOt. 120, a. 
K6ru«o«, 27 S. b 
KiTTa/3o?, 1 20. b. 
KotvAt), 120. b. 
KonJmo, I20. b. 
Kovpd, lot, a. 
K6<t>iyt>K, 117. a. 
KoyAiapioi', 94, b. 
Ko;^Aias, 94, b. 
Kpavo9, 192, b. 
Kpan7p, 

Kpea-ypo, IQ9. b. 
Kprjtnf, 29, b ; 181. a. 
Kpipri^, 121. a. 
Kpurof, 211, b. 
Kptof , ^ a. 
Kpirat, 121. a. 
KpoK^, 364. a. 
KpoxutTot' •OS, 121. a. 
KpoToAof, 126. a. 
Kpovcif, 21S. a. 
Kpvrrcto* I2i. b. 
Kp<u/3uAos, 101, a. 
Kret's, 288. a. 
Kvodos, lit a. 
Kv«u<K, 9^, a. 

Ki'/3«pi'^Tai, ?S9t *• 
Kv/3ic7T^p<?, 328. a. 
Kv^o«, j68, b. 
KvxAa, 124. a* 
KwAdc, b, 
KvxAof. JjS, a. 
KvAi^, a. 
KO^o, i2t. b. 
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KvM^oAoK, lit b. 
Kvpifir}, 115, b. 
Kvvtri, ^ b ; IQ2, b. 
Kvp/Scurio, D. 
Ki/p^ei?, b ; rji, b. 
Kvpiof. nil b ; ISC, b. 
Kvo)v, }62, a. 
Kot&ui', 178. a. 
KwAoueprrai, ^ a ; j6{, a. 
Ka>/xof, no, b. 
K«o^u»5c'a, no, b. 
Kwvoircioi', IIJ, a. 
KcaiD), 265, b. 



A. 

AafitraBapxCa, 220, a. 
AoMTrafiTjSpOfxta, 220. a. 
Aa^iiraSri^opia, 220. a. 
Aofiirdc, 220. a. 
AoLpvoxcf, 1 8;. b. 
Aa^ifiU b. 
Ae/3n^. 21?, b. 
AeiTOvpyia. 224. 
AtKamfj, 286, a. 
Acica»'tf, 2C7, a. 
Aeo707» "5, a. 
Aex<K, 222, a. 

A^icvecK, 2?, b ; 182, a; 2^ b. 

Ai)vata, IJ5, b. 
At)I^(, 18^, b. 
4»6. b. 

Aij^topxiKOi^ yftofifiartiov, 

no, a. 
A^f«, m.b. 
Xifiavinrpii, 2, b. 
Ai^wpt-iV. 2J9, a ; 262, b. 
Aifivpvov, 2|^ a ; 162, b. 
At^oro/biiat. 221, a. 
Atx/A<k, 4°"' 
AtKvov, 407. a. 
AtVa, 113^5. 
Airpa, 240, a. 
AoyciOK. 3T2, a. 
AoYiorac, l^>o, b. 
Aoyi<rn/5, 65. a. 
Aoyx'?; 

Aotrpov, 54i b. 

Aoi^at, ili b. 

AovTTjp, ii, a. 

Aovn^piov, 55i a. 

Aotrrpoi'. 5^^. 

Aoin-po<^po«, 2 so, a. 

Ao<^09. 1(^2, b. 

AoxayoCThlt a ? 2^ ^• 

Aoxot, i6l a ; 162, b ; ^ti, b. 

Avicata, 2^, a. 

AvKOf, 199. a. 

Avpa, 245, a. 

Avx^off ^4^. 

Avxwvxos, 30, a. 



U. 

Mg^g^ 0, a ; 28;, a. 
Mai/Lia«cT7}piu>i', 65, b, 
Mdi'joAo;, 21 a. 
Mayjvaf, 219, b. 
"SAavivt}, 219. b. 
yiavTtiov, 276, b. 
Mdi'Tcif, I|7, b. • 
MoKTunj, H7, b. 
Moptrvirtov, 248, b. 
Moprvpux, 24, b; 248, b. 
MoumyovoMot, 24<>. a. 
MaoTivcM^opoi, 249, a, 
Md(7Ti{, r^a. b. 
Mdxaipa, 122, a ; 3l5i a. 
Mrvopoi/, j67, a. 
yieoifivo^, 2S a. 
MfOurraaBau I72t a. 
M«Ata, 139, b. 
McAucparov, 418, b. 
MeAiTTOVTo, 18;, a. 
MeAAcipTff , 148, b. 
MeaavAiOf &vpa, I4T, a. 
MeVavAo; ^po, 141, a. 
yitayjtifipia, 134, b. 
MeTa7<iTvi«ii%^5, b. 
MeroAAof, 254, a. 
MeTdo-Tttcric, 85^ b. 
Me'ravAo? 9vpa, 141. a. 
McTCwpoAoytd, 4$, b. 
JAtToiKiov, 2SS, a ; 36^, b. 
MrroiKoi, 2^4. b. 
MeTomj, 2;;, a. 
M<TpT}T>jv, 215, 
MrrcoTTOi', 26}. a. 
M»jt/ <^/3dAi^o«, 65j( b. 

MjJTpOJToAt?, b. 

MTi^p<f»o»', 33, a. 
Mtp.o«, 2SS. b. 

Miadbc cKKAijoxaoTiicoCf I47> a. 
MiTOt, 364. b. 

MiTpa, loi. a ; 15^ a ; 422, b. 
MtTpD, 41, a. 
lAva, iou h. 
M»^/biaTa, 186, a. 

M6daK<9. 202. a. 
Mddui/c;, 202. a. 
Moix<ia? ypa<^^. 8, a. 
MoAv/Mt'5«?, 184. b. 
Mo»'ap;^(a, 25^), b. 
Moi^^axot, 194, b. 

Movox^'^*^*'' 40 L a. 
Mdpa, 161, a. 
yiovwy^tuif, 6y, b. 
Moyq-ttOM, 2; 8, b. 
MoxAov. 21;, a. • 
MuKT^pe?, 241, b. 
MuAot, 2s6, a. 
Mvfat, 241, b. 
Mvptot, 258, b. 
MvppiVat, 418, a. 
Mvcrio, 258, b. 
Muirrayfaryo?, 150, a j 1 59, b. 
MuoTai, ISO, a. 
Muan^pia, 2^8, b. 
Mi/ariAi], gj, b. 



OIkos. 



Mworpoi', 95t b. 
Mvarpof, gsTb. 



N. 



Natjiov, 186. a. 
Nod?, 366. b. 
Navopxui, 2;9, a. 
Navapx<K. 299, a. 
NavicA^poi, 253, b ; 35g, a. 
NavKpapio, 259, a. 
NavKpapoc, 259, a. 
Nave, 259. b. 
NauTiKoi', 176, b. 
NttVTo5ucat. 2M. b. 
Ned^eotfat, 12, b. 
NeKpdfieiTTi'Oi/, 187, a. 
Nexvcria, 187, b. 
Ne/Aato, 269, a. 
Nefieo, 259, a. 
Nc/xeZa, 269, a. 
Neo^o^wSetV, 202. a. 
N«o?, b. 
Neouaflai, 32i b. 
NetuKopoi, lo^a; 269, •, 
Ncwf, 366, b. 
Nijfs, 262, a. 
Nif/xo, 191, b. 
Nijoreui, 3TS. b. 
NoMO^eVrj?, £5^ b ; rji^ b. 
Nd/Lioc, 271, b. 
No/LUM^vAouccf , 271, a, 
Noi;|ii7f ta, 65, a. 
Nv^xAevTJj?, 2 so, a. 
Nvx^M'poi', 13^ b. 



Sevaytdt l6t. a. 
Hcfayoi, b. 
afvrjkaata, 422, a. 
He via, 208. a. 
Hcviac Ypou^i;, 422, a. 
Hevtxd, 2SS. a. 
HeVo«, 2C8, a ; 254, b. 
Eei^m, I4i> b. 
EeoTTf?, 422. a. 
Bu^, 41, b ; 196, a. 
Hdafov, 349, a. 
EirnAr). lt>l. h. 
HvAoKOirta, 191, b. 
Hiwmjp, 17, b. 
Hvorpa, b. 



0. 

'O^oAd?, 145, a ; i6t, b. 
[07606101', 115, b. 
'OvKui, or Ovyrto, 4 05, a. 
'OooTTOtOL, i(yi, a. 
Oiloj/uiaTa, I40» b. 
OiirioT^^, 28, b. 
OXxot, l-^o, a. 
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Olviar'fipia, 

Oiyum^pia, loj. a. 
Otw/uieAt, 418, a. 
OI1/09, 416, a. 
Oluiuurrucr), U8. b, 
Ouji/oiroAof, ^ b. 
OioifOiricoiroi, 4^ b. 
•OKpi^as, 11. 
'OictoUttvAos, ^67, a. 
'OAiyapxia, 41, a ; HL b. 
'UAxcidec, 262, a, 
•OAjcoi, 26l b. 
*OA/ju)«, 2^7, a, 
'OAo«auT«ti/, j24, b. 
'0\vfiina, 274. a. 
'OAwMww. 2761 a. 
*0^iOYaAaxT<(, jSQ. b. 
•0/i.ou>i, <|£, b ; b ; 2o6, a. 
'Ofi,oAoyuL, H*^ b. 
'Ofi^oAof, ^ a; 16 J, b. 
'OycipoiroA«x, I £8^ b. 
'OfOfta, 270^ b. 
'Ov<K, 2;67a. 

'Of v^«u^o»', 2, b. 
'Ofu^a</K)»', jTI) ; 123. b. 
'0$vypd(i)Oi, 272, a. 
'Oihj, 2i5i a. 
'Oiricrdojojuux, 367, a. 
'On-Aa, ^ a. 
•OirAT|Te?, J8a b. 
'OirAtrat, 41, b. 
•Opyia, 25871). 
'Opyvio, 278, a. 
'Opdxa^of, 278, a. 
"OpKo?, 218, a. 
*OpM09. T^. b ; j28, b. 
•Opvy/ma, a. 
•Opxi7<rts, m b. 
*Opxij<rrpa, ^Ji^ b. 
'OpxTjoTwv, 123j b. 
'0<rioi, 277, a. 
'Oorpoxtoi', 178. b. 
'OoTpouctirfiOv, 172, a. 
'Oorpoutof, i727~b; 138, b; 

185. a. 
'0(7'xo</x>ptA, 278, a. 
Ovyyuj, 40;, a. 
Ovyxia, 405, a. 
Oiha^, iLSi a. 
Ov\afMoi, 161, b. 
OuAbxuTO, t2i, a. 
OvAoxvrat, 32<, a. 
Oupayckt l6l, b ; 1 66. b. 
Oupiax<K, 200, a. 
*0<^eis, 42^ b. 
JOxanrj, 2^ a. 
'Oxovoi', 5^ a. 
'OxAoKpario, I29t b. 
*Oi^rj^a, 276, b. 
•Ot^oi', 276, b. 
'Oi/»wnj«, 276, b. 



IL 

nayKpartatrrai, 282, b. 
nayKparioi', 282, b. 
Uatay, 279, a. 
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naijaybryof, 27Q, a. 
Ilaijoro/xo^, 279, a. 
IIai5orpi0ai, 197, b. 
llaLtjtitv, 279, a. 
llaiwv, 279, a. 
IIaAat(r/ui, 242, a. 
UaAairTfjioavvr), 242, a. 
IlaAataTi}, 281. a. 
iloAaurrpa, 279, b. 
^flLAij, 2.^2, a. 
Uofx^oiuiTia, 281, b. 
Ila^^axoi, 282, b. 
I1a/ji0vAoi, j89. a. 
IIavad>)cata, 28l, b. 
HavSoKelov, a. 
IIav>7Yt;p((, 28 j, a. 
Ilaf Koria, 28?, a. 
IlafoirAuz, 28?. a. 
Tlapdfiavt^, 1 1 1 , a. 
llapayya6iS€<;, I92, b. 
Hapaypouf>iq, 28], b. 
rTapg^eiCTO'?, 28?, b. 
llapaBvpOt 2I5i a. 
napai0a7779i 1 24, b. ' 
IlapaAirai, 28 J, b. 
IIopoAot, 28?, b; 190, a. 

IIoipoAof, 28?, b. 
napafi<i70c fioxTvAo?, 2Si b. 
IlopafOiav ypaj^ri, 284, a. 
]Iapaf6|uxoi/ ypa<f)i], 147, b; 

284. a. 
IIapaia;M<^Ofi 2 SO. a. 
napa7r€rao-/uui, 140. b ; 372. a. 
lloLpairpeafieia, 284, b. 
napaoTdSt^, 261 a. 
n<ipa7rvAi's, JO?, a. • 
llapappvfiara, 267, b. 
Tlapaadyyri^, 284, b. 
Hapdayifjioy, 26j, b. 
JlapdcriTOi, 284, b. 
UapatTicqvioy, 372, a. 
napa<rrd(, 141. a. 
Ilapdtrraai, ev, ^67, a. 
UapcuTTdrax, 266. a. 
IlapeSpoi, 284, b, 
Uaprjopo^, 124, b. 
ndpoioi, 372, a. 
Ilopo^Of , 85, b. 
IIapo>^09, 250, a. 
ITaoTos, 289, b. 
Jldrpai, J 89, a. 
Ilcjiaioi, 390, a. 
ITcjiAoc, 64, b. 
Ilc^rraipoi, l6}. b. 
UtXdrai, 288, b. 
Il<'A<*ci/s, )?I, b. 
ncAraoTai, 42, a ; i63, a ; 

289, a. 
UiXri), 42, a; •288. b. 
ll(pi<TTai, 289, a. 
IIe»'Ta«r»jpt'?, 274, b. 
IleVrodAoi, 289, a. 
IlciaadAoi', 289, a. 
lltvraucoaiapx^ia, l6j, b. 
HevTOKOcnofitSttivoi, 81^ b ; 

Ilei'TaAidt^eii', ?62. a. 
lleiToAidos, 198, a. 
II«KTdjrrvxai jCo, a. 



IIO/AV^. 

IIeKn|«coKropo9, 260. b ; 262. a. 
n«Knjito<rjTj, 280. a. 
lleyrnKocTTrip, 101, a. 
HeyrtiKooTokoyoi, 289, b. 
nev-njKoorrvv, 161, a. 
Ilci^pei^, 262. a. 
IleirAo?, 289, b. 
Uepiaftfia, 24, a. 
IlepiaRTOi', 24> a. 
IIept/9Ai)/uia, 19, b. 
Ilept/SoAaioi', b. 
Ilcpt^oAo?, Hi a. 
VitpL&fiirvov, 187, a. 
Ilcpiot/cot, 290, D. 
IIcptwaToy, 258, b. 
lltptwoSiov, 21 3, a. ' 
IIcptn-oAoi, IS ?. b ; 162. a. 
Ilepi'irrepo?, 367, a. 
IIcpippaKr^pta, 366, b. 
n(p((ric«AAi9, 291, a. 
Ilepia-rvAiof, loz. a; 140, b. 
IleptreixxTMOV, 406, b. 
IlepdrT), 178, b. 
neo-(ro(, 221. a. 
IleraAicr/uiov, 172, b. 
neVao-os, 297. b. 
neravpoy, 292, a. 
UcTcvpoy, 292, a. 
nerpo^Aof, 381, a. 
IIi75dAtof , 26>, b. 
n^Aijf, 132, b. 
Urjyrj. 364. a. 
IIr)i/i«a}, 104, a. 
Il^i'iof, 192, a. 
n^pa, 290, a. 
Urfxy^, 122, a; 245. b. 
ntdof, 417, a. 
ni^iyia, Ii6i a. 
IIiA>)fia, 222. I 
nrA<K, 297, a. 
IliAwTOv, 297, a, 
nicaxun}, ^ b. 
nivoxo^KT}, 29 ?, b. 
IIAayiavAov, 376, b. 
nAaoTutij, 349. a. 
IIAcdpoi', 300. b. 
nA^xrpof, 246, a. 
IIAijfiio;, 1 24, a. 
IIAi}Moxoat> a. 
IIAT}/biox6n, LIL a. 
riAnpeic, ojj b. 
IIAti^of, 22CX b. 
IlAotoc, 259. b ; 262. a. 
IIAvi^pia, ?oi, a. 
1168*^, 260, b ; 267, b. 

noicrf, 2, a. 

UoiMio^ai, J, a. 
ncii}iri(, 2j, a. 
rioiTjrof, 3i a, 
IToito;, 301. a. 

IIoAe/ykapxoc, 3$, a; 162, b; 

101. a. 
ndAic. b. 
IIoAireui, 90, b ; 201. a. 
IIoAtn^v, 03, b. 
IIoAoc. 2OT7a. 
IIoAv/itrof , 364, b. 
HoAuiTTvx*!, ?6o, a. 
Dofiini, 301. b. 
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TlopKrrai, 

nopioToi, JO?, a; J 62. b. 
Ilopiraf, 161. b. 
Tlopirt), 173, b. 
IIo<rei5ewi', 6^ b. 
IloO?, 2^2, a. 
TlpoKTopt^, }o6, b. 
Upoa-yfevo'if , 1 50, O. 
npo/3oA»}, liOj a. 
ITpojSouAev/xa, 61^ b. 
IIp6i3ovAot, ?io. a. 
Xlpova^eia, 2^0, a. 
npooojuof, ?67, a. 
Ilpofiocria, jio, b. 
Jlp6Spofj.(K, 141, a. 

Ilpof^pi'a, 2 1 4, b. 
IIpde6poi, <)T, b. 
iTpogfcrty, a. 
TIpo^eoTua, j 1 1, b. 
ITpoflt(T/Ltia? I'Ofxof, iilib. 
llpodvpa, 140, a. 
Upo^pov, 1 6, b. 

Ilpoif, 145. a. 
npoKadopaif, ISO, a. 
UpoKaTo^kt), 36^, a. 
IIp6«cAT}atf. i;2, a. 
IIpoAoyov, ?. b. 
Jlpoixaxoi, 42< 
npo/u.>j0eia, }II,a. 
Tlpofao';, 167, a. 
Ilpo^ecux, 208, a. 
llpofcj'O?, 209, a. 
UpoTTvAata, JII, a. 
IJpocKaTafiXrjua, a. 
npoT»c«^oLA<to»', 222, a. 
npo<r«nji'ioi', j72, a. 
npd(T»cATj<n?, I ji, b ; 248. b. 
Tlpoo'Kvi'rja-tK, 2, b. 
IIpooTaf, 141. a. 
npooToriT?, a, 

TOW 6rjfiov, ni. b. 
Tlpoorifjiai', J78, a. 
IIpo<mp.a(rdai, 378, a, 
Upoarifiritia, 1 i2. b ; 238,0. 
npooTooi', i4Ci b. 
IIpooTvAov, ;67, a. 
Tlpoa-ojiTtloi', 291. a. 
npo<rto;ro»', 2^, H. 
IIpoT(A(ia yifxiaf, 249, b. 
IIpoTO/xi}, 40, b. 
npoTowi, 259, b ; 267, b. 
Hpo<f)jr7is, HO. a. 
Ilpo<i[)^Tts, 277, a. 
Ilpoxciporoi'ta, 62i^ a. 

potitixoaia, l ?2. a. 

pvAcec, ?27- b. 

pvAtc, i27, b. 

pvnirrif'Tol, b, 
TIovTaMgta. 61. b. 
npuTama, HI, b; JI), b. 
IIpuTai'ecoi', 1 1 2i a. 
IIpuTovett, ^ b; ill, b. 
Ilpwi, 1_LL b. 
ITpwpa, 261, a. 
TTpwparai, 2S9. a. 
npu>p<v'5, 264, b. 
TlpotraytuvKmii^, 20?, b. 
IIpttfToaTaTTj?, I'JI, b. 
llvavt\l/ui, b. 



Tlvavtipiuti', 6?, b. 
Uvynaxia, }!$,&, 
Iliry/iij, ?H. a. 
nuyp.O(n;»Tj, ?H. a. 
IIue'Aoi, 5i b; i8>. b. 
Ilv^ia, jis. b. 
Ilvdioi, ?i6. a. 

HvKVOOTVko^, 367, b. 

IIu<fTai, ji;, a. 
JIvAaYopat, 22i a. 
IIvAaia, 20^ a. 
IIuAij, }o;. a. 
IIvAi;, PS, a. 
IluAwi', i^b; 105, b. 
nuf , iii a. 
riv^t^tpy, Ji6. a. 
Ilufiv, ii&Ta!^ 
IIvpaYPa. 25^^ b. 
n If pat, 18;, b. 
nOpyo?, 402, a. 
HvpiOt i5i b. 
nvf>iarqpiOv, b. 
IIup^i'XT/, jrj, b. 
nvppixioTat, j28, a. 

IluiA^rai, }oi. b. 
Tlwfia, 207, a. 



P. 

'PaPSCov, 2^ b. 
'Pa/3dot^/u.oi, Lit a. 
PojsSovxoi, li a; 249, a. 
PotoTTjp, 2;4, b. 
Pcu^i'?, 6^ b. 

pTjTpa, J22, a. 
'Pt»^irvA>j, JOS, b. 
Pin-t'?, 179, b. 
P6fA/3o?, ic^ a. 
PvMo^, iilD"; 124, a. 

PWTOI', ?22. b. 



2. 

2oy^in7, ?20. b. 

2«lx«(Of, loi, b; loi^a; 32 a. 

^KO^, 41, b. 
SaAofiiViOt 22 ?, b. 
SoAafttVioi, 28?, b. 
2aA7ri7f , ?99. a. 
2a(ji/3v«ei7, 329, a, 
2£aM0vic(OTpiat, {29, a, 
Sat'dolAiof, 329, a. 
^avSaXov, a. 
ZaviV, 2IS. a, 
TLapSuiV, 3 20, a. 
Sapicra, or lap^atra, 163, a. 
Savpwnjp, 200. a. 
^fpaoTo^, 5Jj a. 
2ccpu<^6po9, 124, b. 
SciaTpoi', 344, a. 
2i)>c6?, 367, a. 
2i)>tatat, 343. a. 



IvWoyeis. 

S^fjtaTo, 186, a. 
^tittoypa4>oi, 272, a. 
STifterov, a. 
St-yvfcof, 28q, a. 
SiVrtcfiVt 8S, b. 
^iiTT^peVioi't 162. b. 
liiTO&elai, 34S- a. 
SiroirwAai, 345, a. 
2tT<K, b. 
SiTov £1x17, t4S, a. 

StTtK^VAoXCtOI', 207, b. 

1no<l)vKajc€s, 15^ b ; 344. b. 
SiTwi^ai, ?4S. a. 
SxoAmoi, 264, b. 
Sicaircjpu, 198, a. 
:^Kd4>r), 262Tb7 
Sicen'apKX', 44, a. 
2icevi) Kptfiavrd, 26s. b. 

fvAiftt, 26;, b. 
2*51^, 312^ a. 
SK^irrpov, l?o. a. 
SxidSeioc, 404. b. 
2xid5iof , 404, b. 
2itiii£i'T«tj. 404, b. 
2xid9})poi', 206, a. 
S*tdy. 336, a. 
S«rtpo«f>opttof, 6s, b. 
SkoAoC/. 121. Ji, 
Zxvtfai, 129, b ; a. 
SkvtoAi), 331. a. 
2fitA>), 1 32i 
Sopoi, igs7 b. 
SwttgT}, ~364, b, 
ILnd^yavov, 212, a. 
Ziretpa, 347, b, 
Siroi^at, 32 s. b. 
Sttoi 6o(f)opot, 274, a. 
lS,Td8ioy, 3.48, b. 
Srojiof, 348. b. 

Iraflfio?, 215 a ; 233, a ; 247. b. 
IraOfioixoi, 359, a. 
Srdo'i/txoi', III, a; 384, a. 
2TaT>;p, 349. a- 
Sravpov, 121. a, 
^Ttif>avos, 11 8. a. 
Sr^Aai, 186. a. 
Snjpcoi', 3M. a- 
^TAeyyu, IT. b; 56, b. 
Srod, i40, b; joj, b. 
2t6Ao9, 2fl fj b. 
Sto/ukoi', Lii2<. b. 
Sroixfioi', 2c 6, a. 
^Tparrrri^, h^i U, a; 308. a! 
3SS. a. 

Q cTTt fiioir^creodf, 163. a. 
SrpaTo?, 160, b. 
2Tpf iTTo?, 381, b. 
^Tpo^tAos, 198, a. 
^TpoyyvXait 26 1, a ; 262. a. 
2Tpa>fio, I J4. a ; 222. a. 
2tvAo?, ioi, b ; 3|^ a. 
Sri'ipaf, 2=0, a. 
SiryryeVtia, 20 J, a. 
^vyytvtU, 203. a. 
2vy7p«</)^, 3S8, b. 
SiryxArjTos tKKkrfoia, 146, b. 
^vKo4>dvTr}^, 356, a. 
SvAai, 356, b. 
2vAAoyci(, 3S7, a. 
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'Zvti^oKatov, }f7, O. 
2v^^oAtj, ^ b. 
"ivfjLfjMxoi, J45, b. 
l.vftfiopia, a; 39 J, a. 
'S,vfiir6aiov, J £2, a. 
SuraAAay/mo. 35*7, a. 
^i/i/fiixo^, 271. b ; 158, a. 

Si/t^jpoii ?^8. a. 
Sui'iTyopiKoi', t;8, b. 
2u»'i7yopos, 160. b ; 358, a. 

^vv0rifJia, ? 68, b. 

117, a. 
'S.vi^LKLa, ^58, b. 
Syt'TavMa. 16}, a. 
2i;i^<x|«iS, h8, a. 
Svvraf ic, b. 
2v»'TeAeia, 39 }, a. 
SuireAer?, iqt, a, 
Sv^rpiifpapyoi, }()2, b. 
Svi'ujpi^, 124, b. 
Si/piyf, 159. a. 
2vp/ia, j5-j, b. 
"Siva-icrivoi, 1 16, b. 
Svaatria, j<9, b. 
Svcrraai;, 16}, b. 
2w<rruA<K, }6l, b. 
2<^ayi9, 122. a. 
2<j^atpa, 296, a. 
2<^aipf cy, 2(j6, b. 

S^aiptoTT/piov, 198, a ; 296, b. 
S^aipioTtm}, ii8,a; 2()6, a. 
2<f)atpKrTt>iQ'f, ~29^ b. 
St/iatpt'cTTpa, 296, b. 
S(/>fi'66r)7.Tb{. b; 18^ b. 
2$<I^5o»ojrai, 184, b. 
2<it>t^e9, 246, a. 
S^pgyt';, 2s. b. 
S<f>vpa, 254. b. 
^'])Up>)AaTOV, 2$4, b. 
2:ye6t'9t, 260. a. 
^xoifia, 267, b ; 268. a. 
2xoii'o/3aT7j?, 184, b. 
Sxoii'os, 1 jo^ b, 
Sux^povurrat, 197, b. 



T. 

Tayo?, 160^ b. 
Taifia, 264^ b : b. 
Taici'jioi', ill, b. 
TdXavra, 2 JO, a. 
ToAafTOf, 361, a. 
ToAopoc, 64, a. 
ToAoata, lb?, b, 
ToAao-iovpyia, }6?, b. 
Tofita?, jifc, b; 162^ a. 
ToMfwipxot, i6Lb; ?6?. a. 
T<i|t5. i62» b ; lOj^ a. 
Tappos, 26i^ b. 
Td<^oi, 186^ a. 
Tflt^pOTToioi, 36?, a. 
Tappos;, 406, b. 
Tax V7pd</) 01, ^72, IL 
TeVpiinrov, a. 



TcixottokJ?, ?6?. b. 
Tetxos, 2VI, a. 
TeAofiwj', 4i b ; a. 
TcAerat, 258. b, 
T«A<K, i67r0; ?6,. b. 
TeAwi/apxT??. }6;, a, 
TeAwrTj?, 289, b ; 365^ a. 
TeVei/05, l^b. 
Ttpfia, 205, b. 
TeTpd5pa;(^p.ov, 14$, b. 
TcTpoAoyio, ?8j, a. 
Terpaopta, 1 24, a. 
TerpapxTf:, 170^ a. 

Trrpop;ti«» I3O1 a- 

TcTpderrvAo?, 367, a. 
Terpjjpeis, 262. a. 
Terrapcucoi'Ta, oi, 16, a ; 3 73, a. 
Teujfeo, a. 
T^^el/|/<K. il8i a. 
Tidpa. 226, b. 

Tt>TjMa. Sl b; 377. b. 

TtjUTyTctg, 78. b. 
Ti/nTj-n}?, 78, b. 
To«oi eyyeioi, 176, b. 

eyyvoi, I "6. BT 

vavTiKot, 176, b. 
T6«os, rjb, b. 

ToAvTTT), IQI, b. 

Toi^i, 22i a. 
Tofapxoi, 129, b. 
Tofo^KTj, 37, b. 
To^oi/, 3ib. 
Tof oral, 12^^, b ; a. 
Ton-eia, 267. b. 
TopevTtKw. 6j. b. 
Topvyrj, 399, a. 
TpavygwrtBl. b. 
Tpdnt^a, l^j, b. 
Tpdjre^ai, 1 86. b. 

fievTcpat, 96, a. 

jrpwTot, 957a. 
Tpan-cftVai, 3q, a. 
Tpd</»7,f, 264. b. 
Tpiicura, i9r( b. 
TpioKoBe^, 380, a. 
Tpiaxo(no|uie'$t/;ifot, Slj b. 
Tpij36Aos, iSi, a. 
TpieTTjpt'?, 65, b. 
Tp^r|papx^aL, 224, b; 322, b. 
Tpujpopxot. 392. b. 
Tpijjptts, 2bo. b. 

TpiTjpoiToiot, 26l a ; n. 
Tpt/ixt»ro5, 364, b. 
Tpc'jToAo?, 32. b. 
TptVouy, 2S 3. b ; 394, a. 
TptiTTUxa. 160, a. 
TptVa, 18^ a. 
TptTaywi/Kmjs, 20'i. b. 
TpiTTUo, 125, a. 
TpiTTvs, 389, a. 
Tptoi^oAor, ?94, a. 
TpOTraioj', 398, a. 
TpoirwT^p, 26£, a. 
TpoxiAo?, 34i b. 
Tpoxo?, 124, a ; yS, b ; 3^ a. 
Tpu/3Aioi', 120. b. 
Tpuyotiro?, lOl. b. 
Tpuyw^ia, lio, b. 



^ap/jLdKvy, 

TpvTavrj, 399, a. 
Tpv<^aA«ta, a. 
TwAetoi/, 222i a. 
TuAij, 222i a. 
Tu/Li^o?, ifii. a. 
TvfLvavov, 403, a. 
Tv7r(K, 128, b. 
TvpayvK, 401, b. 
Tvpavvoi, 403, a. 



Y. 

'Youttvdia, 209, b. 
'YoAo?, 420, a. 

'Yfipeuti yf>a4>ri, 16, b; 210, a. 
'YSpaywyta, 29^ b. 
'YfipoiAeTTj^, 2;6, a. 
'YSpai/os, i>o. a. 
'YjpavAtc, 2IO. a. 
'Y5p£a, J4?, a. 
'Y^pia^pux, 210, b. 
'YSpOfitAi, 418, b. 
'Y5wp, 207. a. 
'YAt), 260, b. 
'YAAe??, 389, a. 
'YnaiBpoif, I4'5, b. 
'Ytraiflpos, 102. a. 
'YiraoTTio-Tai, l6l. b ; |6(, b. 
*YTraT<K, 1 1 ?, b. 
' Yire'pat, 26a b ; 267, b. 
'YwcpyDi', 140, a ; 141, b. 
'YntvBvv<K, J4, a; 160, a; 

39J. b. 
'Yir^nj, a. 
' Yirrjpeo-ta, 303, b. 
'YrrTjpeTTj?, 162. b. 
'YjToyatoi', 186, a. 
'Ytroyeioi', 1 86. a. 
|Yiroypa<^is, 2gs. b. 
'Yn-oiij^o, 64, b ; 329, a. 
'Yno^oKopoi, lo, a. 
'Ywo^iafJLaTOf 267. a. 
'Yiro*cpiTi79, 2o», D. 
'YiroA'7>'tov, 416, b. 
'YnofjLttove^, 91, b ; 2o6. a. 
'YirovofjLOi, 122. b ; i>2. a. 
'YnoirdSioy, 376, lu 
|YiropxT7M«i. 210, b; 327. a. 
YrroarpaTrfYo^, f,h. 
'YnoifjLOoria, 1 12. a. 
'Yaao^, 200, a. 
'Y^an-ot, 363. b. 



♦oAayyr?, b. 
♦oAayvapxio, 163. b. 
♦oAayf, ifco. b; i6|, b. 
^oAopof, 292, a. 
<frdAof, 192, b. 
^avo^, 176, a. 
<>ap<'Tptt, 292, b. 
^opfxoxetac ypa<^if, I9I, b. 
♦apMoxot, 370, a. 
4faptidKun' ypoiftrj, 2Q2. b 
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^ap<K, 280. b. 

4ap<K, 292, b. 

^axryoLVOv, 1 96, a. 

♦doTjAo?, 29 L 0. 

4>a<ri«. 2Q?, a. 

*<ificT7j?, ?6o. a. 

♦evaiCTj, 1 04, a. 

«frtp>Ti. 14s. a. 

^evytLv, 172, a. 

*dopa, a. a. 

*taAij, iSi* b. 

^iti6<:, 182. b. 

4>op/3<ta, 20> 

♦opctoi', 221. a. 

*6p/u.t7f , 24^, a, 

^opoy. Ji8, a. 

^oprtfyoC, 262. a. 

^oprtKOL, 262. a. 

^parpLa, ?8 j, a. 

4'paTpncov Ypo/i^aTeioi't 3, a. 

^>yY^. i':2. a. 

4>v<Qy. 181, b. 

4>iiAaxes, I ; s, b. 

4>uAaxTi7pioi'. 24, a. 

4>vAapxoi, ift27b; 2Q?, a. 

4»uAi7, 162, a ; iMi a. 

4>vAo<3acrtAtt<. 29^, a. 

<l>GAor. iMi a- 

♦oiTaywyia, 1 50, b. 



X. 

XaA£auu»' fit$o6<H, ^ b. 
XoASai'ctfv i/>)}^tjc$, ^ b. 



Xpva6s, 

Xa\iv6i, 182. a. 
XoAxioticia, 8i, a. 
XoAjco;, i2i a. 
XoAxovy, 12, a ; 82i a. 
Xapaxet, 406, b. 
Xe(p6ypa(^0i', 8}, b. 
XeipoTOveiv, 8^ b. 
XetpoTOt^TOi, 81, b. 
XeipoTovto, u, a ; 8j. b. 
Xe'Av?, 245, 57" 
XeXiavtf, 24%, b ; ^69, a. 
XTjfiVico;, 26 1. b, 
XiAopxia, 16?. b. 
XiTwf, 400, a. 

o^iOToy, 400. a. 
XiTwvioi'. 400. a ; 401, a. 
XiTuviVKOf, 400, a. 
XXaiva, 220. a. 
XAofiu'?, 84i a. 
XAa/u.v2iof , 8^ a. 

XAt5ta>|/, ;J2i BT" 

Xoai, 18], b. 
Xdcc, I )o, a. 
Xo<u?, 85, b. 
XoiVif , 8^, b. 
Xopijyia, 8£. b. 
Xoprjyo?, iib. 
Xopo£i6a(rKaAo?, 842 b. 
Xopo?, 8i a ; iq8, b. 

KvicAiKOf, 822 a. 
Xovy, 8t. b. 
Xpc'ov? 5t<o7, n*?. b. 
XpTjo-fAoAoyot, I ?8. a. 
\pr)(rTrjpLov, f^d, h. 
XpofoAoyca, 8^, b, 
Xpvo-os, 5i b. 



Xpvaovy, J 49, a. 
Xvrpa, 23 ^D. 
Xvrpot, i?o. a. 
Xw/xa, b; 186. a. 



*oAu>»', 42, b. 
♦eAtof, or ♦e'AAioi/, ^ b. 
♦ev^rvypcw^*^? ypo-i"}, 314. a. 
♦evfiofliiTTcpos, 367, a. 
♦evSoTrtptn-TepoyTi^I. a. 
*5<^(.(rMa, 62, a ; 147, b ; vjt, a. 
*>?^<K, 22I1 a ; 3iT7b. 
^tAot, 41, b. 
*v<eTijp, ji;^ a. 



O. 

•n/5oi, iQ>, b; 389. a. 
'O^cioi', 221, 
'npeiov, 207. b. 
'ClpoX.oyiov, 206. b. 
'Opoo-KOTTo?, 464 a. 
'fl<rxo<^pia, 278, a. 
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ABACUS. 



A. 

Abacns, l 
Ablfgminn. jij>. a. 
Abolla, L i^- 
Abrogare legem. 12?. b. 
Ab«ulntio, 2i6. a. 
Acceusi, 1 6;, b; i68. b. 
Accfngus, Li b. 
Acclnmatio, 2. a. 
Accubatlo, It a, 
Accnbitoria vostis, }$^, a. 
Ac4.usatio. 121. a. 
Accnsator, 6, a ; 2i6. a. 
Acciisatorura Ilbtlli, b. 
Acfrra, i, b. 
An'tulmlmn. 2. b. 
Aihaicuni focdui*, |, a. 
Aries, 1 09, b. 
Acilla lex, 226. a. 
AciUa Calpumia lex, 18^ b. 
Acinaces, b. 
AcLsculus, 4^ b. 
Aclis, ^ a ; 20i. a. 
Acntama, ^ a. 
Acroiwlis, 4, a. 
Acrtitorium, ^ a. 
Acta, ^ b. 

diurna, ^ K 

forensia, 4 b. 

Jurare In, 4, b. 

militaria, 4 b. 

patruui, ^ b. 

BPnatus, ^ b. 
Actio. a ; III. b. 

exeixitorla, 160. b. 

fiduclaria, nQ. a. 

Injuriiiriiin. 21;. a. 

Injure, 6» a. 

Logls or Legiiima, j^a. 

«ie pauperis, 288, a. 

de i»ecuHo, }J9, b, 

ret uxorite. or dutin, 14?. b. 

restiiiitoria, 2it. b. 

Sopulcbri vlolali, iqo. b. 
Actionem dare, b. 

cdere, j. b. 
Actor. 61 a. 

pu))llcuA, 6, a. 
Actuari^ naves, 6, a ; 262, a. 
Actiurii, 61 a ; 2^2, b. 
Actuii. 6, b; |oo. b. 

minimufl, 6. b. 

qnadratus, 6, b. 



AtS. 

Actus simplex, & b. 
Acu8, 61 b. 

Adcrcscendi Jure, 704, a. 
Addtco, 48, b ; 50, a. 
Addictl, 269^ b. 
Adompiio equl, 80^ b. 
Adtinos, 1 ?, a. 
Adtinitas, i;, a. 
Adgiiati, 98^ a. 
A<lgnntio. 281 a. 
Adiecti, 6jb. 
Admiftsionaies, 6, b. 
Admissionum proxirous, 6^ b. 
AdoleKXDtcti, 212. b. 
Adopt io, J, a. 
Adoratio, 1^ b. 
Adrogatio, i a. 
Ailsertor, ^ a. 
Adsessor, 4?, a. 
Advi rsaiia, 8^ a, 
Advemii ius, fjj a. 
Aduil«rium (< Ireelc). ^ b. 
Adnlteriura (Roman), 8, a, 
Adultl 6, b ; 212. b. 
A'ivocAtus, 8^ b. 
Aeljutia iex, 226. a. 
Aedes, j6'», b. 

Bacra, !66, b. 
Aevilles. 8, b. 

cfreales, b. 
Acditimi, lo^ a. 
Aeditui, 10, a. 
Aedituml, lo. a» 
Aegis, lOj b. 
Aelia 1«'X, 226. a. 

Sent la lex, 226, a. 
Aemilia lex, 226. a. 

fiiiel)ia lex, 228. a. 

Ix^pidi lex, 2?<. i). 

Scauri lex. 248. b. 
Aenatorcs, Mi a 
Aenei nummi, 12, a; 341. b. 
Aeoum, 11, a. 
Aeora, ii^ a. 
Aera. 12» a. 
Aerarii, 11^ a. 

Tribuni, 12^ b ; 385, b. 
Aorarinm, iij b. 

niililare. li, b. 

J'raelores ad, li, b. 
* sanctum, K 
Aeril nummi, 341, b. 
Ae?, I 2, a. 
Ae* (money), 12, a. 

alienum, 12^ a. 

circumforaneum, 12^ a. 

equebtre, 12^ a ; is6. b. 



ALLOCOTIO. 

Acs grave, ll^ a ; 4T. b. 

hordearium, or hordiariam, 
111 a; I56»b. 

militare, ii. a. 

nxoriuni, 12, b. 
Aefitlvae leriae. 177. b. 
Aetollcum foedus, a. 
Affines, LL a. 
AffiriltRs, LL a. 
Agasu, LL b. 
Agema, LL b. 
Ager. i|. b. 

iteratus, IL b. 

publicum. I }. b. 

pcriptiiarius, { ?i. a. 
Agger. 14. b; a ; 102^ h. 
Agitator, ^ a. 
Agmen. 16^ a. 

pilatum, 167, a. 

quadrutum, 167, a. 
AgtuiU, 98, a. 
AgnatiorgB, a. 
Agnomen. 271^ b. 
Agonales, ?i6, b. 
Apnnalia. li a. 
Agon* Ubis, iid. b. 
Agnnia, i%. a. 
Agonlum Martiale, ls, a. 
Agonu$, If, a. 
AflCoranomi. i j[, b. 
Agrariae lege*, 14^ b. 
Agraulia, 15, b. 
Aprini*^nsore!», 16, a. 
Agruiiiinu, 16, a. 
Ahenuni, 1 1^ a. 
Ala, 16. b. 

Alae, HL b; i7t. b. 
AlabibtT, |6, b. 
AUil)a>tnmi, 16, b, 
Alare«, 161 b. 
Alarii, 16. b. 
Alauda, y^, a. 

Ipfriii, rj^ a. 
AUx'galerus. zL a. 
Ail)um. rj. a. 

Judlciim, n. a. 

Senatortum, rj, a. 
Alea, 1^ a. 
Aleator. li a. 
Ale»«, 50, a. 
Aiicuia, a. 

Aiimentarii puert et puellae, 

ir b. 
AlTpllui, b. 
AlipUie. b. 
Aliteg, «Oj a. 
AllucutioT n b; 185^ a. 
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ALTARE. 

Altare, }i, a. 

Aluta, 6i, b. 

Amanuensis. iS^ a. 

Ambarvalio, 4^ a. 

Ambitus, 18^ a. 

Ambrosia, a. 

Ambubaiae, 1^ a. 

Ambulationes. 208. a. 

Amburbiale, a. 

Amburbium, i<j, a. 

Amentum, 200. a. 

Amicire, 1^ a. 

Amictoriura. 13, a; hk. b. 

Amictus. 19, a. 

Amphlctyones. Tg, b. 
Ampbitbeatrwn. 21. a. 

Ampbora, aj, a ; 216, b ; 
4iia. 

Ampliatio, 23, b ; an. b. 
Ampulla, li b; 2L b; 56, b. 
Ampullarius, 2^ a. 
Amuletum, 24. a. 
Amussis, or Atnussium, 74, b. 
Anagiiostae, 24, b. 
Anatocismus, 177, a. 
Ancilla, }ib, b. 
Ancora. 268. a. 
Ancones, j2o, b. 
Andabatae, ig;, a. 
Angaria, 25, a. 

Augarlarum exbibiUo, or prae- 

statio, 25j a« 
AngiportuB, or Angiportum, 

2;. a. 

Angustus clavus, 32, b. 
Animadversio censorlo, 80. a. 
Anio novuB, jo^ a. 

vetus, |o, a. 
Anpaleg maximi, ns. b; |C4, b. 
Annalis lex, 226. b ; Ji4, a. 
Annona. 2f, a. 

civlca, LSii b. 
Annul! aurei Jus, b. 
Annulorum Jus, 2£, b. 
Annulos, 25^ b. 
Annus magnus, 66, a. 
Anquina, iG?, b. 
Anquisitto. 26, a ; 216 b. ' 
Antae, 26, a. 
Anteambulones, 26. b. 
Antocprisores, 26, b. 
Antecf)€na, «^ b. 
Antecurtiores, 26, b. 
Auteflxa, 26, b. 
Antenieridianum tempos, IJ4, 

Antenna, 267, a. 
Antepilani, i6^, b; i68. b. 
Antegignani. 168, b. 
Antla lox, 2|6. a. 
Anticum. 214. b. 
Antiquarii, 219, a, 
Anilta, 13, a. 
Antoniae lege8. 226. b. 
Apaturia, 27, b. 
Aperta navU, b. 
Apex, 2I, a. 
Aplustre, 264. b. 
Apodectac, 18. a. 



ARRA. 

Apodyterlum, j6, a. 
Apollinares luili. 242, b. 
Ap<»phorcla. iB. b. 
Apolbeca, 28^ b ; ;8. b. 
Ajxjtlieosif, 28^ b. 
Apparitio, 2^, a. 
Appari tores, 29, 
Appellatio (Greek), 23, a. 

( Koman), 29, a. 
Aprilis, 66, a. 
Apuleia lex, 226. b. 
agraria lex, 226, b. 
frum»>nturia lex, 226, b. 
miijestaiw lex, 226, b. 
Aqua, 23, b. 
Alexundrina, }o, b. 
Algentia, |o, b. 
Alsietina. or Augusta, jo^ a. 
Appia, JO, a. 
Claudia, }o, a. 
Crabra, }o. b. 
Julia, JO, a. 
Miircia, ?o. a. 
Sepiimianu, jo, h. 
Tepula, JO, a. 
Trdjnna, ^ b. 
Virgo, lo, a. 
Aquae ductus, 29, b. 

et Ignis interdicLio, 171. a. 
Aquurii, ji, a. 
Aqulla, J4r. a. 
AqulllTcr, 169, b. 
Ara, jij, a. 
Aratrum, ^i^ b. 
Arbiter, 2ii b. 
Arbiter bibendi, b. 
Arbitrium, i88. a. 
Area, a; 188, b. 
Area, ex. 19. ^ 
Area publica, ij6, b. 
Arcera, a. 
Archiater, }), a. 
Archimagirus. 97, a. 
Ardiimimus, 188, a; 256, a. 
Archliectura, n, a. 
Archon, h. 
Arcus, ^6, a ; 22, b. 
triurnphulis, |6, b. 
Constautini, ^3, b. 
DrusI, n. a. 
Gallieni, JT, b. 
Septimii Severi, n, a. 
Tltl, J7. a. ^ 
Area, 17, a. 
Areiopagus, J7, a. 
Arena, a. 
Arctalogi, jg, a. 
Argei, jg, a, 
Argentani, jg, a. 
Argentum. 40, a. 
Argyraspldes, 40. a. 
A ries, 40^ a. 

Arma, Armatura, 41, a. 
Armarium, 4^ a. 
Arroaiura levTs, no, a. 
Armllla, 42^ b. 
Armilustrium, 42, a. 
Arra, Arrubo, or Arrba, Ar- 
rbabo, 42, a. 



AU8PICIUM. 

Anwatio, 3i a. 
Ars Cbaldaeorum, ^ K 
Artalia, 4J, a. 
Artopta, 2()i, a. 
Artoptlcii, 297. a. 
Arvales Fratres, £}, a. 
Arundo, J64, a. 
Arura, ^ a. 
Aru&pices, !<,9, b. 
Arx,4), b. 
As, b. 
As libralis, ^ b, 
Asanienla, 126, b. 
Ascia, 44, a. 
Aslarcnae, 4^, a. 
AssameDta, J26, b. 
Assarius, 44, a. 
Asseres lecUcarli, 211^ b. 
Assertor, 45, a. 
Aasertus, 44, a. 
Asses Usurae, b. 
Assessor, 4?, a. 
As^idui, 240, b. 
Assiduitas 181 b. 
Astragalus, 45, a. 
Astro logi, 457b. 
Astrologia, 45. b. 
Asironomi, 45^ b. 
Asyli Jus, 46, a. 
Asylum, 

AtellanaeT'abulae, 46, b. 
Atemia i'arpeia lex7 T26. b. 
Athenaeum, 46, b. 
Alhletae, 43ji a. * 
Atla lex, 276, b. 
Atilia lex, 22b, b. 
Atlnia lex, 220, b. 
Atlantes, ^ b. 
Atramentum, 48, a. 
Atrium, 48, a; 142. b. 
Auctio, 48, b. 
Auctor, 48, b. 
Auctoresneri, 49, b. 
Auctoramcntum, 38, b; 194, b 
AnctoratI, 194, b. 
Auctoritas, 43, b. 

senatus, ijb, a. 
Auditorium, 49, b. 
Aufidia lex, 07 b. 
Augur, 49, b. 

Auguraculum, 4I, b; fo, b 

?66. a. 
Augurale, jo^ b ; 74. b. 
Augurium, 49, b ; ySj b. 
Augustales, $2^ b. 
Angustalla, £2, b. 
Auguslu-s 5h a; 68. a. 
Avia, »• 
Aulaeum. i^li 
Aurelia lex, 226, b. 
Aures, J2, a. 

Aureus nummus, <». b; j^, b 
Auricbalcum, J41, b. 
Auriga, 8g, a. 
Aurum, jj, b. 

coronarium, ^4. a. 

vlcesimartum. 11, k 
Aospex, 49j b. 
Auspicium, 43, b ; 1 18, b. 

2 0 
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AUTHEPSA. 

Authepea, 5^ a. 
Aatonomi. m. a. 
Auxilia. u^T h. 
AuxilUn-!*, 170, b. 
Auxiliarii, no, b. 
Axainenta, n6, b. 
Axis, a. 



Babylonii, ^j, h. 

nutneri, 45^ b. 
Baccbanaiia. ii^^ b. 
Baebht lex, 2x7. a. 

Aeiuilm lex, a, 
Balinpae, {4, b. 
Balineum, <4, b. 
BdlUla, Ballista, iSii a. 
Balwar, y, b. 
Balm'tttor, ^ b. 
Balneum, b. 
Balteui^, or Ualtca, b. 
Baltcuit, 57, a. 
Bapti^t»'^lUIll, 56, a. 
Bttrulhniin, 5^ u. 
Barba, 57, u. 
Barbttirneiie, ^ b. 
Barbaiull. 53, b. 
BaiK-audii, 5^, b. 
Basilica, 5i b. 
Basis, I or. b. 
Brti^ierna, a. 

Haxa, or Baxea, {8^ a. 
Belliirhi. <jT, a. 
Beiielii-iarius, ^8^ b. 

Renenclutn, j8, b. 
Benignltas, 18^ b. 
Bea, 44. a. 

Bessf^i^ b. 

Bcsliarii, $R, b. 

BibatiiH, 128^ b. 

Bililiopola, $8, b. 

Bibliolhma, $8, b. 

Bldeim, a ; 268. b. 

BidenialTsg, a. 

Bidiaei, $9, a. 

hi^A, or Wg'*e, 114, b. 

Biguii, 1 36. b. 

Billix, {64. b. 

Bipennis. fff, b. 

Bireinis, ^ b ; 260, a. 

Bis^xtilis annus, 6^, b. 

BLsscxtum, 62. b. 

BiMcxtus. ftTTb. 

Borabj'ciiium. iyj, a. 

Bona, ^ b 
caducu, a. 
hik'^, by, a. 

Bonorum cessio, 60, a. 
coDhUu, 60, a. 
emtio, et emtor, 60, b. 
post««*«l(), b ; 6a b. 

Bracae, or Braccae, 62, a. 

Braviiim, ^ a, 

Bruttiani, 62. b. 

Bucciiiu, 62j b. 



CAPISTRUM. 

Buccinator, 11, a. 
Bua ijia*', jqt, b. 
Bulla, 62, Sr~ 
Bura, or Huris, ji, b. 
Busiimrii, 6?, a. 
Bu8tum, 6?j a ; i8q, a. 
Buxum, bi, a. 
BytMus, bjt a- 



c. 

Caduci'ator, 6l b. 

Caduc<>U8, {Ll a. 

Caducum. 6q. a. 

Cadu8. li^b; 6(, b. 

Caecillalfxd-' o iisoribn?, 227, a. 
t lex de vectigaUbUii. 227, a. 
liidia lex, 227, a. 

Caelatura, 6^, b. 

Caelia lex, i}(>, a. 

Ca^-menta. 2<8. a. 
I Caesar. 6^ a. 
1 Caetra, ffj^ a. 
1 Calaniistrum, 64, a. 

Calaii.iis, 6^ a. 

Calaritica, io|. a. 

Calaihus, 6^ a. 

Calatorfs, loi. a. 

Calceanien, b. 

Calci-aiueutiim, 6^ b, 

Calceus, 64, b. 

Calculator, 65^ a. 

Calculi, a; 221. a. 

Calda lav.itio, 56, a. 

Caldui ium, i6. a. 

Calendue, bj^ b. 
; Caletidarium, 6$^ a ; 176. b. 

Calida, a. 

CaliKa, 68, a. 

Callx. fe2x a. 

Callls, 68, b. 

Calones, filL b. 

Calpurtiia lex do ambltu. 18, b. 
lex de repetuudiK, jiQ, a. 

Calvatica, loj. a. 

Calumtiia. 66, b. 

Calx. 88, a. 

Camara, 6^ a. 

Camera, fa a. 
. GimUlaertJamUll, 69. a ; i^t.a. 

Caminui), 145. a. 
1 Campestre, 69^ a, 
' Canalis, {O, b. 
! Cancel larius, f^. b, 
' Cancel li. 6q, a ; 107. b. 
1 Candela. b. 
! Cartilclabrum, 69, b. 
I Camlldaill, aQTT b. 
! Candidatiis, l8. b; )8c. a. 
: Canepliorus. 30, a. 
I Canisirum. jOj a. 
j Cantharus, 30, b. 

Cantbus, 124. a. 
I Canticum, 30, b. 
! Canuleia lex, 227. a. 

CapUtrum, 30^ b. 



CENSL'S. 

Capite censl. 7i. a. 

dpi lb den I inn I io. u.m. 

Capitis mInuUo, jtj a. 

CkpitoHni, 242, b. 
ludi, ?42. b. 

Capsa, 70^ b. 

Capttarii, 56, a; ji, a. 

Captiu, )oj. b. 

Capulinn, 188. a. 

CapuluB, ill a. 

CapuU 31. a. 
extorum, 7 1. b. 

Caracal la, 37, a. 

Career, a. 

Carceres, 83, b; 107, b. 

Carcbesiuni. 12, a ; i66v b. 

Carenum, 416. h. 

Carraeii s«'cul.tre, 14}, b. 

Uarnieiilalla, ili a- 

Carnifex, 32, b. 

Carpenluni, n, b. 

Carptor, a. 

Carrago, jh a. 

Carruca, jj. a. 

Carrus, orTlarrum, if. a. 

Caryaiides, JL*- 

Caryatis, 21i a. 

Caii-sla lex, 227, a. 
i^ptiria, 227. «. 
tabellaria, 2;6. a. 
Teremla frumenuria, 22:. 1 

Cassis. b ; iq2. b. 

Ca^^lellarii, ii, u. 

Castellum aquae, 11, tx. 

Castra, Ih^. 
stativa, TJ^ b. 

Castretisis corona, n8. b. 

Cataphracti, 36. a. 

Catapulta, ?8i. a. 

Cataracta, 36, a. 

Catasta, rjo, a. 
I C«itela, 76. h; 201. a. 
I CatelU, 7^ b. 

Catena, 36, b. 
! Catervaril, 19;. a. 

Cathedra, 76, b. 

Catillum, or Catillos, 33. a. 

Catlllo-s 256. a. 

Catinum. or Catinus, 33, a 

Cavaedium, 142. b. 

Cavoa, 83, a; J71, a. 

Cavcre, 213. b; 77. b. 

Caupo. 33. a. 
[ Canpona, 33. a, 

Caasla, 33. b. 

Cauterium, 29;, b. • 

Cautio. 77. b. 

Cavum aeiliiiiii, 14*, b. 

Celcree, 38, a. 

Celenitn tribuuuit. ?8s. a. 

Cclla, 78, a ; 142, b ; ^67. a. 
calJaria, 5^ a. 

Cellarius, 787a. 

Celles, it^ b. 

Cenotapbiiini, b^ 
j Censere, i a, 
I Censor, 38, b ; loi. a. 

Censura, 38, b. 
, C^uaus. J8, b; 3i, b ; 24^. a. 
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CENSUS. 

Census (Greek), 8i.b. 
Uentesima, 8l. ft. 

rerutn venalium, 8r, a. 
Centesimae usura*?, l^6, b. 
Cenlumviri, 8/, a, 
(Jenturla. lo;, b ; i66.b; i68.a; 
Ilia. 

Centuriata comltla. lo^, a. 
Centurio, 165, a ; 166^ b ; iftg, a 

primus, i6Q. b. 

primipill, 169, b. 
Centussls, ^ a. 
Cera, 81, b. 
Cerue, ig^ b ; 16:^ b. 
Ceratae tabulae, z6o. a. 
CereaUa. 82^ b. 
CerevWa, fii^b. 
Ceniere here litatem, 20?. b. 
Ceroma, 82, b. 
Certamen. jZj b. 
Cerucbl, 267. a. 
Cessio botiuruui, 6c, a. 
Cesitlus pons, loi. a. 
Oestrum, aq;. b. 
CVstus, 8 1, b. 
Cetra, fij, a. 
Chaldaei, 4<.b. 
Cliaristia, 8}, b. 
Charta. 2?8.b. 
Chelrononiia, 8?.b. 
Cheniscus. 26 1. 1>. 
Cbirograpbum, 8i.b. 
ChlaniyB, a. 
Choregia, b. 
Choregus, 8^ b. 
Chorus, at a. 
Chronologia, b. 
Chrysf ndeUi. 86, b. 
Cldaris, 376, b. 

Ctncia, orMuneralis, lex, 227, b. 
Cinctus, 401, b. 

Gubiniis. ?83. a. 
Cinerarius, 6^ a. 
Clngulum, 41, b; 422. b. 
Cioiflo, 6^. a. 
Cippus, 86, b. 
Circenses ludi, 83, o. 
Circui tores, ji, a. 
Circus, 8^, a. 
Cisium, a. 
CIsta, cjoTa ; J4y, b. 
Cistophorus, ^ b. 
Cithara, 24^;. a. 
Civica corona, 118, a. 
Civile Jus, 218, a. 
Civis, 91. b. 
CivUas7T«reek)v go, b. 

(Roman), gi , b. 
ClariBaiio, i^ b. 
Cla8»ica corona, 118, b. 
ClassicI, i^i.a. 
Classicum. 1 1 8. a. 
Clathri, 1 44, b ; 40Q. a. 
Claudia lex. 22% b. 
Cluvis. j<>8. a. 
ClaustraTSL a ; 215,8. 
Olavus angusms, 92, b. 

an nails, 92^ b. 

latus, fj2i ^' 



COMPITALIA. 

Clepsydra, 207. a. 
Clibanaril, t6, a. 
Cliens, Q}, dT 
CHenteiaTg?. b. 
Clipeus. b ; 94, a. 
Cliiellae, aii ^ 
Cloaca, 04, a. 
Cloacarium, ^ a. 
Cloacarum curatores, 94, b. 
Clodiue leges, i8?. a ; ^27. b. 
Coa vcstis, 94, b. 
Coactor, 81, a ; 9^ b ; 42I. b« 
Cochlea, 23^ a; 94, b. 
Cochlear, 94, b. 
Codex, ifi, b ; gj, a. 
C^ex Gregorlanus et Hermo* 
gianns, q;. a. 

Justlnianus. 95. a. 

Theodosiauus, ^ a. 
Coelia, or Caelia, lex, ij^ a. 
Cooraptio, i5T, a. 
Coena, g?. a ; 96, b. 
Coenaculum, 141. b. 
Coenatio, gji ^^ 
Coenatoria. b ; 359, a. 
Cugiiati, 98. it. 
Cognatio.^. a. 
Cognltor, bT^. 
Cognomen, 2321 ^« 
Coheres, 2ot. b. 
Cohors, 163^ b. 
Cohories Alariae, b. 

equitatae, 121^ a. 

peditatae, ni, a. 

vigilum. 171. a. 

urbanae, ijij, a. 
Collectio, 21 5 , b. 
Collegae, 98, a. 
Collegium, 93, a. 
Colobium, 401. b. 
Colonla, 38, b. 
Colon us, 9^ b. 
Colored, 2C);, a. 
Colossus. 101. a. 
Colum, tor, a. 

Culumbarium, 101. b ; 190, a. 
Columna. 101. b. 

rostrata, ic2. b. 
Columnartum, 132, b. 
Colus, 191, b. 
Coma, loi. a. 
Commentarii senatus, ^ b. 
Commissatio, 104, a; an. a. 
Comitla. 104, a. 

calata, ic?, a. 

centuriata, ics. a. 

curiata, 104. b. 

tributa, T08, a. 
Comnieatus, j 10. b. 
Commentarii sacrorum, JC4, a. 
Conimentarium, 1 10, b. 
(^onmit-ntarius, 1 10, b. 
CommfTclum, qz, a. 
Commissoria lex, 227. b. 
Comoedta, 110, b. 
Comperendinatlo, im, b. 
Comperendinl dies, iji b. 
Competitor, 18, b. 
Cumpitalia, 112. b. 



CORNELIA UNCIARIA. 

Compitalicil ludi, 112. b. 

Conipluvium, 142, b. 

Concamerata sudatio. 56. a. 

Conceptivae feriae, 112, b. 

Concilium, 112. b. 

Conditlvum, iqo, a. 

Condltorium, 140. a. 

Conditurae, 418, a. 

(Conductor, 81^ a. 

Condus, "^9, a. 

Confarreatio, 2;f. b. 
i Congiariura, 1 12, b. 
j Conj^ius, II J, a. 

Conjurati, 400, a. 
I Conjuratlo, 400, a. 

Conuubiura, 2;i, a. 

Conopeum, iii^a. 

Conqulsi tores, llL »• 

Consangulnei. 9^ a. 

Conscripti, m, ju 

Cunsecratio, 2^ a; 2M,b. 

Consilium, 104, a. 

Consualia, ii), a. 

Consul, uj, b. 

Cousulares, 116. 1>. 

Consularis, 1 1 6, b. 

Consulti, 217, b. 

ConsuUores, 217, b. 

Contio, fi6. b. 

Controversia, 21?. b. 

Contuberuales, 1 16. b. 

Contiibornium, 117, a ; 168, b ; 

IBi a- 
Contus, 266. b. 

Convetitio in niannm, a. 

Cunventus, 112. b; 117, a. 

Couvitium, 212, b. 

Convivil niagister, 357, b. 

rex, b. 
Ck)nvivlum, js7. a. 
Cooptari, 98, 1). 
Cophious, 117, a, 
Corbicula, 117, b. 
Corbis, uiTbr 
Corbitae, lij, b. 
Corbula, 117, b. 
C!ornelia lex — 

agraria, 228, a. 

do alea, a. 

de civilate, 2t8, a. 

de falsis, i7j, b. 

frumentaria, i8(. a. 

de Injuriis, 217. b. 

judiciarla, 2>6. b. 

mojcstatis, 247, a. 

de novis tabeliis, 228, a, 

nummaria, 228, a. 

de parricldio, 228, a. 

de proscriptione el pro- 
scriptls, 31 1, b. 

de repetundis, J19, a. 

de saccrdotils, 324. a. 

de sicariis et venelicle, 212. 
a; 228. a. 

suniptuaria, 2t;, b. 

testameutaria, vjj, b; 228. 

! tribunldft. 228. a. 
1 unciaria, 2z8. a. 

2 G 2 
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CORNELIA. 

Cornelia Bacbia lex, iS,. b; 
228. a. 

Caedlia lex, 18}, a. 

et Caocilla lex, 2281 a. 
Coiiiicines, LL 
Coi nu, 1 17, a. 

Comua, 2j8, a ; 24^, b ; 267. a. 
Corona, 132. b ; n 8. a. 

c^trensis, uSj b. 

clvicii, 118, a. 

cla«8lca, 118, b. 

convlvialis, 1 1^ b. 

funebris, iiq, a. 

gramiiifn, 118, a. 

munilis, 1 1 8. ^. 

natalitlii, ih^, b, 

navalis, 118^ b. 

Duptialis, 119. b. 

obaidiunallfi, 118. a. 

olt'ugiiiu, 118. b. 

ovalis, n8. b. 

rostrata, li3j b. 

sacerdotal is, 119. a. 

sop 11 Ulna lis, 119, ji. 

tiiumjilulis 118. b. 

vallaris. 118. "ST 
Coronf s, mi. b ; 119, b. 
CoriKirati, ^S. a. 
Corporatlo, «^ a. 
Corpus, n. 
Cortina, 115, h. 
Corvua, ii^t b. 
Corytoa, jj^ b. 
Cosmetae, 120, a. 
Cosmi. 1 20. a. 
Cothurnus 120. a. 
Ootyla, izo, b. 
Coviuarii, in. a. 
Covinus, 120. b. 
Crater, Cratera, I2r^ a. 
Creditutn, 13, b, 
Crepida, 121, a. 
Crepidata tragocilia, H2. a. 
Crepidines, 412, b. 
Creta, 88^ a. 

Creiio hercdltatU, loj. b. 
Crimen, m. a. 
Crista, 192, b. 
Crocota, m. a. 

Crotallstrfa, 126. a. 
Crotilum, 1 26. a. 
Crusla, 6^. a ; 152, a. 
Crux, nil a- 
Crypta, 881 a; 121, b. 
Cryptoporticus, nij b. 
Ctpsibiai machlna, a. 
Cul)ii ularli, i 22, h. 
Cubiculuni, 22^ b ; 38^ a ; 122, 

a; 14J, a. 
CiUiitom, 97, b. 
Cu.Mius, 112, a. 
Cucullus, nil a. 
Cudo. or Cudon, 122. a. 
Culcita, 222. a. 
Culeus, 122^ a. 
Culina, a. 
Culleus, 122. a. 
Cttlter, 111 a ; vxt, a. 
Cultrariua, 122^ b. 



DEDUCT0RE8. 

Cumatium, 12^ b. 
Cumera, 2^2. a. 
Cumeruni, 212^ a. 
Cunabulo, 212. a. 
Cuneus. tj^ a ; 122, b ; a. 
Cuniculus, ii2j b. 
Cupa, b ; ^17, a. 
Curator, loi^ a ; 122. b. 
Cura tores, in, a. 

antionac, i2|, a. 

aquarura, H. a. 

ludururn, I2t. a. 

religionum, ii;, a. 

V I arum, 41 L a. 
Curia, loo, b; 12?. a. 
Curiae, loo. b ; U4, b. 
Curiales, joo. b. 
Curiata coraitia, 104, b. 
Curio, I i J, b. 

niaxlmus, iii b. 
Curriculum, 12?. b. 
Currus, 1 21, b. 
Cursores, I2y. a. 
Curfius, 83, a. 
Curulls setlit. b. 
Cuspis, i32i b. 
Custodei, Custodiae, ^ b. 
Custos urbia, 307. b. 
Cyathus, 12$, a. 
C^rclas. I25i b. 
Cyma, i2i, b. 
Cyniatlum, n^j b. 
Cyniba, 12s. b. 
Cymbalum, iiii b. 



D. 



Dare actionem, J, b. 
Daricus, 126. b. 
Decanus, in. a. 
December, 661 a. 
Dccempeda, rn a. 
Decemviri, a. 
legibus scrlbendia, in. a; 
22 8. b. 

lltl^us, or stliiibus, Judican- 

dis, 123. b. 
sacronim, or sacriA faciendis, 

127. b. 

Dcceniialia, or Decennia, 128, a. 

Decimatio, 128. a. 

Dccretum, 128. a ; 2H. b ; 

i 16. a. 
Decumae, 128. a. 
De^umanl, 128. a. 
Decunds, 128, b. 
Decurlae, no. b. 
Decuriones, icq, b ; 166^ b. 
Dccursoria, j02. b, 
Decusbls, 
Dedicare, m, a. 
Dedicatio, 2rL b. 
Dedlticil, 128, b. 
Deditin, 128. a. 
DeUuctores, 18^ b. 



DIVIXATIO. 

Defmtnm, 416, b. 
Ikdator, ii£. b. 
Delectus, 167, a. 
IMia, 1 :8,~6r^ 
Delphiuac, 8^ b. 
Do phlnla, 1 2q, a. 
Delubrum, t66. b. 
Demarcbl, 1 2^ a. 
1 )emens, tij, a, 
IVni' nsum. a; 141. a. 
Dementia, 12?. a. 
Deminutio capitis, 71, a. 
DemiurgI, 129, a. 
Demits, Liij a. 
Dtnariius, i^o, a. 

aureus, ^ b. 
Denicales ft- riue, 190. b. 
Dena, or Dentale, ii^ b ; iqt, b. 
Deportatli\ 17?. b. 

in iusulam, 17 {. b. 
Deportatus, b. 
Depositum, J9. b. 
I>erc)g:ire lei,'Pni, 22;. b. 
Designator, l88, a. 
I't^sultur, 1 jo. l>. 
Detcstatio bacrurum, 105, a. 
Deverwrium, 77, a. 
Deunx. 4^ a. 
Dextans, ^ a. 
Diadt'ma, 1 )o. b. 
Waeta, gj, b ; ML b. 
DiaetetJte, 1 jo, b. 
Dialia flumeii, 183, a. 
Diartuu). u». a, 
Dicere, u±. a- 
IHctator. iili b. 
nidi a l^x, 2j|, b. 
Diem dictre, 216. a. 
Dies. IJ4, b, 

CiviHgr ij^ b. 

oomltiales, m. b. 

coniperendinl, ijf, b. 

fasti. liia; ilia. 

fertati, i^. b. 

fCBii. Liiia, 

intercist. ih, a. 

Naturalis, 1^4. b. 

neta.stl, ih> a. 

proeliales, 1J5, b, 

profestl, I5f, a. 

stati, iJiTb. 
Diffiirreatio, i {9, b. 
i)igilUi», 292, a. 
Dimacbae. i}f,b. 
Dlnimsnm, j4l, a, 
Diminuiio capili?, 2I, a. 
Diotiysia, 1 b. 
Diota, 117, a. 
Diploma, H7. a. 
Diptycha, ijli b. 
Irlribiiore.s. 107. b. 
Discesbio, ] j6. a. 
Disdnctu*. 401. b. 
Dlsdpula, 4io. b. 
Discus. 1 }7, b. 
Dispensator, 6^, a. 
Divernorlum, 12i *• 
Diviuatio, Lii b. 

(law term), 139, a. 
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DIVIS0RE8. 

Divisores, iSj b. 
DlvortUini, HQ. a. 
Di%nis, 25^ a. 
Dodrans, 44, a, 
Dolabella, i?q. b. 
Dolabra, I ?9. b, 
Doliiim, i^o^b; 417, a. 
Dolo, 1 40. a. 

Dominiam, a ; uo. a. 
Dominus, 140, a ; 194. b ; j j8, b. 

funeris, 188. a. 
Doniitia lex, ? ?4. a. 
Domo, de, b. 
DoiDiu, 140, a. 
Dona, 145,8. 
Doiiaria, 14;, a. 
iXinatlo, 1B2, b. 
DonaLivuni, uj, a. 
Donnitoria, 14?. a. 
1)08 (Greek), a. 

(Iloman), 14?, b. 
Drachma, b ; 405, b. 
I>raco, J4?, b. 
Draconanus, ?4?. l>- 
Ducenarii, i^^Ta; 217, a. 
Duceiite^ima. 8?, a ; 408, a. 
DuilUa lex. 228, b. 

Maenla lex, 2281 b. 
Dnlciarii. 297, b. 
Duodfclni ecripra, 21L a. 
Duplarii, a. 
Dupllairii, 146, a. 
Duplicatlo, 6i a. 
Dupondiiim, aqt, a. 
Dupondliis, 44. a. 
Dusi.-jis, 44, a. 
Duumviri, loi . a; 1^6, a. 

juri dicuudo, 100. b. 

navales. 14^, a. 

perduellioriis, 290. a, 

quiuqueurialeg, 146, b. 

sacrl, 146, b. 

sacronim, y6, b. 



Ecnlcus, n^, a. 
Kdere actlcKien>, 5, b. 
Edicttun, a. 

uovnm, 148. a. 

perpetuuni, 148, a. 

repentinuiii, 148, a. 

tralatiUutn, b. 

vetus, 148, a. 
EdititH, 2167a. 
Mitor, h. 
Elaeollieaium, 56, a. 
Electrum, 145, b, 
Eleusinia, 14Q, b. 
Ellychnium, 241. b. 
Eraanclpatio, i£i,b. 
Emblema, uii a. 
Emeriti, a ; 167, b. 
Emiaaarium, ist, a. 
Emjiorium, 1 s 2, b. 
ElDcuusUca, 295, a. 



FABULA TABERNARIA. 

Endrotnis, i;2, b. 

Knsts, 4ij b ; 196, a. 
Entasis, loi. b ; lU. b. 
Kphebia, b. 
Kpbippium, 154, a. 
Ephuri, 154, a. 
Epibatae, 1 sy, a. 
Kpideraiurgi, 129, b. 
Epirbediuni, }22, a. 
Eplatylfjjm, Liii b. 
Epitapliiiiin, 189. a. 
Epithalamiura, 2>o. b; i;2, b. 
Epuloncs. 1^6, a. 
Kpulum Jovia, i;6, a. 
Kqucstris ordo, 157, b. 
Kquiria, 156, a. 
Kqiiiles, 156, a; JM, b. 
Kquiium transvecilo, 197, a. 
Equuleus, i;9, a. 
Equtis October, 280, a. 

Public us, 156, b. 
Ergastulum, 159, a. 
Erlclus, 159, a. 
Esaeda, 119. b. 
Esscdarii, 153, b; 1^ b. 
Essedum, >. b. 
Everriator, 190, b. 
Evocati, 16^07 
Euripua, 22, a ; 408, b. 
Exauctorati, i^o, b. 
Exauguratio, 160. b. 
Exceptio, 5i b ; jo8, a, 
Exceptor<>8, i'?2. a. 
Excublae, jj, b. 
Excubitores, 160, b. 
Exedra, 14?, a ; 160. b. 
Exercltor navis, i^. b. 
Exercitoria actio, 160. U 
ExercittLS, 160. b. 
Exodia, 171. a. 
Exostra, 171, b. 
Expoditus, 170. a; 171, b. 
Ex plora tores, ?4T. a. 
Ext-equlae, 188, a. 
Exailium, m, a. 

liberura, b. 
Exsul, rjii a. 
Exta, ns. a. 
Extisplces, 190. b. 
Extisplcium, 199, b. 
Extranei beredes, 20?. b. 
Extraordinarii, 167, a ; J46, a. 
Exvorrao, 190, b. 
Exvcrriator, 190, b. 
Exuviae, m8» a. 



F. 

Fabla lex, 293, b. 
Fablani, 14^ a. 
Fabii, 344, a. 
Fabri, 17 J. b. 
Fabula palliata, 112. a. 

practextata, 112, a. 

tojcata, 112, a. 

taberuariu, iiz^a. 



FIDUCIARIA ACTIO. 

Fabula trabeata, 112. a. 

Fabulae Atcllanae. 46, b. 
FactioDca aurigarum, 8g, a. 
Falarica, Toi. a. 
Falcidia lex, 217. b. 
Falcula. I'ji. 'Ur 
Falsum, b. 
Falx, 17?. b. 

Familia, 174. b; 194, b; J4o,b. 
Familiae emptor, 174. a. 
Fainosi lib*-!!!, 237, t>. 
Famulus, 174. 
Fannia lex. 2^;. b. 
Fanum. ;66. a. 
Farreum, 291, a. 
Fartor, 174, a. 
J'as, 218, li. 

Fasces, 114, b ; 174, a. 
Fascia, 17;. a ; 22i± a. 
Fasdntim, 17^, a. 
Fasti, a. 

aniiales, 1 75. b. 

caleiidares, 17;, b. 

Capitolini, 17 b. 

dies, 175, a. 

histofici, 17$. b. 

sacri, 175. b. 
Fastigium. 1^ b. 
Fata Sibyllina, 347, b. 
Fauces, 88, a ; 14?, a. 
Fuvete lluguls, i iB. b. 
Fax, 176. a. 
Februare, 244. a, 
Fcbruarius, 67, a; 244, a. 
Ff'bnmm. 244. a. 
Februus, 244, a. 
Feciales, rjB, a. 
Femfnalia, 176, a. 
FeiK-stra, 144, b. 
Fenus, 176, a, 

nauticum, 176, b. 
Feralla, 151, a. 
Ferculnm, 57. a ; 177, a. 
Feretitarii. 1^8. b. 
Feretrum, 1881 »• 
Feriae, 173^ b. 

aestivae, 137, b. 

concept! vae, or conccptae, 

denicales, 190, b. 

Imperatlvae, m, b. 

Laiinae, 177, b. 

publicae, 177, b. 

stativae, 177. b. 

gtultoruin. i3?, a. 

vindemiales, 177. b. 
Ferre legem, 22;. b. 
Fcscermina, nB, a. 
Fesli dicB, i a. 
Festuca, 248. a. 
Fetiales, x^T a. 
Fibula, yS, b. • 
Fictile. ?i, a; 178, b. 
Fidclciimiuissiuii praetores, 
?o8, b. 

Fideicommissum, a. 
FIdeB, 249. a. 
Fiducla, 173, a. 
1 Fiduciarla acUo, 179. a. 
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FIGULIXA. 

Fi^niHna are, 178, b. 
Kii<ulu3, 138^ 67 
Kiliofttmilias, iM. a. 
Fillustamtnas. 286. a. 
Kiluin, i<^i. b. 
Kiscua. TrTb; 179. a. 
Flsluca, 144, b. 
Fistucatiu. 412, b. 
Fistula, a. 
Flabelliftme, LlSi b. 
FlabcUuni. ij^ b. 
Flagtllum. b. 
Ftagruu, LlSi b. 
Flatnen, 180. a. 

Dialis, 180, a. 

Murtialls, 180, a. 

Quirioalls. 180, a. 

PomonalU, 183. a. 
FlamiHia lex, 229, a. 
Flaniinica, 180. b. 
Flamnicunu 2^2, a. 
Flavia agraria lox, 219. a. 
Flexumines, ij^i i»- 
Floralla, 18O1 b. 
Focale, 180. b. 
Fiiculus, i^ii a ; 180, b. 
Focus, 180. b. 

Foederalae clvitatea, i8i a. 
FoederatI, 181. a. 
Foedus, iMx a ; li^. b. 
Foenu^ ^6, a. 

nauticum. 136, b. 
Follis. i8i b ; 236, U. 
Fons, 181, a. 
Fores, 88, a ; 142. b. 
Fori, 83, a ; 26?7b. 
Foris, 215, 
Forma, 178, b. 
Fonnido, £10, b. 
Formula, b ; a. 
Fornacalia, 182. a. 
Fornax, 182. a, 
Foniix, i6, a ; 18?^ a. 
Foro cedere, or abire, 13, b. 

mergi, }SL b. 
Foruli, d2i 

Foruro, 34, b ; iii. a ; 130, a. 
Fossa, i^D ; a. 
Framca, 2oi. a. 
Fratres arvales, a. 
Frenum, 182. a. 
Frigiilarium, 561 a. 
FriliUus, 182, b. 
Frontale, 24, a. 
Fructuaria res, 406, a. 
Fruciuarliis, 406, a. 
Frumentariae leges, 182, b. 
Frumentarii, i8^, U 
Fucus, ifij, h. 
FuRa lata, h. 

libera, rjL b. 
Fugalia, 118^ b. 
Fugilivarii, jj^i b. 
FuglUvivi, b. 
Fulcra, 222. a. 
Fullo, i8it a, 
Fullonica, 184, a. 
FuUonlcum, 184, a. 
Ful Ionium, i^a^ 
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HAItMOSTAE. 

Fumarium, 418, b. 
Kunalis equu.-, 1 ^4. b. 
Funambulus, 18^ b; ?28. b. 
Fiuida, 184. b ; jio, b. 
Fundi tores, 184. b. 
Funes, 222. a ; 267, b, 
Funns, 184. b, 

indictivum, 188. a. 

plebeium, 188. a. 

publicum, 188. a. 

taciturn. i88. a. 

translatitium, 1P8. a. 
Furca, 191. a. 
Furclfer, 191. a. 

Furia, or Vusla Caninla lex, 

229. a. 
Furlosus, ujx a. 
FuHchia, 1^ b. 
Fustuarium. 191, b. 
Fusus, 191, b. 



JANUA. 

Harpago, 133, a. 
Harpastum, 797. a. 
Haruspices, 199, b, 
Huni.xpicina art-, iiS, a ; 199, b. 
Hiiruspiciuni, i iH. a. 
Ha-jta. 41, b; 82.*; 199, b. 

celibarii", 201. a. 

pura, 201, 

vendere sub, 48, a. 
Uastarium, 2ci, u. 
Hastati, 165, a ; i68. b, 
Helepolifl, 201. b. 
Heliocamiiius, 14^. a. 
Hclliinodicae, 201. b. 
Helh-notainlftf. 201. b. 
Helotes, iot, b. 
Hemina, 120. b; 201. b. 
Heraea, 202. b. 
Hereditas, 20t. b. 
lleredium, 217, a. 
Hereu (Greek), >o;. a. 

(Roman), 20), a. 
Hermae, 204. a, 
Hennuea, Z04, a. 
Hermanubts, 2C4, b. 
Hermares, 204. b. 
Hermathena, 204, b. 
Hermcraclws, 204, b. 
Ilerraogenianus aitlex, QJ, a. 
Hennuli, 88, a; 204, a. 
Hexapboron, 221. b. 
Hoxerep, 262, a. 
Hieronlca lex, 229, b. 
Ilieronicae, ^ a. 
Hilaria, 2ot, a. 
Hippodroraus, 2o>. a. 
Hlster, 20s, b. 
Ulstrio, 188. a ; 205. b. 
Honoraril, n6, b. 
Honorarium, 8, b. 
Honores, 206. b 
Hoplomacbi, 19 f, b. 
Hora, 114^ a. 

Uordearmm aes, 12, b ; n6, b. 
Horologium, 2c6, b. 
Horreum, 207, b ; 417, a. 
Hortator, jto5, b. 
Hortensia lex, 219. b; jo?, b. 
Hortus, 203^ b. 
Hoepcs, 20j, a. 
Hot$piiium, 208, a. 
Hostia, 174. b. 
Hostia ambir\'aUs. 4?, b. 
Host is, 208. a. 
Human?, 189, b. 
Hyacinthijj, 309, b. 
Hydraulis, 7 10. a. 
Hypaethrae, lOL a. 
Hypocaustum. 56, a. 
Hypogeom, 186^ a. 



Jacalatores, >oi. a. 
Jaculum, 2C9. b; iio. b. 
Janitor, 142, b; 2t;. a. 
Jauua. 141. b; 114. b. 



G. 

Oablnia lex, 129, b ; 216, a. 
Gabinus ciiictiu, ?8o. a. 
Gaesam, 192, a. 
Galea. 41. b; 192. b. 
Galerus, -uni, 104, a ; 191, a. 
Galli, 1^ a; 155, b. 
Ganea. 7^ a. 
Gausupa, iq}. a. 
Gausape, 19?, a. 
Gausapum. iQr. a. 
Geminae frouteu, 218. a. 
Gener, 1 j, a 
Genetbltaci, £5, b. 
Genitura, 46, a. 
Geiia, iQ{, a. 
Gentilitia sacra, 19;, b. 
Gemiani. 38. a. 
Gerrap, 194, a. 
Gladiatorei^, 194. a. 
Gladiatorium, 194. b. 
Gladlus, ^ b ; 196, sl 
G landed, 184. b. 
Glomus, 191, b. 
Glo«, b. 
Gomphi, 41), a. 
Gradus. 21^ b ; 182. b. 
Graecostasis, 196. a, 
Graphiarium, ^54, a. 
GregoTianufl codex, a. 
Gremium, 41 2, b. 
Gubemaculum, 26;, h. 
Gubernator, 266, a. 
Gustatio, 96, b. 
Guttus, 177b; $6, b. 
Gymnasium, 197, a. 



Haeres, 2o}. a. 
Halteres, 198, b. 
Hitrmamaxa. 19^ a, 
Hormostae, i<)i^, a. 



Goog 
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JANUARIU8. 

Janiiaritu, hj. a. 
icotiicie sUiluue, 1(1, a. 
Idus, 6^^ a. 
J enUicuhrin, a. 
Igriouiiaia, 80^ a ; iti, a. 
f licet. 182. a- 
ltnagln<»8, no. b ; no. a. 
Inimunitas, no. b. 
ImperaUvae feriae, i^b. 
im(»erator, u L ^ 
Imperiura, 2ii. a. 
Implnvium, 141, b. 
Impubes, 2J Li *• 
Jn J)onis, ^ b. 
Inauguration H. 

reg«8, iiL a. 
Inauris, 2t t. b.. 
incendiuiu, 211. b. 
incen»a^ ji, b ; ■;9. b. 
IncerarufDU nuvium, iqy. a. 
Incesiuni, -us, 212. a. 
Incunabula, iti, a. 
Index. 118, b. 
Inducre. |^ a. 

Jnflument'im. HQ. a; 401. b. 
Imlusiuni, 401, b. 
Indutui, Llii a; ^CI, b. 
lufoiula, 2 L2i a. 
infans, 21 t. b. 
InfanUa, b. 
Inft^riae, igi. a. 
Infnla, 211. b. 
Infuudtbiilnni, 2;6, a. 
Ingenui, vii ^^ 
Injuria, 21?. b. 
Injiiriarum actio, 2tj, a. 
Inliciurn, 106. b. 
Inquilinus, 17 1, a. 
Int>i4?ne, 26 ?, b. 
Instita, ILL a; 222^4. 
Insula, 21 J. a. 
Intentio, %, b. 
Interceesio, 2i?. a. 
Intercist dies, ih>i^ 
InterdicUo aquue et igots. 

ma. 

Interdictunv, ILL A. 

prohibitoriuni, 2_L}, a. 

restitulurium. 211, a. 
faterpr.'s. 18, 1>; ?a.b; 2i|,b. 
Interregnum, 21A1 »• 
Interrex,2i?, b; i2g,b. 
|nt«Tula. 401. b. 
Iselasild ludi, ^ a. 
iter, mi. b. 
Iterare, n, b. 
Jubere, 116. a. 
Jndpx, 21'!. a. 
Jndiceg fditi, 2t6. a. 

edititii, 216. a. 
Judicium. 2H. a. 

album, 216. b. 

populi, 21 V b; 216,4. 

privfttvim, 2 1 b. 

publicum. b. 
Jugeruui, in. a. 
Jngum, m. a ; 212. « ; I^l. a- 
Jngum<^iitum, 2H, a. 
Juiiae lcs>Jii| 12» b. 



JUVENALIA. j 

Julia lex de civl'ate, iSii b; 
2j9, b. 

de fo«uore, ZTo. a. | 

judiciarla, 216, b. 

de lib4^ri» legattunibaa, ;i4. a. 

tn^esta<iit, 247. a. 

municipally 2 ?o, a. 
^ct I'apla IVippat-a. 210. a. 
' pocolatus, 2/0. b. 

et HlauUa, no, b. 

de provinciin, H2. b. 

repeiundarum, mq, b. 

de tmcerdoUi-s j ->^, a. 

de KicriU'fiis, 7 b. 

humpluaria. 2i^'. a. 

tboatralls, zjo, b. * 
; et Tltia, 210. b. ■ 
i de vipublicat'i privata. 2i7. a. 

vlcesliuaria, 414. b. 
1 Julius, 63, b. 
Junea, or Junta, Norbana lex, 
no, b. 

Junta lex repetuodarutn, a. ; 

Juniores. to;, b. 

Junius, ^6. a. 

J ure, actio in. 5, b. 

adcrt'scendi, 304, a. ■ 1 

agere, ^ a. 1 
Jure cesbio, io. 3. b ; 60. a. 
Jureconsulti, 217, b. 
Juris auctore8, 2n. b. 
Jtiriscoiisnlti, in, b. I 
JurlsdicUo, in. a; 218. a. ■ 
Jurisperiti, 217, b. 
Jurisprudenies, 217. b. 
J us, 218. a. 

annuU aurci, 21t l>- 

annulurum, 25^ b. 

applicaiiools, nt. a. ' 

aiiguriutn, or aiiguruir, ^2^ h. 

Censurae. 2^ a. 

civile, 218. a. 

civile Papirtanum, or Papl- 
glanum, 2}?. b. 

clvltatiK. all 

cofuniercii. ^ a. 

connubil, 92. a. 

edicendi, 9, a ; 148, a. 

cx(«ulandi, 12^ a. 

fetialp, 21Q. a. 

honorum, ^ a. 

Ijatii, 92. a; 220. b. 

Ilberurum. 2io. b. 

PiiDtifkrium, 218. a ; J04, a. 

postliniinli, 306. a. 

privatum, yz, a. 

publice epulaiidi, jn, a. 

publicum, ^ a. 

Quiritium, ^b; 2t8. a. 

senatus, }Jj7T>. 

buffraglorum, ^ a. 

vucalio, in, {, a. 
Jusjur.'indum, nf. a. 

judii ialr, 2tg, a. 
Justa ItUK ra, 188, a. 
JuHtiniaueuti cod^x, ^ a. 
Juiititiutn, iQi. a; hq. a. 
Juvenalia, or Juvenales Indi, 
ai9.b. 



LEMURALIA. 



I. 

1.abarum, 14 4. a. 
Uibrura, jftj a. 
l^byrinthui*, 219, U. 
Lacertia, 219, b. 
I/iclnlae, 220. a. 
Laounicum, 56^ a. 
lacunar, 1^ b. 
Ijucu?. i82j a ; 416, b. 
l^ena, 220. a. 
I^ipfa majeslas, 246, b. 
Lancca, 200. a. 
lances, 2t9, a. 
Lanitkium, j6|, b. 
I^utita, 194, b. 
l^nx, 220. b. 
I^apicldinae, 221. a. 
Lapis, 255, b. 

spf'culari?, 144, b. 
Ijaquiur, 144, b. 
I>aqneatorP8, la?, b. 
Laquetis, 220. b. 
Lararium, 22a b. 
Ijirt.-ntalia, 220. b. 
I^reuUnaiia, tlo, h. 
Largltio^ 18, b. 
Ijirva, 291, a. 
Ijita luga, vu^ b. 
Later, 220, b. 
Lateraria, 22O1. b. 
Laticlavius, h. 
Latii jus, iioTB. 
Latinao feriai', 177, b. 
Latitiitag, 220. b. 
LatiDus, 22, a ; 181. a. 
I^lum, 22Q. b. 
Latomiae, 221, a. 
l-itrones, 221. a. 
Latninculi. 211^ a. 
I4ttum1ae, 221, a. 
Latui« clavu8, qz, b. 
Lavatio calda. s^, a. 
Laudatlo fum-bris, 188, h. 
lAurentalia, 220. b. 
I^utomiae, 221, a. 
Lnutumlae, 221. a. 
licctfca, 2ZI. a. 
liOclicaiii, 2 21. b. 
l.octlstemium, 221. b. 
Lectus, 222, a. 

funebris, 188. a. 
l^egatto libt^ra, 224, a. 
I^egatum, 222, b. 
Lfgatua. 222. b ; JILO- 
Leges, 225, a. 

censoriae, 81, a. 

ct'iituriataf. TC^a; 22<. a. 

curiatiic, 22^. a. 

Juliae. 226. a. 
Legio, 164. a ; rjo^ b. 
Legis actioiiea, j, a. 
I^itima hereditas, 2oi. b. 
I^gitimae actionem, ^ u. 
L^mbtts, 224. b. 
I^omniscu}!, 224. b. 
Leinuralia, 224, b. 
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LKUURIA. 

Lemuria, 124, b. 
Lenuea, i?5, b. 
Ijeria, 402, a. 
I>essu8, 188, a. 
Levir, il b. 
Lex, Mil a ; 225, a. 

Adlla, 226, a. 

Acilia Calpuriiia, 18^ b. 

Aebutia, 226. a. 

Aeliu, 226. a. 

Aelia Sentia. 226^ a. 

Aemtiia, 226. a. 

Aemilta,de ct'iiMiribus,226,a. 

Acmilia Baebla, 228. a. 

Aemllia Lepidi, 7 a, b. 

Aemilia Scuuri, 248. b. 

agrarla, 14, b ; 226. a. 

ambitU8,~i8j b. 

Ampia, 226, b. 

annalis, or VilUa, 226. b; 

J 14. a- 

annua, 148, b. 

Antia. 2j^a. 
Antonia, 226. b. 
Apuleia, 226^ b. 
Apuleia agraria, 226. b. 
Apulela frumentaria, 226. b. 
Apuleia majestatls, 247, a. 
Ateniia Tarpeia, 22670! 
Atia de sacerdotliii, 226. b. 
Atilla, 2261 b. 
Atilia Marcia, 226, b. 
Atinia, 226. b. 
Autldia, 181 b. 
Aurelia, 226. b. 
Aurelia Tribuulcia, 226, b. 
Baebia, in, a. 
Baebia Aemilia, 229, a. 
Caecilia de Centiorlbus, or 

Censoria, 227. a. 
Caecilia de Vectigallbus, 

ma. 
Caecilia Didia, 22?. a. 
Calpumia de ambit u, |8^ b. 
Calpumia de repetuudis, 

119. a- 
Campana, 2t;, a, 

('anuleia, 227, a. 
Ciusiiia, 227. a. 
Cassia agniria, 22*?. a. 
Cassia tal)ellarla, 2»6. a. 
Cassia Terentia frumentaria, 

213. b. 
Ccuturiata, ^ a. 
Cincia, 227, hT 
Claudia, 227. b. 
Claudia de Senatoribos, 

227. b. 
Clodiao, i8{, a ; 227. h, 
Coelia or Caelia, itb, a. 
Ijex Cornelia— 
Hgrarla, 228. a. 
de civltate. 228. a. 
de falsis, mi, b. 
frumentaria, L81, a. 
de Irjurlls, 212. b. 
judiciaria, 216. b. 
de magistratibus, 228. a. 
majcatatia, a. 



LEX llAJESTATIS. 

Lex Cornelia— 
de novis tabellis, 228. a. 
nummaria. 228, a. 
de parrlcidio, 228. a. 
de proscriptione et pro- 

scripUs, b. 
de repctundis, 119, a. 
de sacerdotlis, ?24. a. 
de sicariia et veneticis, 212, a ; 

228, a. 
sumptuaria, 2tt. b. 
tesUimentaria, ill, b; 228, a. 
tribnnicia, 228, a. 
unclaria, 228. a. 

Baebia, 18, b ; 228^ a. 
Cae<illa, iSi^ a. 
et Caecilia, 228. a. 
Lex Curiata de imperio, 49, a ; 

104. b; liib. ! 
Curiata de adopt ione, j, b. j 
I)eceravirali8, 228. b. j 
Decia de dimmviria nava- 1 

libus, 228. b. 
DidIa, 2iSj b. 

Domitia de sacerdotiia, 124, a. 
Duilia, 228. b. 
Duilia maenia, 228, b. 
Dnodc-cim Tabularum. 2 28.b. 
Fabia de plagio, 297, b. 
Fabia de numero sectatonim, 

229. a. 
Falcldia, 2?7, b. 
Fantiia, 2?s. b. 
Flamlnia, 229, a. 
Flavia agraria, 229, a. 
frumentariae, 182, b; 229, a. 
Fufia de rel'gtone, 229. a. 
Fufia judiciarU, 217, «. 
Furia or Fusia Ciminia, 22Q. a. 
Furia or Fusia testamentaria, 

229. a. 

Gablnia tabellaria, 229, b; 

2?6. a. 
Gellia Cornelia, 229, b. 
Genuda, 229, b. 
Hieronica, 229. b. 
Uortensia de plebfscitls, 

229. b; 12?, b. 
Idlia, 229, b. 
Jnlia de adulteriis, 8. a. 
Julia de ambitu, 18^ b. 
Juliae, 229, b. 
Junia de peregrinis, 2}o, b. 
Junia IJcinia, zti, a. 
Junia Norbana, 2 ?o. b. 
Junia repetund.irum, JI9, a. 
Laetoria, 2fo, b. 
Liclnia de sodulitiis, lo, a. 
Licinia do ludis Apomnari' 

bus, 2? I, a. 
Licinia Junit, 211, a. 
Liclnia Mucia de clvibos re- 

gundis 211. A 
Licinia sumptuaria, lis, a. 
I Licfniac rogationes, an, a. 
j Li viae. 2'i. a. 

Lutatta de vi, 2JI, b. 
Maenia, 2}i. b. 
1 mi\}estutls, 2^ b. 



LEX ROSCIA. 

Lex Mamllfa de Jugurtbae 
Fautoribus, 2{i, b. 
Hamilia finium regundarum, 

iU.b. 
mancipii, 247, b. 
Manilla, 211. b. 
Manila de vicesima, tu, b. 
Marcia, 2n, b. 
Maria, 2{i. b. 

Memmia, or Remmia, a. 
Mensia, 2?t. b. 
Minncia. 2n. b. 
Nervae Agrarla, in. b. 
Octavia, 182. b; b. 
Ogulnia, 232, a. 
Oppla, 21S1 b. 
Orcbia, 2??, b. 
Ovinia. 2 a, 
Papla de pcregrinfs, 2?2. a. 
Papla Poppaea, i tr, a, 
Paplria, or Julia I'apiria de 
mulctarum aestimaiione, 
2lL a. 
Papiria, in. a. 
Paplria Ilautfa, 2}2, a. 
Papiria Poetella, 212. a. 
Papiria tabellaria, zjb, a. 
Peilla, iji. a. 
Peducaea, 2??. a. 
P^sulania, iji, a. 
Petreia, 2?2. a. 
I'etronia, 2t2. b, 
Pinaria, 21?, b. 
Plaetorla, 122. b. • 
Plautia, or Plotia de vi, 
211. b. 

Plautia, or Plotia JudidarLi, 

2 J2. b. 
Plautia Paplria, 2?2. a. 
Poetella, 2 ?2. b. 
Poetelia Papiria. 212. h, 
I^ompcla, 2t2, b. 
Potnpeia de ambitu, 217. a. 
Pompeia de civltate. 212. b. 
Pomfiela de imperio Caeaari 

promgando, 2?2. b. 
Pompeia judiciaria, 217. b. 
Pompeia de Jure magistra- 

tuum. 2t2. b. 
Pompeia de parricidils, 28?. b. 
Pompeia tribunitia, 2|2, b. 
Pompeia de vi, 212, a; 2i2. b>. 
Pompeiae, 2?2. 67"^ 
Popilia, Hi a. 

Porclae de caplte dvinm. 

212^ b.* 
Porcia de provlnclb, in, U 
Publloia, 2 1 2, b. 
Publllia, 2IZ. b. 
Publiliae, 2ii, a. 
inipla, 111^ a. 
Quina vicemarla, 122. b. 
Quintta. 2iL a, 
regia, 2ii a. 
reglae, 2iL b. 
Remntia, 69^ a. 
repetundarum, jiq, a. 
Rliodia, 211, b. 
Koecia tbeatralis, 2j|» h. 
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LEX RUBRIA. 

I^x Rubria, 2^4, a. 
Rupiltae, 214, a. 
8acratiie, 2?4, a. 
SaeDla de patricionim nu- 

mero augendo, 2^4, a. 
Satura, 220. a. 
Scantinia, 2?4, a. 
ScHbonio, 2J^, a. 
Scribonia vJaria, 214. ix. 
Sempronla de foenore, 2M» b. 
Semproniae, I J4, a. 
Servilla affrariaTuS, a, 
Servilia Glaucia du clvitate, 

Servilia Qlaucia de repelun- 

dis, iiOf a. 
Servilia judidaria, 2t?. a. 
Silia, 2} 5, a. 
Silvan! et Carbonis, qi, 
Sulpicia Senipronia, u^. a. 
Siilpiciae, 2?y. a. 
Sumptiiuriae, 2?;, a. 
Tabellariae, 2 ?6. a. 
Tarpela Aternia, 226, b. 
Terentia Cassia, i8i. a. 
Tereniilla, 2?6, b. 
Testamcntariae, 2|6, b. 
Thoria, 2>6. b. 
Tltia, 2i6. b. 
Titia de alea, 13, a. 
Titia de tutoribus, 2jo, b. 
Trebonia, 2?6. b. 
Trebonia de provinciiti con- 

Bularlbus, 2?6. b. 
Tribunicia, 2 jt, a ; 216, b. 
Tiillia de ambitu, i8j b. 
Tullia de legatioue libera, 

224. a. 
Valeria, 237, a. 
Valerlae, 2j6, b, 
Yaleriae et Horatlae, 2^, b ; 

23 7i 
Varia, 247, a. 

Yatinia de provinciis, 237, a. 

Vatinitt de colonis, 237. a. 

Vatinia de rejectioiie Judi- 
cum, 237. ft. 

de vi, 413, a. 

vlaria. Hi a. 

vlceslrnaria, 414. b. 

VilHa annul Is, 226. b. 

Visellia, 23^ a. 

Voconia, 237. b. 
Llbatio, i25i b. 
LIbelln, 90, a : 2?7. b. 
LibelluB, 194. b; 23^, b. 
Liber, 2?8. a. 
Libera fupa, 13^ b, 
libera les ludi, a. 
Liberalia, 1 37, a. 
Liberalis causa, ^ a. 

roanus, ^ a. 
Ijiberalitas, 181 b. 
Libert, 2j8, b. 
Libert us, 2t8, b. 
Libertinu$, 212. b ; 238. b. 
LibitlDarii, 185^ b. 
Libra, 2?Q, a. 
« or as, 2 a. 



LYRA. 

Librarinm, ^ a. 
Librarla tab:*rna, fPi b. 
Libraril, ^8^h; 239, a. 
; Librator, 2>Q. a. 
Llbripeiis, 247, b. 
Libuma, 2j9, a ; 262. b, 
Liburnica, 239, a ; 2(j2. b. 
Liceri, 48, b. 
Llcia, 3^ b. 
Liciatorum, 364, b. 
Licinla lex de sodalit'is, 1^ a. 

.Junta lex, 211. a. 

Mucia le.x, 2?i. a. 

lex sumpiuaria, 21?, b. 
Licinlae rogatione*, 2H. a. 
Licitari, ^ b. 
Lic tor, 2 [2, b. 
Ligala, 232, b. 
Limen, 2m. a, 
Linteooes, 363. b. 
Llnter, 2>9. b. 
Linieum, r^b; 222. b. 
Litium, }6o. b. 
Lirare, ii, b. 
Literae, 360, a. 
Litbubtrotum, b. 
Lituus, 24P, a. 
Lixae, 68^ b. 
Ix)catlo, 80^ b. 
Loculus, i2j. b; i88. b. 
Locuples, 240. b. 
Locus liberutus et effatus, 366. 1 
I Ixjdix, 240, b. 
I Ix)glfrtae, 160, b. 
I Lorica, 4r, a; 240. b. 
I Lucar, 2c6, a. 
I Lucercno(>>8, 286. b. 
Luceres, 286. b. 
Lucerna, 241, b. 
Lucta, 242, a. 
Luctatio, 242, a. 
Ludi, 242, a. 

Apolllnares, 242, a. 

Augustales, 52, b. 

Capitolini, 242, b, 

Circenaes, fg, a; 242, a. 

compitalitii, 112. b. 

Flurales, 180, b. 

funebres, iQt, b ; 242, b. 

liberales, 1 3^ a. 

magni. 242. b. 

Megttlenses, 253, b. 

Osci, 46^ b. 

plebeil, 242, b. 

RomanI, 242, b. 

sa^TU lares. 242. b. 

scenici, 2c6, a ; 242. a. 

Tareniliii, 2ii Ur~ 

Tauni, 2^2^ b. 
LudUH, 154, b. 

Trojae, go, a. 
Lupanar, 37, a. 
Lupatum. 182. b. 
Lupercalla. 24T, b. 
Lupercl, 243. b ; 244. b. 
Lupus ferreiis, 2t4. a. 
Lustratio, 4r, b; 244. a. 
Lustrum, 66^ a ; 244, b. 
i Lyra. 245. a. 



MEMMIA LEX. 



Maceria, 2^7. a. 
Maculae, 319, b. 
Alaenia lex, 231. b. 
Maenianum, 22. b ; 246, a. 
Magadls, 24f. b. 
Magister, 246, a. 

adniissionum, 6, b. 

auctionis, 48^ b. 

equituni, 114. b. 

populi, 1 17. b. 

societatis, 246, a. 
31aKistnuu8, 24O, b. 
Mains, 6^ a. 
Majestas, 246, b. 
Mujores, 212, b ; J46, b.*^ 
Malleolus. ?47. a. 
Malus, 266. a, 
Malus oculus, 175, a. 
Mamilia lex, 7i i, b. 
Manceps, it, a ; 247. a. 
Mancipatio, 247, b. 
Mancipi res, 247. b. 
Mancipium, 247. b. 
Mandatum, 247, b. 
Mangones, 339, b. 
Manilla lex, 211. b. 
L Manipulares, 168, a. 
Maiilpularii, i6«. a. 
Manlpulus, 165. a; iSiL a; 

}4t. a. 
Manila lex, 231. b. 
Mansio, 247, b. 
Manslonarlus, 248, a. 
Mansiones, 248. a. 
Maimbiue, 106, b; 348, a. 
Manum, conventio in, 2iL a. 
Manumissio, 248. a. 
Manus ferrea, 199, b. 
Mappa. 57. b. 
Marcla lex, 231. b. 
Marglnes, 412, b. 
Maria lex, 2{i, b. 
Alareupium, 248, b. 
Martialts flameu, 180. a. 
Martius, 66^ a. 
Materfamilias, 2^1, a. 
Matbematici, 4;. b. 
Matbesis, 45^ b. 
Matralia, 249, a. 
Matrimonuim, 249, b. 
Matrona, 2^1, a. 
Matronales feriae, 249, b. 
Matronalia, 249, b. 
Matura, 201. a. 
Mausolf um. 130, a ; 2;t. a. 
Media&tlni, 2^3. a ; 340, b. 
Medicaniina, 418, a. 
Medlmnu$>, 2^3. a. 
Metilx tuticus, 25 3, b. 
Mepalenses ludi, 2^3. b. 
Megalennia, 2<t. b. 
Megalesia, 2t3. b. 
Membrana, 238, b. 
Memmia lex, 69. a. 
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MEMSA. 

Mensa, ill b. 

de. b. 
Mensae Kcripturam, per, ^9. b. 

Mensam per, b. 
Mennarii, 2,4, a. 
Mensiilaril. 214, a. 
Mensia lex. 2}i, b. 
Mensis 66i 
Menstruum, 34r. a, 
Mprcednnius, 66. b, 
Mcriilianl, 19;. b, 
Mertdies, 1 ?4, > 
Hetae, 8^ a 
Metallum, 2%4, a. 
Melator, b. 
Metre tes, 2^ b ; 2;^. b 
Mille passuum, 2;;, b. 
Ml II lure, rji b. 
Milliarium, 25^, b. 

aurcuni, 2>s. b, 
Mimus, 2(<. b. 
Minores, t2j, a; 246. b. 
Miiiucia lex, 2ji, b. 
Miuutio capitis, XLt a. 
MiriiUUonep, iq;. b. 
MiSiiio, 163, b; 19^ a. 

caamria, l6^, b. 

bonesta, iCV. b. 

ignomiiilo^a, 167. b. 
Mist(U9, 92, a. 

aerarius, <jOj a. 
Mitra, lo^ a; 2^. a. 
Modiolus, 124. a. 
Modius, 2s6. a. 
Moeiiia, 2fn, a. 
Mola, 256. a. 

aquaria, 2>ft. a. 

asinaria, 2^b, a. 

tnanuaria, 2;6, a. 

irusatilii:'. 2^6. a. 

versatilis, 2^6. a. 

salsa, ?25, a. 
Monarch la, 2^6, b. 
Monaulos, ^76, b. 
Moneriis 261, a, 
Moneta, 2^6, b. 
Mouetiiles triumviri, 2S6. b. 
Monilfc, 2;6, b. 
Monatrum, no. b. 
MoniimeDtum, 190. a. 
Morator, Sg^ b. 
Morbus coTnitlalls, 1081 a. 
Mortariuni, 2^7. a. 
Morum cura, ur praefcctara, 

32. a- 
Mos, 2SI. b. 
Motio e sonata, 80. b. 

e tribu, 80, b. 
Mullens, b. 
Mulsa, 418, b. 
Muliium, 4»8. a. 
Muiierator, 194, b. 
Municeps, ico, b. 
Municipea, ico, b 
Munlclpium, too, b. 
Munu«, 194. b; 206. b. 
Muralia corona, 1 1 8. b. 
Murles, 4»i. a. 
Murrea vasa, 2;?. a. 



NURUS. 

I Marrhlna vasa, 2S7. a. 
Murus, 2<7, a." 
Musculus, 2;8. b. 
Museum, ijS, b, 
Musica mula, 28t. a. 
Musivutn opus, b; 296, a. 
Mustum, 416. b, 
MyBtffia, 2^8. b. 



Nacra, 184, a. 
Naeuia, iB8. a. 
Nartliecia. 401, b. 
NaUitio. 56. a. 
Natatoriuin, 56, a. 
Nationea, no. b. 
Navales Socil. v^i, a. 
Navalis corona, ii8. b. 
Navarcbus, 2;9. a. 
Navis 259, b. 

aperta. 261. b. 
Xaumacbia, 268. a. 
Naumacliiarii, 268. a. 
Necesjiaril heredes, 2oi, b. 
NefastI dies, i j?, a, 
Negoilatores, 269, a. 
Nenia, iMi a. 
Neptunalia, 269, b. 
Nexum. 269, b. 
Ne,\us, 26.j, b. 
Nobiles, 270. a. 
Nobiliias, 270. a. 
Noraen, 270, b. 

expodire, or cxpungere, 29. b. 

Liitinuni, ?4t. b. 

(Greek), 270, b. 

( Rouiun), 270. b. 
Numenclatur, t8. b. 
Nonae. {6^ a. 
Noia, 2 '12. a. 

censuria, 80^ a. 
Notaril, 212, a. 
Notatio cen^ioria, 80, a. 
Novale, 32^ b. 
Novare. b. 
Novemlx r. 66^ a. 
Novendlale, 190, b ; 2'2, b. 
Noverca, ii» b. 
Nov! bomines, 270, a. 
Novilas, 270. a. 
Nuc leus, 412, b. 
Nndus. 2':2, b. 
Numeratio, ; }6. a. 
Numeri, 168. a. 
Nummularii, 254. a. 
Numularii, 2<4. a. 
Nutnmu?, or Nuraus, 341, a. 

aureus, ^ b. 
Nuncupatio, 369, a. 
Nundinae, 66, a ; 272, b. 
Nundinum, 23^ a. 
Nuntiatlo^ ^ a. 
Nuptiae, 213, b. 
Nurus, li a. 



USriARIDS. 



0. 

Obicea, 2i?. a. 

Obnuntiatio, ji, a. 

Olxjlus, Ui a ; 40?. b. 
1 Obrnpare letT' in. 22 <. b. 
' Obsidiunalis ciruna, 118. a. 
i Obsonium, 276. b. 
j Occatio, ^ b. 
, Ocrea, 4i,a; 23^ a. 
i Oct ivae, 40R. a. 
I Octavia lex, 182, b; 2U. b. 
j October, ^ a. 
equus, 280. a, 

Octopboron, 221. b. 

(Xieum, 271. a. 

Oecui, I4i. a. 

Ocnonaelum, 418. a. 

Officiuni admissionis, ft, b. 

OtTt iuRere, 22, b. 

Ogulnia lex, 2i2, a. 

Olea. 23i b. 

Oleagina corona, ii8. b. 

Oleum, 27 J. b. 
; Oliva, 273, b. 
j Olla, lyo. b ; 222, ^• 

Olympia, 234^ a. 

Onaper, jSi^ a. 

Oncrariai' navfs, ii';. b; 262. a. 

Onyx, jUah;ister, 16. b. 

Opalia, 2-6, h ; } 10, a. 

Opilcra, 261, b. 

Opima spolia, 348. a. 

Oppia lex, b. 

Oiipidum, ^ b. 

Opsonator, 276, b. 

Ojjsoniuni, 276, b. 

Optio, 1^ b. 

Opiimatt's, 2':o. b. 

Opus iiRcrtum, 2;8. a. 

Oraculum, 2:6. b. 

Orarium, 277, U 

Oralio, 3i b. 

Orator, 277, b. 

Orbis, iTBTb. 

Orca, liia, 
j Orchestra, 371, b. 
I Orcbia lex, 2?;, b. 
'< Orcimis st'tiator, HJ, a. 
I Ordiiuuii servi, uo. b. 

Ordinuni ductores, 16**. b; 
I >68, b ; i6q, a, 

Oitio. loo^ b; 165^ b; 168. a; 

decurionum, 100. b. 

equestris, b. 

senatorius, ttt. b. 
Oreaf, )82. b. 
Orichalcuni, 27H, a. 
Omaiueuta triumpbalta. 533, a. 
Oraatrix, lOL b. 
0«rines, 50, a. 
Ohcillum, 278, a, 
Otitcntum, MO. b, 
Oatiarium, 278. b. 
OstLirius, 142, b. 
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osriUM. 

Ostium, gg^ a ; 142, b; 214. b. 
Ova, 8i b. 

Ovalis corona, 118. b. 
Ovttiio, 278, b. 
Ovile, 107, b. 
Ovinia lex, 2». a. 



P. 

Paean, ^^q, a. 
Pacd.ipojda, zro. a. 
Fat'dagogus, 279. a. 
Paermlii, a. 
Pasnnali.v, 279. b. 
Pagaui. 279757" 
i'aganica, 296. b, 
Pagi, 279, b. 
Pala, 26, a, 

PaliU¥tr:i, 158^ a; 279. b. 
i'aliuigjw:', 160. b. 
Palilia, 280. a. 
PalimpHcstus, 218. a. 
Palla, 280, a. 
Palliatji fabula. 1 1 2. a. 
Palliulum, 280. a. 
Pallium, 280. a. 
Palmip*»!i, 28f, a. 
Pal mils, 28 r, a. 
Paiudaiiifiitum, 281. a. 
Paludiitus, 19^. a. 
Panatbenaea, 281. b. 
Pancratiastae, 2*2, b. 
Pancratium, 2C2. b, 
Panpfryris, 2fiL «• 
Pautomimus, 28 i. n. 
I^ipta lex dc pen {irhiin, 2i2. a, 

Poppaea lex, 2^o. a. 
Papiria lex, 2J2, a, 

Plautta lex. 2n. a, 

Poetelia lex, 2 12. a. 

tabellaria lex, 2jf-, a. 
Papyrus, 2i8, a. 
Paradisus, 28 1, h. 
Plaraphcrna, 14^. b. 
Pitrasiti. 284, b. 
Parentalia, igi. a. 
Parir-s, a. 
Parma, 28 s, a. 
Parmula, 28<. a. 
Paroclii, 28 ^. a. 
Paropsis 28ii a. 
Parricidii, 2R^, b. 
Parrkldlum, 2i%. h, 
ParU«, H4, b. 
Particulae, ;t4. b. 
Pawua, 407. a. 

pubtica, j)o, b. 
Passum, 417. b. 
Passus, 28<. b. 
Patella, 28^ b. 
PauT, 28^, b. 

fantilian, 174. a. 

pairatuii, 178. a. 
PaUra. 2R?, b. 
PatilMi'iim, 191, a. 
Paiiiia, 286, a. 



j PIGNORIS CAP no. 

Patrcs, 28f>, b. 

conscrjpti, UL ^• 
Patna poiestas, 28^. a. 
Patridl, 286^ b. 

Pairimi et natrlmi, or Patrl- 

mc8 et matrime^i, 287. b, 
Patrimonium, 174, a. 
Patronomi, 2H7, b. 
Patron u», b ; 2'>7, b. 
Pavimentum, 144, b ; 412. b. 
Pauperie, actio de, 288. a. 
Pauperies, iM. a. 
Pausarii, loK. b. 
Pecten. 288, a; 364. b. 
Peculator, 2^8. a. 
Peculatus, 288. a. 
Pecullo. actio de. 133, b. 
Peculium, gg, b. 
Pecunia, 12^ a ; 40^ a ; 5). b. 

vacua, J2, b. 
Pecuniae n jietundae, n8. b. 
Pecus, 288. a. 
Piudarii htnalorcis itj, a. 
Pfdisequi. 288. a. 
Petiucaea lex, 2 {2. a. 
Pedum, 288. a. 
Pegnia. 233, b. 
Pegmartij, 288, b- 
Pelta, 288. 

Penicillus -urn, 29s. b. 
Ptfutacoslomedinini, 8ij b; 

?Q0. a. 
Pentaihli, 28q a- 
Peiitalblun, 28^. a. 
IVphim, 289, b. 
Pera, 290. a. 

Pcrduellio, 247. a ; 29^. a. 

Perduellloiiis duumviri, 2<o. a. 

I*eregrlnu8, 52, a ; 2Q0, a. 

Perferre legem. 22y. b. 

Pt'ripetasmata, 222. b. 

Periscelis, 23 1 , a. 

Peri.siroma, 222. b ; 291. n. 

Perlstylium, ici a ; nt, a. 

Perition^, 21':. b. 

Permutaiio, ^ b. 

l*ero, 2^1, a. 

Perscrlptio, i^h. 

Persona, 291. a. 

I*e>», 267. b ; 2Q2. a. 
sestertius, 292, a. 

PessuluH, 2U. a. 

Pesulania lex, 212, a. 

I'etajius, 297, a ; 40<. a. 

Peta aristae, 2t^2. a. 

lVl4iuruin, 2«<2. a. 

Petltor, 6.a; 18. b. 

Pctorrltum, 2t.2. a, 
I Petreitt lex, 212. a. 
i IVtruiiia lex. 212, b. 
I Phalangae, 160, b. 
j PlmUiix, 16O1 b; 16 1, b. 

Pbalarica, 201, a. 

PluUera, 292, a. 

F'haretra, 2*^2, b. 

Pliaros, or Pharus, 292. b. 

Pliaselus, 2Qi. a. 

Plctura, 2i)t. b. 
I Pignoris capUo, ii^h. 



rOltTA IHD.MI'AK. 

Pila,25ra; 296, a; j^j, b. 
lMlaniri68. b. 
Pileati, 1881 a. 
Pi leu turn. 297. a. 
Pileura, 297. a. 
Plleu«, 297t a. 
Pilum, 2ro, a; 2^7, a. 
Plnacotht'cu, 1 4 ?. a. 
Pinaria lex, 2t2. b. 
Piscin«, lOi a ; IL a ; a. 
Pistor, 2(^7. b. 
Plstrli.um, 2^7. a. 
PlaeUtrla lex, I22. b. 
Plagiarius, 2g7. b. 
PUuium, 297t b. 
Planetaril, a, h. 
PlaniiMHies, 2s6. a. 
Plauatrum, or INostrum, 297, b. 
Plautiii, or Plutia lex de vi, 
2M. b. 

judiciiiria, 2?2. b. 
Plebeli, 2^8, a. 

ludi, 242. b. 
Plebesi, r^a, a. 

Plebiscitum, 22;. b; icq, h. 

Plebs, 298, a. 

Plf'ctnim, 246. a. 

I'luifus, sa. a ; 222, a ; ioi, a. 

Pnyx, 146^ b. 

Poculuni, joi, a. 

Podium, lix b ; io<,h. 

Poena, 101, a. 

Pi»etelia Papiria Ihx, 2?2, b. 
PollinctoreH, 187. b. 
Pohie, 206. a. 
I'olychromy, 29^, b. 
Pomeridlanum temjdis, 134. b. 
Pomocrium, jci, b. 
Pompa, ?oi, b. 

Circen»i», 89, b. 
Ponipeiae lepes, 2}2. b. 
Pons, 107. b; |C2, a. 

Afllus, to2. b. 

Ceatius, |02, a. 

FabririuH, 102. b. 

Janlculensis, )C2, a. 

Milvtus, JC2, b. 

I'alatinuB, ?r2. b. 

Sublicius, »o2, b. 

gnfTraijirirum. tot, a. 

Vatlcaiius, |C2. b. 
Pontifex, iot. a. 
Pontificalea llbri, 101, a. 
Pontiflces minore;*, joj, a. 
Pmtilkll libri, joa^. «• 
PuntiGcium ju««, 218. a ; 13^, a. 

I'opa. Til a ; nil b ; iM± «• 
l^opilia lex, 2t2. a. 
Popiiift, 7". a. 
Popularia, iL a. 
P.>putl scitum, 22 K. b. 
PopullfuRia, or Poplifugla, 
toy, a. 

Populu*, jco, a ; 286. a. 
Porciie, J2, b, 
I'orciae leges, 2J2, b. 
Porta, IPS, a. 

decumana, ^ a. 

pumpae, a. 
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PORTA PRAETORIA. 

Porta praptoria, or extraor- 
dinaria, a. 

principalis, 15, a. 
Portentum, I j8, b ; i^g, b. 
Portlcuu, tos. b. 
Portisculus, lOK, b. 
Porti tores, jo6, 11. 
Portorium, ioi b. 
Purtula, JO?, b. 
Poesessio, a. 
PosMssor, ij^ a, 
Postes, 21;, II. 
Pofeiticum, 214. b. 
PoBtUralniuui, ;o6, a. 
Postmeridianiim teinpus, 135,0. 
Postsignani, 168, b. 
Pote8t«», 286. a. 
Praccinctlo, 2^ a: 371, a. 
PraeciiiCtu.H, 4ot. b. 
Praeconcs, ?o6. b. 
Fraeconium, jc6, b. 
PratnLi, io6, b ; ^^7, b. 
Praedes, 216. a. 
Praedia, }o8. a. 
Praediator, 108, a. 
Praefectl sticiorum, 167, a. 
Praefectus, ^o^. a. 

aerarli, u, b. 

annonae, 182. b ; }on, a. 

aquarum, n. a, 

castrorutn, 307, a. 

clttsiiis, joT, a. 

fabrftm, vjjj a. 

Juri dicando, 100, b. 

praetorio, ^o^, a. 

vigilum, I*;!, a. 

tirbl, 10, a ; 107, b. 
Praefeciura, loij a. 

morum, 1^ a. 
Praeflcae, 188^ a. 
Praejudicium, ?o8, a. 
Praelusio, 194. b. 
Praemigm, 167. b. 
Praenotnen, I'.o, b. 
Praerogativa triburt, 1 09. a, 
Pracrogativac, 109, a. 
Praes, }oS, a 
Praescriptio, joZ. a. 
Praeses, ii_L a, 
Praesidla, b. 
Praetcrltl senatores, 85, b; 

Praetexta. 180, b. 
Praetextata fubula, ^ b; 

112. a. 
Praetor, 338, a. 

peregrinus, ?o8. b. 

urbanus, |o8j b. 
Praetoria cobors, joq, a. 
Praetorianl, loj^ a. 
Praetoriuni, jo8, a ; 309» b. 
Prandlum, 96, b. 
Prehensio, 3^8, a. 
Prelum, or Praelum, 416, b. 
Prensatio, i^, b. 
Primlpilus, 163. b. 
Primliiae, i2i b. 
Prinoeps juveii cutis, i<q, a. 
Princepd senatua, j jj. b. 



PUPILLUS. 

' Principes, 16^ b ; i68j b. 

I Prlncipia, i68. b. 

I via, IS, a. 

I Principium, 109, a. 

Privatum jus, 32, a. 

Privileglum. m, b. 

Privijaia, li b 

Privigiius, b. 

Probatlo nummorum, 33, b. 

Proconsul, 310, a. 

Procubi tores, i6'^. b. 

Procunitio prodigiorum, no. b. 

Procurator, 6^ a ; 65, a ; 179, b; 
no. b; ilia. 
ppTil, j8i a. 

Prodiiriuu), ?io. b. 

PnidlgUM, 121^ a. 

Proellales dins, i jy, b. 

Profesti dies, ih. a. 

Progetier, lL b. 

Prolf tarii, 32- 

I*romulsls, 96, b ; 418, a. 

l*romu», 28. a ; 93^ a. 

Pronubac, tn. b. 

Pronubl, 2t2. b. 

Prorturus, lL b. 

Propraetor, ?o8, b. 

Propugnuculum, ?8i, a. 

I*roquae8tor, 317, b. 

Prora, 26L a. 

I'roftceniiim, ?72. a, 

Proscindere, 12^ b. 

Proscribere, 311, b. 

Proiscrlpti, b. 

Proscrlptio, jii, b. 

Prosecta, 32;. a. 

I*ro8iciac. UK. a. 

Prusocrus, 1 i b. 

Provinciu, b. 

Provocatio, 2}ju b. 

Provocatores, mf, b, 

IVoximus a«lmls8iunum, 6, b. 

Prudentioreti, 217. b. 

Pieron, 2%i, a. 

Pubertal, 211, a. 

Pub«», 212. b. 

Publicae feriae, rjT, b. 

I'ubllcanl. 314. a. 

Publicia lex, 2)2, b. 

Publicum, 314, a. 
Jus, 92, a. 

Publicus ager, li b. 

Piiblilia lex, 2?2. b. 

Publiliae leges. 2?2. b. 

Pugilatus, a. 

Pumles, ?I5, a. 

Pugillares, 360, a. 

Pnglo, ILL a. 

Pugiia equestrls ct pedestris, 

90. a. 
Pullirius, jOj b. 
Pullatl, 23, a. 
Pulmcntarium, 276, b. 
i Pulpitum, f.j. a. 
Pulvinar, Sj, a ; 315, a, 
Pulviniis, jij, a. 
Punctae, 107. a. 
Pnpia lex, 231, a. 
Pupillujs 3iSia- 



RAT ION E8. 

Puppis, 26^. b. 
Puteal, iij, a. 
Puteug, 564 a- 
Puticulae, 189. b. 
Puticuli. 1891 0. 
Pyra, iSafBT 
Pyrgus, 182, b. 
Pythia, a ; jij. b. 
Pj'xidula. 3161 a. 
I'yxis, ii6. a. 



Q. 

Quadragesima, 316, b. 
Quadrans, 44. a. 
Quiulrantal, 316. b. 
Qurt'lriga, 124. b. 
Quadrigati, no. b. 
(juadriremes, 261, b. 
Quadrupes, 288, a. 
Quadruplatores. 116. b. 
Quadruplfcatio, 6^ a. 
Quadrussis, 44, a. 
Quaesitor, 2iK a. 
Quaestiones. 216, a; }t6. b. 

perf^eluae, 309, a. 
Quaestor, 316. b. 
Quaesiores classlci, 316. b. 

parricidii, 2i6. a ; ?i6. b. 

rerum capitalium, 216, a. 

urbani, jrj^ b. 
Quaestorium, 74, b. 
Quaestura Ostien&is, 317, b. 
QualUA, 64^ b. 
Qua-illarlae, 64. b. 
Quai>iUu6, 64, b. 

Quatuorviffjuri dicundo, 100. b. 

viarum curandarum, 318. a ; 
ILL a. 
Qulnctiliaui, 244, a. 
Quinciilil, 244, a. 
Qulnctills. 66. a. 
Quincunx, 44, a. 
Qiilndecemvlri, 128. a. 
tjuinquatria, ?i8. a. 
Quinquatrus. 318, a. 

minores or minusculae, 318, a. 
Qninquennalia. ?i8. a. 
Quinqueniialis, toi, a. 
Qulnquereme*, 261. b. 
Quinquertium. 289, a. 
Quinqueviri, n^Ta, 

mensarii, 2^4. a. 
Quintaua, 34. b, 
Qutntia lex, 2 ??. a. 
Quirlnalla, uS, a. 
Quirinalis flamen, i8a a. 
Quirilium Jus, 7^ b; 218. a. 



B. 

Radius, iTL a; 3^. b. 
Ramnenses, 286. b. 
Ramnes, 2^6. b. 
Ratloues, ^ b. 
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RATIONES CHALDAICAE. 

Rationes Chaldaicae, 4$. b. 
liecuperatores, 5, b ; 2n. b, 
Reda, ?22, a. 

R«Mienip[or, 8j_, a ; }i8. b. 
Rtdlmiculum, jx8. b. 
Regia, li a, 

lex. tjh a, 
Rcgifugium, ?i 8, b. 
Regiinf n iiioniin, 83» a. 
Rt'giiui sacrurum, 122. a. 
Bel iixoriae, or dutis actk 

141, b. 
RelaUnT???. b. 
Rele^atio, ni. a. 
Releguius, 171. b. 
Keltglosus, iqo. b. 
Remanclpatio, b. 
Reuiniiii lex, 69, iu 
Remulcuiii, }rS7b. 
Itemuria, 224t b. 
Remus, 26;. b. 
Renuntiatio, loq, a. 
Repagula, 88, a ; ill, a. 
ReiM'lundae, 318. b. 
Repliculio, 6, a. 
Repobitorinm, 33, a. 
Repot ia, 2>2, b. 
Repudiutn, i jQ. b. 
jELes mancipl, 247, b. 

nee mancipi, 247, b. 

privatae, 22 b. 

singulae, 22s. b. 
Respotisa, 217, b. 
Restitutoria actio, 213. b. 
Rete, 319, b. 
Retiarii, b. 
Reticulum, 10?, a; ji^ b. 
Retinaculimi, 268. a ; 120. h. 
Re lis, 31Q, b. 
Reus, 6, a; 216. a. 
Rex, 320, a. 

facriticnlti!?, b. 

sacriticus, lia; »i. b. 

sacrorun), 304, a; 321. b. 
Rheda, 122, a. 
Rhintli(>nic;i, 1 12, a. 
Rliodla lex, 2|3, b. 
Rica, 322. b. 
Kicinium, 322, b. 
Robtgalia, }22, b. 
Robur, 72, a. 
Rogare If gem, in, b. 
Rogatio, 107. a ; 216. b ; 22 y. b 
Rogationem accipere, 225, b. 

prom ul gar p, 125, b. 
Rogatloiiea Lli lulae, 231, a. 
Rogator, ^o^. b. 
R(^!i9, 1881 b. 
Romptica, 201. a. 
Rurarii, lO^^b; 168, b. 
Roscia iheatralis lex, 2 1 3, b. 
Rostra, 322. b. 
Rostrata culumna, 102, b. 

corona, i tS, b. 
Rostrum, 264, a. 
KoUi, 124. a ; 178, b. 
Rubrla lex, 234. a. 
Rabrica, 179, a. 
RudcratioTT^jj b. 



SCRIBAE. 

Radiarii, 19;. a, 
RudiB, iQjTb^ 
Rudus, 412, b. 
Rupiiiae leges, 234, a. 



S. 

Saccn«5, Toi, b; 323, a; 417, a. 

SttCfUum, iqj, b; 323, a; 356. a. 

Sacer, 234. a. 

Sacerdos, nt. b. 

Sacerdotes Augustales, ij^ a. 

Sacerdutium. <2 3. b. 

Sacra, 268. b ; 324, a. 

gen till tla, 193. b. 

privata, 324, a. 

publlca. 124, a. 
Sacramentum, 218. b ; 324, a. 
Sacrarium, ?24. a ; 166. a. 
Sacratae Icge^, 234. a. 
Sacrificlum, 324. a. 
Sacrilt'gium, 32;. b. 
Sacrorum detestatio, 10;, a. 
Sacrum novemdiale, 272, b. 
Saeculares ludi, 242, b. 
Saeculum, t2>. b. 
Sagituiril, ^ b. 
Sagmina, ^26, a. 
Sagulum. j26. a. 
Sagum, 326. a. 
Salaminia, 283. b, 
Salii, j26. a. 
Salinae, ^23, a. 
$alinum« 327. a, 
SalUtlo, 283, a; 127, b. 
Saltan, 21", a; ? )o. b. 
Salutatores, 328. b. 
Sambuca, 3^9. a. 
Samnltes, 19;, a. 
Sandaliura, 329. a. 
Sandapita, 188. a. 
Sapa, 416, b. 
Sarcophagus, 188, b. 
Sarissa, 20.1^ a. 
Sarracuni, 329, a, 
Satini, 329, a. 
Siitura, ?29, a. 

lex, 2257 8, ; 329, a. 
Saturjialia, 329, a. 
Scabfllum, jjo, a. 
Scalae, 2^, a; 266, a. 
Scahni, 2O4, b. 
Scalptura, no. a. 
Scamnum, 222^ a ; ?|o. a. 
Scaiitinla kx, 2^4, a. 
Scapba, i, b; 262. b, 
Scapus, loi. b. 
Sccna, 3'2, a. 

Scenici ludi, 206. a ; 242, a. 
Scepti um, no. a. 
Schoenusi, »o. b. 
Sctothericum, 207, a. 
Scire, ii6, a. 
Scissor, q^i 

Sciium papuli, 22S. b. 
Scorpio, 180, a ; 181^ a. 
Scotia, 347. b. 
Scribtie, lio, b. 



Scribere, tll. a. 

Scrlbonla lex. 234i a. 

Scrlnlum, 30, b. 

Scriplum, 331. a. 

Scrlpta, 221. a. 

Scriptura, »o. b. 

Scripturarii, Uh *^ 

Scripiiluni, ill, a. 

Scriipuluin, s;,b; HI. a; 405, b. 

Sculptura, j 3c, a. 

Scutica, 1 80, a. 

Scutum, ^ b ; 331, a. 

Scytale, a. 

Secispita, 3?i. b. 

SecUlores, 18^ b. 

Sectio, Zii. b. 

Sector, ^I, h, 

Secundarium, 417, b. 

Sccuris, b. 

S<;cu lutes, 1(^5, b. 

Segts, 12, b. 

Segestre, 222. b. 

Sella, I5ii a ; 3li. b. 

Sembella. 2t7. b. 

Semis, Semissis, ^ a ; 54, a. 

Senipronlae leges, 234. a. 

Senipronfa kx de loenere, 234. b. 

8fmuiiciariuin knus, 177, a. 

Senator, 3 } )• a. 

Seuatorea Orcinl, m. a. 

pedarii, lu. a. 
Senatus, n2. a. 

auctoritas, 336, a. 

consul turn, 336. a. 

Jus, uii b. 
Senlores, lor, b. 
Srpeliro, lid), h. 
September, 06, a. 
Septemvlri EpuloneR, i;6. a. 
8eptimontium, 337, a. 
Septum, 107, b. 
Septunx, ^ a. 

Sepulchri violatl actio, 193, b. 

Sepulcbrum, 189, b. 

Sequestres, iSTdT 

Sera, 21;, a. 

Seriac, 417, a. 

Scikum, 337. a. 

Serrati, k. numml, 130^ b^ 

Serta, 3LZ. a. 

Servarc de coolo, ji, a. 

Servilia agraria lex, 2ii, a. 

Glaucia lex, 313, a. 

Judiciaria lex. 23;, a. 
Servus (Greek), 337, a. 

(Roman), 338, b. 

ad maiium, 181 a, 

publicus, 340. a. 
Sescuncia, ^ a. 
Sc8cunx, a. 
Sestertium, 341, b. 
Sestertius, 341, b. 
Sevir tunnae equituni, 159. ». 
Sevlrl, Ji, a. 
Sex gtiffragia, 156, a. 
Sextans, a. 
Sextarius, a ; 405, b. 
Sextilis, 66, a. 
Stbina, 201, a. 
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SIBYLLINI LIBRL 

Sibyllini libii, b. 
Sick, Jil, b. 
Sicdrius, }4?. 
Sicila, b. 
Sidus naulitium, 46^ a. 
Slgillariti, I JO, a. 
Signa uilliUria, 14 1. a. 
Signifer, i66, b ; j-n. b. 
Signum. oIi b ; ioll *• 
Silentium, a. 
Silia lex, 2} 5. a. 
Silicarii, }l a. 
Silicemlum. 1^ b. 
Siliqoa, 40 b. 
SHvae, j lo. b. 

Silvani et CarbonJs l**x. 32^ n. 
Simpulum, or Siiupuvium, 

jji, b; j44. a. 
SIparium, 144. «; 111. a- 
Sistnim, ?44. a. 
Sitella, 14?, a. 
Siticiiies, 188^ a. 
Situla, iii, a. 
Socculus, ?4^, b. 
Soccus, ?45. b. 
Socer, iii a. 

magntis, i b. 
Societaa, jo, b. 
Socii, 170. 0 ; 181, a ; ^4^, b, 
Socrus, II, a. 

magna, b. 
Sodales, 38^ a. 

Augustales, a. 

Titil, ii, a. 
Sodaliiium. a. 
Solarium, ilj^a; liL'*; i>7, a, 
Solea, ?46, b. 
Solidoruiu veiidltio, b. 
Solidiis, 5^ a. 
Soliuurilla. i2i, a; 244. b. 
Solium, 56^ a ; jib, a. 
Solum. 144. b. 
SophronisUe, 1 7q, b. 
Sordid.iti, iio. a. 
Sortes, 2i5j a ; a. 
Sparus, 200. b. 
SpectacuU, 83, a. 
Spectto, 5Jj a. 
Spccularia, 1 44. b. 
Specularis lapis, 144. b. 
Speculatores, a. 
Speculum, 147. a. 
Specus, b. 
Sperata, 2S2. b. 
Spliacribtcrium, 22^ b. 
Spiculum, 199. b; 2x>,h. 
Spina, 87, a. 
Spira, lOi, b ; 3^ b. 
Spirula. b. 
Spolla, U7. b. 
Sj)oDda, 122 a. 
SfKinsa, 2^1. b. 
Spousal iu, 2S1. b. 

SpOll^U8, 2<l. b. 

Sportulti, ni,&. 
Stadium, 348. b. 
Stalagimiid, 21 L b. 
.Stamen, b ; ^6^^ a. 
b'.aU-r, 349, a. 



TABELLARIAE LEGt:S. 

Statera, }q% a. 
Stall dies, 1 1<. b. 
Stationca, 2%. h. 
Stativue feriae, 177, b. 
Stilt or, I4Q. a. 
Statuaria urs, j<Q. a. 
Statunieu, 412. 1>. 
Stesiichorus, to2. a. . . 
Stilus, ^^ a. 
Stipendiarii, 354, a. 
Stipendium, 354, b. 
Siiva, ?2. a. 
Stola, }?4, b. 
Stragulum, 222. b. 
Stratum, H4, a. 
Strena, j^^. b. 
Slrigil, 56^ b. 
Stropbium, HS. b. 
Strucior, qn, a. 
StultoruniU'riae, 182, a. 
Stuprum, 8, a. 
Stylus, M4. a. 

Subitarius exercitus, 167, a, 
Siibitari:, 403. a. 
Subro^are logem, 22 >. b. 
Subscriptores, i a. 
Subscriptlo censorta, fla* a. 
Subsellium, 376, a. 
Subsignamis, 168. b; b. 
Subtogmen, 364. a. 
J?ublemen, 3&4» a. 
Subueula, 401, b. 
Suburanti, 19"?, b. 
Sutciuctus, 401, b. 
Sudatio concamerata, ^6, a. 
Sudatorium, jG, a. 
Suftibulum, 412. a. 
Sulfltlo, b. 
SufTragia sex, 1 s6, a. 
Suffragiiun. 35S. 
Suggestus, 21. b ; 122, b ; 156, a. 
Sugt^nindarium, 188. b. 
Sui heredes, 201. b. 
Sulci, 412, b. 
>ulcu8, ill b. 
Sulpiciae leges, 2M. a. 
Sulpicia Somj>r<»nia lex, 2t<. a. 
SuDjptuariae leges, 2 is. a. 
Suovctaurilia, 244, b; 32^. a. 
Supparum, 267. b ; 401 1 b. 
Supparus. 401, b. 
Supplicatio, 3s;6. a. 
Suppositltli, 19;. b. 
Suijceptores, 8i. a. 
Suspensura, $6, a. 
Sutorium. 48. a. 
Symposium. H7. a. 
Syndii-u^, i;8. a. 
Syngrapba, js8. b. 
Synthebls, 129, b; 312. ^• 
Syrinx, ^59. a. 
Sysibltia, 32^. b. 



T. 

Tal)ella, 260, a. 
'i'abellailae leges, 2^6. a. 



TIARAS. 

TabfllariuR, i^o, a. 
Taberna, j^^b; T^a. 

diversori.i, 73^ a. 
Talieniaria fabula, 11?. a, 
Tahlinuui. 142. b. 
Tabulae. 19, b ; j6o, a. 

censuriae, ^Si ^• 

novae, 360, b. 

publicae. jfn. a. 
Tabu lam, adesae ud, ^ b. 
Tabularii, Uyo. b. 
Tabul'irium. 360. b. 
Tabulatum, 417, a. 
Talaria, tfti. a. 
Talaslus, 2^2. b. 
Talassio, 2U. b. 
Talentum, 361, a. 
Talio, 361. b. 
TaluH, b. 
TarentinI ludi. 242. b. 
Tarpeia At«mia lex, 226. b. 
Taurll ludi. 2^2^ b. 
Tectorea, li a. 
Tectorium, 48^ a. 
Tegula, i6i b. 
Tela, j6j, b. 
Telamones, ^ b. 
Temo, li, b ; Hi, a ; 297, b. 
Templiim, i22i b. 
Temporis praeticriptio, io8. a. 
Tensae, b. 
Tepidarium, {6, a. 
Terentilia lex, 2|6, b. 
Terentinl ludi, 242, b. 
Terminalia, 36B. a. 
Termini, 204. b. 
Tertian?, ii^h. 
Teruncius. 44, a ; 237, b. 
Tessera, {68. b. 

hospitallii. 209. b. 

nummarla, or frumenttrii. 
i8?. a. 

Testamentariac leges, 216. b. 
Testameutifactio, 368, b. 
Testainentum, 248. a ; j68, b. 
Testator, 3681 ^' 
Testits 2^ a ; 218. b. 
Testudo. 40, b ; 245. b ; 169, a. 
Tetrarclia. 370. a. 
Tetrarcliej}, 170, a. 
'I'extores. 36?. b. 
Tex I rices, ?6;. b. 
Tcxtrinum, ?6 ?. b. 
Thalassites, 418, b. 
Thargclia, 370, a. 
Theatnmi, ?7o. b. 
Tliensae, HJL b. 
Theoduhianus codex, ^f, a. 
Thermae, 54. b, 
Thfrmofwlluni, 7^ a. 
Thesmopborla, 37;, b. 
Thorax, 240. b. 
Tlioria lex, 2}6. b. 
Thraces, 195, b. 
Threces, 195, b. 
Thronua, 3 76. a. 
Thyrsus, i-fi. n. 
Tiara, 3;^ b. 
! Tiaraa.~m. b. 
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TIHIA. 

Tibia, n*^. b. 
'riluciuiuiu, m, a. 
Tintlnnabulum, J^8, a. 
Tirocinium, j^B, a. 
Tiro, a. 
Tiila lex, 216. b, 
Titiensies, 286. b. 
Titles, 2S61 b. 
Tiiii Sodales, a. 
Titulus, i8cj, a ; ZjH, h. 
Toga, 218, a. 

Candida. ?8o. a. 

palmata, ?8o. b. 

)itt ta, ;3o, b. 

pra('t<--\t<i, {80, b. 

pulla, j8o. b. 

para, t8o. a. 

sordida. ^80, a. 

virilis, }8o. a. 
Togata fabula, a. 
Togatus, ^78, b. 
Tunsor, j8i. a. 
Tupiaria ars, 2o8. b. 
'I'opiartus, 2c8. a. 
'l uralia, 222. b. 
Turcular, 416. b. 
Torculum, 416 b. 
Tonnentum, 267, a; iBi. a. 
Torque?, ^81. b. 
Torquis, ?8i. b. 
Torus, 222i a ; b; j8i^ b. 
Trabea, 180. b. 
Traljcata labula, 112. a. 
'J'rftii(H-di;i, {81, b. 
Tragula, loi. a ; i2o. b. 
Tragum, no. b. 
Tram a, ^64, a. 
Traii.s;K tio in via, l a- 
Transtillum. 24s. b. 
Transtra, 26;. b. 
Transvictio equitum, 1^ b. 
Trebonia lex, 236. b. 
Tremlssls, 5^ a. 
Tress Is, 4^ a. 
Tresviri, 197, a. 
Triarii. t6l75 ; 168. b. 
Tribula, 38;, a. 
Tribuluiu, ;8>, a. 
Tribulus, ?8s. a. 
Tribunal, J85, a. 
Tribuni Ijaticlavii, i6g, a, 

milltum, 166, a ; a. 
Tribunicia lex, 2Ji,&; liO. h. 

potcsta^, 387, a. 
Tribunus, 38;, a. 

celerum, "ji^ a. 
Tribus (( Jroek), ?88. a. 

(Roman), ?cjO, b. 
TributA comliia, loP, a. 
Tributum, ?9i, a. 
Tricliniarcbia, j<)Z, lu 
Triclinium, ?QI. b. 
Tridens, 191, b. 
Trieus, 4^ a. 
Trifax, i^L a. 
Triga, 124, a. 
Trilix, ?64. b. 
Trinum nundinun), ni. a. 
TriuuDdiuum, rjj, a. 



VALERIAK LEGES. 

Tripllcatio, 6^ a. 
Tripos, ?94, a. 
Tripudium, «fO, b. 
Triremes, 260. b. 
Triticum, 182. b. 
friumphaliaornamcnta. 13^ a, 
Triumphalis corona, 118. b. 
Triumphus, 394. a. 

castrensis, 397, a, 

iiavalis, 307, a. 
Triumviri, 397. a. 

agro dividundo, 397, b. 

capl tails, KIT, b. 

coloniae dcducendae, 22. b; 

i97. b. 
epulones, 156, a. 
equitum tunnas recopno- 

^endi.or legeiidis equitum 

decurlia, 397, b. 
mensarii, 2^4. a. 
monetalcs, 2^6. b. 
nocturni, 397. b. 
reficiendis aedibus. 197. b. 
reipubllcae constituendae, 

19i b. 

sacris conqulrcndis dontsque 

perslgiiaudis. ^98. a. 
senatus legendi, 398, a, 
j Trochlcae. 267. a. 

Trochu!*, ^98, a. 
' Trojae ludus. 90, a. 
f 'J'ropaeum, 398, a. 

Troshuli, i;7. a. 

TiTia, 399, a. 

Trulla, 3Q9. a. 

Trutlna, 399. a. 

Tuba, a. 

Tubicen, 11, a. 

Tubilustrium, 3tfl. a. 

Tullia lex «le ambiiu, 18, b. 
de legationc libera, 224. a. 

Tullianiim. a- 

'J'umuUuaru, 403. 

Tumulluarius Exercitus, i6;2i *• 

I'umuUus. 390. b. 

Tunica, 400, a. 

Tunica recta, 2^2. a. 

Tunicati, 402, b. 

Turibulum, 402. b. 

Tunna. ib6. b. 

Turricula, 182. b. 

Turris, 402, a. 

Tutela," 254, b. 

Tutor, 122. b. 
! Tympanum, rj, a ; 228, a ; 
403. a. 



TT, V. 

' Vacatio, ii2, a ; 167^ b. 

] Vadarl reum, 5. b. 

1 Vades, 2i^, a. 

: Vades dare, 5^ b. 

j Vadlmonium, Vas, j, b. 

f Vagina, 196, a. 

. Valeriae leges, 236. b. 



VINDEMIALIS FERIA. 

Valerlae et Horatiae Irgcs, 

23^; Hi a. 
Valeria lex, 2)7. a. 
Valiaris corona, 118. b. 
Vallum, 14, b ; 35^ a ; 406. a. 
Vallus, IS^a; 4CO, b. 
Valva, 21S. a. 
Vannus, 407. a. 
Vari, ?2o, b. 
Varia lex, 247, a. 
Vas, 407. a. 
Vaiinia lex, 237, a. 
Udo, 404, b. 

Vet tigal rerum venalium, 82, a. 
Vecilgalia, 407, a. 
Velarium, Hi a. 
Veliies, i66. b ; 168. b ; 408, a. 
Velum, 267, a ; 408, a. 
Vcnabulum, 408, a. 
Venal io, 21. a ; 408. a. 
Venditlo. 80, b. 
VeneBcium, 4c 9, a, 
Venereusjactus, ?62, a. 
Venus, ibi. a. 
Vtr sacrum, 41c, a. 
Verbena, i I, b ; 326, a. 
• Verbcnarlus, 178. a. 
Verna, 34'^, a. 
Verriculura, 32'?, b. 
Versura, ijn, a. 
Veru, 200. b. 
Vervactum, 22. b. 
Verutum, 200, b. 
Vespae, ii8, a. 
Vesplllones, 188, a. 
Vesialis, 410, a. 

maxima, 410, b. 
Vestibulum, 142. a. 
Veteranus, lOj. b ; 378, a. 
Veteratores, j^o, a. 
Vexillaril, 16^, b; 170. b 
Vexlllum, i6>. b ; 34 {, b. 
Via Principalis, 15, a. 
Viae, 412, a. 
Viaria lex, 237, a. 
Viaticum, 414, a. 
Viator, 414, b, 
Victinia, 324. b. 
Vicesimu, 11. b; 414, b. 

hcrcditalum et legatorum, 
414ib. 

mantmiissionis, 248, b; 414, b. 
Vicesinuiria lex, 414, b. 
Vioesimaril, 414, b. 
Vico magistri, 4H. a. 
Vicus, 414, b. 
Victorlalns, 130, a. 
Viglles, rjij a. 
Vlgiliae, 25. b. 
Viginiisexviri, 41^, a. 
Vlginti\ iri, 415, a. 
Villa, 411, a. 

publics, 72, a. 

rustica, 41^5, a. 
Villia annalis lex, 27(i, h. 
Villlcus, 31, a ; 208. a ; 3^r, b ; 

41't. b. 
Vinalia, 415, b. 
, Vindcmialb feria, 177. b. 
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VINDEX. 

Vitidex, 5^ a. 
Vindicta, 248. a. 
Vlnea, 4H. b. 
Vinam. 410. a. 
VIrgliies Vesiales, 410. 
Virgo maxima, 4U. a. 
Vlrlilarium, 2Lf, b. 
Viridarius, zo8. a. 
Virilis toga, j%2i 
Vis, 420. a. 
Viscoratio, 190, b. 
Vlscellia kx, zn. a. 
Vitls, 169, a. 
Vitlum. ^i. a. 
Vltrearij, 420, b. 
Vitricus, i b. 
Vitruxn, 420. a. 
Vitta, Vitiae, 421, a. 
Vittata sacerdos, 421, b. 
Ulna, 404, b. 
Umbella, 404. b. 
Umbilicus, 2j8, a. 
Umbo, 94, a ; 119, b ; 4IL b. 
Umbraculum, 404, b. 



USUS. ( 

Uncia, 44, a ; 1:16, b ; 405, a. ' 
Uuclarum femis, 177, a. 
Unctores, rj^ b. 
Unctorium, 56, a. 
Unguenta, 405, b. 
Unguontaria, 40;, b. • 
Uiigui uuriae, 405, b. 
Unguentarli, 40;, b. 
Universitas, ^ a. [ 
Vocaiiu, }88, a. | 
Vooonia lex, in, h. [ 
Voloiies. 421. b. 
Voluraen, 2 j8, a. 
Voluntarii, 421. b. 
Vomer, }2, a. 
Voniitoria, a. 
Vorticellum, 1^ b. 
Urceus, 406. a. 

Unia, 189, a ; ;4?, a ; 406, a. i 
UstrinaTo?. a ; 189, a. , 
Ustrinum, 185. a. 1 
Uisuwpio, 406, a. I 
U»urat', n6. b. 

Usus, 251, a. I 



ZOPHORL'S. 

UsTis fructuarius, 4C6, a 
Ususfructus, 406, a. 
Uterini. 98, a. 
Uirea, 4>8, a. 
Utricularius, |^ b. 
Vulcanalia, 421. b. 
Vulgares, J40, b. 
Uxor, 2SI, a. 
Uxor] urn, u^b. 



Xyatm, 208, a. 



z. 

Zona. 422, b. 

Zophorus, io2i a ; 4Z2, b. 
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ACTORS. 



A. 

Actors (Greek), lot, b. 

(Roman). 205. b. 
Adoption (Greek), 3^ a. 

(Romau), 7, a. 
Advocate, jy8, a. 
Adze, 44, a. 
Altar, J Li a. 
AmUuisadors, 22 J. a. 
Anchor, 268. a 
Anvil, 254. b. 
Aqueduct, 2(^ b. 
Arcb, a. 
Archers, 33, b. 
Armour, ^ a. 
Arms, 4r, a. 
Army (Greek), 16^^ b. 

(Komiin), 1 64, a. 
Astronomy, a;, b. 
Auction (stfl>or43, b. 
Axe, 3JI, b. 
Axle, 12£, a. 



Bail (Greek), i<2, b. 

(Roman), b. 
Bakers, 2i)j, h. 
Balance, the, 2J9, a. 
Ball, game at, 181, b; 2^6, a. 
Bankers, jo, a 
Banishment (Greek), 112, a. 

(Roman), 173, a. 
Barber, jj, a. 
Basket, j;!^ b. 
Baths (Gm k), 5^ a. 

(Roman), £j, b. 
Beard, 57, a. 
Beds 222. a. 
Beer, b. 
Bell, 378, a. 
Bellows, iSij b. 
Belt, i3. a. 

Bit (ofFiorscs), 182^ b. 
Boeotian constitution, 5^ b. 
Books, n8, a. 
Bookseller, 2 19, a. 
B00I3, 6^ b ; 120. a. 



I COMEDTf. 

! Bottomry, 13^ b. 
! Bow, J7, b. 
I Boxing, J 1 5, a. 
j Bracelet, ^ b. 
i Brass, 12^ a ; 238, a. 

Brazier, 1 80, b. 

Breakfast, ^5, a. 

Bribery (Gi^k). 123^ a. 
fRoman), i8, b. 

Bricks, 220. 57 

Bridge, 102, a. 

Bridle, 182, a. 

Bronze, 12^ a. 

Brooch, i^e, b. 

Burial (Greek), 184, a. 
(Roman), 187 ."57 



€. 

Calendar (Greek), 6^ a. 

(Roman), 66^ a. 
Cameos, jjo, a. 
Camp, XI. a. 

breaking up of, 56, a 

choice of ground for, ji, b. 

construction of, 34, a. 
Candle, tq, b. 
Caiulleisttck, 6^ b. 
; Canvassing, itf, a. 

Capital (of columns), loi. b. 
[ Cart, 32, b. 
Casque, 193, b 
Ceilings, 14^ b. 
Cell, ug.oT" 
Censer, 4/02, b. 
Chain, ^ b. 
Chariot, 12J, b. 
Chimneys, 145, a. 
Chisel, t iQ. uT" 
Clrcumvallation, 406, b. 
Citizenship (Greek), 90, b. 

(Roman). ^ b. 
Clerks (Atheman), 196. a. 

(Roman), 6, a. 
Clocks, 206. b. 
Coffins, 185, b ; 188^ b. 
Colony (Greek), §8, b. 

flUiman), 90, b. 
I Column, loiT b. 
[ rjombs. 288. a, 
i Comedy (Greek), iio,b. 



EXECUTIONER. 

Comedy (Roman), iii, b. 
Cooks, q^i 
Cordage, 267. b. 
Com crops, 144, b. 

preservation of, a. 
Couches, 221, a. 
Cowl, i22j a. 

Cretan constitution, 120, a. 

Criers, jg6i b. 

Crook, 2881 a. 

Crops, J44, b. 

Cross, 121. a. 

Crown, 1 18, a. 

Crucifixion, L2L a- 

Cubit, 122. a. 

Cup. tfj a. 

Clymbal, 125^ b. 



I D. 

I Doggers. a U^, b. 
Dance, the Pyrrhic. J28, a. 
Dancing, J27, b. 
Day, I a. 
Dice, j68, b. 
Dice-box, 182^ b. 
Dini.er, 55, u. 
Dish, 71. a; 285, a. 

r>iiitafr"»9i. ^ 
DithyraiiTl>; j8r, h. 
Divorce (Greek), i jg, a. 

(Roman), IJ9, a. 
Door, 2i.|, b. 
Dowry (Gieek), 1^ ii. 
' (Roman), ^45, b. 
Drains, 94. a. 
DraughtsTgame of, Z2i, a. 
Drum, 40;, a. 
Dynasty, b. 



E. 

Ear-ring, 211. b. 

Earthenware, 138, b. 

Eleven, the, 2C2. b. 

Ensigns, military, J4J, a. 

Kra. fc6, a, 
i F)vil Eye, 135. a. 
i Executioner. ^ 1>. 

2 II 
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FAN. 



7. 

Fan, 122, b. 
Felting. 297, a. 
Fire-place, i8o, b. 
Floors of bouses, 14.4, b. 
JYesco, 295, a. 
Fuller, i&lr a. 
Funerals (Greek), 184, b. 

(Eiomau), 187, b. 
Furnace, 56^ a ; 182. a. 



G. 

(i ambler, Gaming, rj, a. 
Garden, ion, b. 
Gates of cities, ^05, a. 
Girdle, 422, b. 
Gladiators, 1^ a. 
Glass, 420, a. 
Gold, if, h. 
Granary, 207, b. 
Greaves, 27?, a. . 
Guards, 7?, b. 



E. 

Hair (lireelc), mi, a. 

(Roman), 10^ b. 
Hammers, 247, a ; 2;4, b. 
Harp. j29, a. 
Hatchet, liL ^« ' 
Hearth, i8o, b. 
Heir (Greek), 2oj. a. 

(Roman), 20?, a. 
Helmet, 192. b. 
Hemlock, 202. b. 
Heraclean tablet, ijo, a. 
Holiduyd, m. b. 
Hoop, a. 
Hospitality, 208. a. 
Hour, 207, a. 
House (Greek), 140, a. 

(Roman), 142, a. 
Hunting, 408, a. 
Hunting>spear, 408, a. 



L J. 

Informer, 128. b. 
Inlieritancc (Greek), 20^. a. 

(RomanX ^ojt a. 
Ink, 48^ a. 
Inn, 'i2j a. 
Intaglios, 212, a. 
Intercakry month, 66^ b. 
Interest of money (Greek), 
116, b. 

TRoman), 136, b. 
Istlimian games. 21^ a. 



NAMES. 
Italy, icx>, b. 

Judges (Greek), 121, a ; m. a. 
(Roman), 21s. a. 



K. 

Kiln, 182. a. 

King (Greek), ?2o, a. 

(iToman), ?2o. b. 
Kitchen, 14^. a. 
Knife, a. 

KniRhts (Athenian), 81^ b. 

Roman), 156, a. 
Knockers, 2ii, a. 



L. 

Ladders, 266. a. 
Lamps. 241. b. 
I^w, 218, a ; 22?, a. 
Legacy, 222, b. 
Legion, 164. a. 
Letter-carrier, j6o. a. 
Levy, 167, a. 
Library, 58^ b. 
Light-house, 29 J, a. 
Litters, 221. b. 
Liturgies, 224, a. 
Ix>oking-glah8, i47, a. 
Ix>om, }6i, b. 
Lots, a* 
Luncheon, a. 
Lyre, the, 245, a. 



H. 

Marriage (Greek), 249, b. 

(Roman), 250, b. 
Masks, 291, a. 
Masts, 26(5, a. 
Meals (Greek), 55, a. 

(Roman), ijG, a. 
Mile, 2i%, b. 

Mile-stones, 25;, b^ 41}, a. 
Mills, 2s6, a. 
Mines, 407, b. 
Mint, 2557b. 
Mirror, ^47, a. 
Money, coined, 12^ a. 
Greek), gold, 5J, b. 
Roman), „ b. 
Month (Greeic), 65, a. 

(lioman), ^ a 
Mortars, 2^7. a j 2s8. a. 
Mosaics, 141. b ; 144, b. 
Mourning for the dead, 130, b ; 
187, a. 



Names (Greek), 270, b. 
(Roman), 270, b. 



ROPE-DANCKRS. 

Necklaces, 256, b. 
Nemean games, 269, a. 
Nets, ji^. b. 
Notary, 260, b. 



0. 

Oars, 2651b. 

Oath (Greek). 218, a. 

(Roman), 2i8j b. 
October-horse, 280. a. 
OflBcers. duty of, 35^ b. 

parade of, 75, b. 
Olympiad, 2767 8. 
Olympic games, 274, a. 
Oracles, 276, b. 

Orders of architecture, 101, b ; 

102. a. 
Organ, 210, a. 
Ostracism, 172. a. 
Oven, 182. a. 
Ounce, i05i a. 



P. 

Painting, 29?, b. 

Paper, 2^8. b. 

Parasol, 404. b. 

Parchment, 2?8. b. 

Pay of soldiers, 354, b. 

Pediment, ^6, a. 

Pen, 6^ a. 

Perfumes, 40<. b. 

Mpe, 1:161 b. 

Plough, ill b. 

Poisuning, 409, a. 

Pole^, 266, a. 

Portcullis, a. 

Pottery, riB, b. 

Priests, Hi b. 

Prison, 12, a. 

Prodigies, no. b. 

Property-tax ((Jre«'k), u8. b. 

(Roman), jgt, b. 
Prow, 26}, a. 
Puritlcation, 244, a. 
Purses, 248, b. 
Pyrrhic Glance, 128. a. 
Pythian games, b. 



Quiver, 222, b. 



B. 

Races, 8;2t a. 
Rings, 25^ b. 
Road, 412, a. 
Rope-dancers, 184. b. 
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ROl'ES. 

Ropes, zbn, b. 
Rounds, 25. b. 
Rudder, Wj, b. 



8. 

SacriQces, 324, a. 
Saddles, 154^ a. 
Sails, 26^, a. 
Salt, m, a. 
Salt-cellar, ?rj. a. 
Salt-workH, a. 
Sandal, 58^ a. 
Scales, 2 ?9, a. 
Screw, b. 
Scy tbe, lll b . 
Senate (Greek), 61^ a ; 1^ b. 

(Roman), iji^ b. 
Sentinels, 75, b. 
Shawl, 28Q, b. 

Shields, 9^ a; 28;, a; nj, a; 

288. b. 
Ships, 252; b. 
Shoe, 6i, b ; hi. b. 
Shops, J9, b. 
Sibyl, 1^ b. 
Sickle, b. 
Silk, jr2^ a. 
Silver, 40^ a. 
Slaves (Greek), Jil, a. 

(Roman), jj8i b. 
Sling, b. 
Sllngers, b. 
Spartan constitution. 19?, b. 
Spear, 199, K 
Speusinians, 129, b. 



TROUSERS, 

Spindle, i^i, b. 
Standards, military, 3*}, a. 
Statuary, 349. a. 
Stem, 264, b. 
Stoves, 14;, a. 
Sun>dial, 2c6. b. 
Sword, 196, a. 



T. 

Tables, 2ii, b. 
Talent, l6L 1^ 

Tapc'str)-, ^44. a. 
Tuxes (Greek), b. 

(Roman), j6|, b ; 391, a. 
Temple, ?66. a. 
Testament, i68, b. 
Theatre, ^^o, b. 
TheSiSalian constitution, 360, 
I Threshold, 214^ b. 
Throne, jib, a. 
Tiles, ro<>flng, b. 
Tombs, liJ^i a. 
Torch, ti. 
Torture, iBl a. 
Tower, 401, a. 
Tragedy (Greek). iSl b. 

(Roman), 384. a. 
Triangle, the. 181. a. 
Tribes (Greek), 188^ b. 

(Roman). jgo,b. 
Tribunes, jSs. a. 
Trident, b. 
Tripod, j^i- a. 
Trophy, 398. a. 
Trousers^ 62. o. 



YOKE. 

Trumpet, 62. b; 399 a. 
Tumblers, 328. a. 



IT, V. 

Vase-painting, 295, b. 

Veil. 408, a. 

Voting (Greek), }^ b. 

(Roman), 107. a ; b. 
Usurers, 1^6, h. 



W. 

Waggon, 291 b. 
I Wall, 253, b; toi. b. 
' Weaving, 364, a. 
I. Wheel, 124, a. 

Whip, i';9, b. 

Wills, M; b. 
, Window, 141, b. 
■ Winp, 416, a. 
j Wiuiesses (Greek), 248, b. 
I (Roman), 2i8, a. 

WrestUng, 242, a. 



Y. 

Yards of a sail, 26';, a. 
Year ((J reek), 65^ a. 

(Roman), 66, b. 
Yoke, 217. a. 
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Under each \eaA (k» names qf tM artkkt in the Index are ifiven in vduck tke ndj^ is 



AoUCQLTirBE. 

Hortas. 
Olca. Oliva, 
OsciUum. 
Scumtium* 

SIX06. 

VUUnutlcA. 
VinuiD. 



AGMCIIXaDKAL IM- 



Anitrura. 
Jugum. 

Pec ten. 

Pedum. 

Plaustrum. 

J*reliiin. 

Ski'iucnm. 

Stilus. 

Tiiulnnabulum. 

Torculum. 

Trlbula. 

T^I 
Tamil 



Aimmninrs as» 

Abacus. 

AIC*. 

AitcoUuntiH. 
Buxom. 

Calculi. 

Foltls. 

Frltilhis. 

Latruncull. 

Talus. 

Teiaen. 

Tuochni. 



Abacus. 
Acruterium. 
Antae. • 
AnteOxa. 
Apsift. 

ArchttectonL 

Arcus. 

Astragalus. 

AtlauteB. 

Baltetu. 

Camara, 

Cana}i& 

Columbaria. 

Oolimuia. 

Ooronls. 

Cortina. 

Crypta. 

Cynia. 

Kutaaia. 

Eplstyllam. 

Fascia. 

Fastiglum. 

Janua. 

Jugum. 

lAter. 

Maeniontun. 

Metopa. 

PerlBtylimn* 

Ptxlium. 

Porticus. 

Spira. 

Testudo. 

1'holiM. 

lympainim. 



Armotir and Weapons 



Abacus. 
CalcuU. 

ABMOmi AXD W«A« 

voKa. 

Adnaces. 
Aegls,^ 



A reus. 

Arm a. 

Arraatura. 

Capulud. 

Cateia. 

C^tra. 

Clipeus. 

Dolo. 

Kunda. 

Galea. 

Gerrba. 

Gladius. 

Ilasta. 

Lorica. 

Ocpea. 

Palma. 

Pelta. 

Pharetra. 

Pugio. 

Scatum. 

Socurtg. 

bica. 

Vaiabalimi, 



AaSFUHLtES AN0 

Agora. 

Amphictyonea. 

Areiopagna. 

Boule. 

Oomltta calata. 
curia ta. 
oentttriata. 

trlbuta. 
Concilium. 
OoDdo. 



Curia. 

Eodesla. 

Eccletl. 

Gerouala. 

Myril. 

Panegyrla. 



Aaaeinblles andObqn- 

fAls—eenUnmed, 

Pantonla. 

Senatus. 

Synedit. 



Astrologia. 



Camps AKi> FoKza. 

Acropolifl. 

Agger, 

Arx. 

Ciirr.igo. 

stativa, 
Pagi. 

Praetortam. 

Turris. 
Vallum. 



CaAuriBs AVD Dima* 

xroxs. 



AUmentazii. 

ConglaHa. 

Dianomae. 

Donaria. 

FnimentarSae 



CiTIL 



Area. 

Rjirathro«,or 

Catcvt. 

Ct-adas. 

Crux, 

Eqnaktti. 
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Civil Punishments^ Crimea— continued, i Dnas, Ac— continued, 
continued. 



Ergastnlum. 
Flagrum. 
Furai, patlbalum. 

Latuniiae. 
Sestertium. 



Classes op Cirr/ENs 

AND OTHKBi*. 

Adlecti. 

AerariL 

Agela. 

Aretalogi. 

Caniilli. 

Ginej>horos. 

Dediticii. 

Delator. 

Demos. 

Eiren. 

Emphruri. 

Ephebus. 

Efiuiles. 

Kupiitridae. 

Geumuri. 

Hetaerue. 

Hippobotae. 

Honioei, 

Lilxjrlus. 

Locupletes. 

MetoecL 

Naucrariai. 

Nobiles. 

Ordo. 

Purafliti. 

Pdtricli. 

Patrimi et Matrimi. 

Perioeci. 

Plebes. 

Qnadruplatorea. 
Salutatorea. 



Cotx>NiE8 & Mother 

COUKTKV. 

Apoikia. 
Clerucbiac. 
Colon fa, 
Mcirupolis. 



Chiuks. 

Ambitus. 

Caluinnia. 

Falsum. 

Incendium. 

Injuria. 

Leges Corneliae et 

Juliac. 
Majcstas. 
Pan-icidlum. 
Plagium. 



Sacrilcidum. 
Sodalitium. 
Slnprum. 
Tttlio. 

Veueficlum. 
Vis. 



Division of Laxd. 

Afccr publicus. 
Cippus. 
Pyrgo*. 
Temenos. 



Dkama, Dbamatic 

EnTEBT A IKM ENTS. 

Comoedla. 

Kxodia. 

Kxosira. 

Mimus. 

Pantoniimua. 

I'eriactos. 

Persona. 

Sipariuni. 

Theatrnm. 

Tragoedia. 

Velum. 



Dress, Obnaukkts, 
THE Toilet. 

Abolla. 

Alicula. 

Amictorium. 

Am ictus. 

Anipyx. 

Aunulus. 

Apex. 

Armilla. 

Barbo. 

Ikxa. 

Braccae. 

Bulla. 

Calamistrum. 

Cilceua. 

Canipestre. 

Candys. 

Caracallu. 

Catena. 

Causia. 

Ct^StUd. 

Oblamys. 
Clavus latus. 

angustus. 
Cuma. 
Cotbumos. 
Creplda, 
Crocoia. 
Cucullus. 
Cudo. . 
Cyjlas. 



Diadema. 

Embas. 
Kuibleraa. 
Kndromls. 
Exomis. 
Fascia. 
Feminalia. 
Fibula. 
Fimbriae. 
I'labellum. 
Focale. 
Fucus. 
tiivlerus. 
Jnauris. 
Incunabula. 
Icfula. 
InsfiUi. 
l^icerna. 
Laciniae. 
Laena. 
Lemniscus. 
Miirsupium. 
Mitra. 
Monile. 
Nudus. 
Orarium. 
Paf'iuila. 
Pallium. 
Pecten. 
Peplum. 
Pera. 
Periscelis. 
Pero. 
Pbalera. 
llleus. 

Redlmiculum. 
Kt'ticulum. 
liiciuium. 
Saccus. 
Sandalitmu 
SerUi. 
Soccus. 
Solea. 
I Stola. 
j Stropbium. 
( Synthesis. 
I Tiara. 
! Toga. 
I Torques. 
I Tunica. 
Udo. 
Velum. 
Vitta. 
{ Umbraculum. 
Unguenta. 
Zona. 



EKGntEEBING. 

Aquaeductus. 

Cloaca. 

Crj-pUv. 

Kiiussiirium. 

Fidtuia. 

Fons. 

Librat«r aquae, 
Murua, mueuia. 



Engineering — con- 
tinued. 

Navalia. 

Pharos. 

Piscina. 

Pons. 

Porta. 

Syrinx. 



Ekoraving and 
Chasing. 

Caelatura, 



Entebtatkments, 
Food. 

Apophoreta. 
Calida. 
Cerevisia. 
Coena. 

Commissatio. 
Erani. 

Op.-ouium. 

ParopfeiiS. 

Posca. 

Sportuk. 

Synipot-ium. 

Syssitia. 

VinuQL 



Epochs akd Dtvisioks 
of Timb. 

Culendarium, l Greek. 

2. Koman. 
Chronologia. 
Clavus annalis. 
Dies. 

fasti et nefasti. 
Fasti. 

sacri, or kalfndarre. 

annales, or bisturici. 
Feriae. 
Hora. 

Horologium. 
Liistrum. 

Nundlnae. 
Olympias. 
Saeculum. 



Exebciseb. 

Ceroma. 

Cesttis. 

Cbejronomia. 

Dtsultcr. 

Discus. 

Gymnasium, 

Hal teres. 

Harpastum, 

Hippudrumus. 
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Exerci8«>s - continued. 

Lucta, lucUtio. 

Palaestru. 

PHncnitium. 

Fentatlilon. 
Peltturutn. 

Pugiliitus. 
Sdlutio. 



Krstivaij*, Games, 
ANi> Show:*. 

Actia. 
Adonia. 
Aeora. 
Agonalia. 

AgODP& 

Agniulia. 
Agroteras thusia. 

Alfm nr haloa. 

Anmryntliin. 

Ambnisia. 

Ampbidi'umia. 

Anagogia. 

Andri^^nia. 

Anihcspburia. 

Apaturia. 

Aphrodisia. 

Apollonia. 

Ariadncia. 

Annilustrium. 

Arrbcpboria. 

Artembia. 

Aflclepieia. 

Aupustales. 

Ik'iidiileia, 

boedromia. 

Boreasmus. 

Brauronia. 

Cftbi'lrirt. 

Carmen tdlia. 

Cameia. 

Carya. 

O'rpalia 

Chalciuikia. 

Chari^itia. 

Compitalia. 

Consualia. 

Cotyttia. 

Daedala. 

Decennalia. . 

Delia, 

iK'lphinia. 

Diip<'leia. 

Dtock'ia. 

Dlonysia. 

Eleusinia. 

Eleutheria. 

Kllotiu. 

l<)quiria. 

Floralia. 

Fornacalia. 

Gymnopaedla. 

Ht-raea, 

lltrmaea. 

He8iia<ii8. 



FesiivaK kc— eon- 
tin aed. 

Hilaria. 

HyacinUiia. 

Jiioa. 

Iritbmia. 

Juvenalia. 

Lanipa<lepboria. 

Lnphria. 

lArentalta. 

L^tistmiiutu. 

I>>niuralia. 

Ludi. 
[Jn the tert an al- 
pliabetical list of 
Vtt jrt-incipal ludi 
it gii^n.] 

LjtpercaUiU 

I>yca»?a. 

Matralirt. 

Matronalia. 

Mogaleniiia. 

Mysia. 

MysUrfa. 

Neptim.'ilia. 

Novcndlale. 

Olyinpia. 

Opalta. 

Oj^chophoria. 

Palilia. 

Pai»ib«>eotla, 

Fanathenuea. 

Plynieria. 

PoplifiiR'a. 

l*rometbeia, 

Pyanepsia. 

Pyihia. 

giiliHniatrus. 

QtiiiiqueunalU. 

Quirinalia. 

KeiKifugiuin. 

Hubigalia. 

Satnnmlla. 

Septlniuntium. 

Stheiiia. 

Synolkht. 

Terminalia. 

TbeopbaDia. 

Theseia. 

Tbesmopboria. 

Vlnalia. 

Valcanalia. 



FOBMS OF GOVKBS- 
MENT. 

Ari!»tocratia. 
F)«*mr)cratia. 

Monarch! a. 

Ochltxrrjitia. 

Oligarcbia. 



Funerals. 

Area. 

Cenutapbiura. 



Funerals— cofUtnueti. 
Clppiia 

Columbarium. 
Crypui. 

Hunu*, L. Greek. 

2. Human. 
Mausoleum. 
Uma. 



FUR.\ITURE. 

Al>acu8. 

Armarium. 

Balnea. 

Ca tiled ra. 

Conopeum. 

Cortina. 

Inciiega. 

IjWtUS. 

Menha. 

I'luteus. 

Pulvinar. 

Scamnum. 

.Sella. 

Sf>eculam. 

Thronus. 

Torus. 

Triclinium. 

Tripos. 



Greek Law. 

Adoptio. 
Aikias dike. 
AiiakrUis. 
A ndrolepsia. 
' AntW')i<ig. 
Antigrapbe. 
Apofn-aphe. 

Al>Oph:i8i«. 

Aporrbcta. 
Apostasiou dike. 
Ai>l>ellatlo. 
A^ebeias pra]ilH*. 
Asirateias grupbe. 
Ateleia. 
Atimia. 
Axonea. 

Civita-s poUtela. 

Cleteres. 

] tccasmus. 

DiaeU'tae. 

i)iap-epliihi8. 

Dicastes, 

Dike. 

Divortium. 
Dokimaaia. 

Dos. 

Ecmartyria. 

Eissjtngoliu. 
I Kiiibatt'ia. 
I Euiineni i.lika<». 
' Eiulti.xls, c'phegesis. 

Epangelia. 

Epibole. 

Epiclerua. 



Greek I^w — ccm- 
Untied. 

Kpltropug. 

Epobelia. 

Kutbyne. 

Kxoniofiia, 

Kxsilium. 

Fenus. 

Gamelia. 

G raphe. 

Here«. 

Hieromenia. 

Hybreos graphe. 

Ju^Jutan>lum. 

I'rodosla. 

Proeisphoras dike. 
Prostates tou demuu« 
I^othesmia. 
P8ephus. 
Pseudengrapbes 

grapbe. 
Pseudocleteias graphe. 
Rhetrae. 
SUou dike. 
Syoipbanies. 
Sylae. 
Syndicna. 
Synesorus. 
Syiigraphe. 
'i'imema. 
Tormentum. 
Xenias graphe. 



HuBSE FCBKITDRE. 

Epbippinm. 
Krenum. 
Habenae. 
Hlppoperae. 



Income, Pcbuc and 

I'RtVATE. 

Aes uxorium. 

Apfjphonv. 

An-a. 

Census. 

Centesima. 

CoUimnaniuni. 

Decwmac, 

Eicoflte. 

Eispbora. 

EpidoMis. 

Fiscus. 

Ostiarium. 

I»enteco6te. 

Pboroa. 

Portorium. 

(juadragenfma. 

Saliiiue. 

Scriptuni. 

Stipend larii. 

Telonea. 

Teloa. 

Tbeorica, 

Tribumm. 

Vecii^alia. 

Vlceoiuin. 
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iKSIGXfA AXI> AxTar- 

Burea. 

Caduceos. 

Fasces. 

insignia. 

Sceptnim. 
'Jul aria. 
Thyrsus. 



Leagues. 

Acbaicum Foedm. 
Aetolicum Foedus. 
Sucii. 



Literature. 

Commentailus. 

Fescennlna, 

Logographl. 

Paean. 

Satora. 



Mackikes akd Cos- 
tbivakces. 

Antlid. 
Catena. 
Clitcllae. 
Coclilea. 
CohuiibarimB. 
Kphippiuiu. 
Exohtra. 
Ferculum. 
Fistula. 
FolUs. 
Forma. 
-Fornax. 
JuRum. 
Libra, Lit>;Ila. 
Moriariun), pila. 
Pegma. 
PhalanKiie. 
Retis, Kete. 
Scalae. 
Tela. 

Tintlonabulum. 

Torculum. 

Trullna, 



Magistrates and 
Kllkks. 

Acta. 

AdlccU. 

Aesymnetes. 



Magistrates, kc— con- 
tinued. 

Alab-irchcs. 

Aniitliictyone*. 

Arciion. 

Areiupagtia. 

Bidiaei. 

fioetarciiea. 

Boule. 

Censor. 

Cciituravirl. 

Consul. 

Consular id. 

Cosml. 

Decaduchl. 

DecarchiJt 

Decemviri. 

k'glbus scrlbcndis. 

litibus Judicandis. 

sacris faciundis. 

agm dividuudis. 
Deiiiarcbi. 
Deralurgi. 
Dictator. 
I>uumvlri. 
Ephetae. 
Ephori. 
Epimelt'fae, 
Epoiiynms. 
(ierousia. 
Gynaeconomi. 
Harmofitae. 
Hendeka, hoi, 
Hieromnemones. 
Interrex. 
Magislratus. 
Medix tuticus. 
Nomophy laces 
PaedononiU8. 
J^trononii. 

PerdueUionl8" duum- 

vlrl. 
Phylarchi. 
Phylobasileis. 
I'ulemurchus. 
Poletae. 
Poristae. 
Praptor. . 
Probouli. 
Proconsul, 
Kex. 
Senatas. 
Tetrarches. 
Tribunus. 
Triumviri. 
Tyrannus. 
Vlgiutigex vlrl. 



MAXUFACrURES AND 

Materials. 

Byssus. 
Coa vestlg. 
Fictile. 
Gausapa. 
Lodix. lodicula. 
Salinae. 



Manufacfurci*, &c.— 
continued. 

Scricum. 

Serta. 

Vitrum. 



Maxkers AXt> Cus- 
toms. 

Acclamatio. 

Acta. 

Angaria. 

Cheirotonia. 
; Ciiclidttnia. 

Chirographuni. 

Corona convlvialis. 
nuptialis. 
natalttia. 

Crj'ptt'ia. 

Diploma. 

Hospitium. 

Hydiiapburla. 

Imniunitas. 

JuHjurandum, 
! 1. Grt'fk. 
I 2i K'>man. 

LeltUfRia. 

Matrimonlum, 
L Greek. 
2-. Roman. 

Nomen. 

Nudus. 

PruM-riptio. 

Prytaiu'jimj. 

fijuffragium. 

Synolkia. 

Syssitia. 
; Tabella. 

Tribus, I. Greek. 
2j Ilonian 

Trierarchia. 
! Venatio. 

Viaticum. 

Xenelaaia. 



MARrriHR Affairs. 

Camara. 
Carcheslum. 
Cataphractl. 
Curbitae. 
Cj'mba. 
l>elphis. 
Dolo. 
Epibatae. 
Kpistuleus. 
Harpago. 
Insignia. 
J ugum. 
I^iembus. 
Navarcbus. 
Navis. 
Naumachia. 
I Paralus. 



Maritime AflTairs— 
cmtinued. 

Pha«i<^ln!^. 
Poriisculus. 
Praefectus classis. 
Kerauicum. 
Ru<Jen;i. 



Markets. 

Agora. 

Deigma. 

Emporium. 

Forum. 

Macellum. 



Measures axd 
Weights. 

Acar-na. 

Acetabulum, 
i Actus. . ■ 

j Atnphora. 

Artaba. 

Arura. 

As. 

Choenix. 

Chou8. 

Coiiglus. 

Cotyla. 

CiibltUii. 

Culeus. 
j Cyathus. 

I>aciyliis. 
I DccemixHla. 
I Gradus. 
I Hecte. 
' H<-niina. 

Ilippicon. 
I Jugfium. 

Libra, as. 
j Ligula. 
I liitra. 

Mediinnu:i. 

Mctreles. 

Milliare. 

Modius. 

()b.»lu.s. 

Orgyia. 

f'alniipes. 

Palmus. 

Parasanga. 

Passiis. 

Pes. 

Pleihron. 
J (^uadranuil. 
i Schoenus. 
I S( rtipiilnm. 
; Sextarius. 
I Stadium. 
' Ulna. 
I Uncia. 
I Uma. 
I Xestes. 
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Metals. 

Aes. 

Argentuni. 

Aurnm. 
Klectmna. 
Melallitm. 
Orichalcum. 



MiLITABY OOOTUUE. 

AbollA. 

Allcula. 
Balteus. 
Bulla. 

Paludamentam. 
Sagum. 



MiLiTABT Engines 

Aries. 

Catapulta. 

Cataracta. 

Corvtis. 

Cuniculus. 

Ericius. 

Helepolis. 

Lapiu ferreoB. 

Plut-eus. 

Scaliie. 

Stylus. 

Testudo. 

Tormentum. 

Tribulus. 

TurriB. 

Vinea. 



MlLITASY EK8IGNS. 

Signa MUiUria. 



Military Levies. 

Catalogus. 

Conquisitoree. 

Emphruri. 

Kpariti, 
Tutuultus. 



MOJTART 
MaM(EUVRE8. 

Cuneas. 

Forfex. 

Testudo. 



MiUTART Pat and 
Allow a:scea. 

Acta. 

Aes equestre. 

bordearlum. 

militnre. 
Praeda. 
StipeDdium. 



MlLrPART PUHISH- 
MEKTS. 

Decimatio. 
Fuhtuurium. 



MiuTABY Rewards. 

Aurum coronariiim. 
Coruna ob&idiouulis. 

civica. 

navalls. 

moralia. 

castrpnsis, vallaris. 

ovalb, 

oleagina. 
Hasta para. 
Ovatio. 
Praeda. 
Spolia. 
Trlumphus. 
Tropaeum. 



Money. 

Aes. 

circtiraforaneum. 
Argentuiu. 
As. 

Assarius nammus. 
Anrum. 

Chalrus. 

Clsluphurus. 

LNuDoaretiou. 

Danace. 

Darlcns. 

Deiiariiis. 

Drachma. 

Hecte. 

Libellfl. 

Litra. 

Nummns. 

Obolus. 

Sestertius. 

Stater. 

Uncia. 



MrSTC AWT) MUSICAL 

Acroama. 
Aciieatores. 



Music, 9k.— continued. 



Accensi. 

Aeneatorea, 

Agathoergi. 

Ala. 

Alauda. 

Anteces-sores. 

Argyraspides. 

Catalogus. 

Catjiphrac^ 

Celf res. 

Conquisi tores. 

Contubemaks. 

Damosia. 

Diraachae. 

Duccnarii. 

DuplariL 

Epariti. 

EvocatI, 

Excubltores. 

Exercitu<?, L Greek. 

2. Roman. 
Llbratores. 
PhylarchL 

Praofectua castrormn. 

praetorio. 
Praetor. 
PraetorlanL 
Strategus. 
Tagus. 
Taxiarchi. 
Tiro. 
Volones. 
Xeiiagi. 



Oracles akd Divika- 

TION. 

Augurlum, atiBpiciam. 
Caput t xlurum. 
Oraculum. 
Sibyllini LibrL 
Sortes. 



Priests akd 
Priestly Offices. 

AcdituL 
Agyrtae. 

Arval^ fratres. 

Asiarchaf, 

Aupur, auspex. 

AuKus tales. 

Curio. 

Epuloneg. 

Enmolpiijae. 

Elxegetae. 

Fetialea, 

Flamen. 

GallL 

Harosptcea. 
Luperci. 
Neocori. 
Pausarii. 

Pontlfex. 

Re.\ sacrifiiculus. 

Sacerdoa. 

Salii. 

Thcori. 

Titii sodales. 

Yes talcs. 



Private Buildings. 

Aitbousa. 

Apotheca, 

Armarium. 

Atrium. 

Btbllotheca. 

Caupona. 

Cella. 

Cubiculum. 
Domns, i. Greek. 

2m Roman, 

vestibulum. 

ostiom. 

atnum. 

alae. 

t^ibltnum. 

fauces. 

perystylum. 

cubicula. 

triclinia. 

oeci. 

exedrae. 

culina. 

coenacala. 

diaeU. 

golarla. 
Excdrae. 
Focus. 
Fornax. 
Fornix. 
Hcmicycllum. 
Joiiua. 
Ijarariom. 
I^ater. 

Pariea cratltius. 
foniiaccus. 
lateriiivi:». 

reticulata titmciaia. 



Bucclna. 
C.inticura. 
; C.ipLstrum. 
Cborus. 
Guniu. 
Crotalum. 
Cymbalum. 
Hydraula. 
Lituus. 
Lyra. 
Pec ten. 
SambucB. 
Sistnim. 
Syrinx 
TesludO. 
Tibia. 
Tuba. 

Tympanum. 



Officers akd 
Soldiebb. 
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Private Buildings — 

ccmtiyiued. 

L'aries structura an- 
tiqua. 

emplecton. 

e lapide quadrato. 
Pergula, 
Piimcotheca, 
Pluteus. 
Puteal. 
Scalae 
Sytiuikia. 
Taberna. 
Tcgiihu 
Triclinium. 
Villa. 



PL'BLIC BcrLDIXGS. 

Aerarium. 
Aniphiclieatrum. 

Arcnfion. 

Arcus triumphalis. 

Argyrocopelon. 

Atbenaeum. 

Auditorium. 

Ralntae, 

I'>a>ilic!i, cbalcidlcum. 

i^ibliothcca. 

Career. 

Circus. 

Cochlea: 

Curia. 

Forum. 

Grapcostasis. 

Hi[)|^K>drumus. 

liorreiHii. 

LabyriuUiug, 

I^utumiae. 

Lescbe. 

Mooeta. 

Paradbus. 
Portiitus. 
Prj'taneion. 
Rostra. 

Stiiiiium. 

buggtislUS. 

'I'abalarlum. 

Thesaurus. 

Tribunal. 



Public Officers. 

Accensi. 

Acfuarli. 

Adlecii. 

Ad.tiissionales. 

Atdiles. 

Agatboergi. 

AgonotliPtae. 

Agoranomi. 

Agrimcnsores. 

Agronomi. 

ApoUectae. 

Apostoleis. 

Apparitores. 

Asiarchac. 

Astynomi. 



Public Officers— ctwi- 
tinued. 

Boonae. 
Camifex. 
Choregus. 
Coactor. 
Critae. 
Curatores. 
[An alphabetical list 

of curalurti is 

given.} 
Dlaetftae. 
Dlribit<,ire8. 
DucenariL 
Ek:dicus. 
Episcupi. 
Epibiuic*. 
Euthyni. 
Exetastae. 
Fruraentarii. 
Gramniateus. 
Hieropoil. 
HodopoeL 
Lepatu><. 
Lelturgia. 
Lictor. 
Magister. 
[An alphabetical lUt 

of maffiitii, is 

given.] 
Mancepg. 
Masiigophori. 
Mensarii. 
Notarii. 
Paredri. 
Paroclii. 
Practores. 
Praecones. 
Praefecius Annonae. 

Urbi. 
Probouii. 
Prot'uraior. 
Publicaui. 
Pythii. 

Quaestores clat>sicl. 

parricidii. 
Quinqueviri. 
Scrlbae. 
Sitophylace*. 
Siator. 
Stratores. 

Tabularii. 

Tamias. 

Teichopoeus. 

Tettaraoouta, hoi. 

Thcorl. 

Trierarcbia. 

Triumviri. 

Via tores. 

Zetetae. 



Roads and Stkkkts. 

Angiporius. 
Call is. 
Muiibio. 
Viae. 
Vlcuji. 



Roman Laav, 



Actio. 
Actor. 
Adoptio. 
Advocatus. 



Roman Law — con- 
tinued. 

Inipubes. 
Incendium. 
Incesium. 
iulamia. 



Aediles. 


Jnfans. 


Afflnitas. 


Jiigenui. 


Agrariae leges. 


Iiguria. 


Album. 


Iiuercessio. 


Ambitus. 


Interdicium. 


Appellalio. 


Judex. 


Arra, Arrba. 


Jure, cessio in. 


.\rrabo, Arrhabo. 


Jurit>cun!<ulti. 


Assertor. 


Juribdicilo. 


A8se«iior. 


Jus. 


Auctio. 


1 Civll»» Papirianum. 


Auctor, Auctoriias. 


1 Jutyuranduin. 


Basilica. 


• ]..aiinita6. 


Beneficium. 


[..egaium. 


Bona. 


Lex. 


caduca. 


£ Under this luad on 


fides. 


OJpliabetical lift 


Bonorum cessio. 


of the prindjMif 


collatio. 


laus is given."] 


emptio. 


Li)>elli accuAatorum. 


pos&ossio. 


famoai. 


Calumnia. 


Libertus. 


Caput. 


Magistratus. 


Caupo. 




Caulio, cavere. 


Mancipium. 


Centum viri. 


Mandatum. 


Certl, incerti actio. 


Manumit>sio. 


Chirographum. 


Negotiatores. 


Civitas. 


Mcxum. 


Cliens. 


Orator. 


Codex Gregorianut;. 


Patria potestas. 


Hermogenianus. 


Patronug. 


Justinianeus, 


Panpi lies. 


TliL'udoiianuj}. 


Peculatus. 


CoRnall. 


Plagium. 


Cullegium. 


Plebiscitam. 


Colon ia. 


Poena. 


Comnii^^sfiiifi lex. 


Possesslo, 


Crimea, delictum. 


Postliminium. 


Curator. 


I'raedium. 


Decretum. 


Piae;udicium. 


I>editicii. 


Prae*. 


Deposituni. 


Praescriptio. 


Dlvortium. 


Praetor. 


Dominium. j 


Procurator. 


Dominuii. 


Proscriptio. 




Provlncia. 


Edlctum. 


Repeiundae i)ecuuiar. 


Tbeodorici. 


Scctlo. 


Emancipatio. 


Senatus consuUun). 


Exerciturla actio. 


Sot'iVtos. 


li^ T .111 . ■ 

bxsiilum. 


Siiiiij>tiiariae leges. 


KaUum. 


TalM'llariae leges. 


Familia. 


Talio. 


Fenus. 


Testamontum. 


Fidel commiSAum. 


Tormentum. • ' 


Fiducia. 


Tutor. 


Fiscus. 


Vindicta. 


Foederatae civifates. 


Vis. 


Frumentariae leges. 


Universitas. 


Gens. 


Usufructuh. 


Hereg 




Honores. 




Imperium. 


> 1 
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lifiUGIOCS BiTIK. 

Ambnrblnm. 

Antieoneia. 
ApotbeusJtu 
Ara. 

Coroim SttCfrdulaUti. 

Cortioa. 

Uiftinaitlgosis. 

ElsttMte. 

ElcuBinhi. 

l<Ixauguratlo. 

loaugtnmtfo. 

LUmiB. 

Ltutratio. 

Lustmin. 

Sacra. 

Sacrlfidum. 

Sagrolna. 

Secieapita. * 

Simpiilutn. 

Sapplicatio, 

TbeDMi& 

Tripos. 

TuribuluiUu 



Alipilns* 

Aliptae. 

Amanuensis. 

Anagubtftaft. 

AntMinbaloiiefr 

Aquarii. 

firuttiani. 

CaloiieP. 

CaiMarii. 

CoUmdL 

Cosnaetae. 

CubiciilariU 

Cursored. 

Demoail. 

TtxVor. 

Gymnpsli- 

Helotes. 

leroduli. 

Librarii. 

Mediastliil. 

Notaril. 

Paedagogus. 

Pedisequi* 

P^estae. 

Senms, i. Greek. 

2. Iloman. 
Tabellurioii. 
Thetes. 
VlUkiu. 



Statuabt. 
AcroUUit 

Colossus. 

Daedala. 

Eerraae. 

Imago. 

Scolptar*. 

Statuarla an. 



SarEHHTlTIONS. 

Anratetam. 

Apophrades bemttnL 

Alitrologia. 

Fasclnum. 

Osdllma 

Prodigium. 



I 



xb3iples and hol¥ 
Places. 

ArgeL 
Asylum. 
BideataL 
Docana. 

I'ropTlarfi. 
Sacoiluin. 
Sacrarium. • 
Templum. 
Yelnm. 



Anguittti. 



Tools ahi> IxrtE* 



Acus. 
Amussiik 
Apsis. 
Ascla. 
Coins. 
Contus. 
Culler. 
Dolabra, 
FdU. 
Fistuca« 
Follis. 
Foadna. 

Hai^iagO. 
Malleolua. 



Tools, Ac—tfonMMMd. 

Norauu 
Secnrls. 



T>A0B8 AKP OOCDTA* 

TIONS. 

Ambubaiae. 

ArgeatarU. 

Athletae. 

Bestiarii. 

BibUopola. 

Calculator. 

Caupo. 

Fabri. 

FuUo. 

Funambulud. 

Gladiatorea. 

HemerodroBkU 

Uiattto. 

Interpret. 

Nolarit. 

PelaUu;. 

Pistor. 

Bedemtor. 



VBHICLK3 AND TH£U{ 

Antyx. 
Arcerm. 



Canathron. 

Cuplstrum. 

Carpentum. 

Garruca. 

Chlranwxlum. 

Cisium. 

Coviaus. 

Curnis. 

EHeda. 



Jugum. 

Lectica. 

Petorritunu 

PUeatum. 

Rbeda. 

Sella. 



Utkn-sim,- 

Acetabulum. 
AenuiD. 
Alabastmm. 
Amphora. 
Ampulla. 



Anthfipaa. 

Bascauda. 
Bicoik 



Cadu:^. 

Calix. 

C.uidela. 

Caoilelabrum. 

Cantbanta. 

Capsa. 

Circheatam. 

Chryseodita. 

CIrta. 

Cochlear. 

OcOava, 
Oophinus. 

Oorbls, Corbula, Cot- 

bicqto. 
Cortina. 
Crater. 
Cupo. 
Cyathus. 
Fax. 

Ferculum. 
Guttus. 

Lanx. 

Lecytbus. 

Lucema. 

MuriUiiia vaS'tt. 

Oenopb<jruiD. 

Otla, aula. 

Patera, FatelU. 

Patina. 

Poculum, 

I'sycter. 

Pyxis. 

Rbyton. 

Salinum. 

Sitola. Sitella. 

Tripos- 

Tma, CroUa. 

Vas. 

Uroeui. 



Wbitccg AM) Wart- 
isQ Materuia. 

Adversaria. 
Album. 
AtramentuiOU 
Buxnm. 

Codex, 
libellns. 
memofialia. 

Liber. 

Xotrt. 

Bcytaku 

stylus. 
I Tabulae. 
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